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ARMY AND WAR SCENES. 


A friend from the battle-fields of ene 
who was wounded at Antietam, and who is 
an excellent amateur artist, has brought us a 
few sketches, which Mr. Champney has re- 
drawn for us upon the wood. The freshness 
of these illustrations, being taken from life 
and on the spot, are their strongest recom- 
mnendation to the interest of our readers, hun- 
dreds of whom have brothers or other family 
connections in the army at the present mo- 
ment, engaged amid the scenes which we have 
here depicted. The first illustration represents 
the vidette, or mounted picket-guard, upon 
whose watchful care so much of 
the army depends. He sits ready for instant 
action during ali the hours of his night or day 
watch, his horse pre to move, and his 
rifle ready cocked ; his comrades, equally vigi- 
lant, are stationed within hailing distance 
along the line which they are to 
guard. Hazardous is his duty— 
the treacherous enemy may, un- 
less he is ever Ww , Steal 
near enougr: to put a deadly bul- 
let through his heart. The sec- 
ond illustration shows the tired 
men after a long and perhaps 
wet day's march gathered with 
their camp-kettles about the 
cheering blaze of the fire, to 
snatch a few hours of rest before 
the drum beat at dawn of day. 
The third engraving is an actual 
picture of the First Massachu- 
setts infantry in camp on the 
banks of the Potomac. The 
Sourth picture of the series rep- 
resents a corps of the United 
States Flying Artillery, one of 
the most efficient arms of the 
service. Twelve batteries in all 
have been sent from Massachu- 
setts, numbering about two 
thousand men for this service 





alone. The fifth illustration is 

from an acty ene also, where 

our troops ringing in a 

squad of the en@my taken in a 
the 


e safety of 





The sixth and largest scene depicted is a 
charge of Massachusetts infantry at the late 
battle of Antietam, when they drove the en- 
emy in the most gallant style, and captured 
two stand of regimental colors and many pris- 
oners. We present this set of timely illustra- 
tions to our readers with much satisfaction, 
particularly on account of their genuine char- 
acter. Our army correspondents have fur- 
nished many striking accouats, and elaborate 
details of engagements, of camp life, of suc- 
cesses, of disasters of one sort or another, for 
our daily and oy periodicals; and perhaps 
a more varied and eloquent series of chapters 
of war literature was never before so offered 
to the world as this war has called forth, in 
the record of bravery, endurance, heroism 
and patience which have been evinced by our 
armies. 


THE MOUNTED PICKET GUABD. 


JERUSALEM AS SEEN AT SUNSET. 
We generally resorted to the city as the sun 
declined. Solemn, sepulchral is the character 
ever impressed on the mind. Here is a city, 
still to the eye extensive and populous, but no 
voice arises from its wide area and the hills 
and valleys around. The evening breeze 
rustles among its hoary trees, sweeping sadly 
the bleak, rocky surface of the ground. The | 
red light glances over the city, touching’ its 
domes and minarets with a last dying gleam; 
and the dreary hills are broken into grand 
masses of purple and vermilion, while the glen 
below, where sleep millions of the sons of” Is- 
rael, and the sad groves which shrouded the 
agony of Christ, are sinking into shades of 
night. 

Such is the hour to view Jerusalem, alone, 
seated under some ancient tree, memorial of 


her past burden and guilt. Then, looking 
eastward over the fair horizon of Moab an 

the desert, glowing In the sun's last rays, com- 
plete the indclible impression of a scene, that, 
for its association, is unequalled in the world. 
Our survey of Olivet would be incomplete 
without visiting Bethany—which fs in fact at 
its eastern extremity—the village to which 
Jesus so often retired to visit the hospitable 
family of Lazarus. The path continues from 
the crest of Olivet, and as we lose sight of 
Jerusalem, presents us with a succession of 
pleasing landscapes. The approach is through 
the open cornfield; the white roofs of the se- 


ered vil are seen among groves of 
eee ’ nearly the extremity of 
Meee we reach the solitudes of 
‘emere are,on the right, the re- 
“bidildings of the middle ages, and 
hill beyond, the more extensive 

















on the bleak 





THE NIGHT BIVOUAC. 


aged ninety-two years. 
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ruins of a castle or convent, overlooking the 
Dead Sea and the Moab Mountains. In the 
village is shown a tomb which tradition has 
selected as that of Lazarus. The pilgrim will 
linger about this pastoral spot, recalling the 
walks through the cornfields, where Jesus 
lucked the ears of corn by the wayside, or 
magining the sister of Lazarus coming forth 
to meet and conduct him to the tomb of his 
friend. Of all the walks about Jerusalem, this 
Bethany, over the Mount of Olives, is the 
most picturesque in itself, and the most pleas- 
ing in its recollections,—Bartlett’s Jerusalem. 





‘There are many Christians who, all their 
life long, carry their hope as a boy carries a 
bird’s nest containing an unfledged bird that 
can scarcely peep, much less sing—a poor 
fledgeless hope. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN PRINTER. 


In wandering through the graveyard of 
Trinity Church, New York, my eye was ar- 
rested by a gravestone on the north side of the 
church to the memory of William Bradtord, 
who, it is mentioned, was born in Leicester- 
shire, old England, in 1660, and came over to 
America in 1682, before the city of Philadel- 
phia was laid out. “He was printer to this 
government,’ the igscription continues, “ for 
upwards of fifty years,” and died May 23, 1752, 
This monumeut was 
much injured during the building of the pres- 
ent church edifice, and in another generation 
or two will entirely disappear. Yct the me- 
morial of Bradford’s resting-place ought not 
thus to be obliterated. He fmt cstablished 
the printing-press in the yast region south of 
Boston. He eame over With Penn, on the 







-“ Welcome,” in 1682, and is career in 
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Philadelphia, in or near to which city he fixed | an attack having subsided, the bayonet of 
his first printing-office, as early at least as |) Pamkare light infantry, and desperate charge 


1686, and a paper-mill on the Wissahickon, | 
near Germantown, very soon afterward—the | 
first paper-mill ever erected in the United 
States; and as appears by a printed prospec- 
tus yet preserved, he was the first person who | 
proposed in America to print the Holy Bible. 
Thisgwas A. D., 1688, in Pennsylvania. He 








mingied largely and_ actively y in_ the stirring 
a whic tated colonial life in that Iiti- 
Besuceeedh sigpbost, ne with sucess 

the efforts of the 

ernment to break it down. He 

ae k in 1692, at the invitation 


ier, and was printer to the 
a ae for the space of 
this office ‘he amassed hon- 

wealth, which he left to numerous 

wear . who have been among the most 
tistingaahea families of New York, New Jer- 


ee 


made by Gunn, proved irresistible. The chief, 
fighting hand to hand with Wayne, was killed. 
Seventeen of his warriors fell; the rest, aban- 
doning their paek-horses, and leaving a very 
considerable of peltry to the victors, fled. 
It must-forever be regretted that this encount- 
erjin which consummate gallantry was dis- 
played on both sides, did not terminate here; 
but unhappily a report, whieh the nature of 
the attack rendered. probable, produced the 
most catastrophe. It appeared incredible 
thasae elas, accustomed for the most part to 


to stra m for success, should, without 
the certainty of timely support, venture on so 
hazardous an enterprise. An alarm was spread 


that the enemy from Savannah, led on by the 
gallant Browne, were at hand, hastening to 
support their allies; and twelve young warri- 


| ors, who were prisoners, were doomed to die, 





IN CAMP. 


| 


sey and Pennsylvania—the Ogdens, the Van 
Courtlands, Creightons, Boudinots, and others 
of less public reputation but high private 
worth. The Hon. William Bradford, attorney- 
veneral under the administration of Washing- 
wn, was his great-grandson. 


— oo 
WIGHT ATTACK ON GEN. WAYNE. 
One of the most singwar occurrences of the 
_war was the midnight attack upon the camp 
of General Wayne, then lying at Gibbon’s 
\Jantatiun, about five miles distant from Sa- 
vannah, by Gurestessego, a chief of the Creck 
nation. The intrepidity of this gallant warrior 
was, in the first instance, attended with com- 
plete success. The sentinels were surprised, 
the camp entered, and cannon taken. The 
endeavor to them serviceable proved 
bis ruin; the t lost which should have 
teen employed ipsuing his success; and 
the confusiou occasioned by so unlooked-for 






lest the showld Join the expected assailants. 
The‘precipitancy of the order caused many a 
pang to the heart of the general, for before the 
falsity of the intelligence could be ascertained, 


‘the devoted victims were delivered up a saczi- 


fice, and unresisting fell—G@arden’s Anecdotes 
of the Revolutionary War. 
A BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION. 

It is said of the Icelanders, that they scru- 
pulously observe the usage of reading the 
sacred Scriptures every morning, the whole 
family joining in the one ae and prayers. 
When the Icelander awakes, he salutes no 
person until he has saluted God. He usually 
hastens to the door, adores there the Author 
of nature and provide nce, and then steps back, — 
saying to his family, ‘ ‘God grant you a good 
day!’ What a beautiful iNustration is this of 
the Christian obligation on the part of house- 
holds to recognize and worship God. 





UNITED STATES FLYING ARTILLERY. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 

The bustle of the fight was over; the prison- 
ers had been scoured. and the decks washed 
down, and the schooner once more relapsed 
into midnight quiet and repose. I sought my 
hammock and soon fell asleep. But my slum- 
bers were disturbed by wild dreams, which, 
like the visions of a fever, agitated and un- 
nerved me. Suddenly a hand was laid on my 
shoulder, and starting up, I beheld the sur- 
geon’s mate. 

“ Little Dick, sir, is dying,” he said. 

At once I sprang from the hammock. Little 
Dick was a sort of protege of mine. He wasa 
pale, delicate child, said to be an orphan, and 
used toa gentle nature; and from the first 
hour I joined the schooner, my heart yearned 
towards him, for I, too, had once been friend- 
less and alone in the world. He had often 
talked to me in confidence of his mother, 
whose memory he — with holy rever- 
ence. Poor lad! his heart was in the grave 
with his lost parents. 

During the late fight I had owed my life to 
him, for he rushed m just as a sabre stroke 
was levelled at me, and by ee his 
feeble cutlass, had averted the deadly blow. 
In the hurry afterwards, I had forgotten to in- 
baad whether he was hurt, though at the time 

had resolved to exert my influence to pro- 
cure him a midshipman’s warrant. With a 
God!” I exclaimed. “You don’t 
mean it !—he is not dying ?” 

“T fear, sir,” said the messenger, sadly, 
“that he cannot live till morning.” 

“And I have been lying idly here,” I ex- 
claimed, with remorse. ‘“ Lead me to him.” 

“He is delirious, but at the intervals of lu- 
nacy he asks for you, sir;” and as the man 
spoke we stood at the bed of the boy. 


pang or reproachful agony, I leaped to my feet.. 
‘My 


hand. 


A battle-stained and gray-haired seaman . 
stood beside him, holding a dull lantern in his | 


hand, and g mournfully on the face of the 
sufferer. The surgeon knelt with his finger 
on the boy’s ge As I approached they all 
looked up. e veteran who held him shook 


his head and would have spoken, but the tears 


gathered too chokingly in his eyes. 

The surgeon said, “He is going fast, poor 
little fellow !—do you see this?” As he spoke 
he had lifted up a rich gold locket which had 
laid upon the boy’s breast. “He has seen 
better days.” 

I could not answer, my heart was full; here 
was the being to whom a few hours before I 
had owed my life—a poor, slight, unprotected 
Se before me with death already 
written on his brow. They noticed my agita- 
tion, and his old friend the seaman, who held 
his head, said madly 

“ Poor little Dick, you'll never see the shore 
you have wished for so long. But there'll be 
more than one, when you're log’s out,” he 
spoke with emotion, “to mourn over you.” 

praiee | the little fellow opened his eyes 
and looked vacantly around. 

“Has he come yet?” he asked, in a low 
voice. “Why wont he come ®” 

“T am here,” said I, taking the little fellow’s 
“Don’t you know me, Dick?” 

He smiled faintly, and then said, “ You have 
been kind to me, sir—kinder than most people 
are to a poor orphan boy. I have no way to 
show my gratitude, unless you will take the 
Bible you will find in my trunk. It’s a small 
offering, I know, but it’s all I have.” 

I burst into tears; he resumed: 

“ Doctor, ’'m dying, aint 1?” ‘said the little 
fellow, “for my sight grows dim! God bless 
you, Mr, Danforth.” (2 

“Can I do nothing for you, Diek ?” said L 
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“You a my life. I would coin my blood | their summits are covered perpetually with 


to bu urs.” 

om | 74 - nothing to ask—I don’t want to live 
—only, if it’s ble, let me be buried by my 
mother. You'll find the name of the place in 
OY Any thi thing, lad,” I 

ing, every my poor 
answered, chokingly. 

The little fellow smiled faintly—it was like 
an angel’s smilo—wut be ded HOt aDSWwer. His 
eyes were fixed on the stars flickering in that 
patch of the blue sky overhead. His mind 


“It’s along, long ways up there—but there 
are bright angels among them. Mother used 
to aay that I should meet her there. How 
near they come }—and i see sweet faces smiling 
on me from among them. Hark! is that mu- 
sic ?” and lifting a seemed listen- 
ing for a moment. He back, and the old 
veteran burst into tears—the child was dead. 
Did he indeed hear angels’ voices? God 
grant it!—National Intelligencer. 


WAMHIBAL CROSSING THE ALPS. 


Of the events related in ancient history, 
concerning great warriors, there are few more 
famous than the passage of Hannibal over the 
Alps, which took place, according to histori- 
ans,in the year oe before Christ—upwards of 





two thousand o. Hannibal was the 
leader of the arthagh ian armies, who were 
engaged in war with the Romans under Scipio. 


Carthage was on one side of the Alps, and It- 
aly upon the other. Hannibal determined, in 
his great daring, to carry his army over the 
Alps, instead of by sea into Italy. His 
soldiers dreaded the expedition, but yielded 
to his strong will, and even commenced their 
march cheerfully. The Alps are among the 
lofdest mountains in the world, and many of 


there was a road, dui it was so dange 


snow, while the gorges or depressions between 
them are filled with immense masses of ice, 
called glaciers, which gradually move down 
to the valleys below. Sometimes they rush 
down with immense force and velocity, and 
produce what is called an avalanche, in which 
towns, and villages, and vast tracts of land are 
overwhelmed. Across these formidable hills 
erous as 
to intimidate the boldest traveller. Yet Han- 
nibal resolved to carry a vast army over it; 
and history tells us that he succeeded, al- 
tho at a terrible sacrifice of thirty thou- 
““How fearfolly and grandly, one sbove th 
ow an one a ve the 
other, rise the snow-clad pe s of the mighty 
Alpe, , among which wends a vast train of men, 
horses, and huge elephants, stretching 
through many a wild chasm, and over a vast 
space of the dizzy pathway! For months they 
toiled—sometimes resisted by watchful ene- 
mies, who encountered them in difficult passes, 
hurled down upon their heads huge rocks, 


and disputed their - co at every step; 
sometimes opposed adful precipices or 
almost unscaleable clife—at all times pinched 


by the intense esr and oftentimes a unger, 
which could not be at once ap Still 
they went on, for they had a ae whose 
courage was unconquerable, and whose will 
was not to be disputed. Though thousands 
of his followers died around him, he was un- 
daunted and firm in his purpose. Had he not 
been so, all his army, and he, too, would have 
perished in the wild gorges. Nor did the great- 
ness of the undertaking cease when Hannibal 
and his army stood upon the highest point of 
their path; for the descent into the fertile val- 
leys of Italy was even more dangerous than 
the ascent had been.— The School-Fellow. 
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CHARGE OF MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRY AT ANTIETAM. 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES. 







TRAVELLING SKETCHES, 

The pictures on the twelfth andthe fol owW- 
ing pages illustrate scenes in th « 
and the New. In explanation of the 
ps pee Ey rah pe nag furmis 
notes of intelligent travellers but Tately, -pub- 
lished in this country. The first is a Pe@pre- 
sentation of one of the native peasants Of the 
Landes, in the south of France. <A cull ir- 
ity of the shepherds of the Landes is stri ae ly 

in this engravings It consis 
of the immense stilts on which they trav 





the vast heaths of their depa Tn the 
use of these appliances they are most dexter- 
ous, some indeed performing wonde ts 
with them, such as Gabriel Ravel used t@ ex: 


bled 


hibit on the stage. All of them are ¢ 
Tm man niles an house tly 








to take a rest whenever desired d.§ 
see through the fog, th 
ts p@esent a and spec appears 
—— alight w alarm a ee who 
oo mpse of them for the first time. 
1¢ Of Landes is given to a department 
-western France formed of 
: ovince of Gaseogne, bounded north by 
Gironde, east by Garonne and Gers, south by 
Pyrenees, and west by the Mediterranean, 
It tt bab oataoes area of 3846 square miles, and a pop- 
about 300,000. The surface is coy- 
are oF the Pyrenees in the south, 
bu Nat aorth of f the Adour are the extensive 
he (andes) from which the department 
obte ns it r ene wae coast are numerous 
Ig Sa oie g with the sea; and be- 
tween these a. the sands of 
v antations” of 










t of the 















he eng v- “the environs of the Orange River. The 


som yy 









|} leopards, and antelopes. 
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into the interior of the country. Now they 
are in some sort under the control of the mis- 
sionaries, who have founded Griquois-town in 

p- 
Uation of this station may perhaps reach 6000. 
Each family possesses its cabin and patch of 
ground.. From a distance their numerous 
habitations give the settlement the aspect of a 
large town. During a brief portion of the 
year the land is fertilized by rivulets, but at 
other times it is parched and burned by the 
stm an@ Wind. The crops also suffer from 


rust the ravages caused by clouds of 
grassh pers. The missionaries have estab- 
hed 4 ¢Opper currency, which only passes 


among the Griqnois. The natives fabricate 
useful articles, cultivate corn and all sorts of 
vegetables, and raise large herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep and goats, At certain periods 
they sell their produce at Cape Town, as well 
as cloaks made of the skin of wild animals, 
which abound in their country—such as lions, 
The Griquois are 
: more than four feet two or three inches 


: height. © Their faces are long, copper col- 
- the eheek bones very salient, the eyes 
small, the lips gross and prominent, and the 


head covered with thick wool. The men wear 
arments of skin, and the women cloaks, like 


the female represented in our engraving. 


Their cabins are generally of a circular form, 
three or four feet high, We. opening being 
scarcely two feet square. re is in the 
centre, and the smoke wadies throughout the 
whole interior ; a European would be smoth- 
ered by it. The natives liearound this fire on 
sheepskins, and cook their meat on the coals 
or on spits. The Griquois are very fond of 
honey, which abounds in certain places, and 
which they carefully preserve in goat skins; 
they also consume edible roots which they 
find in the mountains. They also eat grass- 
soepers and locusts, cooked in hot ashes, with 





A BENGALEE VILLAGE. 
Next in the érder of our series is the 6 ge: 


bgt 4 “tare of a Bengalee village, on the banks 

















. 08 lati me "Fr prais pee 

porticoes, some work of antique 
uaissance rarely fails to add 
ne, and the sun, before plung- 


which the inhab- 


D RANGER. 
Waele mounted on a 
k, bitted and saddled, 
on page fifteen, 
s , aspecimen of 
Atte tetere their origin 
3, and-whotn the colonists 
, driven: by degrees back 


on, gilds with his tender- | 


, followed by a scene sketched in the 
ons of Caleutta. The first of these is 


“ie ei andthe graceful trees, the 


elephants, the bamboo cottage, the 
bright-plumed peacocks, are no stranger to 


our eyes than the attenuated forms of the na- 


tive family lounging about in various attitudes 
before the door. ‘The same strangeness of 
figures is seen in the group in the second en- 
graving, which is enlivened by the passage of 
a native dignitary in a. clumsy coach, sur- 
rounded by runners and attendants. Of #hese 
sights in the environs of Calcutta, the intelli- 
ent French Sone eal whose notes we have 
before us, wri “Let us transport ourselves 
to the banks of. the Ganges in the environs of 
Calcutta. Itis an animated scene, which ex- 
tends for a distance of several miles. You 
see a crowd of Indians bathing. On one day 
there was a poor young man exhausted by 
malady, thin as a skeleton, lying in the sand 
near’'the river, with a faithful friend watehing - 
sadly beside him. Near the i was u Brab- 
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PEASANTS OF THE LANDES, SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


min of a certain age, with a severe counte- ; a red or white powder. A wretched, dying 


nancefwho had just painted his face, shoulders 
and breast, with great care, and was admiring 
himself in a little glass, seated on a wooden 
platform. On a larger platform, with a cover 
of foliage and mats laid over sticks, to serve 
as an umbrella, there was a whole socicty of 
Brahmins, one of whom was having hiineelf 
washed. Then there were fakirs daubed with 
chalk, with their hair and beards disordered, 
though braided up. Sometimes, also, their 
hair was twisted round their heads in the 


old man had himself carried out in a palan- 
quin to try the oe virtues of the air; his 
haggard air and excessive leanness indicated 
the approach of death. A young man, full of 
strength and grace, coming out of the water, 
eal ie the rich hair that covered his head, 
and suffered his bronzed body to dry in the 
last bef of the setting sun. A corpse was 
carried to the dead house. The roof was oc- 
cupied by an innumerable number of huge 
cormorants, and vultures and other birds hov- 


shape of enormous turbans, and covered with , ered over or stalked round this sad receptacle. 
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prosaic civilization of England, transplanted” 


to Indian soil, brings out in marvellous relief 
the poetry of those rooted manners which 
seem proof against man and time. Thus, 
after a grand dinner at the governor-general’s, 
in the midst of officers in scarlet uniforms, 
blazing with gold, and fair ladies whose com- 
plexion shames the 


the Thugs, the sworn assassins 
murder as many victims as possible, to Ar, 
pease the wrath of their terrible divinity! 

These wretched Thugs believe that all tric 

are admissible whi 
plish their ends. They insinuate themselves 
into the good graces of travellers, make 
friends with them, warnthem of the danger 
they run from Thugs covet for entire 
months, and when finally % moment comes, 
































and corresponds with of the goddess, 
when the crow flies if a ce are in direction, or 
the jackall runs on the: > Tigh side of the road, 
then they execute’ ne | sign, Men of 
all religions are admitted into this ale as You | of. 
would hardly ex pect ‘0 meet : 
commonly so gentle as the 

“On leaving 0 leat, 3 = 
many. days im the r tr 
delta of the Ganges, be 
covered with impenet 
uninhabited by mén, Eve: L . 
chored in these solitudes for the for fear 
of the sand banks. The yor pig ofr board, 


returning to their retin ients, attempted to 
make an excursion i n bo uts near the banks, 
and one of them fired , to which a thou- 
sand jackalls vented. 4 Bi ie their lamentable 
cries were OV wered by a prolonged howl- 
ing like the ro of subterranean thunder. 
It was the voice 





we resumed our voyage, | 

a ated the humid but hot yapors of this 
ential desert, we saw, here and he Fe, 

crochaiian lying motionle 



















bronzed carvings, on the s a0 9 the narrow 
beach beneath the forest and the river, asi 
ambuseade in a ravine ith thei r jaws open | 8 
towards the wa rand d vegeta ae he} covil 
deep etath PS@ {y pee 


terrible” peated xe aredd 
feet long. An officer 1 
shot at one of them, which, « mn: ein 
round in the ai it 


ed rap 
entered water, ths 
ed, at the end of which ¥ 


time, a Bengalee woot our te 
lages, the roofs of which 
canes and palm-tree ma 
and other trees. The won 
clothed with a pee: a. Ob 
The men had a dar 
shadow of their rexudtiad 
dren were sporting 
oa . aa au 
e city. It is a compac 

eo with little temples cary £ like chess- 
ae in which are seen brahbmins and fakirs 
painted with different colors, little hump-back- 


ed white bulls, decked with flowers and with 


pearls they wear, how, 
great must be the effect of the festival of Kali, . 
the goddess of vengeance, whose seétaries are 
, devoted to 


| tHe Crowe 


enable them to accom-— 





as if they had been | 





t heap of three sto- 


pices horns; half-naked women loaded with 
rae rinkling water on a multitude of little 
ot cylindrical stones rounded at the end. 
en you see strange horsemen, with their 
. passed over their shoulders, as in the 
representations of the gods of mythology, with 
arrows attached to their backs, without quiv- 
ers, riding horses dyed with henna and in igo. 
And all are there crowded together in narrow 
streets, in the middle of which, here and there, 
Ba the up eran with odd trappings, fore- 
- with difficulty and noise amidst 
of animated beings, temples, houses 
with h Unione and shops of eatables, some- 
es carrying away in‘their progress the awn- 
‘Made of c6coa leaves, sustained by slen- 
rs bamboo canes. It would seem as if they 
would crush women and children at every 
step; butit is not so—the colossus is consid- 
erate in his ways, and carefully avoids injur- 
ne or eyen incommoding them. But let us 
for Lucknow, the scene of such 
a events in the late rebellion, and we shall 
E er idea of the picturesque luxury 
nge Country. At Lucknow, Coloncl 
English resident, tendered us the 
‘his elephants to make the tour 
~ He called out, from the window, 















and sty I saw emer eine from the gai den 
_ capers. wi a howdih of sil- 

re me With mock , ry imitating 
diamonds, r ies and eme which, instead 
of being Set, were hung to_ howdah, and 
shee es a charming effect in red morn- 
g sunlight, This pavilion a a ar ap- 
pearance and form, svas of two 


swans carved in silver, and the festoons of 
mock jewels I have mentioned. The curtains 
and cushions blazed with red and gle see 
ae was dressed in w white) wees canhin 

thrown over Mg back. I mounted By 


j so a oe rvaut wine ina 
teas me, in 
fa ehiere ma ; o3e, and we set forth, 





peer ee , econ jorseman, a sort of 
‘There are always a 

io hen yee at the door of the res- 
to escort th irs O08 of the 

b nd po 7 
edifices an 


























, On pretty 
len with silver pikes or 
r lords earried in open 

rich He aieet hookahs, 


\ g ' 20 ’ awe 
ems are so teat sie 

ded b eceded by een 

oned in red and 

in s, surmounted 

= ‘the people of 

ig from one to. the 





often dreamed in hy eatly aoe but of which 
the reality fur surpassed the anticipation. It 
was altogether a gorgeous resume of the Ori- 
cabaad regretted not the toil of travel which 
had been crowned by a spectacle so grand.” 
Digitized by \sOOR eC 
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AN AFRICAN MOUNTED RANGER. | 


CROSSING A TORRENT. 

Passing from East. to West, from .Asia to 
South America, on page 18 we present the 
reader with a scene in one of the beautiful 
virgin forests of New Granada. The principal 
features in this sylvan scene is the passage of: 
the torrent that dashes itself among the rocks 
of the river-bed in the midst of the primeval 


forest. The traveller is placed in a scat, to 
which rope. stiirups to rest his feet are attach-. 
ed, while strips of hide are parsed over the 
shoulders of his sturdy Indian carrier. The 
latter is trained to support a heavy weight and 
is perfectly sure footed, though the se:sations 
of a nervous person in being transferred in. 
this way over the round and slippery trunk of 
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a tree, above a leaping cascade, are anything 
but agreeable. We should imagine that the 
sense of personal danger would not add very 


much to the pleasure of such a mode of 


transition. 


HUT OF A PERUVIAN MINER. 
Another of our South American scenes is a 
neat though slender construction of canes and 
thatch, and looks more like a magnified bird- 
cage than a human habitation. It serves, 
however, the purpose of the simple people 








who occupy such a shelter. The silver mines 
of Peru are not nearly so productive as they 
were formerly. The yearly returns from the 
mines of Ceno Pasco once reached the amount 
of 1,650,000 pounds, but the annual produce is 
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now not half that sum. A government estab- 
lishment receives and stamps the silver before 
itis sent to Lima. There it is coined and 
then returned, and on its return is very often 
waylald and plundered by the bandit monto- 
neros, The city of Pasco stands on a table- 
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land, in a basin surrounded by rocks, and is 
13,720 feet above oe ae of the sea. bale 
an incessant clatter on, strangely 

ferent from: the solemn ess that reigns 
around. The mines are opened in all sorts of 


VLLOOTVO £O SHOHIARZ GZHL MI ANOS 


public places, and we cannot pass many yards 
without encountering one. Some not more 
than twenty feet deep, some fifty, some double, 
some three times that number. The miners, 
with some few a are Indians. They 
earn about half a a day; but whena 
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rich mine is o , they are in ore, and 
are at such o ie y remunerated. 
To compensate for the mines which are ren- 
dered useless by the irruption of water, or 
other accidents, rich and new ones are daily 


on “de 
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discovered. They are all found in the chains 
of mountains, commonly in dry and barren 
spots, and sometimes in the sides of the 
uebredas, or astonishing precipitous breaks 
n the ridges. As the need of man increases, 
new resources are continually developed. 
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HALT ON THE BROAD TO MOCOA. 

The last sketch of our series represents a 
group of Indian carriers, halting in a pleasant 
yalley near Mocoa, by the’side of a cool stream 
that finds its way down the mountain, todrink 
and wash themselves, and take their frugal 
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repast. There men carry enormous packs up- 
on their backs, and yet ascend the steepest 
hills, like those shown in the background of 
our engraving. The Indians of South Amert- 
ca are almost literally beasts of burden. They 
are. mild and patient, contented with little, and 
willing to work hard. Our engraving is re- 
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markably correct in the representation of the 
lorious foliage of South America, where in- 
eed vegetation attains its utmost luxuriance. 
Some of our. modern landscapists are begin- 
ning to work the mines of scenery in South 
America that woo the pencil—its magnificent 


Ji 





CROSSING A TORRENT IN NEW GRANADA. 
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forests, mountains, and its prodigious cataract< 
and rivers. There are beautiful exhibitions 
of natural scenery hitherto unknown to the 
world, on the southern continent of America, 
which, if embodied in the conceptions of the 
artist, would strike the mind with all the force 
of loveliness and grandeur. — 
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THE NOVICE OF SANTA CLARA. 


‘foutexrat. }: 
WAITING. 


BY BLIZA ¥F. MORIARTY. 
OP PEO DP PPODR LOLS 
O, my heart is sweetly dreaming 
Through the gay, soft sammer days, 
And of one wheee thoughts. and feelings 
Are outhbreathed-in all bis lays: 
Thrilling o'er my heart cach songburit, 
All its hidden grief slays. 
Yet I know not in my dreamings 
Who he is, or whence he came; 
White I cherish his bright fancies, 
Ah! anknown is still his name: 
Bet ere long a gem 'twill sparkle 
On the royal crown of fame. 


As the flower in its bosom 
Shrines the blessed drop of dew, 

So my heart would prize the friendship 
Of a soul so noble, true; 

It would gleam amid its darkness 
‘When life’s winds of sorrow blew. 


I wauté soothe him as a sister, 
- Chane the shadow from his brow, 
In his deep despair so lonely, 
While my heart would silent bow 
Low before its Maker, pleading 
For his weal as it does now. 


Will I meet him ere I vanish 

Prom time’s dim and dreary shore ?— 
Ere eternity’s vast waters 

Rise my weary bark before ? 
Once it drifts out on that ocean, 

*Pwill return—ah, never more! 


O, my heart is faint with waiting, 
And its sweetest hope has flown, 

For in friendship’s sacred circle 
Oae is wanting there alone; 

O, my heart is sadly waiting 
For the friend so long unknown! 
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THE NOVICE OF SANTA CLARA. 
AN OLD SEA-CAPTAIN’S YARN, 





BY GIACOMO S. CAMPANA, 





Ir was on my twenty-first birthday that I 
took command of my first ship. Every one of 
these white hairs of mine was then as black as 
a tar-bucket; so, you see, {t must have been a 
good long time ago. 

My ship was called the Grampus, and we 
safled fram the port of Boston. We took flour 
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“grapes ui 
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es i 
and other nidtters-to Lisbof, and from there 
we were to go to Liverpool, where the prin- 
cipal part of our return cargo was to be made 
up. - 

While the ‘ship lay in the Tagus, I lived on 
the opposite side of the river from Lisbon, near 
a tittle town called Almado. The house where 
I lodged was literally buried in orange groves 
and myrtle bowers. I never saw a loveller 


“epot. 


- here was alittle garden attached to the 
house, filed with fruit trees, and producing 
most délicious flavor, in the great- 
est abundance. There was also a grape-vine 
arbor where I used to stretch myself at full 
length, after the business of the day was over, 
to enjoy, what the Portuguese loves no less 
than the Italian—“él dolce far niente”"—the 
lordly luxury of laziness; the air around me 


‘| all teeming with perfume, and oranges, figs 


and pomegranates, hanging within the reach 
of my hand. . . 

\Jn this miniature garden of the Hesperides 
I was one evening recfining, when a pebble 
with a bit of paper wrapped about it fell almost 
atmy feet. Where it came from I could not 
tell. I soon satisfied myself that there was no 
one in the garden; and unless it was thrown 
from one of the windows of the adjoining 
houses it could not have come from without. 

Being unable to come to any decision on 
this point, I unfolded the paper, and read the 


following words, in English: 


“You are an American, and therefore I take 


‘| it for granted you are an enemy to the oppres- 


sor and a friend to the oppressed. Iam a poor, 
friendless orphan girl, a novice of the convent 
of Santa Clara. My relations will force me to 
take the black veil, and become a nun for life, 
one week from this day. I would almost rath- 
er die. I detest the convent, and all connected 


with it; besides, my mother was an American — 


and a Protestant, and though I have been per- 
mitted to know but little of her religion, my 
whole heart ly drawn towards it, in preference 
to that of my persecutors. I have an uncle in 
New York, my mother’s brother, who would 
giadly receive and protect me. But how to 
et there !—how to escape from the convent! 
f you could do anything for me—O, if you 
could—I would bless you—pray for you—till 
my dying day! We novices will all attend 
pee mass, in the great chapel, on Sunday. 
will have a black ribbon in my hand. Par- 
don, I pray you, my presumption—my forward- 
ness, But, O, if you knew how miserable I 
am | _ Eerretia D’ AVEO.” 


That was all. The hand-writing was un- 
commonly neat and delicate, though occasion- 
ally tremulous, and apparently. blistered with 


tears. It was done with a-léadépencil, and the 
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paper was tied to the stone with a siiken 

tring. 

' My age and ceuiparanients were such as to 
be most violently acted upon by such a com- 
munication. A helpless girl, the orphan daugh- 
ter of an American mother, the victim of foul 
wrong and cowardly oppression—could imag- 
ination conceive of a more powerful appeal to 
my sympathies ! 

But it might be a hoax, a “trick, or even & 
anare? Possibly; and being a stranger in a 
strange land, a land too where very strange 
things were sometimes done, common pru- 
dence and common sense certainly required 
that I should be cautious. 

Sunday however would soon come. I would 

then attend the chapel, and if I saw a novice 
with a black ribbon, I would be pretty gafe in 
regarding the note as a genuine production of 
one really in affliction. 
_ Sunday came; I went to mass, and saw the 
troop of novices, and in the hand of one of 
them I saw a bit of black ribbon twined about 
fingers as delicately white as the petals ofa 
new-blown lily. The ample white veil and the 
conventual drapery prevented me from seeing 
anything more. 

But, just as the congregation was in the 

bustle of departure, the white vell was for an 
‘instant thrown aside, and there flashed from 
beneath it a pair of eyes so black and brilliant, 
and yetso tenderly beseeching withal, that they 
baunted me from that moment, by day and by 
night, even in my sleep. 
’ In a second or two the veil was replaced and 
the beauteous vision withdrawn; but that one 
look had taken my heart by storm, and made 
me the lovely novice’s slave, just as effectually 
asa gare of an hour’s duration could have 
done. There is an electricity of the heart, 
more potent than that of any machine: and 
its “prime conductor” is the eye. 

The convent of Santa Clara was not enclos- 
ed by a high wall merely; it was encompassed 
on every side by houses, all the property of 
the convent; and except through these, there 
was absolutely no means of ingress or egress. 
How was it possible to carry off a young lady, 
who was almost a nun, from the centre of this 
stronghold, and that too within a few days? 

For twenty-four hours I slept not at all, and 
did not eat more than halfa dozen mouthfuls. 
My whole soul was brooding over this appa- 
rent impossibility. In the end I became 
fully convinced that if anything was to be done 
it must be by running great risks. It was a 
desperate case, and the only hope was in des- 
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perate remedies. So, as the first risk, I deter- 
mined to tell the whole stery to my landlady. 

I knew the Senhora Valverde to be a very 
zealous, perhaps a bigoted, Catholic; but I 


Anew her at the same time to be a truly kind- 


hearted woman. She spoke English quite 
fluently, and I had a geod deal of intercourse 
with her. I made a confidant of her, fully and - 
unreservedly: and begged her, if she would 
not assist, that she would at least not betray 
me. But she did assist, with all her might, 
and greatly perilled her own interests by so ~ 
doing. 

I was somewhat startled when I learned 
from her that the lovely Estrella was the grand- 
daughter of a marquis. Her father was the 
youngest son of the Marquis D’ Aveiro, and an 
officer in the Portuguese navy. His American 
wife had brought him a large fortune, which 
was inherited by his orphan daughter; this 
wae the true causc -f her being driven, by 
threats and various furm: .° versecution, to 
enter the convent of Santa tis: Jf it be- 
came absolutefy ti: Useary. there is itth: doubt 
that force would be used ©. = -1c. Soran. br In- 
duce her te assume the black vei!. and save 
her property as the spoil of the victors «:. this 
infamous contest. 

Senhora Valverde’s garden was separated 
from the convent by a range of buildings 
which did not form any part of it. They were 
its property, however, and were in part a de- 
pendency of a school for young ladies, which 
was managed by the sisters. There were some 
rooms in this building occupied as hired lodg- 
ings; but, alas! the ledgers must be of the 
female sex. None of the other gender were 
tolerated. 

For several days I brooded over plans and 
projects of a greater or less degree of absurd~ 
ity. At last I had but two days left. Now 
or never the thing must be done. But one 
possible, not to say probable, scheme present- 
ed iteelf; and that I jumped at with the ardor 
of desperation. I would disguise myself as a 
female, and thus procure @ room in one of the 
tabooed buildings. 

By my landlady’s assistance, I obtained a 
dress suitable for an unusually tall woman, 
forged a batch of recommendations, which 
were “doneinto Portuguese” by the Senhora’s 
aid, and thus provided, presented myself as an 
applicant for a vacant chamber, 

When shaved close and clean, my twenty- 
one-year-old face had rather a feminine look, 
under a bonnet; I was accustomed to disguis- 
ing my voice, for sport; and I felt confidenee 
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enough in my own assurancé to go coolly and 
calmly to work. 

The very audacity of the attempt was prob- 
ably in its favor. “At all events, It was suc- 
cessful, and I secured a room with a window 
overlooking a courtyard where the novices 
were accustomed to walk every day, though 


" pot of course without sttendants. I would 


greatly have ‘pre’erred a room nearer the 
ground, but the lowest one vacant was in the 

So far I had succeeded. But what next? 
What advantage was I to gain by this lodge- 
ment within the enemy’s citadel? That de- 
pended very mich upon the nerve, the resolu- 
tion, of the young lady herself. Did she pos- 
sess such qualities? I would sceon know. 

The novices, and some of the boarders in the 
convent, were in the habit of resorting to the 
court beneath my window, for air and exercise, 
several times each day; but accompanied by 
and under the strict supervision of nearly an 
equal number of sisters. 

The utmost caution was necessary, of course. 
The first time I saw Estrella in the court, I 
seated myself at the window, with my face 
concealed, but with one hand carelessly dang- 
ling on the outside, and a bit of black ribbon 
twined about my fingers, as if in listless idle- 
ness. ; 

In a few minutes I saw that my manceuvre 
had produced the desired effect, and that the 
young lady was aware of my presence. But 
the next step was much more difficult. How 
wae I to communicate with her? How was I 
@to make known my plans and purposes ? 

I might drop a note beside her; but it would 
inevitably betray us. It was out of the ques- 
tion. What else could I do? What other 
plan could I adopt? 

There were lying on the ground, within the 
courtyard, quite a number of bite of slate, which 
had fallen from the old and somewhat dilapi- 
dated slate roof of the building. This gave 
me an idea. I procured a bit of old slate, and 
scratched upon {t, with the point of my pen- 
knife, the following words: 


“While the bell is ringing for prayers, to- 
WwW evening, and just after all have com- 
d core yard, I will let down from 
the oe wikdaw a basket large enough to hold you. 
Jump fearlessly into it, and trust to Providence 
and Jwo. Mouton.” 


This piece of slate I held at the window till 
I knew that Estrelia had seen it. I then kept 
it concealed within my hand, watching for an 
opportunity to drop it unperceived. The mere 
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dropping of a piece of slate upon the earth 

would not be noticed, provided I could pre- 

vent them from seeing it leave my hand. 
Estrella, who was as quick-witted as she was 


lovely, saw the difficulty, and immediately pro- 
vided for it. There was a kitten gambolling 


about the place. She trod upon ite tail. It 


gave a squeak, and for a second or two every | 
eye was turned towards it. This was enough 
forme. I dropped my bit‘of slate, and no one 
noticed it. 

Estrella was now suddenly possessed of a 
fancy for scribbling on fragments of broken 
slate. She strolled along, picking up a num- 
ber of pieces as she went, and at length sifp- 
ped one of them into her bosom, unobserved. 
It was the right one. 

The next time she came into the yard, she 


in her turn had a piece of black ribbon-in her 
‘hand. This I at once interpreted into an ac- 


ceptance of my desperate proposal. I tarried 
no longer, but hastened away to Lisbon. I 
had been straining every nerve to get the 
Grampus ready for sea, but much stil! remain- 
ed to be done, and I had to work a good part 
of the night to get everything in readiness by 
the evening of the next day. 

‘Phe sun was almost setting as I ran down the 
steps of the custom-house, with my clearance 
papers in my hand. I jumped into my own 
beat, and eight powerful arms pulled me swift- 
ly across thé Tagus. I was just barely in thme 
to resume my disguise and reach the window 
as the bell tolled for prayers. 

Estrella was on the watch, but I haf already 
seen that she was the object of the strictest 
surveillance on the part of the attendant nuns, 
and my hopes were not very sanguine. I was 
resolved to go ahead, however, at all hazards. 

I hada stout rope prepared, and a bashet 
as large as could be gotten through the win- 
dow. With this simple apparatus I meant to 
haul the lovely novice up if possible; though 
I knew I would have to do it before the eyes 
of the whole squad, with an absolute certefa- 
ty of being caught In the act. There wae no 
other way to manage it, for she was never 
allowed to be alone in the yard for a single 
instant. 

The. decisive moment was at hand. The 
bell had rung, and the novices and nuns were 
leaving the yard. Estrella’ lingered behind. 
One of the sisters observed it, stepped teek 
from the door, and peremptorily ordered her to 
go in, before the others. The poor girl cast a 
despairing glance at the ere ai abel 
to obey. 


rom 
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Measuring the distance .with my eye, I cast 
_ & large bunch of lighted fire-crackers at the 
feet of the imperious sister, and at the same 
instant let down my basket. I did not lower 
_it, but-let it.drop to the ground at.a dash. _ 
- While the others were screaming and run- 
ning fram the crackers, Estrella flew ACTOsS 
the yard and jumped into the basket ; where- 
upon I immediately: began to haul up with all 
possible expedition. The lovely novice was as 
pale as death; but she never once screamed or 
otherwise betrayed: her fear. 
’For a while it seemed as if she might get all 
the way up without discovery; but the opera- 
thon neeesarily consumed a good deal of time, 
and with so many. eyes about I had never hop- 
ed to get off unobserved. She was within a 
foot or two of the window, when some one be- 
low gave the alarm, and in another minute 
there were a-dozen fingers pointing at us, and 
a dozen voices squealing a most discordant 
chorus of cracked trebles. 
Fhere was of course no time to change 
Gregses. I tore off Estrella’s conventual veil, 
- however, buckled about me a cutlass and a 
brace of pistols, and away we went in the di- 
rection of the wharf where I had left my boat. 
I had a mantle thrown over my .dress, which 
served the purpose of concealing my weapons. 
My only hope of safety was in the round- 
‘about couzse which would have to be taken by 
any one coming from the convent before “our 
track could be reached. Many an imprecation 
I bestowed upon the confounded petticoats, 
which clung about.my legs and impeded their 
motion. I chafed too not a little at the neces- 
sity of continuing to go no.faster than a walk. 
By absolutely running we would have attract- 
ed universal attention, and would very proba- 
bly have, been forced to stop before long. 
But the time soon came when nothing but 
speed would serve.us. We had heard a con- 
- fused, murmur and a clamor of voices for some 
- minutes, and finally we saw, coming round a 
corner, at full speed, a motley crowd of shaven 
monks, -lay-brothers, lay-sisters, and miscel- 
_leneous individuals, of all descriptions, crying 
-alend ; : 
“Stop her! stop her! Sacrilege! She is 
egrrying off one of the Sisters of Santa Clara! 
step ker! ‘Sacrilege, sacrilege !” 
_ wWFugt as.they came in sight, two soldiers with 

aaures: joined them, snd soon took the lead. 
It hag now become a question of legs, emphati- 
cally; so picking up my lovely charge with my 
le& arm; I broke for the boat, with all the 
strength and speed that were in me. 
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Excumbered though I was, I distanced all 
my pursuers, with the exception of the two 
dragoons. I was new insight of my boat;- but 
these two men were within eight. or vem yards 
of me. 

‘In this emergency, I pointed out ae boat 
to Estrella, then set:her down, and told her to 
run to it as-fast .as possible. She hesitated a‘ 
moment, but it.was only about leaving me. I 
told: her I would follow her, in a minute or two, 
and implored her to begone. She started, and 
ran like agreyhound.. 

‘At the same instant I turned and faced my 
pursuers, with the cutlass. They all took me 
for a woman, and this act filled them with 
amazement. They wavered and hesitated, but 
at length some one cried aloud: 

“Itsaman! It’s a man, I tell youl Stop 
him! Cateh him, or cut him down!” 

The soldiers drew their sabres, and pressed 
upon me furiously, but I kept them off with 
my cutlass, till I saw that Estrella had nearly 
reached the boat. I then took to my heels 
again, and ran for life and Hberty, in the same 
direction. 

I soon reached the water’s.edge ; but by that 
time, the whole crowd was upon me—many 
having run ahead while I was engaged with 
the soldiers. Ihad to make a dash through 
those who were trying to cut me off, and while 
the soldiers at the same. time attacked me in. 
the rear. 

Estrella was now in the boat. I too jumped 
aboard, and called out to my men toshove off. 
There were by that time scores around us, all 
shouting like madmen. I threw down my 
cutlags, drew my pistols, and gave them to 
understand that I would shoot the first man 
who approached. ° 

Nearly all of them drew back, but one fel- 
low seized an iron ring, in the bow of the boat, 
and held on to it with all his might. I levelled 
my right-hand pistol at his head, and was 
about to pull the trigger; but at that moment 
Estrella cried—“ don’t kill him!” I lowered 
the pistol, drew up my right foot, and crushed 
the man’s hand beneath my iron-shod heel. 
He fell back, roaring with pain, the men 
shoved off, and the next moment they had 
shipped their oars, and were pulling @apidly 
towards the centre of the Tagus. 

Three boat-loads of our pursuers, however, 
were soon after us, and one of these boats, be- 
ing full of rowers, quickly overhauled us; bat 
they had no fire-arms, and were afraid to come 
within pistol-shot. 

I had many a time gazed with joy.and pride 
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upon my gallant ship, but never did I behold 


her with such feelings as now, when cloud 


after cloud of canvass fell from her yards, 
when sail after sail was spread to the wind, 
and slowly cathering headway, she came down 
with the tide, to receive us in her bosom, and 
bear us away to a land of peace and freedom. 

We were now alongside, and while we were 
placing Estrella in a chair, to be hoisted ‘on 
deck, five or six of my men, with loaded mus- 
kets, stood by the gangway, threatening our 
pursuers, who had prudence enough to keep 
at a respectful distance. 

While we were getting aboard, a -man stood 
up in the stern-sheets of one of the boats, and 
ealled out in a loud voice to the others. I 
could not hear what he said; and if I had 
heard him, I would not have been much wiser. 
They answered with a loud cheer, from. the 
other boats, and all immediately began to row 
away with the greatest possible expedition. 


l was about to inquire of Estrella if she had ' 


heard what the man said, when I discovered 
that they were making for-a fort-the guns of 
which commanded the reach of the river just 
below. They were of course going to report 
us.to the commandant, and we might certainly 
expect to be fired into as we passed the fort. 

Expedition was now everything. The tide 
was in our favor, and -we'soon had every inch 
of canvass set that would draw. We then got 
out our sweeps, and away we went, at such a 
rate as the Grampus had never travelled at 
before, with such a breeze. 

They had five point-blank shots at-us, and 
five times asmany more after we had begun to 
get out‘of-range. But they had to “shoot 
fiying,” and Portuguese gunners are not the 
best in the world, under any circumstances. 
A trifling damage to our rigging was all the 
harm their noisy cannonading did us. Most 
of the balls passed high above our heads. 

I now considered that we were safe, though 
I did feel some anxiety at the dawning of the 
next day, and I gazed carefully in every direc- 
tion, with a good glass, as the light spread over 
the sea. But there was nothing but sky and 
water to be seen;and not a sail came in sight 
for several days. 

BSvery additional hour’ spent in the society 
of my lovely companion did but heighten the 
effect which her grace’ and beauty originally 


produced upon me. I was resolved to make | 


her my wife, if she would let me; and it was 
not long before I was able to give a pretty 
good guess as to the probability of obtaining 


such permission. 
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We now laid our dourse’ for St. George's 
Channel. About ‘two hundred miles north of 
Cape Finisterre, there hove in sight a man-of- 
war, which I soon made out to be a French 
corvette. The United States were then, at 
least nominally, at peace with all the world; 
but France and England, and half of Europe 
besides, were at loggerheads, and the rights of 
neutrals, as many of my countrymen can tes- 
tify, were but very imperfectly respected. For 
this reason men-of-war, of all nations; were 
generally shunned as a nuisance by vessels in 
the merchant service. 

Under these circumstances, I made every 
possible ‘effort to give the corvette a wide 
berth; but it was all in vain. She was an un- 
usually fast sailer, and evineed a -pertinacious 
determination to overhaul us. After a long 
chase, she fired a shot ‘across our bows, as a 
signa! to lie to. 

Finding it impossible to avoid a visitation, 1 
backed my topsails, and awaited.an inquisition 
such as many Americans were then made to 
endure, to their extreme vexation, and often to 
their very serious detriment. 

An officer came on board. As soon as he 
reached the deck, I saw- plainly that there was 
a preconceived scheme to put me in the wrong. 
He roughly demanded why I had attempted to 
eseape, and then, without giving me time to 
answer, he declared with an oath that by 
doing so I had proved that there was some- 
thing wrong about me. The innocent, he 
said, courted investigation; it was only the 
guilty who ran away, as I did. 

He now overhauled my papers, examined 
my: cargo, asked’ a hundred questions, and 
finally returned to his ship, to consult his cap- 
tain. Many of his questions’ were asked, | 
have no doubt, for the express purpose of puz- 
zling and'‘confusing me; and with my imper- 
fect knowledge of the French language, this 
was by no means a-difficult thing-to do. 

In something less than half an hour, the 
officer returned, and ‘the captain came with 
him. He was a tall, imperious-looking man, 
with a long gray moustache, and avery white 
head: He harangued me, for along time, 
about: the “Berlin and Milan decrees,’ the 
“ Orders’ in Council,” ports. under’ blockade, 
goods contraband of war; and Heaven knows 
what beside, and ended at last- by taking for- 
mal possession of my ship and: cargo, as the 


lawful prize of his imperial majesty’s ship, 


L’ Imperatrice, the Chevalier De La Roche- 


brune, commander. 
Boiling over with indignation, I'gave the 
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Freneh government, haptrial majesty and all, 
a blessing, in downright, vernacular Yankee 
English, which was a good deal less choice 
than energetic, I dare say. One of the officers 
who heard it happened to understand English, 
and so the entire speech was reported to the 
captain. JI cared very little for this at the 
time; in fact, I would have given it to them in 
French, if I had had the ability to use that 
language as glibly as I did my native tongue. 

There was something else, however, which 
I did care for. They clapped me in irons, on 
the spot, and kept me in close confinement till 
we made the port of Brest, where I was 
eventually set at liberty, but only to learn that 
the case of the Grampus had already been 
adjudicated, and that, in spite of the protest of 
the American consul, she had been declared a 
legitimate prize, with all she contained. 

Here was a revulsion indeed! Toppled head- 
long, in a single ingtant, from the summit, of 
fortune’s wheel, and hurled helplessly to the 
bottom. If,it had not been for Estrella’s un- 
swerving fortitude, and her wise and gentle 
counsel, my hot blood would undoubtedly have 
hurried me into the commission of some des- 
perate deed, which would probably have been 
the means of ruining me forever. She sus- 
tained, advised and comforted me, in a man- 
ner which was nothing less than marvellous in 
one so young and inexperienced. 

As it seemed quite useless to remain any 
longer at Brest, we resolved to go to Havre, 
and there, if possible, procure a passage to the 
United States. As Estrella and I were pro- 
ceeding to the “ Messagerie Imperiale,” where 
places in the diligence were to be secured, we 
encountered, near the Bagnes, a little man 
who seemed to be killing time by strolling 
about and looking at the shipping. We took 
him to be some sort ofan official about the 
great penitentiary establishment at this point. 
We were speaking English as we passed him, 
and this apparently attracted his attention. 

“Are you an Englishman?” said he to me, 
very abruptly, if not impudently. 

I was about to make a very testy reply, for 
my temper was in anything but a toleraat con- 
dition, when Estrella gave me a warning 
pinch, in consequence of which I restrained 
myself so far as to answer, with a sort of semi- 
- surly civility, in the negative. 

“ How is that ?” continued he... “ You speak 
the language too fluently and too well for a 
Frenchman.” 

“Most people speak their mother tongue 
with a good deal of fluency.” 


‘“ You are net a Frenghusan, then ?” 
- “TJ am not a Frenchman.” : 

“ What the deace are you, then?” 

“What the deuce is that to. you ?” ; 

“Not much, I grant you. You might as 
well tell me, though. Are you a Yankee?” 

The seHow’s pertinacity began to amuse 
me, and I answered in the affirmative. 

“ Well, now,” continued he, “ you ought not 
to get angry at me for asking questions. Your 
countrymen live by it, ] am told. What makes 
you so touchy? Why do you look so sour?” 

“Well, Mr. Inquisitor, Pll tel you what 
makes me look so sour. It is your rascally 
navy, your raseally government, your rascally 
emperor—a pack of thieves and cut-throats, 
the whole of you.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! bow’s that? What have the 
rascals done to you, eh?” 

Though addressing me all the time, he kept 
his eyes fixed upon Estrella. This induced 
me to say: 

“T can’t speak French well enough to tell a 
story. The young lady will tell you, if she 
thinks proper.” 

He caught at the idea immediately, and 
though she hesitated for some time, he finally 
induced her to tell the whole affair; and most 
admirably she managed it. Her French was 
pure and beautiful, and the very slight accent 
with which she spoke rather heightened the 
effect, than otherwise. Her voice was as soft 
and winning as her beauty, and the little man 
was evidently charmed by both. He listened 
with, great attention, though occasionally 
throwing in queer questions and odd remarks, 
which certainly displayed a great deal more 
originality than politeness. 

When Estrella had given him a brief account 
of our joint adventures, he mused a moment, 
and then said: 

“Your name, you say, ts D’Aveiro. 
you in any way related to Alphonse D’Aveiro, 
who fell at the battle of Marengo ?” ° 

“Alphonse D’ Aveiro was my father’s brother. 
If he had lived, I would never have needed a 
protector.” 

Without another.word, the man took out a 
pocket-book, tore out of it a bit of paper, 
scribbled a few words with great rapidity, 
handed it to me, and then walked away and 
began to talk to a group of convicts, who were 
at work a little way off. 

“He is a madman—a stark Bedlamite,” said 
I, gazing after him. 

“Let us see what he has written,” remarked | 
Estrella. 


The paper was folded, and addressed, on 
the back, to “Monsieur the Prefect of the 
Department of Finisterre, Rue’ de oa 
Brest.” Inside were these words: =| 

“The Count de Lagny will take immediate 
steps for restoring to the bearer his vessel, the 
wb such cmanagee as he 


tiene signature—not another, word. 

“No, he is not crazy,’ roared I. “The 
heartless scoundrel is amusing himself at our 
expense—making a jest of our misfortunes.” 

If I had been left to myself, 1 would have 
torn the paper to pieces, and followed the lit- 
tle man, with summary chastisement in view. 
But my more prudent companion restrained 
me, showed me.that the object of my wrath 
had disappeared, and even persuaded me to 
see. the prefect and. present the strangely- 
worded paper. 

“T will do anything you tell 00, Estrella; 
but I will be smomnersifully anghed at for my 
pak 

“ That. wont roy you a bit. I’ve laughed 
at you myself, many a time; and Ill do it 
again, if I sndsgen: are afraid of the Comte de 
Lagny.” 

I would ham. gone to the prefecture and 
asked permission to pull the count’s nose, if 
she had insisted upon it; and I would hardly 
have thought the errand a sillier one than that 
in which I was now engaged. 

After considerable delay, I was admitted to 
the presence of the. chief officer of the depart- 
meat, and with a reluctant. hand I gave him 
the paper... He started when he saw the hand- 
writing, read it, looked at me attentively for a 
minute or two, and bi to my unbounded 
astonishment, said: — 

“What damages do on require 3 

Was the man really in earnest, or was he 
only carrying on a heartless joke? He re- 
peated the question, and, certainly looked as if 
he was in earnest. — Hardly knowing what 
answer to make, I at length blurted out: 

“Thirty thousand francs.” _ 

“Bon,” said an count, “Take a seat, if 

He said. ieaneinain-2 lens tone, to an 

udant, who immediately withdrew. In 

it twenty minutes he returned again, with 

a little bag.in his hand, and said a word or two 

to the count, who immediately handed the bag 
saying: «.. «| 


ur money, monsieur. The ship 
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I could hardly persuade myself that what I 
saw and heard was a reality. I mus: surely 
be asleep, or the victim of some strange 
delusion. ; 

“Who, in heaven’s name,” I stammered out, 

“who was the queer little man who gave me 
that paper ?” 

“That queer little man,” said the eount, 
smiling, “wes the Hmperor Napoleon.” 

“And I called him a thief, to his face!” 

“Perhaps you pricked his conscience, and 
indueed him to make restitution. At all 
events, I congratulate you upon the result.” 

The count bade me good morning, and 
bowed me out. | | 

I was still half inclined to think the whole 
business was a hoax. But there wae the 
money! There was no deception in that, for I 
counted out fifteen hundred golden effigies of 
his imperial majesty. And the head on the 
“naps” did look like the litle man’s phiz—it 
did indeed. Pictures of Napoleon were scarce 
in those days. I had never seen one, and I 
could hardly persuade myself that the mighty 
warrior who was shaking all Europe to its 
foundations could really be identical with the 
queer, snuffy little man I had so lately parted 
with. But it was even so. In half an hour I 
was aboard of the Grampus again—its ac- 
knowledged master. 

The next morning we left Brest, not in the 
Havre diligence, but in my own vessel. In 
Liverpool Estrella became my wife. Some 
years afterwards we recovered the greater part 
of her fortune; but if I had never touched one 
cent of it, I would still have continued to 
think, as I do now, that the luckiest thing I 
ever did, even considering it as a mere business 
operation, was the hoisting up of that basket 
from the courtyard of Santa Clara. 





CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 


Steele wrote ee cee on temperance— 
when sober. Sallust, who declaimed so elo- 
queniey ae lh racer the licentiousness of the age, 

a debauchee. Johnson’s essay on 
politeness is admirable, but he was himself a 
perfect boor. The gloomy verses of Young 
give one the blues, but he was a brisk, lively 
man. “The Comforts of Human Life, ” by 
B. Heron, was written in prison, under the 
most distressing circumstances. “The Mis- 
eries of Human Life,” by Beresford, were, on 
the contrary, composed in a drawing-room, 
where the author was su:rounded with every 
luxury. All the friends of Sterne knew him 
to be a selfish man; yet, as a writer, he ex- 
celled in pathos and charity, at one time beat- 
ing his wife, at another wasting his sympathies 
over a dead monkey.—Home Journal. 
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[ORIGINAL] wii 
REGRET. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
LPP 
Life's restless tide sweeps ever on, 
No counter current sets it back; 


_. Weglide like fancies in a dream ;_ 
And not the boldest oarsman there, 
Dare think to stem the ebbing stream. 


Then, since to man it is not given 
Th’ chance to redeem the hours that set, 
Of what avail this constant flood 
Of foolish sighs and vain regrets? 
Why sit in sackcloth dumb amid 
Dead ashes of the changeless past, 
And grieve that fate, or providence, 
_ So sorea lot for thee hath cast? 


Up! it is nobler, braver work 
To reform, than it is to repent; 

And holy deeds and charities 
Atone for many a year misspent. 

And God accepts with kindlier smile 
The frailest soul by sin beset, 

Who yieldeth somewhat, but still strives, 

' Than he who sits in weak regret. — 


The past is dead—the active hours 

The present brings demands thy strength ; 
Work now, and trust in God to bring, 
_ Through seeming ill, some good at length. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS OCCURRENCES 
IN EAST HOUSTON STREET, N. Y. 





BY FRANCIS A..DURIVAGE. 





[ HAVE been recently an actor in certain 
scenes of an extraordinary and startling char- 
acter. When I look back upon them from my 
present standpoint, one favorable to calm re- 
trospection, even I, with all. my impressions of 
these events fresh and vivid, sometimes. ask 
myself, if these cireumstqnces were not the 
confused phantasmagoria of a delirious dream* 
instead of stern realities, so inconsistent were 
they with the prosaic spirit tes days. we 
live in, But no, the evidence li before me— 
legal, convincing —it has the test of 


of the narra- 
tor, Philip Latham, gentleman, which never 


cree Saarland Be. testimony is ready 
be produced should 
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yet was impugned, be called in question now 
by any man of honor and consideration. — 

Yet circumstances personal to myself which 
preceded the more special. subject of these 
pages, might well have rendered my mind in- 
capable of accurate observation, as the reader 


“ecl] ofthis singrative may judge: Taw! men-e 


tered upon manhood with more brilliant pros-. 
pects than myself: Although left an orphan 
at so early an age that I can scarce recall the 
features of my parents, yet I suffered none of 
the hardships-so many children thus’ bereft are 


| called upon to endure. My guardian was’ a 


good man, and my breeding was kind and ju- 
dicious. I lacked neither necessities nor 
comforts; even some little luxuries were 


| granted me, though I was taught to be. self- 


reliant and manly. <A liberal education was 
afferded me, and I graduated from Harvard 
with a high rank in my class. But @ great 
surprise was‘in store for me. The day after 
I left the university, I attained my majority, 
and was then first informed that I came into 
possession of an ample fortune. I think I 
may say, without boasting, that I was fitted 
to enjoy it. I had passed unscathed through 
the flery temptations of youth—my habits 
were formed, my principles fixed, my chakac- 
ter crystallized. I was fond of books, of the 
fine arts, of nature; I delighted in manly ex- 
ercises; I despised all luxury save that only 
which enshrined the beautiful. 

I had formed, in my college days, a scheme 
of foreign travel, to be realized when I should 
have attained a competence. With. not only 
a competence, but a fortune, the dream might 
be instantly fulfilled) My preparations were 
soon made, and I sailed for Europe. I made 
a very extensive tour, and enjoyed all I saw 
with the keenest zest. I admired the glories 
of European capitals; I revelled in 
the wild grandeur of nature in her noblest 
forms, as exhibited in the stern passes of 
Switzerland and the Tyrol. I. deemed that 
nothing could enhance the charm of an ex- 
istence so elysian. But I. was mistaken. It 
needed to Jove and to be loved to dream that 
earth might be indeed a Paradise. And even 
this blessing was vouchsafed to me. On the 
continent it was my fortune to meet with a 
family from New York—the Brentons—mak- 
ing their first tour in Europe, like myself. 
They were people to whom my heart warmed 
at first sight—one of them soon became dearer 
to me than life itself. I will not pause to de- 
scribe Julia Brenton—such beauty as hers de- 
fles description—let it suffice that in her I - 
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found my ideal, that our natures accorded in- 
I was not doomed to suffer any of the -giahige; 
the jealousies, the fears of doubtful and strug~ 


gling love. We gave ourselves to each other 


without hesitation, without a doubt of our 
future happiness. Her fortune, like mine, was 
amplé, and Tam certain that no more accept- 
able suitor could have asked her parents to 
give him their dearest treasure. Ah, then in- 
deed I discovered what it was to gaze on the 
glories of artand nature, with eyes brightened 
by true affeetion! Ah, then I felt how true 


an interpreter*of the mysteries of both is 


truest love! Then, and not before, did I fully 
appreciate the tenderness of Rapliael and of 
Fra Angelico; the leafy glories of Vallam- 
brosa; the music of the Alpine horn echoing 
among the mountains on whose summits the 
lily and the rose were blended as the last kiss 
of the departing sun was pressed upon the 
. snowy brow of the glacier. 

We lingered many months in Europe, and 
then as the time for our union was fixed, I 
parted from ny bride'to prepare a home for 
her reception. Swiftly sped the gallant ship 
that bore me across the broad Atlantic: My 
orders had preceded me, and as money can ac- 
complish the marvels of Adaddin’s lamp, I 
found that the domain I had designated, on a 
commanding-eminence near my native city of 
Boston, had been purchased, the walks laid 
out, shrubbery and flowers planted, and a 
stately chateau been erected on a plan which 
I had forwarded from Paris. I brought with 
mea large quantity of furniture, of pictures, 
statues, books, plate, tapestry, to decorate the 
home of my bird of Paradise, and this care, 
associated with so many delicious hopes, fully 
occupied my niind and time, and gave wings 
to days of absence that otherwise would have 
dragged their weary length along. 

At last all was ready, and as I surveyed the 


product of my wealth and taste, I felt satisfied 
that Julia would approve of all I had done. 


I or Nee ge letters from her and from 





op:-: 


wrecked—the sun blotted from the sky—the 
glory of earth departed—the night of despair 
deseended-on a hundred desolate hearts and 
homes. The newspapers contained a brief ac- 
count of a terrible’ marine disaster. The 
Azalia had taken fife, burned and sunk in 
mid-ocean, every soul on board lost! 

One hour after this intelligence reached me, 
my servants found ine lying insensible on the 
floor in the breakfast room, and the fatal pa- 
per grasped in°‘my hand. I returned to the 
consciousness of my irreparable loss only to 
sink into paroxysms of despair which menaced 
my reason, and nearly cost me my life. Per- 
haps the brain fever that followed alone saved 
me from suicide, Fordays‘and days I lay un- 
conscious of everything, and watched over 
with a tenderness which I know: had nothing 
mercenary in it: ‘The spectacle of such awful 
sufferings as ‘mine calls forth the noblest attri- 
butes of human nature. Men and women 
who, under the circumstances, might be hard, 
selfish, even cruel, are melted to ruth, vindi- 
cate the native glory of our race, and assert 
its claim to future bliss. 

To be brief, I recovered; shattered, worn, 
wretched, it is true, but still possessed of a 
vitality which I then could/hardly call a bless- 
ing: I wandered like a ghost amidst the 
scenes which I had lately trodden with the 
port of a prince. The flowers had lost their 
glory and perfume, those flowers from which 
I had hoped to cull her bridal wreath. The | 
woodland paths which I had hoped to tread, 
her hand in mine, now seemed like the ave- 
nues of a cemetery. When*I went into the 
stable, my dog sprang upon me, and my fa- 
vorite horse laid his head upon my shoulder— 
but what were the caresses of these poor mute 
animals? Theré stood the milk-white palfrey 
I had bought for her'use—I could not bear the 
sight of the beautiful creature, and I rushed 
forth into the air. Alone again in the woods, 
I called aloud on the lost’one; but the echoes 
that sent ‘back her name seemed the utterances 
of mocking fiends, ‘Then I would fling my- 
self on the grass and weep till my heart and 
heatl seenied ready to burst. I would apostro- 
phize her gentle spirit: “Julia, if you are 
near me, as you must be, touch my hand.” 
And I would stretch forth mine, expecting to 
feel the well-remembered thrilling clasp that 
had so often sent the blood dancing through 
my veins. But there came no spirit-clasp, uo 
spirit-answer to my appeal. Then I would tor- 
ture’ myself with’ picturing the exact manner 
of her death. Sometimes she ‘appeared to me 
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sinking into the fiery vortex of the burning 
ship; at other times I beheld her delicate 
limbs whirling unburied in the ghastly .re- 
cesses of the ocean, preyed upon by the ray- 
ening monsters of the deep. My tortures 
were intolerable. I resolved upon a. change 
of scene. Leaving my house to the.care of 
my farmer and his wife, I went to New York. 
I had formed the idea that the rush and the 
whirl of a great city might tend to take me 
out of myself. I was mistaken. ‘The roar 
and clatter of Broadway, instead of diverting 
my mind, turned it inward. It preyed upon 
itself as cruelly here.as in the solitude of my 
estate. I sought the loveliest scenes in the 
environs, in the hope that. the tranquil beau- 
ties of nature might produce an. opposite ef- 
fect. I hired a yacht and crew, and yoyaged 
slowly up the matchless Hudson. . But I saw 
nothing of the beauties of its picturesque 
shores, and even the bold, blue outlines of the 
Catskills, first seen through the gauze of mist 
that veiled without concealing their beauties, 
was mirrored on a heart too desolate to fur- 
nish one throb of pleasure at the magic image. 
I returned to New York sadder, more de- 
spairing than ever. 

But something must be done, if I would 
avoid madness or the grave. Employment, 
no matter what, might save me from evils even 
worse than death. I attempted literature, but 
I had not the nerve for continuous composi- 
tion. I could think and write of but one sub- 
ject, and I shrunk from laying bare the sacred 
wounds of my heart to the public gaze. I 
then bethought me of an art which I had 
studied in Paris partly for amusement, and 
partly to aid me in preserving the most strik- 
ing scenes I visited— photography. Apart 
from the occupation its exercise would give 
me, it would afford me an opportunity of do- 
ing very acceptable service to many poor and 
worthy people. The war had broken out, and 
I resolved to employ my skill without charge 
in behalf of the gallant volunteers and their 
families and friends. Accordingly, I engaged 
rooms — plain and unpretending ones —in a 
house in East Houston Street; and, dressing 
myself very unostentatiously, - commenced 
business. The specimens I had brought from 
Paris made my showease at the door, and my | 
sitting-room up stairs, very attractive. Be- 





came with a young man, the son, who was in 
a Zouave uniform, looked at my pictures and 
inquired very anxiously about my prices. I 
mentioned a very smaii sum, but I gathered 
from their whispered consultations that it was 
a very large one for them. They finally set- 
tled on having the young soldier’s picture 
taken—a single copy. What was. their sur- 
prise and joy when I offered to take portraits 
of all the family, asking for my sole remunera- 
tion the privilege of retaining copies for my- 
self? Of course I did not lack patronage on 
such terms; but my manner of. dealing pro- 
duced entire confidence on the part of my 
visitors, and I learned many cases of domestic 
sorrow and afiliction, some of which my 
wealth enabled me to alleviate, while others, 
beyond the reach of pecuniary help, taught 
me that.I was not alone in my bereavement, 
and that heroism of endurance was not an un- 
common virtue. Insensibly I began to recover 
my former tone of mind. My happiness was 
wrecked; but resignation proved not to be 
beyond my reach, and a life of active benevo- 
lence not unattainable. There was at least 
something left to live for. The accomplish- 
ment learned in an hour of leisure had.already 
done me yoeman’s service, 

The study of faces and characters soon be- 
came interesting to me. There were two per- 
sons —lodgers in the dilapidated house of 
which I occupied a part—who were objects of 
curious study to me. One of these was a 
young man who went by the name of Paul 
Welford. I say he was young, for there were 
many indications of youth about him, and yet 
he bore traces of premature decline. He was 
thin, and there was a nervous tremor in his 
limbs that usually accompanies only a far ad- 
vanced age. His cheeks were hollow, and his 
figure thin, but he was still remarkably hand- 
some. Those exquisitely cut Grecian features, 
those luminous black eyes, that silken, wavy 
hair, black as the raven’s wing, might still 
have won the heart of woman, in spite of the 
sordid dress, the relic of. former gentility, but 
for something repellant in his expression— 
something that. suggested the. fallen arch- 
angel. He had no visible means of support. 
Sometimes he passed days in his room, unea- 
sily tramping to and fro; of ten the whole night 
was so occupied, and again he returned to his 


sides, I had portraits of some of our popular | lodgings at daybreak afler having been away 
generals and several military groups which | since the preceding afternoon. I should have 
produced their effect. The very first day I | premised that I lodged myself in the building, 


opened I had the pleasure of making a whole | 


family happy. A father, mother and sister | 


getting my meals at a neighboring restaurant. 
I often met him on the stairway, with a loaf 
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dinner time. 
scen him with  well-Alled ber 





Saices 


camnediiiadanenn for Robert Macaire. 
“Time-was;though—’ But he cut his prob- 





“After a.pause, he thrust his hand into- the 
breast-pocket of a greasy coat, and pulling 
forth a miniature, the setting of which had 
been removed, handed it to me, asking if I 


et a: . 
pr cae meaetieatal “ and an ad- 





csBechapagl he ‘muttered with a not alto- 
gether unsatisfied look at the mirror, and then 
he glided away. 

‘Phe second fellow-lodger to whom I alluded 
was an old ae rejoiced in the Hebraic 
appellation of Abraham Isaacs. Nothing 


more sordid and repulsive than the raiment of 
this individival could 


well be, conceived; and 
Idoubt whether ‘any of his brethren in Chat- 
ham Street would have given him five shil- 
lings for his whole equipment. But he had a 
grand nose, and a most magnificent beard. 
It was a head Rembrandt would have delight- 
ed to paint in his grand style, with his rich 
and sombre color and massive shadows. I 
offered to take his likeness. 
_ “ What-will you gif me?” was the reply I 


Peediyed. eh yom ee 
_ “ Eight shillings,’ 

























” was my-offer. 
Soe pack-he was. carry- 


yas finished I showed him a proof. 
‘men without some particles of 
x composition, and the old Jew 
o the generalrule. He 
wis fully, and seemed re- 
} : into my hands. After 
about some 
np tome, end i 7 
a ae me von for 


> patiently.” 
<P a ano the 
y promise, 


At the close of that week, late on Saturday 
night, I heard a rap at my door. Opening it, 
I found the old Jew. He had two apples in 


my | his hand—vyery poor specimens of the fruit, by 
-d | the way. They were extended towards me, 


but withdrawn the moment the door opened. 
He seemed rather confused. 

“TI beg pardon,” he said, “ but will-you-be 
so kind, misther, as to oe me what time it 
is?” 

I glanced at the clock on my Seutialene. 
“Tt is eleven.” 

“So late!’ He annadntan but wheeling 
round again, asked in a tremulous moles, “Are 
you fond of apples ?” . 

“T never eat them.” 

“ O, dat’s all,” ‘replied my visitor, od shuf- 
fled off with great celerity. 

He had undoubtedly sought me to. offer me 
the apples as an equivalent for the picture, 
but his heart had failed him after the initiatory 
step, his. generosity had then rallied, and 
finally he was rewarded for the doubtful sacri- 
fice by my refusal. It was.a curious trait of 
a sordid nature, 

One morning, not a great while after this, 
I was roused at an early hour, by a great com- 
motion in the house, and opened my door to 
ascertain the cause. The first person I saw 
was Paul Welford. He was pale, and I no- 
ticed that he was slightly excited. 

“ What’s the matter?” I asked. z 

“Matter? Matter enough,” he replied. 
“The old Jew Isaacs has been murdered.” 

“ Murdered !” 

“ Murdered—found this morning by the old 
woman that takes care of the rooms, with his 
throat cut from ear toear.”  . 

“ Good heavens !”. 

“A fact, I assure you. The coroner’s peo- 
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ple will soon be here.” 


“ And no guess at the motive for this dread- 
ful deed ?” 

“ None whatever. It couldn’t have been re- 
venge, for the old fellow had no enemies; nor 
rapine, for he was as poor as Job’s cat. You 
heard no noise last night ?” 

“None whatever.” ._. 

“ Nor L, for I slept round till seven this 
morning.” 

We went into the room where the poor old 
man lay "in the sleep of death, on a heap of 
sordid rags, saturated with the blood that had 
flowed from his mortal wound. Like the oth- 
er inmates of the building, we were interro- 
gated by the coroner, but could throw no light 
on this tragic mystery. In the corner of the 
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room stood an oaken chest, clamped with iron 
and secured by a heavy padlock. ‘The key to 
this was found in the dead man’s pocket. On 
being unlocked, the chest was found to con- 
tain one or two suits of second-hand clothing, 
an old-fashioned gold watch, some promissory 
notes, and a few hundred’ dollars worth of 
bank notes of various dates, together “with a 
parcel of silverand a few rouleaux of gotd: 
The discovery of this treasure untouched 
made the mystery darker. The theory of sui- 
cide was dispelled by the absence of any im- 
plement that could have inflicted the wound. 
A clasp knife, closed-and rusty, but yielding 
to microscopic examination no trace of blood, 
was found on the person of the deceased: No 
satisfactory conclusion could, therefore, be 
reached. 

This dark affair was food for the sensation 
papers, and the theme of the town talk for 
some days; it was discussed at the cornet 
grocery and in the adjacent lager beer saloon 
a little longer, and then it died away. None 
of the lodgers moved away in consequence of 
the occurrence, and before a great while the 
old house in East Houston Street resumed its 
normal condition. 

In some way or other, however, this tragic 
event seemed to produce a good effect on 
Paul Welford. He began to keep more regu- 
lar hours, and, as he became somewhat famil- 
iar with me, informed me that he had obtained 
some employment as a copyist, showing me 
some sheets of law manuscript written in a 
splendid hand. After working steadily for a 
good many weeks, he appeared one day in a 
new suit of clothes—cheap, indeed, but very 
tasteful in cut and color. 

“ Ah,” said he, “I begin to feel once more 
like a gentleman. I’ve led a harum-scarum 
life, and run through a great deal of money; 
but I’ve sowed my wild oats, and henceforth I 
mean to be a model young man. So now. Mr. 
Photographer, I’ve a fancy to do what I had 
not the courage to do before—sit for my like- 
ness. Don’t be afraid, I'll pay you for it 
honestly.” 

“T could not accept payment fora service I 
once offered gratuitously.” 

“Pride for pride; you forget that I'm a 
gentleman once more,” replied Welford, 

“As you please, then,” said I. “Are you 
ready ?” 

“ Whenever you are.” 


| 
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THE MYSTURfOUS COCURRERCES. 


“T shant have to trouble you agahi,” 
said I. - ; 

“Good ?’ said try sitter, jamping up. “For 

if there's one thing I‘hate more than another, 
it is sitting for a portrait. Being tried for 
one’s life, I fancy, is a’ léas: niomentous 
ener n ; 
It happened that [had no-otWér sitters that 
day; and so I was enabled to' devote myself 
without interruption to taking an- impression 
ofthis picture, which I was determined should 
be a chefd@wutre. Tt should be without flaw 
or speck. When my work was. completed, I 
examined it by means of a mitroscope, but the 
inetrument fell from try bands tin the amaze- 
ment caused by the distovery:I made. Hor- 
ror, fear, astonishment, incredulity renewed by 
a second examination, shook my nerves as 
they have never been shaken before. or since. 
What I beheld, the sequel of this strange nar- 
rattve will show: 

The next morning, at an hour appointed by 
myself, Welford came for his*picture. I led 
him to that part of my saloon where the light 
fell fallest, and placed the photograph- in his 
hands. 

“It is capital,” said he, as he glanced at it 
carelessly, “and now how much am I to pay 
you?”” 

“Stay,” said I, “ please to look-at it through 
this microscope. ef wish you to be certain: 
that the picture is free from the minutest 
£39 

He adfusted the focus of the instrument to 
his- eye, but the first glance of examination 
that ‘fell upon the picture caused a convulsion 
of his whole frame. . 

“It is myself,” he cried, “ and—and the Jew 
I murdered for his money!” 

He had spoken the truth. Incredible as it 
may appear, the solemn fact was, that, stand- 
ing behind the life-like image of Paul Welford 
was the figure of the old Jew, with one hand 
pointing to the ghastly wound in his throat, 
with the other designating his murderer! It 
was this revelation, amazing, awful, unheard- 
of as it was, that had nearly overthrown my 
reason the day before. 

In another instant: the officers of justice, 
who had been concealed behind the curtains 
of, my room, laid hands upon the guilty man. 
What followed may soon be told. His trial 
was purely formal, for he pleaded guilty from 
the first. <A dissipated, desperate, unsuctess- 


I soon accomplished my work; and a hasty | ful gambler, he had discovered that the Jew 
glance at the negative assured me that the | had a large sum of gold in his possession. 


first sitting had been a success. 


By means of a duplicate key, he entered his 
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room, and. was.agyprised: by.his vietim in the 
very act of forcing the lock of his chest. A 
death strnggie, fatal to the wretched miser, 
fallowed. Then Welford possessed himself of 
the key, opemed the chest, and took out.a 
large amount of geld, leaving other property 
untouched, to avoid suspicion. He had the 
-Rerve to rejock the cheat.and replace the 
key. 

To aceount for the superaataral image in the 
picture, various theories were advanced,. the 
most plausible being that I, suspecting the 
murderer, had, unknown to. his, introduced a 
prepared figure in the background, when he 
settome. But artiste who bave examined 
both my negative and the copy, .abake their 
heads and shmug. their showldess. at this ex- 
planation. Those who knew the old Jew. will 
admit that.it. would be bnpoessibje to. counter- 
feit him in-this way. For my own part, I can 
only repeat that I have told the truth, upon 
my honor asa gentleman. 





I might here end my narrative, but I have 
something to add which, though not so strange 
as the incident I have just recorded, produced 
a. more profonnd impression on my heart, and 
gaised me from the depths of despair to the 
summit of earthly bliss. By it I learned that 
joy is almost as terrible as sorrow. Can my 
Feeders guese-what 1 am abont to tell? All 
the peseengers of the Azalia were not lost 
with that ill-starred vessel. One boat escaped 
the flames and. waves,.and that boat contained 
may friends—my love—my. life! Juba was at 
last restored to me. For weeks, months, after 
our union, I could not bear her from my sight 
® moment, could not believe.in the reality of 
my happiness. She is now the light of my 
happy home, where, in. memory of my hour of 
trial, one room is devoted to. my photographic 
apparatus, and one picture, veiled by a cur- 
tain, telis me, from time to time, that the mys- 
terious occurrences in East Houston Street 
‘were not, as bas been charitably suggested, 
the phantasms of a grief-maddened brain. 





A FOOLISH WAY. 


It is said that the ancient philosophers once 
tried to find what was the original and 
natural language of man, by bringing up a 
child so that he never heard the human voice. 
Instead of obtaining their end, the child be- 
came dumb. What hearing is to the ear, 
truth is to the mind; and he who wishes to 
give his child a moral and bee Suey edu 
must not keep him ignorant of moral c 

ious truth. The ehild will becomed@amb. 
—~New York Observer. 


would never have’ 


THE PRO: 

_ A professor o a the University of 
Edinburgh, no ne ving desired the 
students to give alist of their caus in Latin, 
was greatly s at seeing written on a 
ae of paper the name, “Joannes Ovum No- 
After in yain pk for ¢o taagation 

of th this, he at tht beer ‘convinced that it 
od either one of ines: -dasie Latin passages, 
to decipher which even the skill of Bently 

would have failed, or that it was-a hoax. He 





therefore next day, in the class, read out the 
three dark ee “ desired’ tee Oe ter of 
them to stand. "OHS of of the pupils quickly rose. 


“ What are you ?” said the professor. 
“ A poor scholar, sir,’ was the answer. 
“ A very poor scholar, indeed, sir, or you 
written such stuff as “Jo- 

annes Ovum Novum. *That: ‘can't’ we your 
name, sir.” | 

cs don't see,” said. 1 the student, « ¢ where you 
could find better tag Naren is John 
Egnew. ‘ ovum? for ovum * for new ; 
Ovum Novum—Egg 

The professor, seein, ae he e had rather the 
worst of it, immedia ramen 
his forehead, and Dede an at bie hope pupil, 
who was standing somewhat in the reticle. of 
a drill ene exclaimed in a pitiful-yoice: 


“ Alas, alas! something .wrong here, no 


doubt.” 
“May be so,” shouted “Ovum Noyum,” 
“something may be wrong oe jaa strik- 
ing his hand upon his own foreh there is 


nothing wrong "hene.?-—Theodone th Hook. - 





ALLIGATORS’ NESTS. 

These nests resemble hayeocks. They are 
four feet high, and five in diameter at their 
basis, being constructed with grass and herb- 
age. First, they deposit one layer of « on 
a floor of mortar, and having cove this 
with a stratum of mud herbage, eight 
inches thick, lay another set of eggs upon 
that, and so on to the top, tied being com- 
monly from one to two. eggs ina 
nest. With their tails they then boat ah down 
round the nest the dense grass and reeds, five 
feet high, to prevent the approach of unseen 
enemies. The female watches her eggs until 
they are hatched by the heat of the sun, and 
then takes her brood under her own care, de- 
fending them and providing for their subsist- 
ence. Dr. Lutzemberg once packed up one 
of these nests with the eggs in a box for the 
Museum of St. Petersburg, but was recom- 
mended before he closed it to see that there 
bg no danger of the eggs being hatched on 

aan On opening one, a yo ung alliga- 

ked out, and was soon follow by the 

= about a hundred, which he fed in his 

house, where they went up and down stairs, 

whining and barking like so pent young 
puppies ae ee in eee eEeiory- 





NATURE. 
‘There's:music in the sighing of a reed ; 


eras rene Ste gus hing of a rill; 
here’s music in 


ings, if men had ears; 
‘Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 
Brron. 


oy! 


. Pie teas Of ieee. . 

“8 fomonany ts Satie en aan 
ee oa ee oe ~ueeaiatn thashiane haben 
2 aes "Re DL Morn Walter. =. | the worst part of the story is to come! Mr. 

 eiamnmnnanannnns “= | nti always wore his coat buttoned up to his 
«Weep nat, weep not, my tend, | ein’ No® living persofi in Waldo had ever 

== hong songs thy pothy- _» | seenhim with’his coat open! 
aout * He made no sclfthinted newer since 


Weep ina though friends have distant ‘grown, 


~- 


- 





ad 


The heart no longer cheer, __ 
There’s joy where rest the good and brave, 


= aoe ttige thy han 

‘But touch the x % er drowns ee ii, 
And join the Ely band. 

will make thee weak and pale, 


But joy wilh teak theo bold and tree 
"Twill _ thy spirit strong. 


wn ceuhadantedteienenchabannd: 


fea * pejecdl te ica! ess 


Renan ay wet ba ea 


; | Weep not, though death may threaten thee, 


Thy heart shall learn no fear; 
ee NO and with a smile 
Pass to roa radiant a 
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THE MAN or MYSTERY. 


oe 


reeset, Ghai Gappint in the little 
village of Waldo! A ‘dreadful, dreadful cir- 
cumstance; and as a natural consequence, the 
whole vicinity for miles around was ringing 
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with it! Pe 





to abet: tie antecedents of Mr. Grum, and 


‘Three weeks previously, a sstrange gentleman 
had arrived in the stage-coach; and entering 
himself on the books of Craig’s Hotel as “ Mr. 
Grum,” — ae @ room in the second 


cere 


cigars, or drank nae in eemameatiee. 
eae his room from sunrise ‘til, eit, 
except for an hour “just after dinner, when it 
was his custom to indulge ina hasty walk. ~ 

Such a state of things had never before pre- 
vailed in Waldo. It was horribly mysterious, 
and many were the tea-drinkings and solemn 
conclaves holden in consequénce, 
_ The old ladies talked about it at the quilt- 
ings, and at the close of the weekly prayer- 
‘meetings the men “compared notes” at the 
stores and street corners, and the young girls 
whispered tremblingly of it to their lovers as 
they went past the tavern on moonlit nights. 

‘Dick Smith, one of the boldest of the village 
youths, had followed Mr. Grum in his myste- 
rious walks, but the information he got for his 
trouble was exceedingly meagre. Mr. Grum 
went with his head down and scribbled most 
of the time on a piece of paper; his lips were 
compressed, his cheek burning into a fiery red 
spot, he muttered incoherently to himself, and, 
insteal of going round a mud puddle, ‘hewent 
straight through it! © 

“This last act was deemed a sure evidence 
that Mr. Grum had a guilty conscience; for 
what person who had no terrible sense of guilt 
in his conscience would take the polish | ofr 
from his boots by wading through a mud pud- 
dle? There was no polish on Mr. Grum’s 
boots, Dick said; they looked as if they had 
not sven the blacking brush Gas thelr erea- 


- Dick volunteered—by way of eliciting fur- 
ther evidence of this mysterious man’s charae- 
ter—to climb up to his window at the hotel, 
and observe the movements of the attic room’s 
occupant. A cloudy evening was selected, 
and Dick, attended by a couple of his friends, © 
and piloted by the landlord bearing a ladder, 
was shown the mystic window, to which he 
speedily mounted. There was but one. lamp 
in the room, and by the light of that, Mr. 
Grum was very composedly shaving himself, 

4 air innocent proceeding certainly, 


k was sure that the razor was longer 
‘than razors generally; and there 


was - something Canal singular in the 
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fact that he had his shaving water in a six 
quart tin kettle, which was nearly full! 

He soon had a proof that it was singular, 
for Mr. Grum, having finished his performance, 
pushed up the window under which Dick was 
standing, and threw out the entire contents of 
the kettle full into Dick’s face! which had the 
effect of bringing that half-suffocated eaves- 
dropper down the ladder two rounds at a time. 

After that, Dick was careful to keep away 
from the mysterious lodgeér’s vicinity; he had 
no desire to go through another baptismal cer- 
emony. One such experience was enough to 

- satisfy him. 

But very soon a circumstance occurred 
which set the whole village by the ears! John 
Green, 4 drover, arriving at Craig’s late in the 
evening, when the house was well Mid; had 
been put to sleep in the attie reom which ad- 
joined that of Mr. Grum, and separated from 
it only by a thin partition of boards. 

In the dead of the night, the drover was 
awakened by the sound of stealthy footsteps 
in the neighboring apartment, and directly an 
excited voice exclaimed : 

“Yes, by Jove! Pil Rill her! Strange that I 
did not think of it befere!- Oatherine Aas been 
murdered just six months, and it will be well 
to-have another victim added to the lIfst! It 
will help people’s curiosity! Fl do it, and risk 
the consequences !” 

Horrified and indignant, the drover slipped 
out of bed and placed his ear to a crack in the 
partition, that he might the better catch the 
stranger's fearful soliloquy. Directly Mr. 
Gram went on: 

“She shall exist no longer! I swear it! 
But how shall she die? What means shall be 
employed to rid the earth of her? There is 
poison—well, shall it be poison ?” 

Then followed a short pause, during which 
the hurried promenade across the floor went 
on with increased vigor. Mr. Grum was in 
‘earnest. 

“No! paison is too common! Every fool 
ean get poison! Emeline shall die a noble 
death! There are daggers! too much Span- 
ish about that method! By Jupiter, 1 have 
tt! she shall be smothered with a pillow—even 
like the beautifal heroine in Shakspeare! And 
Y1l do it!” 

The auditor shuddered and grew cold with 
horror, He deemed it his duty to make the 
proper authorities acquainted with the fact 
that they were harboring a villain of the deep- 
est dye among them; and accordingly he 
Greesed himself in haste, went below, aroused 


e 
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the landlord, and after a-lenpthy consultation, 
the two alarmed the house, and a magistrate 
was sent for. 

‘Phe drover gave in ‘his deposition; a writ 
was issued ‘for the arrest of Mr. Grum for the 
intended murder ofan unknown lady, and 
when Mr. Grum came down to breakfast, with 
his coat buttoned up,.as usual, he was aston- 
ished to be greeted by a tall, spare gentleman, 
who placed his hand on his shoulder, afd ex- 
claimed in senorous‘taties : 

“ You ate my prisoner!” | 

“Your prisoner!’ ejaculated Mr. Grum, in 
surprised displeasure; “I told her she must 
wait; she has played me false!” 

“I-do not undetetand you, sir,” said the 
sheriff. “To whom do‘you allude?” 

“My—my—to my washerwoman—” stam- 
mered Mr. Gram, growing véry red in the 
face, and drawing his coat still mote closely 
around him. | 

“ We have not the honor of your washer- 
woman’s acquaintance, sir; but we arrest you 


‘in the name of the Commonwealth of the State 


of Maine, for intended murder !”’ 

“Good heaven!” has it come to this? Sir, 
I protest that I am an innocent man! I——” 

“O, yes, lknow about that! They are all 
Innocent, every one of them! I never had the 
good fortune to meet with a single guilty one 
in my whole career as sheriff of this county! 
Not one, sir! You must come with me to tha 
presence of Justice Shaw, and if you are guilt- 
less, there you can clear yourself.” 

There was no alternative, and poor Mr. 
Grum, followed by 4 tribe of hooting urchins, 
at early sunrise, was taken to the magistrate’s 
Office, where at: nine o’cloeck his examination 
began. - | 

Justice Shaw was an excruciatingly digni- 
filed man (all justices are), and fully realized 
the fact that the hub of the universe rested on 
his shoulders; and that the world could not 
revolve on its axle without his aid and counte- 
nance. It is a great thing to fully understand 
your own responsibility. | 

‘Mr. Grum was ordered to remove his hat, 
which he did, with some hesitation, revealing 
to the assembled crowd a singularly handsome, 
intelligent face, pale and cadaverous as if from 
recent illness, or severe mental affliction. 

The examination was conducted with all 
formality; the testimony of various witnesses 
was taken, going to show the mysterious con- 
‘duct of the stranger since his residence at 
Beanville; and finally, to cap the climax, aad 
establish the turpitude of the prisoner beyond 








quit the business or leave her honse. He chose 
the latter ‘the conse- 
“quence! ‘The murder he was about to commit 
‘was a murder on paper! He is writing a nov- 


sr of-dis- _el, the heroine of which is named Emeline, 


sintindienainal aot toueae first few 
sentences of the drover he had looked amused, 
soon smiled, and before Mr. Green had finish- 
ed, Mr. Grum burst into a hard and wae 
trollable fit of laughter! © ‘ 

Justice Shaw sainaenetimaantideliablin, i 
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ped proceedings, and asked the prisoner if he 
intended to insult “this court.” Mr. Grum 
‘would:haye here replied, but his voice was 
so choked with laughter that he was unable 
to do so, and while the justice was deliberating 


on the proper course to-pursue, the door was 


thrown open and a gentleman came in. - Cast- 
ing a rapid glance around the apartment, he 
sprang, Ory om ,and folded the prisoner in his 
_ Arthur omy ‘dear boy! have i found ~_ 
at last?” a 

“ Henry Peried the other, in an embamapeed 
tone of yoice—“why did you seek me? I 
havechosen for myself” 

“Yes; and your choice shall be ours also. 
Your mother miinchagpoan gas | Come home 
at once.” 





"But I amen prisoner here—a prisoner, 


charged with intent to.murder!” o 

Bae datks weree-cf:the-stzanger Ssshed.augrl- 
ly, and turning to the nage author- 
itatively: |. 

i Resse hereditingasieonseceplabr this 
affair to me at once. 1 am in. no weno. ir 
useless delays.” 


Justice Shaw was a little ied by the com- 


manding tones of the stranger, and proceeded 


to give the facts of the case.as briefly as possi- 


ble. When he had finished, the stranger burst 
into a hearty laugh,.as Mr. Grum had done be- 
fore him. 

“My dear sir,” he said,“ you and all the 
rest of these good people have been ludicrous- 
ly taken in. The young.man-whom you have 
arrested on suspicion,is not Mr. Grum, but 
Arthur Gifford, of Portland, and my younger 
brother. We two are the only children of our 
mother, who happens to be both wealthy.and 
respectable. Arthur had the misfortune—ex- 
cuse me, brother—to conceive a violent passion 
for authorship, and for two years he has de- 
voted the greater part of his time to scribbling 
for the papers. His mother has always been 
strongly opposed to this, and about three 
months ago she told him that he must either 





-whom it has become necessary for the interest 


_of the story to annihilate! Authors are, pro- 


verbially, crack-brained individuals, Mr. Dro- 
ver, and probably when you. lisp to my 


shedponer ahoraiehlan» 

Mr. Gifford, alias Mr. aot wadioiennd. 
and just as the court.was breaking up, Dick 
Smith came forward: 

“Mr. Grum,” said he, I wantto ask you one 
question.” , 

“Very well,” said. that gentleman, 5 you can 
_do.so.” 

" Well, then,” pursued Dick, pulling his fore- 
lock in an embarrassed manner, “I want to 


toned up for? The gals and. eee folks 
are dying to know!” f, 

Arthur blushed to the apeeuiie of his hair, 
hesitated a moment,'then replied: 
_._“ The reason why I wear my .coat. buttoned 
up is because my only shirtis held as.a hostage 


venient to wear my coat open without a shirt. 
Authorship is not the best paying business 
in the world.” 


‘The court and the andienceindulgedalittle 
private snicker: and the mysterious stranger, 
with his coat buttoned up, was allowed to 
depart in peace. | a o 

HOLD THE HAY LOWER. 

Dr. G. was, while a pastor in Philadelphia, 
more than fifty years since, an eminent preach- 
er of righteousness; and was honored with 
many seals of his ministry. But his earlier 
sermons are described as having been too high- 
ly wrou a and as marked by great rhetorical 

nish. ave him popularity with a mul- 

titude, but tit hailed of commending him to ali 

his flock. One day, returning from the service 

of the sanctuary, he was accosted by a poor 

that is a member of his church, who ite 
s language was not always adapted to 

ties of his hearers, took the liberty 





“2 gi her youthful pastor a hint. 
“ Mr. Green,” said she, “ what do you think is 
the t business of the shepherd ?” 


© doubt to feed the flock, madam.” 
“That is my notion, too,” she added, “ and 
therefore I think he should not hold the hay so 
a that the sheep cannot reach it.” 
he monition was received in the spirit with 
which it was given, and had its influence in 
causing bim afterward to “ hold the hay lower.” 


@ 


ask.you what you keep your coat allers but-~ 


by my washerwoman. It is not exactly con-, 
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ae -ARD PERRIGO. 
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Though I stand alone and blighted, 
And my hopes are buried low; 


By thy smile my soul is lighted, 
In this darkest night of wo. 


Though the world has all forsaken, 
Thou art true as in the past; 
Thy pure love remains unshaken, i 
By the storm and tempest blast. = 


And when others have defamed me, 
To their lies thou didst not heed; 
As a friend thon ‘st ever claimed me, 

Truest in my utmost need. 


Aud now by the world forsaken, 
And a mark for envious hate: 
Thoogh heart riven, yet soul unshaken, 
I am equat to my fate. 


No worse than the past has brought mé, 
Can the future have in store; 

And the lesson weil is taught me, 
To place trust in hope no more. 


ta Te? 


é 


Though by all the world forsaken, 
I have still a friend in thee; 

And ‘tis sweet, the one unshaken 
Iz the dearest one to me. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FORD. 
AN IBISH GHOST STORY. 





BY A. H. D. 





“ MICK, avourneen, ye’re goin’, shure ? 

“ Och, tak’ another dhrop, an’ be aisy. ‘Its 
a bad night, it ts.” 

“ Faix! it’s a long road and a bad one, 
evick.” 

These expostulatory sentences were volubly 
poured out by a circle of brawny sons of the 
sod, seated in the ingle of a snug little tap- 
room of Ballinshally, to a stout, jovial-looking 
young farmer, who, with a brimming mug of 
potheen in one hand, and a thick, iron-bound 
whip-handle grasped tightly in the other, stood 
near the door, leering with a pair of comical 
little eyes at the buxom landlady within the bar. 

“ Ffould yer tongues the whole uv yez.— 
Troth, an’ isn’t it Fair-day the mornin’, an’ 
the dumb bastes, an’ the childer, an’ the ould 
wormnaan to be lookin’ afther, ye onconsiderate 

3 ‘ 





spalpeens? Shure, it ud look like Mick 


‘| Teenan to be late, and the Murphys an’ 


O’Keegans to the fore. Get out wid yez!”” 

“ Arrah, Mick, tak’ my advice,” said the 
rosy-cheeked landlady, Busitirie forward and 
taking hold of the whip which the young 
farmer grasped. “ For the sake of your bliss- 
ed sowl, don’t go home the night. Shure, 
don’t ye mind the ugly sperit that sits at’ the 


| Ford o’ Darrochdyle? Och, it’s the night: uv 
| all others in the year that the sperit has power 
‘to hurt thravellers. roth, it’s flyii’in the 
| face 0’ rayson, to pass that same place, an’ 
not a leprighawn to say good luck till ye.” 


“Ye might as well be afther savin’ yer 
breath to blow the ‘fire, Misthress Carney,” re- 
plied the young man, snatching away the whip, 
and giving it a sudden twirl around his head 
that made the lash crack like a pistol. on 


go home to-night if all the sperits” 
mara stood fornenst me. So jist’ 
een’ to ne 


"*! Mulligan to bring ‘Norah Cre 


door, and here’s a stirrdp-cup to the” bi uv 
ye. Hoora!? 
And with a sudden jerk of the head back- 


‘ wards, as he applied the whiskey ‘to his lips, 
""f the young man swallowed its steaming con- 


tents at a draught, and deposited the empty 


7 vessel upside down upon the bar. 


The gossips In the chimney-corner shook 


| their heads Im silent reprobation of the young 
‘farmer’s foolhardiness, and the landlady dis- 


appeared from the bar, to give orders to Pat 
Mulligan, the red-headed hostler. 

In afew moments Norah Creen, the little 
black mare which Mick Teenan averred was 
worth her weight “in godld” was led round to 
the door of the cabin, and Mick himself, but- 
toning his coat closer to his throat, and giving 
his top-boots an encouraging hitch, bade good 
by to the occupants of the snug ingle, in spite 
of their renewed entreaties that he would not 
attempt his lonesome journey home. 

“Ye’re detarmined, thin, Mick Teenan,” 
said an old man who occupied the warmest 
spot, removing his short dudheen from between 
his lips, with a deprecating puff of smoke,, 
““ve’re detarmined to leave us ?” 

“Divil smoder me if I’m not, Phil Darley, 
an’ that’s no small oath.” 

“Thin hearken to me, avournesn, an” go: 
round by Pat Doyle’s mill, an’ don’t pass: the: 
Ford o’ Darrochdyle. It’s no fur out uv yer 
way, an’ by that means ye’ll chate the sperit.’” 

Before Mick Teenan could reply to thik ad~ 
juration of the old man, a sudden peal of thun~ 
der shook the walls of the frail roadside tav-~ 
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ern, and a flash of lightning glimmered through 
the windows. 

“ Whillaloo! what’s that ?” exclaimed anoth- 
er of the party, starting to his feet, as the dis- 
mal reverberations died away.in the distance. 
“ Holy vargin, what a crash!” 

The door of the tap-room opened, and the 
carroty head of Pat Mulligan the hostler ap- 
peared in the aperture. His face was white 
as chalk, and from his coarse canvass jacket 
the rain streamed in a score of little rivulets. 
He beckoned nervously to the young farmer. 

“ Misther Teenan, Norah’s conductin’ hersilf 
very onkindly,” said he. “ Divil a bit will she 
be aisy at all, plase ye, sir.” 

The next moment a shrill neigh from with- 
out attested the truth of Pat Mulligan’s depo- 
sition. The bar-room occupants crowded to 
the door, cautiously protruding their heads 
with due deference to the big drops of rain 
pattering from the eaves; and Mick Teenan 
seized the head of his restive mare. 

“ Who told ye to tie the crathur, ye omad- 
hown ?” cried the young man, angrily, as he 
hastily unfastened the bridle which the hostler 
had hitched toa post. “ Norah Creen’s like 
her masther—she'll niver be contented widout 
her fraydom. But, good luck to all uv ye, 
till we meet again, and don’t throuble yersilves 
about Mick Teenan.” 

So saying, and with another crack of his 
whip, the young farmer sprang upon Norah 
Creen’s back; and then with a loud “ hoora,” 
put spurs to the animal, and trotted off into 
the stormy darkness. The buxom landlady 
and her customers remained at the door as 
long as the departing hoofs could be heard in 
the distance, and then returned, with anxious 
faces and many misgivings, to the ingle-tide, 
there to speculate upon the rashness of youth, 
and to refresh each other’s memories by the 
recapitulation of a hundred legends of “ Petti- 
coat-Loose,” “ The Spirit of the Ford,” and all 
the calendar of Irish ghosts and hobgoblins. 

All who have travelled in the south of Ire- 
land, if they have mingled at all with the 
peasantry, must be familiar with the number- 
less marvellous tales that are recited concern- 
ing the celebrated “ Petticoat-Loose,” an evil 
spirit, whose destiny, according to popular tra- 
dition, is to inflict harm upon rash or wicked 
mortals during a term of centuries in which 
she explates an ill-spent life. 

It may be well to remark, in this place, that 
it is the popular belief among the peasantry of 
the south of Ireland, that the purgatory which 
is apportioned to many who die in sin, is often 
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located near the seat of their earthiy crimes. 
In other words, it is supposed that the spirit 
of a bad person, after his bodily death, re- 
mains upon the earth, wandering up and down, 
continually suffering, and constrained to per- 
form certain acts which are at the same time 
its punishment and the means of expiating the 
sins of a former life. For instance, one. spirit 
is believed to haunt the spot where a cruel 
murder was perpetrated, and there its terrible 
destiny is to waylay and murder certain indi- 
viduals who are sent and delivered into its re- 
lentless hands. Others, again, are compelled 
to remain, viewless and disembodied, between 
the heaven and earth, witnessing with the 
keenest pangs the miseries and crimes of their 
friends and descendants on the earth, and re- 
morsefully conscious that they have been the 
cause of all by theirown sins committed while 
in mortal life. 

“ Petticoat Loose ” was, as the belief runs, 
once a beautiful maiden, who, in her life-time 
was cursed with a violent and ungovernable 
temper. In her height of passion, she would 
attack and maltreat an aged mother, beating 
her shamefully, until the poor old woman sank 
beneath her blows, and prayed that God would 
punish her wicked child. Then the right arm 
of the young woman became endued with im- 
mense strength, and as the story goes, increas- 
ed in weight to several tons. Whoever she 


‘struck, or even laid her hand-on, was crushed 


immediately, and thus she destroyed not only 
her mother, but also her lover and many of her 
friends, until at last every one fled from her, 
and she perished miserably, bearing her heavy 
arm down with her to the grave. 

But her punishment was not even then com- 
plete. While her body mouldered in the com- 
mon resting«place of good and bad mortals, 
the spirit of the wicked daughter remained 
near the scenes of her living crimes, and the 
dreadful weight which had been the instrument 
of her earthly penance still remained in her 
uncorporeal arm. The curse still clung to 
her, and she was condemned for thousands of 
years to linger upon the earth, and be the me- 
dium of destruction to sinful mortals. She 
was to sit upon a ruined wall, or in some lone- 
ly spot, and there, at certain seasons, power 
was given her to crush with her fearful hand 
the unfortunate traveller who should cross her 
path, 

This is one version of the story of “ Petti- 
coat-Loose ;” and infinite are the marvellous 
stories connected with the exercise of her evil 
power. The traditions concerning “ The Spirit 





of the Ford” are somewhat different, but the 
same unholy destiny is prescribed to her—to 


Her usual place of resort: 


was the “Ford of Darrochdyle,” where, on a 
her evil power was 


partlehignpieibhdnsibacyenns 
fatal to all who approached the haunted stream. 


And it-was upon’this unlucky night, that our 
headstrong young farmer, Mick Teenan, had 
resolved, malgre the advice of his friends, to 


leave the comfortable tap-room of Mistress 


Campurantpentice:diznat to his lonesome 
homeward journey. 


For some time sherdegain: Raitarets door, 
the little black mare, Norah Creen, dashed on 
through the storm at the very top of her speed, 
and Mick, into whose head the fume of potheen 
had ascended, was in a most.-blessed state of 
indifference as to whether it was midnight or 
noonday. Norah was familiar with the road; 
and her master, sitting firmly in his saddle, and 
grasping the reins, indulged himself in all the 
amusing fancies and corresponding actions, 
which a drop too much is calculated to in- 
spire. Hecracked his whip about his head, 
shouted “hoora” in answer to the thunder- 

: trolled snatches of every old ballad 
he sonal i min to the accompaniment 
mare’s hoof-strokes. Mick was as hap- 
‘uproarous as Tam O'Shanter, before he 
reached Kirk Alloway. 

But as the potent exhilarater, potheen, began 
to lose its virtue under the cold rain which 
now was soaking, through the young man’s 
garments, so Mick's ebullitions of mirth began 
sensibly to decrease. His whip-snaps subsid- 
ed intoa sober waving of the lash, his “ hoora” 

emulated the thunder, and even his 
were now only developed by a 


i spin sco whistle “St. Pat- 
Morning.” 


And as the effects of Mistress Cihenentn whis- 
| <« Teenan began to reflect, 
e} ‘soon arrived at the conclusion, that 
C yrtable.as he had previous- 
isel tobe. His great coat, he 
chung to his body with a weight 
hat satisfied him of its being 
: ted. with Irish fog. Norah's. 
( A ae al exertion.of her 
pe Mesaiella, maase: was. now in- 
yamble. The rain 
to esare but the clouds stil hang 
i eet and 
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lucky bog-spots. Mick Teenan’s thoughts be- 
gan to lose the jontinonnate rose with — 

And as the power of the"spinit of whiskey 7 
departed, the power of “The Spirit of the 
Ford” began to fill his mind with uneomfort-. 
able images. He began to recall, one by one, 
the thousand stories he had heard in his child- 
hood of the baleful doings of this Darroch- 
dyle fiend, and of the numberless. unhappy 
wights who bad been known to set forth upon 
the same road which he was himself journey- 
ing, but who never returned to tell their anx- 
ious friends of their adventures. He remem- 
bered how the parish priest, Father Mulrooney 
(“ God rest his sowl,” murmured Mick; “ he’s 
dead now”), had walked along by the Ford one 
Sunday night, with cross and book in hand, to 
exorcise the evil spirit, and how the good 
father had heard wild, unearthly shrieks when- 
ever he sprinkled the holy water about him. 
He recollected, too, how Will Carey, the mil- 
ler's son, who never feared man nor beast, had 
gone out with a stout erab-stick to the Ford, 
swearing by this and by that, to have a game 
of single-stick with the “ sperit;” and how that 
the poor boy had been found next morning 
drowned in the stream, and his crab-stick, the. 
only token, broken to small bits, and lying by. 
the Ford. 

All these reminiscences, it may be imagined, 
were scarcely calculated to enhance the agree- 
ableness of Mick’s situation, wet to the skin 
as he was, and trotting over a muddy road,at 
the “ witching hour” of one of the darkestand 
dreariest nights laid downin the almanac. He 
could hardly refrain from picturing to himself, 
the comforts of Mistress Carney’s tap-room,.. 
and it is not to be wondered at if he wished 
himself back there, or if he mentally accused. 
himself of having done a yery foolish thing in 
leaving such snug quarters. In, fact, poor. 
Mick, as he peered forward into the darkness, 
and thought of Darrochdyle, almost pulled the 
rein of his little mare to turn her back towards - 
the road-side tavern. But the apprehension of. 
the well-merited ridicule to which he would be 
exposed, should he return to Mistress Carney’s 
after his vaporing departure, checked the hand. 
Beside, he was already more than half way. 
home; and, after passing the Ford, the road 
was direct and good. But. ons itself{— 


there was “ the rub.” Poor M be neared. 
the haunted vicinity, began mais 
_givings. 4 “etna % Berm 


‘Once he thought of the advice of old. Phil... 
Darley, at the tavern, to go round by the mila 
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and thus escape the dreaded pass. But, then, 
to do that, he must retrace his steps nearly to 
the point where he started, and afterwards pur- 
sue a roundabout and lengthy course, which 
would keep him on the road the entire night, 
and completely “beat up” poor Norah Creen 
for the next day. At last Mick Teenan, like a 
true Irishman, came to the conclusion that the 
safest way to get round danger was to go 
straight through it, and so, mustering his cour- 
age for the emergency, he gave a “ chirrup” 
to encourage Norah, cracked his whip to em- 
bolden himself, and away went mare and master 
in a smart canter over the road, towards the 
Ford of Darrochdyle. 

The clouds were now beginning to break 
away, and a few small patches of clear sky 
were straggling out from the driving masses 
of darkness. It was evident that the storm 
was completely over, and that the latter por- 
tion of the night would be starlight. This 
tended somewhat to lighten Mick’s apprehen- 
sion, as it aseured him if the “sperit” was 
visible at all, he could see her better with the 
aid of a little light, and so he might have time 
to “rayson with her,” as he pleasantly, though 
rather feebly, remarked to himscif. But at 
this moment Norah Creen, the black mare, 
suddenly stopped short in her canter, and 
Mick Teenan was well-nigh thrown bodily 
over head. 

“What the divil do ye mane by that ?” cried 
Mick, apostrophizing his mare, as he recovered 
his seat ii the saddle. 

Norah Creen answered with a shrill neigh, 
and planting her fore-hoofs wide apart, 
stretched out her nostrils and began to snuff 
the air. 

“Tunder and turf, what are ye at?” cried 
Mick. 

“Don't swear, Michael Teenan,” said ry 
voice, which seemed to proceed from some one 
by his side. 

But he saw nothing. The mare’s eyes, 
however, were dilated, and acold sweat broke 
from her neck. 

“Howly vargin presarve us!” ejaculated the 
young farmer. 

“Bless yourself three times, Michael Tee- 
nan, and you'll see a friend,” said the voice. 

Mick did as he was directed. He crossed 
himself reverently thrice, shutting his eyes all 
the time. When he opened them at last, he 
beheld a white horse standing beside his own 
black mare. Astride of it sat the figure of a 
maan, and Mick Teenan trembled in every joint, 
-for in the face of that man be reeognized that 


of an old friend long since. dead. It was that 
of Andrew. Boyne, at whose death-bed he had 
himself watched years before in the north of 
Ireland. 

“Do you know me, Michael?” asked tho 
stranger. 

“TI do, Andrew Boyne! In the name of 
God, what are you ?” 

“T am a spirit, Michael, and I have learned 
this night that the life of an old friend was in 
peril. I have come from the far-off north to 
save you, Michael Teenan. And now I say to 
you, go back from this place.” . 

Mick had ‘been gazing in the face of him 
who had been his friend, and a strange feeling 
had come over him. The fear which had at 
first oppressed him was gone, and it seemed as 
if he were face to fare with the living instead 
of the dead. 

“You have come to save me, Andrew,” said 
he, “ what must I go back for?” 

“ The Spirit of the Ford of Darrochdyle is 
powerful for evil this night,” answered the 
strange voice of him of the white horse. 

“T fear not, Andrew, if you ride with me 
beyont the Ford.” 

“ That I cannot do,” said the shape, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Then I will ride alone,” cried Mick Tee- 
nan, spurring his mare. . 

But Norah Creen stirred not; she = 
neighed shrilly. 

“ Michael, you are, as of old, obstinate aid 
headstrong ; but, nevertheless, I will save you 
this night. Listen to me, and obey my 
words.” 

And while Mick Teenan, with a strange 
awe creeping over his heart, watched the 
countenance of his ghostly friend, the shape 
drew from its bosom a long, bright-bladed 
knife, with a black horn handle. 

“Take this knife,” said the spirit of the 
north, in a solemn voice, “place it in your 
bosom, and. ride forward. You will reach the 
Ford, and there you will behold a woman 
seated by the water. She will ask you to per- 
mit her to ride with you. Speak no word in 
reply, but draw this knife, and plunge it into 
her bosom. She will cry to you, ‘Draw, and 
strike again!’ but-as you value your life heed 
her not; for if you draw the weapon she will 
regain her strength and destroy you. But 
spur your horse, Michael Teenan, and spare 
not whip nor reis. You ride for your life, and 
either you or your horse, or both, -must dio 
to-night.” 

Mick Teenan heard the last words of his 


spirit-friend. sounding im sears, -He felt the 
black handle of the knife within his grasp. But 


the white horse and phantom rider were visible 
no more. 

Mick crossed himself once more, while the 
cold drops stood upon his forehead. Then, 
placing the knife within his breast, he spurred 
Norah Creen, and gallopped forward. | 

The heavy clouds were now soudding away 
before a strong breeze, and the rising moon 
began to appear dimly working her way up- 
ward from the horizon. Wide streaks of light 
and shadow began to be developed over the 
face of the country, and it appeared probable 
that by the time Mick Teenan should have 
reached the Ford, the clear light of a cloud- 
lese sky would enabie him to discern whatever 
good or evil might bein his path, 

The young man, though his head was bent 
upon his horse’s neck, his brow rigid, and his 


| 
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teeth set as if in intense thought, was yet al- | 


most unconscious of what he was about. His 
mind was a confused chaos of strange phan- 
tasma, in which no object was clearly distinct, 
yet a thousand were vividly present. The 
events of the evening, his tavern companions, 
his mysterious interview with the dead, his 
lonely ride, all were mingled together, and 
wrapped in a maze of unreality. Only one 


idea gleamed palpably forth, and that was of 


the act—the blow—by which his life was to be 
saved. He nervously clutched the black han- 
dle of the spirit’s knife, and bending on the 
mane of Norah Creen rode on towards the 
Ford. He reached it. 

The stream was swollen and turbid, and as 

Norah Creen dashed in and breasted the wa- 
ter, her feet touched not the sand. The storm 
had fed the mountain streams, and the Ford 
was no longer passable save by swimming. 
The black mare snorted and blew the muddy 
water from her nostrils; but she stemmed the 
current gallantly, and reached the opposite 
bank. : 
There sat a pale-faced, weeping woman, 
with a thin shawl wrapped about -her fragile 
form, dripping with thick drops of rain. No- 
rah Creen stood still upon the banks and 
meighed. Her eyes were inflamed and dilated 
with fright. Mick Teenan clutched the black 
handle of his knife. 

The moon now burst brilliantly from behind 
a frowning cloud. Her raysfell brightly upon 
the banks. They fell, too, upon the white, 


melancholy countenance of the lonely woman, 


sitting upon a stone by the bank of the 
stream. The woman's eyes were blue, and 
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tears were gushing from them thickly and 
fast. Mick Teenan’s heart sank within him. 

“T am weary. I am sick,” spoke the woman, 
in a low, sweet voice, like music. “May I 
ride with you, friend, to the nearest village ?” 

Mick Teenan, as he listened to that voice of 
singular melody, half rose in his stirrups, and 
stretched forth his hand to lift the woman to 
the saddle. But Norah Creen, at this mo- 
ment neighed, and struck the earth with her 
hoof, and at the same moment the black handle 
of the spirit’s knife glowed beneath the young 
man’s grasp like fire. Mick Teenan called on 
the name of God and raised the glittering 
steel. It descended into the bosom of the 
weeping woman. 

“ Draw, and strike again !” 

But Michael Teenan released the clutch of 
the knife, and plunged his rowels in the side 
of Norah Creen. The gallant mare stretched 
forth her neck. She snuffed the breeze and 
sprang away like a cross-boit. 

Then sounded a shrick amid that lonely 
place, as if a thousand souls were expiring in 
agony, Its horrible, unearthly sound was 
echoed and re-echoed from the hills. The ter- 
rible chorus, mingled and prolonged, froze the 
blood and maddened the brain of the young 
man, 

Then, from afar—froim afar off among the 
snows of the north, caine an answering shriek. 
It was the cry of an evil spirit coming to the 
rescue of his fallen sister. | : 

Norah Creen, with breast distended, with 
blood-shot eyes and streaming mane flecked 
with streaks of foam, dashed forward, And 
her master, bending down, hugged the neck 
of his brave mare. On they swept, clattering 
through the solitades; and behind, on the 
wings of the north wind, came the far-off 
spirit to release his sister. 

Mick Teenan raised his head.and gazed for- 
ward with straining eyes. He beheld in the 
distance his own cottxge, shining in the moon- 
light. Norah Creen beheld it, too, and snorted 
wildly as she bounded on. 

On—on, with headlong speed, and look! 
Look, Michael Teenan—the stable doora fly 
open! Look, beyond the threshold stands: a 
black steed, and beside it the phantom of the 
dead. Norah Creen pants and leaps forward. 

“Throw yourself from the saddle, Michael 
Teenan, or you die!” 

Mick heard the voice of his spirit friend 
and flung himeelf from the back of his faithful 
mare. The next instant he had crossed the 
threshold of the stable, and the doors were 
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eloseil behind him, He ‘sank senséless “upon | “George you mide apretty fool of yourself 
the floor. 3 a ev writ last sh HS er a i, tis pe 


In the early morsing, when the-mother and 
the family of Mick Teenan arose, they discoy- 
ered the young:man sleeping upon. tlie stable 
floor, whilst just without the great. doors lay 
Norah Creen—dead. Mick related to his 
awe-struek audienee hie fearfal story, and 
then, arousing the priest and the nelglibors, he 
led them back over the road: that he had: tra- 
versed at the speed of life or death: They 
reached the Ford of Darroehdyle, end closely 
examined the spot where Mick had stabbed 
the weeping woman. — he oF 

The black-handled knife waa there—its 
blade sunk deep in a mass of crimson matter 
which melted and disappeared when they 
drew the weapon forth. i? ow 


Reader—And what became of the black- 
handled knife ? 
Author—I am informed that it is still pre- 
served as a sort of heir-loom in the family of 
the Teenans. After this adventure, Mick 
himself was never known to taste a drop of 
whiskey, or other intoxicating drink; and 
whenever he saw a friend obstinately bent on 
a foolish enterprise, he would shake his head 
and relate the story of his fearful rencontre 
with the Spirit of the Ford, which had made 
him a sober and humble man; always conclud- 
ing his recital with a deep sigh, and the ex- 
_clumation, “Poor Norah Creen !” 





A VALUABLE GIFT, 


Once upon a time, at the gathering of “fine 
spirits” at Drayton Manor Rr. Buckland, Sir 
William Follett, and Mr. George Stephenson, 
were among the guests assembled. Sir William 
having the leading professor of geology at the 
same table with the expounder of new notions 
on stratification, contrived to bring them into 
intellectual collision. Mr. Stephenson dis- 
puted the facts of the formations as alleged, 
and Dr. Buckland defended them; and the 
latter combated the arguments of his opponent 
with such happy fluency and facile reference, 
that he crushed his adversary witli as much 
apparent ease as one.of the engineer's own lo- 
comotives would an obtruding rabbit, when 
the engine was going at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. Mr. Stephenson felt that he was 
worsted, not defeated ; but being pleasantly 
and politely “ chafed,” the efforts that he made 
to recover his position only served to ra- 
vate the pain of his wounds. Although it was 
but a friendly controversy, he was considerably 
irritated, and slept but little that night. He 
was up early next morning, and sought to cool 
his temper in the spacious garden of Drayton 
Maynor. He had not taken many turns on the 
silicia when Sir William Follet made his ap- 
pearance. His first salutation was: 


” 


night. org Be ( 
“J have atrong ong suspicion. of Sas kind, my- 
self, a am,” replied Mr. Stephenson ; 
“but I am convinced I was right after all.” 
“To be sure’ you were,” said Sir William ; 


“but you cannot talk.. I never heard s a 


poner Wate tad on toes and 
ts—and Buckland had only sophistry an 
assertion to ‘eppess ‘to your Matte He beat 
you tow stand-still because you had no 
rhetoric.” -F ua «6h : foo” &ts . > 

“ Sir William, I am no lawyer.” 

“But Iam. Come, sit down in this alcove ; 
and now, before’we are called to breakfast, re- 
peat to me your whole theory.” | 

_ Mr. Stephenson did as Sir William wished. 
He went through the process of fire and water, 


the operations of electricity, the nature of 


sition of strata. 
do,” said Sir William. “Now at 
dinner to-day hold your tongue; leave Buek- 
land tome.” ian | 

After dinner, De, Pars eod excited by the 
triumph of the prece evening, soon intro- 
duced mineralogy. Sir William , in his gentle, 
quiet way, drew him into a controversy, closed 
upon him, out-talked him, and prostrated the 
professor as effectually as the professor had 
overthrown the engineer the evening before. 
Sir William enjoyed the encounter; no one 
was displeased ; and as they rose to retire, Sir 
William whispered, “George, what do you 
think now ?” ‘ , , 


forces, the p 
~* Phat 


“Think!” replied Mr. Stephenson. “I think- 


there is nothing on earth, or in it, like the gift 
of the gab.” 


MONOMANIA OF THE REFORMER 
We have seen a sick man, in moments of hal- 


of his hay ends the supposed disorders 





of his healthy friends around him. He ad- 
ministers his fanciful drugs for imaginary dis- 
ease with infinite tenderness, according as he 
conjectures they are needed. ‘The sight is 
extremely touching, and has dissolved whole 
companies in tears. Equally sad and melan- 
choly it is sometimes to observe a poor sick 
reformer, whose brain has become diseased by 
the contemplation of misery and evil, attempt- 
ing to prescribe remedies for social disorders, 
which either donot exist, or cannot be cured 
if they do. Society is doubtless sick, and needs 
physic and a physician. _ But care must be ex- 


7 


ercised, that the physician is not an invalid | 
himself, and occupied in dealing out medicines — 


for maladies he feels, but does not see. The 
good and amiable member of mankind is some- 
times unhappily a nonomaniac.—Newark Ad- 
vertiser. sae 
PURE LOVELINESS. 
Round her she made an atmosphere of life, 
_ The very air'seemed lighter from her eyes, 
hey were so soft and beautiful, and rife 
~ With all we can imagine of the skies, 
And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 
pure even for the purest human tes; 


Her overpowering presence made you feel 
It WOH ‘nie be id¢latry. to knbel.—By RON. 
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with glittering st 
to hang on the walls, 
_ The fate framed them wth silver bars. — 


ioned i one velvets of rose; 
1 down scornfully on the world, 
‘Throbbing with anguish, and tears, and woes. 
I robbed my heart of its sweetest buds, 
Of its dearest hopes, and purest dreams; 
(And I wove a crown for my idol's head, 
rie -ceene saree a aeentts 


pormeneit h soft brown eyes, 









‘were sweet and red; 
the music of one dear voice, 
7 pe by Ws is rama ed. 
i> Seek ts Hagel | 


1 Gapacw nares red lips said, 
eer. Maetngy oie ox 
lived in my palace for one fleet year, 
ee the clouds were torn and the flowers died ; 
And my tl ee down, and my idol fled, 
‘ meat ee 













e ae ered forever ) Hows; 
meee te ‘Grave-where weg lie dead. 











‘ie avent edie Céles into the little 
ige of B. caused an unusual excitement in 
unity. A young 
ts, with a fine 


Si ae 
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that trignened? her dresses enhanced the charms 
of the really attractive face. 

The village of B., like a variety of other 
little volwns: boasted” with unbounded pride its 
university, and, in prosperous times, this insti- 
tution of learning had flourished like a “ green 
bay tree;” but war times came upon us, the 
young men threw down their books and grasp- 
ed the bayonet, and many of the young girls 
who had gathered together in the “Central 
University” in days of yore, must needs sup- 
ply their brothers’ places at home, planting 
the yellow corn and gathering in the golden 
grain with their fair hands. 

And so it chanced that'the said university’s 
tide ebbed low. Miss Noel, who had reaped 
golden harvests in days gone by, teaching 
musie in the school, turned her attention to a 
more promising field of labor, and but for the 
timely advent of Miss Coles into the school as 
successor to Miss Noel, the young ladies of 
the musical department would have been 
obliged to have hung their harps on a willow 
tree, or taken lessons of Miss Lawson, a young 
person who had secured two or three pupils 
by teaching several dollars below the general 
price,and who, but for the entree of the new 
teacher into the aforesaid school, might have 
secured two or three more, in ‘all probability. 
Now, under the circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at that Miss Lawson, a fourth-rate 
performer, looked with envy and hatred upon 
the new comer, who had no doubt bereft her 

upils she might have won over to her side 
her piano; and not only this, but who 
threw her old music completely into the shade 
with her new songs and the latest instru- 
mental pieces. Miss Lawson’s pupils were — 
just taking “ Revolutionary Tea” and “Bona- 
parte crossing the Rhine,” when Miss Coles 
surprised the community with “Six hundred 
thousand more” and “McClellan’s Quick- 
step.” Miss Lawson saw her danger, and im-’ 
mediately made a tea-party, and invited in - 
not only her pupils and their sisters, but those 
young ladies who, it was expected, would 
take music lessons the ensuing term of the - 
school about commencing. 

Young ladies are fond of attending tea-par- 
ties, and Miss Lawson’s invitations were 
unanimously accepted, Music was called for, 
and that lady entertained her guests with 
“Grandma’s Advice,” “Coming through the 
Rye,” “Bonaparte’s March crossing the Alps,” 
and several other pieces of a like style and 


date. ‘Then the prarerereppcarned upon the _ 
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new music teaeher,.and Miss Lawson entered 
into it with spirit and with zest. 

“What do you think she said the other 
day ?” said that person. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied a chorus 
of voices. 

“The impertinent thing! Til tell you; she 
called here and wanted to hire my piano!” 

“Is it possible?” 

“It is, indeed. She made an excuse that 
she heard I was going away, and was going to 
leave my piano; but what put that into her 
head, J can’t say.” 

“Why I heard you say you were going away 
this fall, and I told her I thought she could hire 
your instrument, perhaps,” observed Miss 
Wilson. 

“Well, suppose she did hear 1 was going 
away, what of it?—she a perfect stranger to 
me! How do you suppose she introduced 
herself? Why, she knocked at the door, and 
when I opened it she said ‘Miss Lawson, I 
presume ?’ and I said ‘ yes,’ and she said ‘my 
name is Coles.’ Did you ever? Such vul- 
garity 

“La!” exclaimed the attentive girls. 

“ And when she came in the door, she just 
pulled up her dress in front so that I saw the 
top of her gaiter.” 

“ Afraid of stepping on it, I guess; I notice 
she wears her dresses dreadful long,” observed 
Miss Wilson. 

“Well, I don’t think It’s at all genteel to 
wear such long dresses,” then said Miss Law- 
son; “J never do.” 


She had no need to have made the remark. | 


The short scrimp dress told its own story. 

“They say she’s awful stuck up,” spoke up 
a little prinking mise, one of Miss Lawson’s 
pupils. 

“No doubt of it; and hateful and overbear- 
ing. Why, you can just see it in her eyes.” 

“ And the way she holds her head,” observed 
another. 

’ “ And the how she talks,” added another. 

“Did you hear the story Mrs. Morehouse 
tells about her ?” questioned one. 

“No,” chorused the rest. 

“Well, I'll tell it as Mrs. Morehouse told 
me. It seems when Miss Coles arrived, the 
lady where she was to board was cleaning 
house; so, as her beds were down, she took 
her over to Mrs. Morehouse’s to sleep—she 
and another young lady who had come up 
with Miss Coles. In the morning, Mrs. More- 
house said, the stuck up thing got the young 
lady who was with her to go down stairs and 


bring up a basin-of water for her to wash in, 
Instead of going down into the kitchen aad 
washing in the sink, as she ought to have 
done.” 

“Now that’s too bad,” observed Miss Wil- 
son, a pleasant, thoughtful girl. “Miss Coles 
told me all about it. They got very dusty 
the day before travelling, and when they 


-arrived at Mrs. Stafford’s her house was all 


upside down, and they had no opportunity of 
washing themselves. ‘When they went over 
to Mrs. Morehouse’s they thought to geta 
basin of water at night, but the family had 
gone to bed, and they didn’t like to make any 
disturbance; so in the morning the young 
lady who was with Miss Coles volunteered to 
go down and get a. basin of water and a 
towel.” 

“Phew! of course she tells it all her own 
way. But that isn’t the worst of it—she sent 
that young lady over to Mrs. Stafford’s for her 
morning dress! Too stuck up for me!” 

“She told me the young lady was going 
over to Mrs. Stafford’s for some articles of her 
own, and she said she would bring over Miss 
Coles’s morning dress, if she wished it,” sald 
Miss Wilson. “Miss Coles’s travelling dress 
had a rent in it, and was duaty and soiled; be- 
sides, I suppose she didn’t think it looked ft 
to put on in the morning.” 

“T suppose you'll be taking lessons of her 
soon,” snapped Miss Lawson. 

“J hadn't thought of it—yet I may,” was the 
reply. 

“She plays horridly,” said Miss Lawson; 
“the day she was here I asked her out of 
politeness to play, and such playing !” 

“JT have heard that she was quite a good 
performer.” 

“ Well she’s a most ¢iserable one. She has 
a faculty of making a great noise and show, 
but she makes awful mistakes; although no 
one except a proficient in music would under- 
stand or notice them.” 

“She played very well, the day I heard 
her,” said one. 

“Of course you couldn’t detect the mistakes. 
She has a very easy way of getting over 
blunders.” 

“Such fortunate blunders shay seemed like 
variations,” laughed Miss Wilson. 

“She may suit you, but she don’t me,” 
snapped Miss Lawson. “Did you hear she is 
from Missouri ?” 

“Yes; she said her father was obliged to 
leave for his life, and that a8 men were gener- 
ally safer travelling with ladies than alone, she 
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accompanied him.. I think she was really 
brave,” said Miss Wilson. 

“A great story! I suppose you believe it! 
How would aman be safer with a lady, I'd 
like to know ?” 

“Well, I suppose the secessionists wouldn’t 
shoot into a carriage so quick if a lady was in 
it, as ifa man was travelling alone. I guess 
they don’t make a practice of shooting women, 
bad as they are.” 

“ Of course they would. But then suppose 
what you say is true, why didn’t he take his 
wife, instead of her ?” 

“I suppose he thought a young lady hardly 
the best individual to proteet and care for 
a parcel of little children—that’s what J sup- 
pose,” said Miss Wilson, growing quite pale 
in her excitement, for she really liked the 
quiet, pleasant, lady-like Miss Coles; besides, 
it was her nature to defend the characters of 
any absent persons, especially when she was 
prejudiced in their favor. 

For several days after the tea-party there 
was nothing discussed but the new music 
teacher. The stories about Miss Coles, ill-na- 
tured as they originally were, lost nothing by 
repetition. It was rumored that Miss Coles 
was a secessionist—that she was a spy—that 
she wouldn't sing the “ Star-spangled Banner,” 
and that she had been heard to sing southern 
“ Dixie ;” moreover, that she had most auda- 
ciously insulted. poor Miss Lawson, and that 
she had ordered Mrs. Morehouse round like a 
servant—that she wanted to use the people of 
B. like “ niggers,” and that she couldn’t play 
as well as the veriest school-girl. 

And Miss Coles, unsuspecting, went on in 
the even tenor of her way, little knowing of 
the torpedo at her very feet; pleasant and 
affable to all, yet with her native dignity of 
character distinctly manifest. She little 
thought her every look, word and action were 
misjudged. To be sure the coldness of the 
people with whom she came in contact had 
arrested her attention several times; yet she 
never suspected the real state of affaira until 
she accidentally overheard a conversation 
that revealed all. Sick at heart, with a dull, 
lonely pain in her very soul, Miss Coles left 
the music room and returned to her boarding- 
house. She found a dirty faced boy ringing 
a bell and shouting, “Great War Speech! 
ladies and gentlemen, turn out! meeting at 
Fowler’s chureh this evening! every one be 
present and hear Colonel”—here the boy’s 
voice was lost in the ringing of the bell, and 
the poor girl hastened to her room, where, 


a ti 


throwing herself. upon her couch,she gave 
way to desolate sorrow. 

A low tap at the door. 

“Tt’s only me,” spoke the cheerful voice of 
Mrs. Stafford; “there’s a gentleman in the 
parlor wishing to see you; he has been wailt- 
ing here for half an hour.” 

“ Who is he ?” | 

“Somebody pretty smart. Look your beat, 
Mise Ella.” And the lady turned and disap- 
peared. 

“Who can it be?” questioned Ella Coles to 
herself, as she bathed her eyes and arranged 
her toilet. “ Who can it be ?” 

& @ ® & & 

The church was in a perfect blaze of light, 
and crowded with “fair women and ”—the 
brave men had mostly gone to the war—and 
a few invalids, boys, old men and lukewarm 
patriots filled the house. Miss Lawson was 
there, all animation, in all the glory of a new 
fall bonnet, and by her side sat one of her par- 
ticular friends, the two maintaining a most 
interesting whispered conversation. 

“She’s ruined for this place,” whispered one. 

“ Everybody’s down on her,” said the other. 

“Can't obtain any patronage.” | 

“ Of course not,” assented the other. 

“Who's to speak ?” 

“Colonel Simmons, a real brave officer, who 
was wounded lately in Virginia—recruiting 
his health, and, O, he’s so handseme! I sent 
him a beautiful bouquet this evening "—Miss 
Lawson whispered—“ I’m going to set my cap 
for him. Ah! there he comes, and”—a blank 
pause—“ Miss Coles!” 

“The forward huzzy! went to his lodgings, 
no doubt, and forced her company upon him,” 
whispered Miss Lawson. as the handsome 
officer ascended the rostrum. “ Just as soon 
as the speaking’s over, I shall tell him asa 
friend just what a character the thing has got 
here.” 

Miss Lawson was as good as her word, and 
after the concourse of people were dismissed, 
nodded to her friends and elbowed her way to 
the speaker, where he stood surrounded by 
several of the leading men of the village. 

“ Colonel Simmons.” 

That officer bowed, and a bystander an- 
nounced Miss Lawson. ° 

“T saw you come in with that new music 
teacher,” began Miss Lawson, forgetting her 
nicely studied speech in her embarrassinent, 
for the young colonel’s cool, handsome eyes 
were upon her. “She, I know, forced her 
company upon you, and IJ; thought it only 
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right you should know Het charactér, She’s 
a secesh—she wont sing the “Star-spangled 
Banner ”—she—” 

“Madam,” spoke up the colonel, in a clear, 
ringing voice, “I have heard of the manner in 
which the daughter of a persecuted patriot 
and the betrothed wift of a wounded officer in 
your army, has been treated in this loyal vil- 
lage. It is ashame to you! Allow me to bi 
you good evening!” | 

He advanced to where Ella Coles stood, 
placed her arm in his and left the church; and 
Miss Lawson collapsed like a damaged balloon. 

Miss Coles is all the rage now. No songs 
as beautiful as those she sings—no manners 
80 refined—no words so chaste and elegant as 
those she uses. A great reaction has taken 
place, and the great public extols where they 
once censured, and goes down on its knees, 
not beholding a mere music teacher, but the 
betrothed bride of a hero. 

And Miss Coles? There is a great peace in 
her heart, and she harbors no unforgiving 
feelings. She is onl} waiting for the peace 
that must come, until then content dwelling 
in the generous, noble heart of him who 
adores her. : 

There are many who are thus waiting, up 
and down ove? the length and breadth of this 
land. God bless and God help them! 

———--—- oa 
SAGAOITY OF ELEPHANTS. 

The following story is almost too strange to 
be true, but we find it in one of our exchanges, 
given as authentic. It shows that elephants 
have a sagacity which approaches very near 
to reason, and it might puzzle even a shrewd 
metaphysician to draw the line of separation 
between the two: 

Some Indian soldiers stationed at an out- 
post near Fort de Galle, in Ceylon, to protect 
a granary containing a large quantity of rice, 
were suddenly sent away a few miles in order 
to quiet some unruly villagers. Two of the 
party re to remain. No sooner had 
the soldiers withdrawn than a party of wild 
elephants, which had been long noticed in.the 
neighborhood, made their appearance in front 
of the granary. They had been.preceded bya 
scout, which returned to the herd, and having 
no doubt satisfied them that the coast was 
clear, they advanced at a brisk pace toward 
the pbuilding. When they arrived within a 
few yards of the enclosure, quite in martial 
order, they made a sudden stand, and began 
to reconnoitre the object of their attack. 
Nothing could be more wary and methodical 
than their proceedings. The walls of the 
granary were of solid brick work, very thick; 
and the only opening into the building was in 
the centre of the roof, to which the ascent was 
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by a ladder. On the approach of the el- 
ephants, the two astonished spectators clam- 
bered up into a lofty banyan-tree, to escape 
mischief They were so completely screened 
by the foliage of the tree that they could not 
be perceived by the elephants, though they 
could see very well what was going on below. 
Thick brick walls were objects which seem 
at once to call forth both the strength a 
sagacity of these dumb robbers. 

othing daunted by the greatness of the 
difficulty which they had to surmount, they 
Hagan their operations at the angles of the 
building. A large male elephant, with tusks 
of immense size, labored for some time to 
make an impression; but after a while his 
strength was exhausted and he retired. The 
next in size and strength advanced and ex- 
hausted his exertions wit 
A third then came forward, and, applying 
those tremendous levers with which his jaws 


were armed, and which he wielded with such — 


prodigious might, at length succeeded in dis- 
odging a brick. An opening once ne 
other elephants advanced, when an entra 
was soon obtained sufficiently large to admit 
them. As the whole herd could not be accom- 
modated at once, they divided into small 
bodies of three or four. a 
their fill, they retired, and their places were 
immediately supplied by the next in waiting, 
till the whole herd, upward of twenty, had 
made a full meal, By this time a shrill sound 
was heard from one of the elephants, which 
was readily understood, and those that were 
still in the building immediately rushed out 
and joined their companions. One of the first 
division, after retiring from the granary, had 
acted as sentinel while the rest were enjoying 
the fruits of their sagacity and perseverance. 
He had so stationed himself as to be enabled 
to observe the approach of an. enemy, and 
upon perceiving testroops as they returned 
from t eile he sounded the a. of re- 
treat, when the whole herd, flouris 

trunks, moved rapidly into the jungle. The 
soldiers, on their return, found that the ani- 
mals had devoured the greater part of the 
rice. <A ball from a fi B-tiece was discharged 
at them in their retreat; but they only wagged 
their tails, as if in mockery, and soon disap- 
peared in the recesses of their native forest. 





VICE. 


He who yields himself to vice must inevita- 
bly suffi If the human law does not convict 
and puiish him, the moral law, which will 
have obedience, will follow him to his doom. 
Every crime is committed for a purpose, with 
some idea of future personal pleasure; and 
just so sure as God governs the universe, so 
surely does a erime, although concealed, de- 
stroy the happiness for the future. No matter 
how deeply laid have been the plans of the 
criminal, or how desperately executed, detec- 
tion pursues h ke a bloodhound, and 
tracks him to his fate. 








The best part of beauty, after all, is that 
which a picture cannot express. 
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fomrarrat.] 
THE ANGEL OF THE MIND. 


_ Dedicated to Miss R. W., Gettysburg, Pa. 





BY J. HOWARD WERT. 





This world is mixed with many scenes 
Of parried pleasure and pain; 

And I sometimes think both love and care 
Gnaw deep in the wearied brain; 

And I sometimes dream, as billow-tossed, 
I toil in the fevered strife, 

That labor and love are the gauntlet and glove 
Of an unsubstantial life: 


That labor’s the febrile grasp for fame, 
That wears out body and soul; 

That love is the rust of ideal minds, 
The heart-throb’s poisoned bowl. 

And then my brain aches and whirls again, 
To fathom the misty unknown: 

To reaeh the shore, where eternity’s door 
May be paseed by Azrael alone: 


To see if futurity may not unfold 
The pleasure without the pain, 
And the partied strokes of a world of care 
Fire not the aching brain. 
Whenever such musing thoughts arise, 
When the world looks dark to me, 
When there beams no sign of a happier time 
In mind’s philosophy, 
There is blent with these dreams a soothing calm, 
(For a face is mirrored to me); 
I saw it—perhaps in dreams, perchance in a 
throng— 
Bat it much resembles thee. 
And oft at eve on the busy street 
That face goes flitting by; 
The light of that eye, like the bow of the sky, 
Breathes love, but never a sigh. 


And I sometimes think in pinioned dreams, 
That the smile of that unknown face, 

That helps to calm both pleasure and pain 
In time's bewildered race— 

The smile of that mist-veiled angel of good, 
More bright than the houri’s glance, 

Is like to thee—but, pardon me, 
’Tis all a dream, perehance. 
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BY LAURA J. ARTER. 








“Ien’r ft perfectly beautiful, Lawrence? 
So delicate, and yet so elegant. See the dain- 
ty curve of this lily, and the half opened bud 
is perfect. How I wish I had the money with 
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the to puivhase it: Sovhengptdes.chipwite- 


ty-five dollars.” , we ESS 

The little lady ttitdetl het teuatifat eyts up 
to the face of the gentleman beside her, with 
an expression he could not help but read. It 
said as plainly. as possible, that it would bé a 
pretty keepsake for him to purchase for her. 

He knew very well what was paseing in her 
mind, but save a flush on his white forehead, 
be made her no reply. The lady paid for 
some trifle she had bought, and with another 
glance atthe elegant bracelet that had elicited 
her admiration, turned and left the fashionable 
store. The gentleman, Lawrence Vane, walk- 
ed by her side in silence, ever and anon look- 
ing into the rosy face that was now darkened 
by a little cloud, and at the pretty lips, whieh 
wore an unmistakable pout. Finding that his 
companion, Mildred Trover, was not inclined 
to break the silence between them, he became 
moody himself, and there was a look of actual 
pain on his fine face. Presently he com- 
menced : 

“Mildred, you are thinking me penurious 
and mean, not to have bought you that pretty 
trifle, are you not?” | 

She looked up quickly, her face turning 
crimson, as she felt how completely he could 
read her thoughts. She hesitated a moment, 
and then sald, frankly: 

“J was thinking I should have prized it a 
great deal, if you had given it to me, for you 
have never given me any keepsake since our 
engagement, Lawrence, and that was so beau- 
tiful, and not expensive, either. I can get it 
myself at any time I choose, but I would have 
valued it so much more highly if it had been a 
present from you.” 

She turned her glowing cheek from his 
view, for there was something in his face that 
half frightened her—a look so sad at first, that 
settled down into a hard, stern determination. 

“You shall have it, Mildred. I will get it 
for you to-morrow; I have never given you 
anything yet, and I should love to see my dar- 
ling wear a gift of mine.” 

“0, Iam so giad, Lawrence, because it 
pained me to think you anything but noble 
and generous.” The smile returned to the 
lady’s lips, and musical words fell from them— 
words that were sweeter to the ears of Law- 
renee Vane, than the chime of silvery bells 
would have been. | 

He left her at the door of her elegant home, 
and walked hurriedly down town to his place 
of business, for Lawrence Vane was nothing 
but a poor cletk in a large | wholesale estab- 


| 
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Hshment, and must needs be pentctual at all 


times. 

It was strange that a belle Hke Mildred Tro- 
ver should have loved one so far beneath her 
in the fashionable world; yet, flattered, and 
in a great measure spoiled, as she had been, 
there was much that was good and noble in 
her heart, much to draw her to a sensitive, in- 
tellectual man, such as was Lawrence Vane. 

Then their courtehip had been a romantic 
one from the beginning. They had met in 
the country one summer, where Mildred had 
gone te see an aged and dearly-loved aunt. 
Lawrence Vane was there, a privileged and 
much loved guest. Mildred’s aunt had known 
him from boyhood, and highly delighted was 
the dear old lady to have her two favorites 
meet and know each other. 

Withdrawn from fashionable influences and 
conventionalities, what was more natural than 
that Mildred should forget her fortune and 
her pride, and wander for hours through the 
- beautiful landscape, listening to the pleasant, 
yet sensible words that dropped from the lips 
of Mr. Vane? Or what could have been more 
natural, than that during those walks at sun- 
set and by moonlight, and in the quiet sails on 
the beautiful lake, where their two voices 
blended together in song, her unrestrained 
heart had gone forth tenderly and lovingly, to 
the brave, true one that called her to him? 
So it had been, and so Lawrence Vane had 
won the prize that others had failed to pur- 
chase, even with their heaps of wealth. 


4 2 & ® * * * 

* “Hege it is, my darling. Let me clasp it 
on your’arm. Do you know, Mildred, how 
much I love you-—that I would sacrifice life 
itself to give you pleasure, my beautiful, dar- 
ling Mildred ?” 

He drew her to him, caressing the small 
hand that lay so confidingly in his own, look- 
ing down on her with a greedy, worshipping 
look, as if he feared she would fade away from 
his fond clasp, and as if he longed to place her 
bodily in his heart, there to keep her forever. 

“ You are a foolish boy, Lawrence, and yet 
I would not have you otherwise. It is wick- 
ed in me, but I love to know how much you 
worship me—to feel that for my sake you 
would forsake everything else in the world. 
I am such a spoiled girl, that I wonder you, 
with your delicate perceptions of good and 
evil, should ever have found qualities in me 
to love. O, Lawrence, I shall try to ever be 
worthy of you, to repay you, if possible, for 
all your love and kindness to me.” 


Her voice was low; tender and full of feeling. 

“Will you promise me, Mildred, that even 
if others should turn from me with loathiag— 
should scorn and pass me by with hatred, that 
you would come to me through the jeers and 
taunte of the world, and love me as you do 
now ?” 


She looked quickly up into his face, wonder-" . 


ing much at its pallor, and at the husky tones ~ 


of his voice. She laid her hand on his dark 
hair soothingly. 

“TI promise you, Lawrence, that so long as 
I have life, I will love you, even though the 
whole world rose up to prevent it. If the day 
should ever come when sorrow and care have 
settled down on you, and those who are friends 
to you now, pass you by without a kind look 
or word, I will come to you and help you bear 
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life’s burden, for though my feet may be weak, - 


and faltering, my heart will be firm and brapgy’”’ 

“God bless you, my Mildred, for your ten- 
der words. I believe you, I trust you, as I 
have never believed and trusted any other 
woman in the world, and as I never shall any 


other.” Ha, kissed the sunny, love-lit face,’ «| 


again and aigale: At last he rose to go. 

“T shall not see my darling again for 4wo 
long months. , .You do not know how lonely 
I shall be withoytfou.. Will you remember 


me, Mildred, .3/en .surrounded by the gay 
throng at Sav ?., Will you remember 
me, and this hay Wevening we have spent 
together?” | 


“T shall never forget you, Lawrence—you 
will ever be with me. I shall hear your 
words, and feel your hand clasping mine, even 
in the crowded and brilliant ball-room. My 
heart wil) yearn there for a sight of your dear 
face, or the touch of your loving lips.” 

A little tater and he left her, her face bathed 
in tears; the first she had ever shed for him, 
because the first time she had ever left him for 
so long a period. 

* eS e te * 

The two months had almost passed away. 
They had been happy ones for Mildred—at 
least they had been as happy as any she could 
know away from Lawrence. There had been 
letters from him—letters full of love and feel- 
ing, and yet over the tone of them afl there 
brooded a sadness she could not account for. 

She sat on the piazza one night, quite alone 
for the moment, as the gentlernan she had 
been dancing with had gone to bring her an 
ice. Two gentlemen standing in the moon- 
light, perfectly unconscious of her presence, 
went on with their converyation : 


: 
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“Lawrence Vane a petty pilferer! Is it 
patter I am sorry—very sorry. He was a 
‘ ' fellow, and I always thought him 
lof honor. What could have induced 
him to throw away his good name for such a 
trifle?” The speaker’s voice expressed genu- 

ine sorrow and surprise. 

_ *T believe the way of it was this. He has a 
sweetheart, I have heard—a belle and an heir- 
ess—and Lawrence is a high-spirited fellow, 
and could not bear to appear parsimonious in 

_). herveyes. Being used to'wealth herself, it is 
probable that, either through heartlessness or 
thoughtlessness, she expected from him the 
same expensive attentions that were bestowed 
upon her by her wealthy suitors. Mr. Gra- 
the senior partner in the firm where 
was employed, was the first one to 
iis guilt. He noticed that Lawrence 
becor ine gloomy and morose, and wonder- 
yhat could have caused the change—for 
wrence is usually a cheerful, whole-souled 
2» know—he kept a Move watch on 
hing, if possible, to discover and _ re- 
the cause, for Lawrénce had always 
7 ahes. favorite with him. What was 
_ horror and surprise, when one evening 
the store was closed he discovered Law- 
t five dollars from the safe! 
as wild and hurried, and he seemed 
te of great mental paint Grieved and 
d measure, Mr. Graham thought 
mention the matter to any one, till 
her disclosures made it absolutely neces- 
sary. That night he saw him at the opera 
ith Miss Mildred Trover; and it was no 
doubt for the purpose of taking her, that he 
wile the money. Scarcely a week afterwards 
ected him taking money from the safe 
gain. This time his employer followed him, 
- determined to see what could have prompted 
him to take such a disgraceful step. Law- 
__ renee went into a jeweller’s store, and pur- 
4 chased a delicate but elegant bracelet, and 
ee to Miss Trover's residence.” 
“Do you suppose she knew how small his 
salary was?” interrupted the first speaker. 
O,no, she probably had not thought any- 
thing about it, and imagined he could very 
such a present. Be that as it may, 
ina the lady wear his gift—the same, 


ire from the deseription. It was a 
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from his salary. Lawrence did not try to de- 
fend himself, they said; but his very silence 
was full of the bitterest humiliation and an- 
guish. He tried to find other employment, 
but somehow or other the story got out, and 
no one would trust him. I saw him last week 
—the perfect wreck of what he used to be 
disgraced and gloomy. I have heard that he 
supports an aged mother, and often he has 
gone to bed supperless, that he might purchase 
some little luxury for her. Lawrence is be- 
coming dissipated very fast, and I pity him 
sincerely. No doubt his fine lady will desert 
him, too, as have all of his other friends.” 

“ Never !—so help me, God, never !” 

A white, stony face gleamed up suddenly 
from amidst the shadows, and Mildred glided 
away, leaving the two gentlemen looking with 
astonishment at her retreating form. 

* * * * - - 

Mildred was at home again. The merning 
was a dark, gloomy one. Sullen clouds over- 
hung the sky, and a thin, drizzling rain had 
frightened in the fashionable ladies who usu- 
ally thronged the streets; but Mildred never 
heeded the weather, scarcely seemed conscious 
of it, as she hurried along, her pale face only 
half hidden by the veil thrown over it. Com- 
ing down the sidewalk, slowly and despond- 
ently, oblivious to everything around him, she 
beheld Lawrence Vane. She remembered 
herself just in time to repress the cry that rose 
to her lips; and as he raised his eyes and be- 
held her, he gave a glad start, then, as if recol- 
lecting himself, he paused a second, waiting tq .. 
see how she would greet him, disgraced and‘ 
dishonored as he was. She only bowed slight- _ 
ly, and stepped into a store, leaving him more 
gloomy, more wretched, more humiliated, than 
he had yet been. 

Poor Mildred !—she had not dared to speak 
to him there, her heart was too full; she knew 
she would have burst into tears the first word 
she uttered. She stood still, and almost breath- 
less, till he had passed on down the street, her 
heart aching painfully as she remembered the 
mournful, reproachful glance he had bent upon 
her. And it was her fault that Lawrence 
Vane was what he was—a man shunned by 
honest men. 

She came out of the store at last with a look 
of calm determination on her face—a look that | 
said she had battled with and overcome some 
fear or weakness. Her steps grew faster, till 
she almost run. She forgot to be weary, for- 
got herself, forgot everything but Lawrence 
Vane in his hopeless despair. , She entered the 
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large establishment where he had been em- | you he shall never be found wanting again. 
ployed, and asked a clerk if she could see Mr. | I appeal to all the good and Christian feelings 
Graham. The reply was favorable, and a mo- {| in your heart, try him once more, for my sake 
ment later she was ushered into his office. | —for the sake of sweet pity and mercy.” The 
An elderly gentleman, with a grave, pleasant | tears choked her further utterance, and her 
face, rose as she entered, and politely handed | wistful, eager face was a picture that would 


her a chair. have softened a harder heart. than Mr. Gra- 
She sat down in sijence, not daring to trust ; ham’s. 
herself to speak for a moment, half-scared at “He did me a very great wrong, Miss Tro- 


her own daring in coming at all, and on such | ver—a very great wrong; for he abused my 
anerrand, Her pale, beseeching face touched | confidence in him, and wounded my feeling as 
the heart of Mr. Graham, as nothing else | no one else could have done. But I can say 


would have done. for him, in.spite of ali this, that in every other 
“You seem to be in trouble, Miss Trover. | respect, he is just such a man as I should be 
Is there anything I can do for you?” proud to call my son. It has hurt my feelings 


The kind voice re-assured her, and a look | more than you think, to set him adrift on the 
into the benevolent face loosened her tongue. | world. Maybe I was too hasty in doing so— 
“T have come to ask a very great favor of _ maybe I did wrong. At any rate, for your 
you, Mr. Graham; one that I fear, with all | sake, I will try him again. Tell him from me, 
your kindness, you will not grant me.” She | Miss Trover, that it is only for your sake.” 
paused, as if doubtful how to proceed. In her gratitude she took his hand and cov- 
A light flashed over the mind of Mr. Gra- | ered it with kisses. 
ham, and he was the first to break the silence. “ God bless you, Mr. Graham! Your words 








His voice was slightly stern. have filled my whole heart with sunshine. 
“Do you come from Lawrence Vane, Miss | You have saved, by your kindness, a fellow- 
Trover ?” creature from a lifetime of despair. I wish I 


“Not from him, but for him and myself. | could find words to thank you.” 
I am the one to blame for the disgrace into “Your happiness more than repays me, my 
which he is now thrown. In my uttemthought- | child. I am an old man, and have a daughter 
lessness, I urged him to take me to the opera, | of my own, and my heart is not quite made of 
because I preferred going with him, and be- | stone. Lawrence was a good boy anyhow, 
cause I thought it only a whim of his, that he | and I have not felt quite right since he left. 
did not wish to go. It was very improper, _I hope and trust he will be all you promise. 
very ungenerous in me; but we are affianced, | There, now, my dear girl, go home and rest 
Mr. Graham, and exhibit but little formality | yourself; you are ill and weary, I can see from 
to each other. In the same way I was the in- | your face. Good-by.” 
nocent cause of his purchasing the bracelet, He did not give her time to thank him 
never even dreaming what it would cost him. | again, but hurried from his office, through the 
I have brought his spotless name down low in | long counting-room and into the street, and 
the dust. I have crushed out the brightest, | watched her till she turned the corner. 
best hopes of his life. I would give my life to | “A good girl—a noble, good girl! I hope 
recall it. my daughter may be just like her, and I hope 

“ He is so proud and sensitive, he could not | Lawrence Vane will appreciate and treasure 
endure to have me think him avaricious, and | the prize he has won.” 
so he was tempted and fell. O, if he had | Something very like a tear glittered in the 
only told me his circumstances frankly, this | old gentleman’s eyes as he walked slowly back 
pain would have been spared us both, and I | to his office; and there was a very warm spot 
should not be here this morning before you, | in his heart. 
like a pleading, guilty culprit myself! Mr. When Mildred reached home, a note from 
Graham, you know what I would ask of you. | Lawrence awaited her. She read it through, 
Take him back into your service once more, | while the scalding tears fell thick and fast. 
and let his exemplary conduct hereafter crush “© Mildred, it almost broke my heart this 
out the shame attached to his name.. No one | morning, when I met you, and saw that you 


will trust him now, ‘and unless you stretch | scorned me, even as others do! I could have 


; borne anything else but that. I felt as if I 
forth a hand to save him, he is lost. Treat | jould have loved to drop dead at your feet, 


him as you would have your own son treated | never to mar your life with my presence again. 
were he in the same condition. I promise | HowI had hoped and prayed for that meeting 

















suffered, all the ago- 
have i _the temp tations T have 
through gudvesdfilty till then, T am 


+ I aim not so lost’ to 


Seléaws my pay. Idi 
because I did not wish palin to 


; it has been gnawing 


etslogs, Grageing tne, ever 


died before I 
had “ever, in my weaknes, committed such a 


: “do not write to make you miserable 
! a. ou from an engage- 
ul to you—a very 
- Lsend you hae your as too, 
if I had it near me 
. its sad, beautiful 
one wale -by for the last 
“time? You can never know the anguish it is 
» to write this. LAWRENCE V ANE.” 


wa ‘evening now. The leaden clouds 
] , pt their heavy tears, but Mildred hur- 
Jed along the dim, narrow street. with heart 
ful ‘of, sunshine and happiness. She had de- 
lined using her carriage—instinctively she 

unk from une any display that would 
- the contreg between the 
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wrence moved. She paused at a dingy, 
Story _ wodden building, and rang the bell. 
4 tidy servant-girl answered it. 
ae ats pane Dawr-bere 2” 

“a 


it Ii er the door. was opened, and Law- 
ence Vane stood on the threshold. At. first 

. 1 not see the slight, girlish figure, half 
n by the e window curtain; but the next 
go and caught her in. 













: darling, you are an angel 
ome to me now!” He bowed his face till 
e Aap oie sh bale, and sobbed like a 


ild not. come to me, Lawrence, so 
I want to ask you to 
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as well as a thief. Poverty is | 


joy. 
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should not have loved you less because pov-. 
erty stood by your side. So much I love you, 
Lawrence, my darling, one, that I can brave 
all things for -” She drew his face 
down to her own, and kissed his lips. 

“ Would that I were worthy of you, Mildred, 
noblest, devoted girl,” he said at last, calmed 
and soothed by her tenderness. 

The hard, flinty look had .gone out. of his 
eyes now, for with Mildred to love and cheer 
him, he could once more lift his head bravely, 
and look in the face of the world. 

“You are worthy of me, Lawrence, and the 
world shall yet call you a good, honest man. 
I have news for you, dearest, the best, most 
cheering news.” 

Then she sat down and told him all that had 
transpired that morning after she saw hin, all 
of Mr. Graham’s goodness. 

“T owe you more than life, sweet. Mildred, 
more than love. What shall I ever do to show 
my gratitude ?” 

“ Be a good, brave man, and resist. all temp- 
tations, however strong, and let me stay with 
you, Lawrence, to love and help you on.” 

“Do you really mean it, Mildred? You 
are not trifling with my feelings? Will you 
be my wife now—the wife of a poor, dishon-, 
ored clerk?” How eagerly he looked into 
her sweet, glowing face ! 

“T mean that I will be your true, loving 
wife, Lawrence. Vane, if you will take me, and 
love me always.as you do now.” How full of 
unutterable tenderness was her voice! 

He could only, kiss her again and again, 
murmuring softly: 

“To think 1 should ever for a moment haye 
doubted you, my sweet Mildred, my precious, 
devoted, darling little girl!” Suddenly a 
painful thought checked the current of his 
“What will your father say to this, Mil- 
dred? What will my little darling do when 
taken away from her luxurious home to one 
where the bare necessities of life will be al- 
most unknown ?” 

“JT shall be happy anywhere in the world, 
dear Lawrence, so that you are withme. I 
have already told my father what I should do. 
He was very angry at first, and threatened to 
drive me from his door if I persisted in my 
designs; but finally he grew calm, and tried 
to persuade me to abandon you to your fate. 
Father is kind at heart, though, and when he 
saw how miserable it made me to have him 
talk so, he promised to treat you as kindly as 
he could, for my sake; but said he would ney- 
er do anything to assist us along in the world, 
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till you had proved yourself to be worthy. 
That was all I asked of him, and more than I 






expected. Nothing but bis great love for me 
induced him to make such ai 2. For- 
tunately for us, I have alittle ecttage, a snug 


brown thing, that was given to me by my 
mother, so that we will have a cozy home, 
even though it be not afine one. Then Uncle 
John gave me my: piatio, se that I can take it 
with me, and I intend giving music lessons, 
both to amuse myself and assist you.” 

He tried to interrupt her, and to beg she 
would not thisik of such a thing; but she was 
firm and unytélding. — 

“JI am fond of music, and it will be a pleas- 
ure tome. I have been such an idle girl all 
my life; but now I am going to be a good, 
useful woman. O, Lawrence, we will be so 
happy in our little home!” She looked up 
into his faee With a glad, contented smile. 

It was growing twilight now, and he ac- 
companied her back to her home, another and 
a better man than she had found him. A 
month afterward they were married. 





Five years later, Mildred sat in the parlor of 
one of the hotels at Niagara Falls, where 
Lawrence had left her to see about getting 
rooms. Two gentlemen came in and com- 

menced talking. 
That is the first time I have seen Law- 
rence Vane for five years. He was 4 gloomy, 
disgraced man then; he is an honorable, re- 
spected one now. Whathas caused him to go 
‘up in the world so fast, I wonder?” 

“It is all through the influence of his wife, 
I believe. She is a noble woman. I never 
dreamed she had such a true heart—she is 
one out of a thousand. She went to Mr. Gra- 
ham, and got him to take Vane back into his 
place again, and then leaving her spacious, 
elegant home, married Lawrence and settled 
down in a wee cottage, where she taught mu- 
sic, and assisted him bravely and cheerfully, 
in every way possible. Shehas the true cour- 
age. From the day she married Lawrence, 
he seemed a new man, and he has been climb- 
ing up in the world ever since. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s confidence in him is fully restored, and 
he has lately bestowed on him an interest in 
the firm. So much for woman’s love and in- 
fluence. Had it not been for his wife, I firmly 
believe he would this day be a worthless, mis- 


erable man; but through her faith and perse-_ 


verance, he was saved.” 
At this moment Lawremce came frito the 


SAVED. 


room again. He looked down fondly iate the 


flushed, beautifal face of fie Wi =| 

“ Little wife of mine, what hag pleased you ? 
I can see joy shining from yeu eyes”. 

“It is nothing to teil you, ‘Lawrence,” sanil- 
ing sweetly in his face all the while; bat fa 
her heart there was a sweet song resounding, 
“Saved,saved!” j= i... .-: 

RESULTS OF A: ER 

en oe on ee li¢- 
erary biography, of what ‘oR 
eoper ise may aceomplish,:in the way of intel 
ectual progress. One of the most remarkable 
cases of the kind is that of Anthony Purver, 
an Englishman, who had been brought up as 
a shoemaker, with no education excepting a 
very slender knowledge of his native tongue. 
Purver was a Quaker, of a serious turn of 
mind, and after much reflection he resolved 
to examine the religious principles which he 
had imbibed in his youth, and In the course of 
his inquiries found himself much embarrassed 
by the different translations and explanations 
of Scripture. This determined him, though 
late in life, to study the original languages. 
He began with Hebrew, and in a very mod- 
erate compass of time, made himself a compe- 
tent master of that and other oriental lan- 
guages, which are most useful to acritical - 
knowledge of the Scriptures. He afterwards 
learned Greek, and at last Latin, and finally 
undertook the Herculean task of making a 
new and literal translation of all the books ef 
the Old and New Testament, with notes criti 
cal and explanatory, which was published in 
two volumes, folio, in 1765—the fruit of thirty 
years’ laborious application. He was aided 
by an excellent memory, but the resolute and 
persevering manner in which he4gplied him- 
self to his literary labors is none “the less 
commendable.— Notes and Queries. 
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SOHILLER’S MIDNIGHT STUDIES. 

On sitting down to his desk at night, he was 
wont to keep some strong coffee or wine 
chocolate, but more frequently a flask of old 
Rhenish or champagne, standing by him, that 
he might from time to time repair the exhaus- 
tion of nature. Often the neighbors used to 
hear him earnestly declaiming In the silence 
of the night; and whoever had an opportunity 
of watching him on such occasions—a thing 
very easy to be done from the heights lying 
Gpposite his little garden house, on the other 
side of the dale—might see him now speaking 
aloud, and walking swiftly to and fro in his 
chamber, then suddenly throwing himself into 
his chair, and writing, and drinking the while, 
sometimes more than once from the glass 
standing near him. In winter he was to be 
found at his desk till four, or even five in the 
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‘morning; in summer till towards three. He 


then went to bed, from which he seldom rose 
till nine or ten.—Carlyle's Life of Schiller. 
; ‘- ‘ 2 
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eternal steps of progress 3 

To that ai anther calm and slow, 
Which repeats |—W Berrize. 


MR! STERLING’S CONFESSION. 


[orrGtKaL.] 
TO A FRIEND. 





BY WILLIAM CLARENCE WARE. 





‘O, let us cheer each other, love, 
While here below we live, 

And never barter friendship, love, 
For all the world can give. 

O, never let ankindness, love, 
Fall from those lipe of thine, 

Bat let us ever cherish, love, 
Friendship pure, divine! 


For what is life without it, love ? 
What joy can this world give, 

When friendship and sweet faith, love, 
Have ceased in us to live? 

Ah, let as cheer each other, love: 
Of friendship let us sing, 

And time will fail dull sorrow, love, 
‘With clouds and cares to bring! 





[onromaz.] | . 
KR. STERLING'S CONFESSION. 


PLL LIS 


BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


POPPING 








My father was a respectable merchant, liv- 


ing in New York city. He met a terrible end, 


perishing by fire. I was studying medicine at 
the time, with Dr. Betton, when I received in- 
telligence that my father’s house, in White 
Street, had been burned to the ground, and 
that he had perished in the flames. My mother 
was rescued. I immediately left for New York, 
for the purpose of consoling her under her 
great affliction. When my father’s affairs 


eame to be investigated, it was found that he’ 


had left my poor mother almost penniless, al- 
though I had been led to believe that he was 
quite wealthy. It was partially this reason 
that made me give up the medical profession, 
for I knew from my mother’s scanty means 
she could ill afford the expense necessary to 
prosecute it vigorously. \ 

It was about a year ago that my friend, Mr. 
M., the well known New York attorney, sent 
for me, begging my immediate presence. I im- 
mediately hurried to his residence, supposing 
that he wished to consult me on some case. 
I was shown at once into his study, where I 
found him poring over a parchment. 

“Brampton,” said he, after he had shaken 
hands with me,“do you know a Mr. John 
Sterling ?” 


“ Sterling—Sterling,” said I, endeavoring to 
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recollect; “I cannot say I do. But stay,” I 
continued, “I remember a Mr. Sterling, a 
banker, with whom my father did busifess.” 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. M., “he died last 
night.” 

“Indeed,” I continued, supposing, of course, 
there was some mystery about his death to be 
investigated. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. M., speaking slowly, 
“and he has left you by will seventy-five 
thousand dollars.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, starting up from my 
chair, as if I had been shot. 

“He has left you seventy-five thousand 


“dollars,” repeated Mr. M., in a quiet tone. 


“Impossible!” I returned; “I did not know 
Mr. Sterling personally ; I never spoke to him 
in the whole course of my life; in fact, I do 
not remember ever to have seen him.” 

“That may all be true, but he has neverthe- 
less left you this money.” 

“But how can I take it when it rightfully 
belongs to his wife and family ?” 

“No, Brampton, it rightfully belongs to you.” 

“You are speaking enigmas to me, Mr. M. 
How it is right that Mr. Sterling should leave 
me such a large sum of money is more than I 
can fathom.” 

“Listen to me attentively, Brampton, and I 
will soon convince you that you are right- 
fully entitled to the money. You are aware 
that there is no profession which penetrates so 
deeply into family secrets as the law. The 
hiding place of the skeleton, which they say is 
to be found in every man’s house, is readily 
entered by the family attorney, and all the se- 
crets of his clients are necessarily revealed to 
him. During my professional career I have 
had confided to me some extraordinary se- 
crets, which, if I were to reveal, would make 
the world stand aghast. Parties who have 
held situations of honor and trust, who have 
been held by the public as model husbands and 
fathers, who have been looked upon as the — 
very epitome of integrity, would appear as 
scoundrels, forgers, and some even guilty of 
the highest crime known to the law. But the 
sacred nature of my profession closes my lips; 
I dare not bring to light the hidden skeleton, 
and stamp on it the impress of truth by reveal- 
ing the facts to the world.” 

I could not understand what the exordium 
meant, and could only bow in reply. 

“One of my best clients was Mr. John Ster- 
ling,” continued Mr. M.; “a man of consider- 
able fortune, and who was supposed to have 
led a most exemplary life. He was a member 
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of a church, and noted for his charitable dona- 
tions to the funds of the cause he espoused. 
No one had ever presumed to breathe a word 
against his private character, and he was cited 
as a model of philanthropy and just dealing 
by all who knew him. When [ first became 
acquainted with him he was a widower with 
no family. I had known him for several years 
without discovering anything in his past 
history which led me to suspect that it con- 
tained anything of a remarkable character. I 
always thought that he was unusually reserv- 
ed and silent, but supposed that it arose more 
from his natural disposition than from any se- 
cret preying on his mind. I hope you are 
listening attentively, Brampton ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied; “I hear every 
word.” 

“Three days ago, I was summoned to his 
house in a great hurry. The messenger stated 
that my immediate presence was necessary. 
Somewhat surprised at this sudden summons, 
I lost no time in obeying it. Whien I reached 
his house, which was situated in Fourteenth 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, I found his house- 
hold in great confusion ; severa: doctors were in 
attendance, and alarm was expressed on every 
feature. It appeared that Mr. Sterling had 
been seized that morning with a paralytic 
stroke, and no hope whatever was entertained 
of his recovery. I was immediately shown into 
his bed-room: where I found the sufferer reclin- 
ing on a sumptuous couch. He presented a 
sad spectacle; one half of his body was dead, 
and his mouth was distorted. He did not, how- 
ever, suffer much physical pain, but his face 
wore an expftssion of intense anxiety. The 
moment he saw me a smile flitted acress his 
distorted features. He made a sign for me to 
approach his bed-side. ) 

“<‘T am glad you have come,’ said he, in a 
hoarse whisper; ‘I want you to make my will. 
It is a duty I ought to have attended to before. 
Set about it at once, for I feel that my end is 
fast approaching. Who knows how soon this 
feeble flicker of life may leave me ?” 

“T procured writing materials and set about 
my duty. I soon finished the preliminary 
writing, and paused for him to instruct me as 
to the disposal of his property. The invalid 
anxiously awaited for this moment, and then, 
inatone of voice which was firmer than when 
he first spoke, he said: 

“*¢T bequeath the sum of seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars to Mr. James Brampton, detective 
officer,son of Mr. Thomas Brampton, late of 
White Street, in the city of New York.’ 


-fession to you. 
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“¢ But your relations,’ I ventured to suggest. 

“<Do as I bid you,’ continued the dying 
man. ‘I. leave my relatives the rest of my 
property, to be divided equally among them.’ 

“J had no course left but to obey, and drew 
out the will as he requested. At the same 
time I thought it very strange that he should 
leave such a large sum to you, Brampton. 
The will was properly attested. When all 
was completed, a load appeared to be taken off 
the invalid’s mind; a placid smile overspread 
his features, and he made a sign that ali should 
leave the room but myeelf. 

“< Mr. M.,’ said he, as soon as we were alone, 


‘draw your chair close to my bed-side, get 


your writing materials, I want to make a con- 
I can see that you are sur- 
prised at the provisions of my will; ut hear 
my history, and you will then learn that I have 
only performed an act of reparation.’ 

“I remonstrated with him, and advised him 
to remain quiet and not excite himself by con- 
versation ; but he insisted, and said that if he 
did not ease his mind he would suffer fearful 
torture in his dying moments. Seeing that he 
was determined, I drew close to his bed, as he 
requested, and took down the words as they 
fell from his mouth. Here is his confession.” 

So saying, Mr. M. handed to me a dozen 
pages of MS., and begged that I would read 
them. I did so, and the following is his 
strange history : 

“Fifteen years ago I was erigaged in Maiden 
Lane as a banker. I dida large business, and 
soon accumulated a considerable amount of 
money. But reverses came; I speculated, and 
soon found myself involved beyond redemp- 
tion. There was no other course open to me 
but to flee the country. I made my prepara- 
tions, and soon arranged everything to my 
satisfaction. 

“The very evening before my intended de- 
parture, as I was examining my books after 
bank-hours were over, I was interrupted by a 
knock at the door of my private study. In 
answer to my summons to ‘come in’ the door 
opened, and a friend of mine, Mr. phone 
Brampton, entered. 

“< How are you, Sterling ?’ said he, advanc- 
ing and shaking me by the hand. ‘ Excuse my 
calling after banking hours, but the fact is I 
want particularly to see you on a little busi- 
ness. You know the mortgage I had on 
Blanchard’s property ; he paid it off this after- 
noon. I want you to invest it for me.’ 

“* Certainly, I returned. ‘ You know any- 
thing I can do—’ 
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“<0, yes, T kissed about tank I would 
Tather put thie money in your hands than in 
the United States Bank. There is the 
amount, fifty thousand dollars. Give me a 
certificate of deposit.’ 

“I made out the receipt and handed it to 
him. He placed it.in his pocket-book, saying: 

“< This is all my dear wife and boy have to 
depend on. Thank God! it is new in safe 
hands, and I can sleep easy in my bed at 
night.” , 

“<‘How came Blanchard to pay off the 
mortgage ?’ I asked. 

“<T suppose he wanted to free his property. 
I have not mentioned the matter to my wife 
yet, ner shall I until you have made a fresh 
investment. You know what a nervous body 
she is.’ 


“*You are right,’ I replied; ‘women don’t 


understand these things. But I will make 
your mind easy on that now. To-morrow I 
will look out for some good’ security.’ 

“After a little further conversation, my 
visitor left. When he had gone, I seated my- 
self by my study fire, and pondered long and 
anxiously. This fifty thousand dollars, so op- 
portunely placed in my possession at such a 
critieal moment, would release me from my 
mest pressing embarrassments. But then it 
was impossible for me to use it. I must in- 
vest the amount at once. I could not take 
the sum with me, for I had given a certificate 
of deposit, and te appropriate the money to 
myself would be felony, and I could be pur- 
sued and arrested for it to the very ends of the 
earth. I did not know what to do. The golden 
bait, so temptingly placed before me, stifled 
as it were every good sentiment in my heart, 
and I felt that I could be guilty of every 
erime to further my ends. While pursuing 
these reflections, a sudden thought entered 
my brain, and to show how lost I was to all 
sense of moral rectitude, my soul did not fall 
back appalled at the suggestion made me by 
my depraved heart. I might get rid of him 
and appropriate the money to my own use. 
Then I dwelt on all I could do with such a 
sum. It would preclude the necessity of my 
leaving the country. Yes,.I made up my 
mind that I would put him out of the way. 
I eaid that it must be done speedily, too. 

“ After I had thought over the matter in 
every possible light, lwent home. I lived at 
that time in Canal Street, which was then the 
fashionable part of the city. _ I suppose my 
eountenance must have expressed my anxiety, 
for my wife no sooner saw me than she 





interrogated me very clesely. And here, 
Mr. M., I must make another confession. 
I have been a bad husband. The world gives 
me credit for having been affectionate and 
loving to my wife, but it only shows how mis- 
taken the world oftentimes is. I hated my 
wife, and in private treated her very brutally; 
and yet she was a kind, devoted woman. I 
have often seen her eyes fill with tears at 
some cruel speech of mine; and yet not one 
word of. reproach fell from her lips, and God 
knows she had cause enough. Poor Emily.! 
I broke her heart. 

“ But I am digressing. I replied surlily to 

my wife’s interrogation, and bade her hold 
her peace. I knew it was only love for me 
that prompted her interference. She did not 
refer to the subject again. 
- “J went to bed that night turning over 
in my own mind my plan of action; one 
thing I had firmly settled, namely that, Mr. 
Brampton must be sacrificed. The only 
thing that I eould not decide upon was how 
the deed was to he done. In the midst of 
these murderous thoughts, I slept. My dreams 
were of a varied character that night. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of my slumbers, a thought 
occurred to me, which, for a moment, com- 
pletely paralyzed me. I started upin bed, and 
exclaimed : : 

“* Fool that I am! I forgot the certificate of 
deposit !’ 

“< What is the matter, John? said my wife; 
‘what do you mean by a certificate of, 
deposit ?’ 

“* Peace, woman, with your ceaseless bab- 
bling,’ I returned. 

“‘¢ How can you be so unkind to me, dear ?’ 
sobbed my wife.. 

“* Have done with your useless repinings !’ 
I answered. 

“¢O, John, John, once you loved me, and 
now I believe you hate me! yet God is my 
witness that I have endeavored to do my. 
duty to you as a wife. Do tell me, John, 
what can I do better ?’ 

“< Will you hold your qureed tongue!’ I re- 
plied, and I kicked her. Yes, Mr. M., I 
brutally kicked ber. The poor thing shrank 
away close to the wall, and I could hear her 
endeavor to stifle her sobe by thrusting the 
sheet iato her meuth. God has now punished 
me for my inhuman conduct. The lower por- 
tion of my body is dead, and I can feel death 
gradually creeping upwards. 

“ But to return. The sudden thought that 
Mn Brampton had the certificate of deposit 
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in his possession completely nonplussed me. 
If I were to kill him, he had in all probability 
deposited the paper in some secure place in 
his house, and after his death ft weuld be 
brought to Hght, and I should be no nearer 
my end than before. 

“It was after turning this matter over and 
over again in my mind that a hellish thought 
entered my head. I would destroy the house 


and all its contents by fire! The idea was no: 


sooner concetved than it was matured, and 
the next night I determined to put it into ex- 
ecution. I went about my business the fol- 
lowing day as usual. Wo one that saw me had 


the least idea that I was harboring any 


thought of so desperate a character. I do not 
know how it was, but it seemed tome as if £ 
were the p'aything of some mysterious power. 
The thought ef two innocent people perishing 
in the flames gave me no concern whatever. 
The only aim and end that I had in view was 
to destroy the certificate of deposit. To do 
this I would have sacrificed all my relatives 
and friends. I beHeve if I had any children, 
and knew that by throwing them into the 
flames I could have accomplished my wish, I 
should have done it. | 

“Mr. Brampton called on me during the 
day. I told him that I was in treaty fora 
splendid investment for his funds, and that 
there could be no doubt .but I should succeed 
in making the arrangement in a day or two. 
He appeared to be perfettly satisfied, and left 
ine after an hour’s conversation on indifferent 
subjects; during which term I learned that he 
had said nothing to his wife nor any other 
person about the matter. I passed through 
that day as usual. [I had the same smile on 
my lips as if my heart were as guileless as a 
child’s. And yet the heltish thought was har- 
bored there, festering its way to the innermost 
core. . 

“Evening came, I retired home as usual. 
I found my’ wife had been weepiny ail day, for 
her eyes were red and swollen. The sight 
maddened me,I no longer hesitated to use 
personal violence, and vile, towardly blows 
followed each other in quick succession. She 
rushed to her own chamber and locked herself 
in, This was exactly what I wanted. It left 
me a free field for action. 

“ At midnight [left the house and started for 
Mr. Brampton’s residence. It wasa cold win- 
ter’s night, and the wind blew violently from 
the northeast. The very elements seemed to 
censpire in favor of my diabolical design. 

“Mr. Brampton lived in White Street. I 
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soon stood béfore his house. Not a soul was 
in the street. A small alley-way ran by the 
side of the house, and some wooden shanties 
leaned against one of the gable-ends. With 
the aid of a flint and steel, I easily procured a 
light. I then thrust a quantity of shavings 
through a small window, and set fire to them 
with a brimstone match. I also set fire to the 
shanties in two or three places. This done, I 
retired exultingly away to the corner of the 
street, to witness the effect. 

“ When I came to analyze the feelings I ex- 
perienced at that time, I found they were 
actually feelings of pleasure. For some min- 
utes no manifestation appeared—then came a 
bluish smoke—then smoke of a much more 
dense description, and lastly the whole build- 
ing burst out into a sheet of flame. Even then 
the alarm was not given for some time. At 
last, I heard fodtsteps on the pavement, and 
suddenly the words, ‘fire! fire? broke the 
stillness of the night. These words were ut- 
tered by others .n the distance. Watchmen’s 
rattles were sprung, and the street was soon a 
scene of bustle and confusion, as the engines 
began to arrive. But amidst al} this din there 
was one sound which could be heard above all 
others, and which proceeded from the burning 
dwelling. It was a woman’s shriek. You 
may judge of the condition of my heart at 
that moment, when I tell you that these cries 
of agony and suffering fell mute on it. 

“The scene which followed was so quick 
and rapid in its execution, that I can scarcely 
remember it. One part of it, however, is in- 
delibly impressed on my mind. I saw one of 
the heroic firemen place a ladder against the 
burning pile, and fearlessly ascend it. A 
woman appeared on the balcony, clothed only 
in her night dress. She was conveyed safely 
to the ground. Mr. Brampton perished in the 
flames. The recetpt was undoubtedly de- 
stroyed, for I have heard nothing more 
about it. 

“When Mr. Brampton’s affairs were investi- 
gated:it was found that he had been paid a 
large sum of money; but no one knew what 
became of it. It was afterwards supposed 
that some robber had entered the house, and, 
appropriating the funds, had set fire to the 
dwelling for the purpose of destroying the evi- 
dence of his crime. 

“Fortune prospered with me after this dia- 
bolical act. Money flowed in fast, and I be- 
came a millionaire—but I had no happiness. 
The gnawing tooth of remorse has been urnder 
mining my existence ever since. But still the 
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demon of avarice had taken such possession of 
me that I could not refund the wealth I had 
so criminally obtained. ; 

“Mr. M., I have done. In leaving Mr. James 
Brampton the sum I have done, I only perform 
anact of retribution. It is a tardy act of jus- 
tiee, and can by no means wipe out my sin. 
My only hope now is in a merciful God—to 
him I commit my soul.” 

Thus ended Mr. Sterling’s confession, I 
need not. say how deeply I was affected by it. 
The sum restored to me was suflicient to 
enable me to give up my profession, and since 
the day I came in possession of it, I have 





The wonderful Walled Lake is situated in 


the central part of Wright county, lowa. The 
shape of lake is oval. It is about two 
in and one mile wide in the 


widest part i f 2000 
dest. nemeely an area of some 
acres. Phe Ww inclosin this lake is over 
six miles in length, and is built or composed of 
Ktones n size from boulders of two 
tons t down to small pebbles, and is in- 
aa with earth. The top of the wall is 
uniform in height above the water in all parts, 
which makes its height to vary on the land 
side according to the unevenness of the coun- 
m two to twelve feetin height. In the 

ighest part the wall measures from ten to 
elve feet thick at the base, and from four to 
six at the top, inclining each way—outward 
andinward. T is no outlet, but the lake 
y rises and. flows over the top of the 
_ The lake at the deepest part is about 
t in depth, and abounds with large and 
rae fish, such as pike, pickerel, bass and perch. 
The water is as clear as.crystal, and there is 


neers or agitation to indicate any large 
or seders.. Wild fowl of all kinds are 
tore bosom. At the north end 
groves of about ten acres each, 
timber being near, It has the appearance 
been walled up by human hands, 

oks like a huge fortress, yet there are no 
‘in that vicinity,for miles around. There 
are no visible signs of the lake being the result 
the bed being perfectly 
rder of regular form. The 
seventeen miles from Boon River on the 
7 miles from Iowa on the east, and 
one hundred miles from Cedar Rapids. 
‘eatest wonders of the West, 
y been visited by hundreds of 
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TURKISH HONESTY. 

In the edifice Solimanie, Constantinople, is 
an open gallery, filled with chests of all sizes 
and descriptions, carefully marked, which con- 
tain treasures of jewels, gold and silver to an 
immense amount. These are all the property 
of persons who from any cause require a place 
of safety where to deposit their wealth. Each 

ackage, accurately described and serupulous- 
y secured, is received and registered by the 
proper authorities, and remains intact and in- 
violate, despite national convulsions and min- 
isterial changes. No event is suffered to affect 
the sacredness of the trust; and no considera- 
tion of country or religion militates against the 
admission of such deposits as may be tendered 
by persons anxious to guard their property 
from casualties. On one side may be seen the 
fortune of an orphan confided to the care of 
the directors of the institution during his mi- 
nority; on the other, the capital of a mer- 
chant pursuing his traffic over the seas. All 
classes and creeds avail themselves of this se- 
curity, and although an individual may fail to 
reclaim his get for twenty, fifty, or even 
an unlimited number of poate, no seal is ever 
broken, no lock is ever forced. And despite 
that this great national bank, for such it may 
be considered, offers not only an easy but an 
efficient and abundant means of supply, no 
instance has been known in which the govern- 
ment has made an effort to avail itself of the 
treasures of Solimanie.—City of the Sultan. 





THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 

Glancing round this anatomical workshop, 
we find, amongst other things, some prepara- 
tions showing the nature of pearls. Examine 
them, and we find that there. are dark and 
dingy pearls, just as there are handsome and 
pe men; the dark pearl being found on the 
dark shell of the fish, the white, brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further 
in the search, we find that the smooth, glitter- 
ing lining, upon which the fish moves, is 
known as the nacre, and that it is produced 
by a portion of the animal called the mantle, 
and for explanation sake, we may add that 
gourmands pa know the mantle as 
the beard of the oyster. When living in its 
glossy house, should any foreign substance 
find its way through the shell to disturb the 
smoothness so essential to its ease, the fish 
coats the offending substance with nacre, and 
a pearl is thus formed. The pearl is, in fact, 
a little globe of the substance yielded by the 
oyster’s beard; yielded ordinarily to smooth 
the narrow home to which his nature binds 
him, but yielded in round drops—real pearly 
tears—if he is hurt. When a beauty glides 
proudly among a throng of admirers, her hair 
clustering with pearls, she little thinks that 
her ornaments are products of pain and dis- 
eased action, endured by the most unpoetical 
of shell-fish.— Household Words. 

——_ —- + 2 oe > > —____-——- 

When a good talker once gets the whole 
of the conversation to himself, his auditors 
listen as they would to an overheard solil- 
oquy, and there is no chance for lesser minds 
and men. » ' 
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[ontcmat.] 
ELSIE. 





BY ANNYE GREY. 





With hair of the softest, palest gold, 
Rippling and showering round her, 


.On a moss-grown rock by a shady brook, 
Was Elsie—'twas thus I found her. 


White dimpled feet, dipping into the stream, 
Tinted with pink; and the water, 

Brilliant and sparkling, dashed here and there 
O’er the witch—was she Undine's fair daughter? 


No, it was Elsie—I knew that by her eye, 
So blue and so saucy, yet winning; 

Shall I steal up behind her, and kiss her wee mouth ? 
I am tempted—but no, ’twould be sinning. 


Low-drooping round her, the willow's long leaves 
Form a shade, and but one glimmering sunbeam 
Boldly can enter there into that shrine— 
Tis sacred to her and my life-dream. 


"Twill be but a dream, one sacred and pare; 
My life’s blood I would give that no sorrow 
Ever should dim her fair, cherished life, 
She moves—I’ll away till to-merrow. 
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THE GHOSTS WELL! 





BY JANE G@. AUSTIN. 





IT was in one of my summer vacations that 
I went, fagged and ill, to spend a few weeks at 
Nly, a little sequestered town among the hills, 
somewhere in Massachusetts. 

I knew no one, but that was of the less con- 
sequence as I wished to know no one. Rest, 
and renewed health and strength were my 
objects, not.society, and I accordingly secured 
quarters at a neat farmhouse some little dis- 
tance from the village, and devoted myself to 
out of doors life. At first I used to ride or 
drive the farmer’s horse through the long-mazy 
wood-roads whole days at a time, charmed 
when, becoming bewildered, I had an excuse 
for taking out my pocket compass and finding 
my way home thereby. But as the exigencies 
of the farm required more and more of Dob- 
bin’s aid, I learned to depend upon my own 


powers of locomotion, and in a short time be-. 


came a famous pedestrian, exploring the coun- 
try in all directions, sometimes visiting local- 
ities unknown even to my host, who, boy and 
man, had lived in the vicinity some sixty years. 

It was on one of these extended tramps, 
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hot, dusty, and tired, 1 emerged from a long 
stretch of pine woods and found myself ap- 
proaching an old, a very old, unpainted farm- 
house, the only building visible, before the 
road again plunged into the forest, 

“T will at least have a draught of cold water, 
and rest for a few moments,” thought I, pass- 
ing through the gate which, staggering on one 
hinge, its corner deep buried in the grass, re- 
mained half open, as it had probably remained 
for years. At the corner of the house an old 
well sweep cut its clear angle upon the summer 
sky, but the pendant pole supported no “ moss 
covered bucket,” indeed there seemed to be 
no well where one should be swung, but in its 
place a rude mound of earth and staves not 
unlike aspecies of a monument not uncommon 
in old-fashioned burying-grounds. Into this 
mound the well-pole penetrated, and the whole 
array of sweep, pole and mound seemed parts 
of some one incomprehensible arrangement. 

The house door stood ajar and gave mea 
view of a low, wide kitchen, its walls browned 
with time and smoke; its floor uneven as the 
waves of the sea and as white as their foam. 
A broad belt of sunshine streamed through 
the open western window, and in its fullest 
beam sata wierd little old woman, her knitting 
work hanging motionless from her shrivelled 
fingers the while she paused to look with some 
curiosity, but no alarm, toward the open door, 
within which my shadow had already intruded. 
Making known my wishes, I at once receiv- 
ed a hospitable invitation to enter and seat 
myself. 

“And as for the .water,” said the hostess, 
“ T’ll go down to the brook and fetch you some.” 

“No, indeed. Tell me where to go, and I 
will wait upon myself, and bripg some water 
for you too.” 

My new friend made some polite objections 
to this course; but these being speedily over- 
ruled, I was entrusted with kettle and directed 
to a small and rather brackish spring at some 
distance from the house, where I succeeded in 
assuaging my thirst and also in filling the pail. 

“Why don’t you use this well close beside 
the house ?” asked I,as I put the tin kettle 
upon the table, and wiped my brow, with the 
feeling of a man who has earned the right to 
be inquisitive. 

“Use the well? I guess, mister, you would 
rather go twice as far as that spring for a drink 
‘fore you’d take it out ’o that well, even s’posim 
you could get it.” 

“Why, what's the matter ?—isn’t the water 
good ?” 
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“Good? well I guess after what’s been in’t, 
most folks wouldn’t say it was very good.” 

“What has been in it? Please tell me the 
whole story, if it’s not too much trouble, 
ma’am.” 

“It’s easy to see, sir, you haven’t been in 
these parts long, if you don’t know the story 
of the Ghost’s Well.” 

“ It is quite true, ma’am, that I am a stranger, 
and I trust to you to enlighten my ignorance, 
while I take the half hour of rest that you 
have promised me.” 

So I seated myself in the great wooden rock- 
ing-chair, after removing the thick feather 
eushion, and with the lonely landscape shim- 
mering in the sunshine before my half shut 
eyes, and the drone of the bee and shrill cry 
of the locust mingling in my ears, with the 
dreamy voice of the wierd old woman, I listen- 
ed, while she told (in substance) the following 
story. 

“It’s rather more than a hundred years 
since Drury Matheson built this house we’re 
sitting in, and brought home a wife to keep it. 
My gran’ther and gran’ma’am lived then in a 
house just on the edge of the woods yonder 
with their only son, who was afterwards to 
grow up and marry, and live in the old place 
till in his turn he died and left it to me, who 
lived there after him with my husband, till the 
old house took fire one night, and before morn- 
ing I had lost husband, home and all, all 
but my one poor boy, and the man that owns 
this old place gave me leave to live in it, and 
took Peterkin to help upon his farm. 

“But I’m forgetting. It was about Drury 
Matheson that I was talking, and not about 
myself. 

“ There were three children came after a 
while to the Mathesons. There was first a 
boy that they called Leonard, and then in a 
few years more, twin girls, named Jessie and 
Jennie. Pretty girls they were, I’ve heard my 
gran'ma’am say, and smart, but as wild as the 
birds on a tree, as why shouldn’t they be, away 
off here in the wilderness, where, except their 
folks and our folks, they didn’t see a face from 
year’s end to year’s end? 

“As for schooling, no one round here thought 
of such a thing then; and if a girl picked up 
a Httle reading and writing it was all she was 
ex pected to know. 

“But old Matheson had a brother who was 
better off tian he, and lived in the city. He 
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wp one fall to see his brother, and when he 
was going home he offered to take Leonard 
back with him and give him a chance to learn 
something through the winter, and he asked 
the two girls to come too, and spend a few 
days in seeing the city and getting acquainted 
with his folks, who had never seen them. 

“So they went, Jennie and Jessie and Leon- 
ard. The girls stayed a week or more, and 
then their uncle sent ’em home with a farmer 
who had come down to sell his produce, and 
he wrote a letter to his brother Drury telling 
him that he liked them right well, and would 
have kept ‘em longer, but that the city wan’t 
the place for girls so pretty and so wild as 
them, especially since the red-coats had come. 

“For you must know, sir, that this was just 
in the beginning of the revolution troubles, 
and the English king had just sent a lot of 
soldiers to try and keep the folks quiet over 
here. How he made out, you know as well 
as me. 

“ Well, John Matheson, that’s the city broth- 
er, he was what’s called a whig. That is, he 
took the side of the colony agin the king, and 
being rich and well known, the soldiers soon 
found out that he was one of their inemies, and 
plagued him as bad as they could. But that 
only made him the furcer in his own way, and 
and more ’n that, it made his nevvy Leonard 
take up the same part, and ’fore spring, they 
heard up here that the boy had j’ined the troops 
that the colony was raising agin the king. 

“Now that was a drefful blow to the old 
man, for he had kep’ right on in the way he 
was brought up, and supposed what the king 
did must in course be right, and ’twas wicked 
to go aginit. So, when he got that news, off 
he set to Boston, and gave his brother and 
Leonard a piece of his mind, but I never heard 


‘that it did any good, and the old man he came 


home agin a cursing and swearing awful at 
’em both, for he was a dreadful fiery creetur 
when he was urretated, though a main good 
sort of a man at other times. | 
“Twas before this though, fact it was soon 
after the girls got home from their visit to the 
city, that the queer doings ’o night begun. 
Fust of all, my gran'ma’am was waked up one 
moonlight night by the sound of horse’s feet 
clattering along the road. She sat up in bed 
and listened, and heard’ it plainer than ever. 
All to once they stopped, when they’d got 
about as far as Matheson’s, and then she 


was a merchant, I believe; at any rate he had | thought she heerd voices. 


some property, and when Leonard was about 
eighteen and the girls sixteen, this uncle came 


“ Jumping out of bed, the old lady run to a 
window that looked over this way, and sure 
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men just going in at the door, a another 
was leading 


still on horseback, their h orses off 
to the barn. . 7 
« Just then the clock struck twelve, and gran’- 


ma'am crept back into bed, thinking it was 
pretty queer doings, but expecting to hear all 
about it in the morning, 

“So as soon as she’d done up her dishes, af- 
ter breakfast, the old lady (she wa ’n’t old then 
though). stepped across the field, and came 
right into the kitchen where Miss Matheson 
and the girls was always to be found of a morn- 
ing, for they didn’t keep no help, no more’n 
we did. 

« “Gran’ma’am looked round, but the com- 
pany wan't in sight, nor nothing didn’t look 
different from usual, only the girls looked kind 
of spiteful, and Miss Matheson, any one could 
see that she had been a crying. So after set- 

ting a while, gran’ ma’am asked kind o’ careless: 
‘Who was that rid up here last night ?” 

“ At that Miss Matheson she went right out 
o’ the room, and gran’ma’am could hear her 
bust right oulgeryin’ soon’s she’d shut the door, 
Jennie she went to wrastlin’ with the kettle on 
the fire, as if she hadn’t heerd a word, and Jes- 
sie, who was the peartest 0’ the two, she looked 
up as innocent as a kitten, and says: 

“* Rid up here ? Why, Miss Cummings, what 
upon airth do you mean ?” 

s ‘Mean ?” says gran’ma’am, kind o’ riled 
that ‘the gal should try to face her down. 

‘Why, I mean them three men that rid up to 
your door last night, which I see two of ’em 
at least come in, jest as the clock struck twelve. 
I s’posed it was Leonard and his uncle, come 
to git away from the sojers, and if itis, you 
needn’t be afeared to tell on’t, Jessie Math- 
eson, for I guess I kin keep a secret well’s any 
other woman.’ 

“* Like enough you ken, Miss Cummings, 
when you git one to keep,’ says Jessie, and 
then both girls laughed and looked at each 
other, but Jennie says: 

“¢ You musn’t mind us laughing, Miss Cum- 
mings, we didn’t mean no harm, and if uncle 
and Leonard had come we'd tell you in amin- 
it, but it aint no sech thing, and I guess you 
was dreaming when yor. thought you heard 


ee she got right up, and took her. 


bones 
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t no matter, nota mite, says she. 
dha’ liked it better, and 'twould ha’ 

to you gals, if you'd said 
ngs, we've gota secret, 
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enough, in the moonHcht sha eronld see two | and me maan to kam it. Ro ask ue 


Par Mae we mean 0 Keep ik. SO MK us BO quEaR- 
tions and we'll tell you no lies.” zoe 2 
* Jessie and Jennie t other, 





and they looked at her, but nelther of em spoke, 
and gran’ma’am she walked off pretty mad. 
“Three or four nights arter that, the horses 
went clattering by again, and gran’ma’am got 
up and watched while the two men went into 
the Mathesons’ house, and the other carried 
the horses to the barn. That time she waked 
up gran’ther, and he listened and looked too. 

“When the men had gone in, and the door 
was shet, gran’ther he declared he’d know 
what it meant. Gran’ma’am she advised him 

not to meddle, and said she’d die ‘fore she ask- 
ed another question, but he didn’t pay no at- 
tention to her, but put on his clothes, took a 
cup off the dresser, and went out. . 

“Pooty soon he came back, and set down 
his cup with a little mustard in it, on the table, 
and says he, very solemn. 

amet believe they’re raisin’ the devil alate 
Matheson’s.’ 

“* Lor, Mr. Puteininen, what do you mean ?’ 
says gran’ma’am, and so he up and tells 
her that when he got over there the win- 
ders were all darkened by something hung 
up inside, and the door was fastened, for he 
tried it. But he could hear maiege, the twe 
girls, and two others, like men’s; and he heard 
knives and folks clattering on the plates, and 
chairs pushed up to the table. So he knew 
they were eating and drinking, but as soon as 
he knocked—whist! there was no more noise 
than there'd be at midnight in any honest man’s 
house. 

_ “But gran’ther wasn’t to be cheated so, and 

he knocked and knocked again, till a window 
round at the end of the house opened, and old 
Drury’s voice asked, cross enough: 

“Who's that, waking up quiet folks at this 
hour ?” 7 

“<Tt’s me, neighbor,’ says gran’ther. “My 
wife she’s took drefful bad with the cramp in 
her stomach, and we haint gota bit of mus- 
tard to rub her with. Haint your folks got 
none ?” , 

“ Matheson he grumbled out something, sua 
then said he’d go and see, but before he went 
he shet down the window, and let the curtain 
drop over it. Gran’ther thought by that he 
was going to open the door, so he stood all 
ready, meaning to step right in, as soon as it 
’twas stretched. But pretty soon he heerd the 
old man opening the same window, and then 
he called out, as short as pie-crust: 

“* Here’s the mustard, Cummings ;’ and the 
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mnigute gran’ther toek hald of the cup, the old 
fellow slammed down the window, and all was 
@ark and quict, as long as gran’ther staid, which 
wwuen’t long, fer he began to be afeered ’twas 
sperite was carousing inside, ’twant a great 
while then, sence they had hung folks fer 
witches, with less to go upon than he had seen 
that night. 

“After that, our folks didn’t try again ‘to 
find out who it was that came to the Mathe- 
ons, nor they didn’t hear the sound of the 
horses again. Only when the moon came round 
the next month, gran’ma’am she looked apt 
one night, and she see them three horses a 
sweeping along full pelt by the house, and 
making no more noise than you would make 
walking in your stocking feet acrost the car- 
pet. Then gran’ma’am she knew fer sartin 
that they were sperits, and she crep’ away into 
bed, and said her prayers as fast as ever she 
could. 

“Now I do suppose, from what comes after- 
ward, that them fellows had tied up their 
horses’ feet in blankets or something, a purpose 
not to make a noise; but you see the old lady 
never thought of that, and she felt so skeered 
and so kind ’o bad every way, that she said she 
couldn't abear to look out of her windows to- 
wards that house again. As for going there, 
she hadn’t ben since that first morning, nor 
she didn’t go till—well, I’ go straight along 
with my story. 

“The winter went off and it came spring. 
Theo was the time that news came that Leon- 
ard Matheson had joined the rebels, as they 
called ’em then. 

‘“‘ That took a dreadful hold of the old man, 
and he swore an awful oath that he’d never 
speak to his boy again, nor sleep under the 
same roof with him, nor eat at the same table. 

“ But this was nothing to the blow that fell 
a few weeks later, a blow that killed the poor 
father and mother both. 

“Twas of a Monday morning, and gran’- 
ma’‘am was just setting about her washing, 
when she heerd a man running, and in came 
Drury Matheson, his face just as white asa 
sheet, his eyes staring and bloodshot, and his 
hair turned just as white as an old man’s. 

“* For God's sake, neighbor,’ says he, ‘ come 
to my wife.’ 

“*Lor, Mr. Matheson, what’s the matter,’ 
says gran’ma’am, unpinning her apron and 
rolling down her sleeves. 

“She’s dying—eome along,” says Matheson, 
and off he set, home again. 
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camphirs bottle, agd slip a Bible and a horse- 
shoe into her poeketa, and then she took after 
him as fast as she could go. 

“There wan’t no one in the kitchen, nor in 
the keepin’ room, though there was a table 
there, sot out with all the best things in the 
house, and plates of nice vittles partly eat up. 

“ Gran’ma’am didn’t stop to look round, but 
went righ¢ up stairs, where she heard a noise. 
It came from the girls’ room, and she went 
right in. 

The room was all mussed up, the case of 
drawers open, and the clothes all hauled out 
on the floor and on the chairs; in the fire- 
place was a lot of letters torn up, and in the 
middie of the floor was a table, lying all of a 
heap, that Drury let on he’d stove to pleces in 
his first rage, when he came up and found how 
things was. 

“On the bed lay poor Miss Matheson in 
strong fits. She was so fur gone that she didn’t 
know any one, nor she didn’t come to, to speak 
a word afore she died, which was toward sun- 
set. There wan't no other woman to be got, 
so gran’ma’am she laid out the corpse, and set 
the room to rights. 

“Then she went down and found the poor 
old man where he sot in the chimbly corner, 
his fists clenched together, his teeth sot, and 
his eyes fixed on the cold ashes in the fireplace. 

‘“ Gran’ma’am she sot down ’side of him, and 
tried to comfort him up, but to all she said he 
never answered a single word, nor looked to- 
ward her. Only at last she saw he was a kind 
of whispering to hisself. Listening close, she 
heerd at last what he was a-saying. 

“* Jennie and Jessie—Jennie and Jessie— 
Leonard too—and now the old woman! Jen- 
nie and Jessie—Jennie and Jessie—gone! 
gone! all gone? 

‘And so he kep’ on all that long night. 
Gran’ma’m couldn’t leave him, and she was 


.afeard to stay alone with him, so gran’ther he 


came up, and their little boy—my father that 
was to be—was brought up and put to bed. 
The folks sot up all night with the poor old 
man, but he never seemed to know or see ’em, 
only kep’ a mumbling to himself jest as he did 
at first. 

“From what he said, and what they were able 
to put together one way.and another, gran’ther 
and gran’ma’am made out that while Jennie 
and Jessie were down to Boston, they got ac- 
quainted with two young king’s officers, who 
paid 'em more attention than their uncle 
thought good for em, and so he hurried ’em 


“Gran’ma‘am she only stopped to take her ‘ offhome. But they got time to see the young 
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men first, and asked ‘em to eome up and see 
them at home. ’Cordingly they did, and them 
and their sarvent was the three men that used 
to come up o’ nights. 

“They used to leave Boston after dark and 
ride up, getting to Matheson’s about twelve. 
-The girls always had a good supper ready 
for them, and they stayed eating and carous- 
‘lag till near daybreak, when they att off agin 
and got to camp before the time they was 
wanted. 


“Miss Matheson she never liked these do- 


ings, and she set her face agin them from the 
beginning. I expect she used take on a sight 
about it, but old Matheson he was so sot up with 
the idee that his girls was going to marry Brit- 
ish officers—one of ’em was a lord, I believe 
——that he couldn’t see no harm nor danger in 
it, and he used to carry the old woman off 
to bed before the young men came, and would 
not let her say a word of fault-finding to the 
girls about it. : 

“But at last, he get up one morning, and 
found the table wasn’t cleared off, and the 
things righted, as the girls always had done 
’em fore they went to bed; and the old man 
went up, kind o’ mad, to call ’em down and 
make ’em do it. But as soon as he see the room, 
it all came upon him, and he began to rave 
round, kicking and knocking down the things, 
and smashed the table all to bits. Tire noise 
he made brought up Miss Matheson, who'd 
grown dreadful feeble with her worriment of 
mind about the girls, and the minute she see 
the room, and heerd what her husband was 
roarin’ out, she sunk right on the bed with a 
fit, and kep’ on having ’em till she died. 

“When morning came, gran’ther had to go 
home to do up his chores, and gran’ma’am 
went too, to get some breakfast, for she said 
she couldn’t eat nor drink in that house if 
she’d a starved. ‘ 

“As soon as she’d seen to her own folks, 
gran’ma’am took a mug of hot tea and a good 
bit of shortcake in her hand, and brought ’em 
over to give the old man some breakfast, but 
he wan’t nowhere to be found. 

“She sarched the house high and low, over 
and over again; she even looked under the bed 
where corpse lay, but he wasn’t there, nor no- 
wheres. Then gran’ma’am she got skeered 
and run home and told gran’ther, and he came 
and looked, but with no better luck. 

“Then he went and looked in the woods 
most all day, and finally he sot off to the town, 
ten miles away, and got help. Some men 
came back with him, and they all sarched for 
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miles around, but couldn't see nothing of him. 
So at last they give it up, and jest at night 
they buried the old woman and then went 
their ways. 

“Pretty soon arter this, gran’ther went to 
Boston with a load of perdooce, and so he call- 
ed into John Matheson’s store and telled him 
al} the story. 

“Of course John felt bad enough, ’specially 
about the girls, who’d met their ruin when they 
was under his care, though by none of his 
will; and he came right up.with gran’ther to 
see if he could find any trace of his brother, 
and to see if there was any will or anything, 
though of course all there was would go to 
Leonard, who was off fighting with the army. 

“ He slep’ at our house, and in the morning 
he and gran’ther went over and looked all 
through the Matheson house agin. They didn’t 
find no will, but they did find the old man ly- 
ing at the bottom of the well, so kivered by 
the water, that, though folks had looked down 
several times, they couldn’t see nothing of him, 
for he’d tied a stone round his neck, and an- 
other round his feet; and the only way he was 
found now, was by John Matheson drawing 
some water and secing what a smell it had, 
and then letting down a pole with a hook on 
the end of it, and feeling round till he got it 
into Drury’s clothes and hauled him up s0’s 
they could see him plain. But there waan't 
no use in dragging him up, nor in having folks 
a talking all over the country about it, so they 
jest let him down agin under the water, and 
left him there. Then they pulled the well curb 
down and laid it acrost the mouth of the well, 
and then hitched the oxen te a big flat rock, 
and hauled that over the top of all. So they 
left it, but afterward, gran’ther laid up them 
stone and sods, and built the well pole in, and 
cut Drury Matheson’s initials on it, to be a 
sort of monyment to his old friend. 

“ That is the eend of the first half of my 
story. The second is more eurus, but it’s just 
edzackly as true, and both of ’em’s true as the 
biggest Bible that ever was. 

“Ten years went by, and brought a good 
many changes. Leonard Matheson was killed 
in battle, and left his uncle heir to the farm 
and house, that had come to Leonard when his 
father was lost. 

“ John, he didn’t want, I suppose, to see or 
hear of the place agin, and.so, after a while he 
sold it cheap to a young Englishman and his 
wife, who had just come over, and wanted to 
settle down to farming. The man rode up one 


‘day and looked at the house, and then came 
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down to gran’ther’s and asked a heap of ques- 
tions about the land, and the markets, and the 
bouse; and finally, he asked why the well was 
built up and no other one dug. 

“ Gran’ther was a drefful secret sort of a 
man, and more’n that, he’d promised John 
Matheson to say nothing about his brother’s 
death ‘thout he was obliged to. So he only 
auswered that the water wasn’t fit to use up 
there, but that if the man took the house he 
might use his well till he got ready to diga 
new one. 

“Mr. Ross seemed satisfied, and when he 
got back to Boston closed the bargain for the 
farm, and in a day or two brought up his wife 
and their goods and then settled down. 

“ "Twas only afew days after they come that 
gran’ma’am was setting alone, one pleasant 
afternoon, when in run Miss Roses, and sot 
down ina chair, as white as a sheet, thout 
saying a word. 

“Lor, Miss Ross, what upon airth ails you ?” 
asked gran’ma’am, and with that the young 
‘woman sot to eryin’, and cried till gran’ma’am 
thought she’d have the highsteraricks. 

“At last she wiped up her eyes, and when 
she’d got her breath she said she’d been skeer- 
ed e’en a’ most to death. She wasa settin’ and 
sewing in her kitchen, as happy as ever she 
was, 2 singing to herself, when all to once she 
heered an awful noise up stairs, as if some one 
was flinging round furniture, and stormin’ and 
swearin’ enough to take the hair right off your 
head. : 

“ Fust she thought was that her husband 
had come home from his’ work and gone up 
there, and found some wild critter barboring 
there, for they didn’t use the rooms up stairs 
at all, but had left ’em just as they found ’em, 
with the old furniture a standing where my 
gran’ma’am had sot it up ten years afore. 

“So Miss Ross she snatehed up the great iron 
tongs, and run up to see what was the matter; 
but when she laid her hand to the door-latch 
the sounds stopped all of a sudden; and she 
said the dead silence was more fearsome than 
the noise had been. 

“Still she opened the door and peeked in. 
AH the things sot just as straight and still as 
they did when she see ’em last, the apiders had 
spun their webs among ’em, and the dust lay 
white on all. No one was there, and the air 
seemed still and dead, like a room that had 
been shet up a great while. 

“When the young woman see that, she was 
skeered, and ‘thout stopping for a second 
thought, she started and run down to gran’- 
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ma’am’s as if the father of evil was after her. 
When she'd got through a telling her stery, 
gran’ma’am didn’t know nothing what to say. 
She couldn’t tell her it was all her own fabncy, 
*cause she know’d it wasn’t. She couldn’t 
laugh, nor yet she couldn’t scold, nor she 
didn’t want to tell the story. that a would ’a 
set all clear. So she sert o’ hemm’d and 
ha’d, and put her off like, till gran’ther come 
in for his supper, and with him young Koss ' 
a looking for his wife. 

“Well, as soon as the young woman see her 
husband, she begun to laff and cry agin, and 
between whiles to tell him her story, just as 
she’d told it to gran’ma’am. When he’d got 
at the rights of the matter, John Ross laffed 
too, but it wasn’t in a highstereriky way at all, 
but real, honest good-nature. He wasn’t 
afeered, he said, he guessed his little woman 
had fell asleep, and was dreamin’, at any rate 
they’d better go home and get some supper, 
that was, if the ghostesses hadn’t eat up every- 
thing while they was gone. 

“So Miss Ross she got kind 0’ quieted down, 
and arter a while she said they’d go home, and 
home they went. Sure enough, when they 
got in, everything was as quiet and peaceable 
as if old Drury Matheson had never lost his 
wits and cussed his only son beneath that ruff 
tree. 

“ The young folks they went in, and got 
their bit of supper, and they eat it quiet and 
comfortable, but jest as they’d done, and John 
Ross was a opening his mouth to ask his wife 
where was them ghosts, some one jest the 
other side of the keepin’ room door, clost to 
his elbow, laffed right out load, a clear, soft, 
gal’s laff. 

“ John he looked acrost at his wife, and-she, 
jest as pale as death, looked at John, but nary 
one spoke, and in a moment they heered: 

“* Come, Jessie, the evening’s getting on, 
and the things aint half ready. You set the 
table while I lay the fire.’ 

“°QO, Jennie,’ says another voice ; ‘ to think 
that to-night’s the last night in the old house.’ 

“Don’t talk nothing about that, Jessic,’ 
says the first voice, sharp and quick, ‘or I'll 
give right up.’ 

“<Q, your poer-sperited creetur,’ says Jes- 
aie’s voice, and then there was a noise like 
some one a cryin’, and at the same time a rat- 
tle of crockery, with sounds like setting a 
table. 

“ John Ross hed by this time got over his 
first sueer, and making a sign to his wile to 
keep quiet, he slipped off his shoes, and crep’ 
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as soft as a cat clese to the deor of the keepin’ 
room. The sounds qentan-rJennic a crying, 
and Jessie a singing apd-sctting-the table. All 
to once, John Ruse ited the latch and swung 
the door wide open. ‘The red light from the 
kitchen fire streamed in, and lit it all over. 
No Jennie, no Jessie, no table, nothing but 
jest an empty reom with their own bits of 
furniture a-settin’ round. it, 

“ John Ross-he draw dia = breath, and 
looked at his wife. She clinched her hands and 
looked at him. What-they’d ’a said, I don’t 
know, for before ‘ither one had spoke a word, 
there begun the awfullest clatter right over 
their heads, that ever you heered; jest the 
same noises that had skeered Miss Ross out of 
the house afore. 

“Well, John he thought, I suppose, that ar- 
ter ail he’d said, it wouldn’t do to back out 
*thout going to leok after whatever ‘twas. So 
he lit a pine knot that laid handy, and follyed 
by his wife, who though she was afeered to go, 
was more afeered to stay, he crep’ softly up 
the stairs, and jest outside the door stopped 
to listen. 

“Sartain, sure, any one ’ud ha’ said there 
was an old man’s heavy step a stamping up 
and down that room, and sometimes they could 
hear him kick a chair or table way acrost the 
room, and sometimes he’d throw himself down, 
and sort o’ sob, and choke, and swear real aw- 
ful, all in a breath; and then he’d say over 
them same words that Miss Rose had heard 
afore. 

““O, Jennie and Jessie, Jennie and Jessie, 
how could you do it? How could you leave 
your poor old daddy that never denied you 
any wish of your heart? "Twas ’cause he 
loved you so well that he let them villains 
come a courtin’ ye, thinkin’ they’d make ladies 
of ye.’ 

“And then he’d begin to cuss and swear, 
and rave round again, and there wan’t no 
drefful thing that could be named that he 
didn’t call down on the heads of them two 
men, and sometimes on the gals themselves, 
and on Leonard, teo, ‘cause he’d gone contra- 
ry to the old man’s mind. 

“After a while John Ross throwed open the 
dcor suddin, just as he’d done the other one, 
aud stepped in, holdin’ his torch over his head. 
The room was as still and as orderly as it had 
been when the women looked in afore, and 
the spiders spun, and the white dust lay thick, 
as ifno one had set foot wighin sence them 
two gals run off aud left their mother to die 
of shame and grief, on that very bed. 
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“The winders was tight shet, and there 
want a breath of air stirring out o’ doors, but 
as John Ross and his wife stood a staring 
round, a blast of cold air swept’ acrost them, 
as icy and as chilling as the coldest wind of 
the blackest winter night. Itseemed to freeze 
the very marrow in their bones, and more 
than that, they both of ’em always told ofa 
queer tingling feeling that went all through 
‘em, just as if they’d been struck by lightning, 
John Ross said, but Miss Ross always compar- 
ed it to hittin’ your elbow awful hard, right 
on the crazy bone. 

“More’n all, their pine knot was blowed 
out, and they was left in the dark. The very 
same minit the voice begun right betwixt em, 
‘O, Jennie and Jessie, Jessie and Jennie, how 
could wou do it?” 

“T reckon neither John nor his wife stop- 
ped to pick their way very careful down the 
stairs, nor it wan’t a great many minits ’fore 


they found themselves in the kitchen again 


with the.doors clost shet ahind ’em. They 
made up the fire as bright as they could, and 
set down beside it, and John, he pulled up the 
light-stand with the big Bible on it, and com- 
menced to read aloud. But the noise over- 
head, and the noise in the next room (for that 
had began again), most drownded his voice, 
and arter a while he give it up, and he and 
his wife sat holding each other’s hand, and 
looking at each other's pale face, till fur inter 
the night, they didn’t know when, but all at 
once, they heard the heavy steps leave the 
chamber, and come stamping along the entry, 
every step soundin’ through and through that 
great empty house. Down the stairs they 
came, and through the long entry, and they 
thought he was coming after them. John, he 
kitched up the big Bible to fling at the door, 
when it should open, and Miss Ross sunk 
down on her knees and begun to pray as loud 
as she could. 

“ But the steps went right apast the kitchen 
door, and out through the door at the fur eend 
of the entry way, and along the planking, till, 
now p’r’aps you wont believe me, but John 
Ross and his wife, they was honest, upright 
folks, and they always stuck to it, that the 
next they heard, was a sound of something 
heavy and big, a falling, falling, till with a 
great splash, it reached the water, and sunk 
to the bottom of that old well, that never had 
been opened or disturbed sence my granther 
and John Matheson had hauled that great 
stone acrost its mouth, ten years afore. 

“And then the house was still, but it was a 
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stiliness like that inside a-tomb. Tie very 
air seemed so dead and heavy, that it was like 
lead when you breathed it in, and: John and 
his wife, without knowing what they was 
about, fell fant asleep in their chairs at the 
same minute, and slep’ like the dead, till the 
san next morning woke them a shinin’ in their 
eyes. 

“That day John Ross took his wife back to 
the city, where she had a brother married, but 
he eame back himself, and got gran’ther to go 
and set up with him. Gran’ther went, but in 
the middie of the night both they back come 
to eur house, ‘and told grandma’am, who'd set 
up waitin’ for ’em, that no money would tempt 
either one of ’em to stop another minit in that 
house. And then.it was for the first time’ that 
gran’ther and grandma’am told him the story 
of Drury Matheson and his ‘ 

“ John, he was kind o’ mad at first, to think 
he’d been kept in the dark so long, but pooty 
soon he got over that, and said he was glad 
on’t, for now he couldn’t think he’d fahncied 
any part of what he’d heard. But nothing 
couldn’t make him sleep another night in that 
house, he said, and next day he followed his 
wife to the city, and went to see John Mathe- 
son, who, when he’d heard the story, and had 
been to see Miss Ross, and had sent for gran’- 
ther to come and tell him what he had seen 
and heard the night he had set up with Ross, 
give up the bargain real generous; and let 


John have back the money he’d paid dewn: 


(which wan’t much) on conditions that he 
would never say a word about the matter to 
any livin’ soul. 

“John, he promised, and I dare say he kep’ 
his words, but Miss Ross hadn’t promised, and 
somehow the story got out, and Mr. Matheson 
might jest as well have tried to sell the den of 
@ roarin’ lion, as that farm. Arter a while he 
offered a man the httil farm, rent free, if he’d 
stay on it and sleep in the house, but it was 
the same old story over. The man stayed two 
‘nights, and back he went, swearin’ he’d rather 
starve than stop another day. 

“Then the house was shut up, and so it 
stood for nigh sixty year, John Matheson let- 
ting the land first to gran’ther, and then to 
father, on conditions that they'd keep the 
house in good repair. They did it faithful, 
and when father died, my husband got it the 
same way of John Matheson’s grandson, and 
when I lost all in that fire I told you of, Mr. 


Matheson offered tie and my son the use of 
the place as long as we was a mind to keep | 
i.” 
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“And do yeu hear any queer noises, ma’am ?” 
asked I, curiously. | 
“No, sir, we can’t afford to hear ’em,” 

pied the old dame, with a meaning smile, as 


she resumed her knitting. 
—_—_—_——— ~+-aee§ 


THE DAY OF DEATH. 


On the first of November, the Jours des 
Morts, it is said, that in accordance with the 
pious customs of the day, 20,000 people visited 
the three great cemeteries which receive the 
aris, and renewed the wreaths of 
Immorteties with which they annually deco- 
rate the graves of their friends and relatives. 
Those whose “ loved ones lost” are buried (as 
two-thirds of those who die in Paris are) in 
the common graves, and whose bones are 
mingled promiscuously, not marked even by a 
h , deposit their offerings at the foot 
of a tall stone cross, near the entrance of the 
cemetery 

One of the most pecullar and solemn cere- 
monies of this day is the mass, which is said 
in a chapel in the Catacombs, where the bones 
of 3,000,000 of people, removed from the dif 


‘ferent burial grounds, wait the day of resur- 


rection. Formerly, in France, it was believed 
that the portion of the night from midnight to 
daylight, preceding the jours de morts, was 
ata time when the dead were permitted to 
leave their graves and revisit the scenes of 
their earthly life, and the friends and relatives 
whom they have loved. Parents who have 
lost their children, and lovers whose loved ones 
had been crowned with the bridal wreath of 
death—all who have had friends or relatives 
residing tn the tomb, on this night sat by their 
firesides, leaving open a door or window, in 
which it was believed the shades of the de- 
parted entered and sat with them again at their 
hearths, in the ace and the presence which 
they loved in life—ZLondon Herald. 





ANECDOTES OF BIEBDS. 


The “Cow-Bunting,” of New England, nev- 
er builds a nest; the temale lays her eggs in 
the nests of those birds whose young feed, like 
her own, on insects and worms, taking care 
to deposit but one egg in a nest. A cow-bunt- 
ing deposited an egg in the nest of a sparrow, 
in which was one egg of the latter. On the 
sparrow’s return what was to be done? She 
could not get out the egg which belonged to 
her, neither did she wish to desert her nest, 
so nicely prepared for ber own young. What 
did she do? After consultation with her bus- 
band, they fixed on their mode of procedure. 
They built a bridge of straw and hair directly 
over the two eggs, making a sort of second 
story in the house, thus leaving the two eggs 
below, out of the reach of the warmth of her 
body. In the upper apartment she layed four 
eggs and reared her four children. In the 
museum at Salem, Massachusetts, may be seen 
this nest, with two eggs imprisoned below.— 
Brooks’s Ornithology. 





ooe->—_—_—_—__—_——"— 
Memory seldom fails when, its office is to 
show us the tomb of our buried hopes. 


fomtor mn. } 
LOVE’S VOWS. 





BY PERRY W. HOWARD. 





By the mountains towering round us, 
By the heaven that hangs above, 
I will never for a moment 
Be untrue to thee, my love!. 
While the stars of heaven are shining, 
While shall spread the heaving sea, 
Where'er fate shall bid me wander, 
I will constant be to thee. 


Though an ocean should divide us, 
And for weary years and long 

I am parted from thy sunny smile, 
And thy soul-thrilling song, 

T will never, love, forget thee: 
And this constant heart of mine 

Will full oft, in fancy’s dreaming, 
Wander backward to thy shrine. 


-For the chain that long hath bound me, 
That sunny smile of thine, 

Can never, never cease, love, 
Round my inmost heart to twine; 

Then, while yonder mountains tower, love, 
While yon heaven hangs above, 

I will never for a moment 
Be untrue to thee, my love! 
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THE HERMIT OF LYNN. 





BY EDWIN SEYMOUR. 


ELLENDEEN CASTLE, not many years go, 
stood, lofty and towering, upon an eminence 
of no inconsiderable grandeur, in the north of 
Scotland. Its owner, the eighth Lord of El- 
lendeen, died in the commencement of the 
present century, leaving a widow and two in- 
fant sons. These children were twins, and so 
nearly alike, that no one but their parents had 
ever been able to distinguish one from the 
other. Even the nurse who took care of them 
had not known whether she bore in her arms 
Donald or Malcolm, and depended wholly 
. upon the Lady Ellendeen to tell which was 
the little lord. 

As their childhood deepened into youth, 
their tastes and habits were of the same order, 
and their studies had a perfect similarity. 
Their tutor often heard the lessons twice from 
Donald which he believed Malcolm to be re- 
citing; and on the other hand, Malcolm often 
received a reproof which was intended for his 
brother. This strong. resemblance often. pre- 
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duced the strarpest’ mistakes, and one often 
suffered voluntarily for the other’s rashness or 
errors. Even their mother did not -always 
distinguish which was the silvery voice that 
spoke to her in the dim twilight, and often the 
confidence that was intended for Donald's car, 
was given to Maicolm, and raised laughter 
and mirth from both when the blunder was 
discovered. For Lady Ellendeen, jealous of 
her young son’s rights, was-in the habit of ex- 
horting the elder to exact nothing from him 
which should mark him as. inferior to the 
young lord himself. It was such a pity, the 
good, simple woman used to say, that both 
could not be master. 

As thne went on, each was instructed in the 
arts of hunting and other active sports, to the 
exclusion of a course of study; al- 
though the younger brother was more inclined 
to learning, yet, as.asual, he followed Denald’s 
inclination rather than his own. 

Nature had been less indulgent to Donald 
than to Malcolm. The bright blue eyes and 
ruddy complexion of the latter contrasted 
favorably with the gray orbs and pale cheeks 
of the former; but many preferred the calm, 
serious look of the elder to the more vivacious 
countenance of Malcolm. 

The twenty-first birthday of the brothers 
arrived, and Lady Eliendeen celebrated it by 
summoning all the young people of rank 
within twenty miles with whose families she: 
had associated. A grand bali and supper. 
ended the festivities of the day, but some of 
those who lived at the greatest distance, re- 
mained all night. Among these were Lord 
and Lady Athol, and their daughter, the beam- 
tiful Helen Ayr. The young ‘lady was about a 
year younger than the twins. Her grace and 
beauty had been the theme of admiration for 
the whole day, and some of the young Scottish 
noblemen had quarrelted already on her ac- 
count. The young Lerd of Eliendeen beheld 
her with feelings of undisguised admiration, 
and expressed himself very strongly in that 
manner to Malcolm, who smiled and colored’ 
like a girl—for he, too, had been won by the 
artless graces of Helen Ayr. 

Before the night ended, the young lady had 
accused herself of unmaidenly conduct more 
than once, in listening too eagerly to the 
words of Malcolm Graeme, for it was he, and 
not the young lord, who had captivated her 
youthful fancy. When they parted, in the 
gray light of morning, two hearts were irrevo-~ 
cably united in one, although not a word of 
love had passed their lips. 
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“Ewo dogs aftermpagia. thosame party joined 
the ehase. The Ledy Helen: was attired as 
Diana, and her graceful horsewomanship com- 
pleted Lord Ellendeen’s bewitching. When 
the chase was over, he formally asked her 
hand from Lord Athol, who promised his con- 
sent, if he could obtain that of his daughter. 

‘There was little time lost in waiting. Lord 
EHendeen pleaded her father’s promise, and 
seemed to consider it a settled thing thet he 
should claim her as his bride. Helen, blush- 
ing and trembling, deelined the honor; yet, 
having no reason to give that would satisfy 
him, he refused to aceept her decision. 

There was no alternative. Her parents in- 
sisted that she should marry Lord Ellendeen, 
and the first notice that Malcolm received was 
that the marriage-day was already fixed. 

It was torture to him to see Helen going 
about with that fixed, unmeaning smile upon 
her lips, when he knew her heart was break- 
ing. Yet,how could he disgolve the spell that 
lay apon them all by declaring his own love? 
No, even here Donald must be master. 

The next morning after, when ali the party 
had gone to their respective homes, Malcolm 
was missing at breakfast. There was no un- 
easiness felt in the household, nor even when 
days went by and he did not return. They 
were sure that he had accompanied some of 
' the guests, and would be certain to re-appear 
at the right moment. It wasa sad household 


indeed, when the conviction pressed strengly 


upon their minds that he would not return. 
Ne one but the Lady Helen guessed the truth 
of his absence, and to her i was painful 
beyond measure... 

Lady Ellendeen was distracted, and Donald 
showed such sincere and bitter sorrow for his 
absent brother, that Helen was touched, and 


readily transferred the affection she had felt. 


for Malcolm to his brother, when she saw how 
sympathetic were = ene his be- 
reaved mother. 

‘The condluston which ali at length arrived 
at was, that Malcolm had met with some vio- 
leat aad terrible death which had not been 
diacovered. Helen yielded to this conviction 
at last, though unwillingly, and Lady Ellen- 
deen had ceased to hope. .. 

* ‘The deepest sorrows sometimes yield te the 
healing of time the restoren Lady Ellendeen 
was a woman of thought and feeling; but in 
her were the elements of a resigned and happy 
Christianity, and the soothings of this faith 
wrought baim for this deep wound, and ren- 
dered her cheerful beneath the atvoke which 
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the hand of Provitence hed \sid upon her. 
Donald mourned long for his twia brother, but 
there was still joy, too, for him. At least he 
dreamed it-—for he saw not his bride when the 
bitter tears fell from her eyes for the lover, 
who had been the beloved also. He knew not 
how eagerly she questioned each returning 
traveller from afar, ner with what abeorbing 
interest she pored over every foreign journal, 
to see if haply the wanderer might not be the 
theme of tongue or pen. No! Helen might be 
his wife, but in her secret soul she remembered 
—how bitterly, and with what unavailing an- 
guish |—the. night when their two hearts lay 
unveiled before each other, yet refused to de- 
clare in words what was uppermost in feeling. 

Yet Helen was a good wife; faithfully per- 
forming the duties of her lot, and patiently 
accepting all its trials. Had she been a moth- 
er, she might have learned to love her husband — 
through them; but Heaven had denied her 
this grace, and her heart kept going out to the 
absent Malcolm, her first and only love. It 
made her sometimes shudder to. hear herself 
named as a model wife, and her husband quot- 
ed as the happiest man living, and to feel that 
every night, in her dreaming hours, she might 
unconsciously reveal to his ear a tale which 
would make him shrink from her as surely as 
though she had been a guilty woman! And 
80 year went after year, and the old love was 
never put off, and Helen kept on fading, 
fading. 





Since the period of these events, twenty-two 
years had sped their round. Lady Ellendeen 
was dead; but save the fact of her death, 
nothing had occurred to mark any great 
change in the household of her son. A grave 
quiet brooded over his home. No children’s 
happy laugh had echoed through the rooms. 
The servants went and came without any va- 
riation in thelr lives, and the lord and lady sat 
in their silent halls, or wandered over their 
well-kept grounds, from year to year, without 
anything happening of more consequence than 
the death of a canary, or the birth of a colt, 
to vary their monotonous existence. 

The “young lord,” as he was invariably 
called, was now forty-three years old, and his 
inactive and care-free life had given him the 
appearance of an indolent, geod-natured, but 
very quiet man. Her ladyship showed deeper 
lines in her countenance, although three years 
his junior. Thought hed evidently been at 
work within those deep-set eyes, and had left 
ite trace around the still red lips; yet she had 
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schooled herself well. Her look was that ofa 
grave and serious matron, handsome as a pic- 
ture, mild and subdued. Yet an attentive ob- 
server might have suspected the inward fire 
that burned in spite of the ashes under which 
she had been 'trying so many years to bury it. 





We will turn for awhile to another scene. 
Across the Atlantic, on a rocky, sea-beaten 
coast, lies what was once a small village, but 
now grown into a large and poputous town. 
At the time of which we write, there were 
many sheltered nooks, ‘where one weary of 
life might retire from the busy world, and sink 
down into the grave, unknowing and un- 
known. And here, in a leafy grove, into 
which few would ever have thought of intrud- 
ing, and where a little hut had been erected 
for the accommodation merely of wood cut- 
ters who had penetrated thus far in the pur- 
suit of their occupation, and had then aban- 
doned it for one better fitted for their purpose, 
came a new tenant, early one spring, and took 
up his lonely and desolate abode. A few rude 
benches which had served the hardy wood- 
men for tables and chairs, afew rough shelves, 
and a pile of the fragrant tassels of the birch, 
forming a couch, ‘made up the scant furniture 
of the single room. A fireplace, built of 
stones, was in one corner, and two larger 
stones, for the purpose of grinding or pound- 
ing corn, were the conveniences of the 
place. 

The new occupant was a very young man, 
not much above twenty-one years of age, if 
oue might judge by the smooth cheek and fair, 
soft hair which clustered about the white 
temples. Here he had evidently come to live, 
for he employed a boy, whom he had accosted 
in the town, to bring him stores sufficient to 
last for months. He had taken the fixncy, he 
said, to try a life in the woods alone, and this 
spot just suited him. He hoped he was in- 
truding upon the rights of no one, was willing 
to pay for his privileges, and wished the boy 
to find out the owner of the land, and bargain 
for the purchase. 

And so, with the birds for his companions, 
and the deer for his meat, while the springs 
afforded him the elearest and most sparkling 
of drinks, the hermit, as the villagers calied 
him, passed on to the middle stage of exist- 
ence, a solitary man, apart from the world to 
which he might have been an ornament— 
throwing away the rich, bright gifts which 
nature had so profusely bestowed upon him— 
receiving nothing, giving nothing. 
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Some satd he had committed a crime; but 
this charge, one look at the pure and innocent 
face confuted. Then the younger part of the 
people decided that there must be the romance 
of a love affair that made him thus abjure the 
world. They were more deeply convinced of 
this, when one bright sgmmer morning, when 
the greenwood was vocal with bird songs, and 
the whole earth seemed one vast green bower, 
canopied with the bluest of skies, a carriage 
was driven into the town, and a lady, not 
young, but still very beautiful, inquired of 
some children the way to the hut of the 
hermit. 

The news spread rapidly, hnd fn less than an 
hour every inhabitant had passed the edge of 
the wood where the lady’s carriage was stand- 
ing, and nearly all had questioned her two 
servants as to her name, and whence she came. 

The coachman answered politely, but 
seemed bent on not affording them any in- 
formation; but the lady’s maid was far more | 
communicative, and prattled on until the pub- 
lic mind filly understood the following facts 
—that the stranger was Lady Ellendeen, from 
Scotland, a widow of forty, who came to seek 
a former lover, supposed to exist in the per- 
son of the secluded hermit; that she hoped to 
take him back with her, and that probably 
they would now be married. 

“For shame, Margaret!” said the coach- 
man. “What would my lady say if she knew 
that you spoke of these things? I would 
sooner cut out my tongue than reveal any of 
my lady’s secrets. My friends,” he continued, 
“ since this foolish woman has prated so freely, 
I will just correct her statement. My lady’s 
brother-in-law has been missing many years, 
and no one knew of his whereabouts, until 
since my lord’s death there have been rumors 
that the heir was living. Of course, my lady 
was anxious that he should be found, and 
hearing that a Scottish gentleman, answering 
his description, was seen in this country by a 
party of travellers, she naturally determined 
to see for herself. Margaret is too hasty in 
adopting the other servants’ version of the 
matter. Ionly hope that the hermit shall 
prove to be the true heir, and that our long 
search will be rewarded.” 

’ Of course, so polite’and dignified an explan- 
ation could not but be satisfactory to the peo- 
ple. They bowed to the grave-looking coach- 
man and departed, each one secretly intend- 
ing to watch the carriage as it was driven 
away, to satisfy their curiosity as to whether 
the lady carried off her lost lover or brother. 
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The hermit had tossed for many hours upon 
his bed of leaves, burning with fever. A 
strange light gleamed in his eyes, a strange 
color glowed upon his cheeks and lips. The 
long, fair hair hung in pale curls about his 
burning temples, and every pulse throbbed 
with agony. It was one of the few moments 
in-his life, in which he regretted immersing 
himself in solitude. In his pain and distress, 
his thoughts went back to the home of his 
childhood, to the mother’s hand that had pos- 
sessed such magic power when its cool touch 
had passed over his hot brow; and the tran- 
sition from this thought, to that of his brother 
was natural and easy. 

“Happy Donald!” he exclaimed, “ with 
Helen’s pitying hand to soothe every pain! 
Ah, how different are our lots!” 

Yet as he spoke, something whispered that 
it might have been otherwise, even with him. 
He might have found 
“Some love that in a desert still could blow, 

Some spirit that could breathe of happiness, 
Some soft, low voice to bid him welcome home.” 
But he resigned all to Helen Ayr, and lost at 

inst. 

At last! O, whose shadow was then moy- 
ing slowly over his rude floor? Whose “ soft, 
low voice” was breathing out his name? 
Who was the lady, not young, but still very, 
very- beautiful, who was weeping happy tears 
over his hot cheeks? He thought, for a mo- 
ment, that he had died, and was meeting Helen 
Ayr in heaven, and that she had grown into 
more spiritual beauty. He was recalled from 
this dream by her words. . 

“You must come home with me, dear Mal 
colm. Ellendeen awaits its master. You will 
recover among its peaceful shades. Let us 
away from this wilderness.” , 

His eyes asked the question that his lips 
could not frame, and she, knowing what he 
would say, answered solemnly: 

“ They are dead! Gone, all gone but me 
—husband, mother—all gone. I am alone in 
the world. Maleolm, shall I go back without 
you?” 

And the long, tearful embrace told her that 
the moment had come at last when Donald's 
last wish would be accomplished, amd that 
Elendeen’s lord should also be the husband of 
Helen Ayr. For Donald, on his deathbed had 
eharged her to find out his brother, if he was 
upon the face of the earth; and, suspecting 
what might have bees his motive in going 


away, he besought her to reward him for his’ 


long exile. 
a 
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The villagers had their desire. When the 
grave and serious coachman drove through the 
streets, he bowed low to the groups assembled 
at the corners, at the windows, on the steps of 
houses, and standing at shop doors; and, 
within the carriage, lay the hermit, his long, 
fair hair resting upon the lady's shoulder, and 
his hand clasped in hers, and as they disap- 
peared from sight, a shout, long and loud, 
went up from the delighted crowd. 





RUSSIAN CEREMONIES. 


The Russians have curious customs—for in- 
stance their funerals. When a man dies, the 
apex comes and takes possession of the room 

which he lies. The room is darkened and 
a number of candlesticks lighted, the priest 
continuing to mutter his prayers until the 
funeral lace. The body is carried to 
the church, where the relations come and take 
the hand of the deceased, asking pardon for 
any offence they have given him in life. A 
paper is put into his hand, testifying that he 
was an honest man, and a member of the 
Greek church. When he is put into the 
ground, and the grave filled, food is placed 
near it for the purpose of propitiating the 
spirit. Drunkenness and disorder frequently 

eir marriages are also 8 They are 
always in a church, at the door of which, the 
priest meets the couple, and kisses their hands, 
at the same time giving them his benediction. 
They follow him to the altar, and a.crown 
light, and generally made of silver, is placed 
upon their heads. This is called the marriage 
crown. He puts a wax taper into each of 
their hands, and reads a portion of Scripture; 
a sweet and bitter drink, emblematical of the 
joys and sorrows of married life, is given to 


each. ° The whole service lasts about an hour, 


and ends by the bride and bridegroom, with 
all the spectators, following the priest around 
the altar three times. I was present at the 
marriage of the Duchess of Olga, second 
daughter of the emperor, to the heir apparent 
of throne of Wirtemberg, and it was a 
very beautiful sight. The dresses of the par- 
ties, and some of the spectators, who were | 
my numerous, were magnificent. 

hen a merchant gives a dinner, he and his 
wife stand behind the chairs of the guests, and 
wait upon them, receiving the dishes from the 
servants and placing them upon the table. 
Every time one of the guests asks for more 
sweetening in his wine, the merchant must 
march round the table, meet his wife, and sa- | 
lute her. When it is a newly-married couple, - 
this ceremony, from the frequency of its be. 
ing required, often becomes fatiguing to the 
parties.— Russia and the Russians. 


—_—_—_—_——_——_¢-” ee >——__——__- 


The criterion of true beauty is that it in- 
creases on examination; that of false, that it 
lessens. There is something, therefore, in true 
beauty that corresponds with right reason, and 
is not merely the creature of fancy. . 


—_?£ 
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[oRterNAL.] 
WORK! 





BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





Up, and grasp the woodman’s axe, 
Or the trusty iron spade ; 
Up, and join the busy ranks 
That fill the halls of trade! 
Up, slothful !—slothful, up! 
And think upon a plan: 
Remembering that he doeth much, 
Who doeth all he can. 


Shake off the net of listlessness 
That indolence has thrown 

Around the pleasure-wearied frame, 
To chain you for her own. 

Break the thrall that she has cast, 
And once more be a man: 

Remembering that he doeth much, 
Who doeth all he can. 


“Work while the day tasteth,” 

Thus saith the Holy Writ; 

Up, and do its bidding, 
Every sensual folly quit. 

Cast your eyes around you, 
Think upon a plan: 

Remembering that he doeth ssid, 

~ Who doeth all he can. 


God has given a noble heritage 
To the people of this land; 
Hills and vales as numberless 
As the ocean's changing sand. 
Then, why not improve it, © 
And show yourself a man ” 
Remembering that he doeth much, 
Who doeth all he can. 





[ORIGINAL. ] 


THE PRETTY PLOTTERS OF PROVINCETOWN. 
A STORY OF CAPE COD. 





BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 





CHAPTER I. 


HOW THE PLOT WAS CONTRIVED, AND WHO 
WERE THE PLOTTERS. 


Every one has heard of Cape Cod, but com- 
paratively a limited number of persons have 
visited it, and yet I know of few more inter- 
esting places. Especially dear is it to the 
memories of Puritan descendants, since it was 
at Provincetown, the village nearest the ex- 
tremity of the right arm of Massachusetts, 
that the Pilgrim Fathers first landed, and not 
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at Plymouth, as is generally beleved. With 
that band of exiles, however, I have nothing 
at present to do. I have only to relate a little 
story of modern life on the Cape. 

‘Towards ,the end of the month of Mareh, 
1860, the long street, and the various wharves 
of Provincetown, presented a bustling appear- 
ance. Quite a little fleet of schooners were be- 
ing laden with casks of provisions, bait, water, 
and fishing tackle; for this was the season of 
their annual departure for “the Banks,” or 
fishing grounds. And within the various 
houses of the town, all were busy too, for there 
was scarcely a dwelling from which either a 
father, brother, son, or other male relative, (or 
intended relative) was not going to the fish- 
ery, and for these, no small amount of stitch- 
ing, mending, darning, and the like, had to be 
done by the female members of the commu- 
nity. 

In some of the dwellings, however, there 
were no signs of such preparations, those be- 
longing to retired captains, or citizens, who 
had realized, in a quiet way, sufficient means 
to enable them to do without any other em- 
ployment than they chose to impose upon 
themselves in their own snug little gardens, or 
perhaps in the care of the cranberry-patches 
of which there were many in that region. Te 
one of these “ upper-crust ” Cape Cod houses 
I must now introduce the reader. 

It is a very neat cottage in the thorough- 
fare, at the rear of the principal street, shaded 
by fine trees and surrounded by a pretty gar- 
den, where feminine taste is plainly to be seen 
by practised eyes. In the front parlor of this 
dwelling-house, the time being ten o’clock in 
the forenoon, a servant maid, whose face you 
need not look at twice to be fully convinced 
that she is of Hjbernian blood, is busy dusting 
the furniture, and soliloquizing in a brogue re- 
dolent of Tipperary and its bogs. 

“Och! be the pipir that played before Mo- 
ses! but it’s a hard place I’ve got onyhow!” 
said Biddy, as she set about dusting some del- 
icate china chimney ornaments, vases and 
statuettes. “There’s ould misther always 
growling like a dog, and his ould wife watches 
me like a cat, as she is; and as for Miss Fan- 
ny, och! the divil take her gimcracks! it’s 
break off the tail of this little chaney dog I 
have now, bad luck to it! Och! wirasthru! 
what ’ll I do at all,at all? ‘Deed if the young 
missis must have images, why don’t she have 
the blissed Vargin, or houly Saint Pater? 


‘And be the same token, it isn’t dacent to have 


stattys as she calls ’em, like Julias Cayzar, or 
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Naabucadnazzar, all standing naked in the open 
air, which Mike sings about. Now here’s a 
litele chaney gossoon, with the divil a rag on 
him, with two wings, and a.bow and arrows. 
She said it was abaythen daity, a pretty thing 
for a Christian to have in her house! Let.me 
see what quare name did she call him—Koo, 
Koo— | , 

“Cupid, that’s the name, you little Irish 
diamond! Cupid the God of Love, and King 
of Hearts—Emperor of Kissemall, and I’m 
his Ambassador,” exclaimed a dashing young 
fellow, who bounced into the room, gave Biddy 
a smacking kiss, which freedom that discreet 
young person resented by a good-humored 
box on the ear of the offender. 

“ Now be done with you, Mr. Frank Lang- 
ley,” cried Biddy, as the gentleman appeared 
disposed to repeat the ogculatory feat, “ shure 
what would Miss Fanny say if she were here ?” 

“Qh! my Norah Creina dear, but then don’t 
you see—” 

“Don’t be Norah Craneying me ; that’s not 
me name, which is Bridget Mulligan, and a 
good naine ’tis to the fore, and why need I be 
ashamed of it, I’d like to know that, Mr. 
Frank? So hands off if ye plase!” 

“Twas going, Biddy, to say, in the words of 
Tom Moore, you’ve heard of him, of course ?” 

“ Av coorse and I have; Tim More was first 
cousin to me own mother’s foster brother at 
Ballybragghan; and isn’t he the boy for a 
scrimmage ?” | 

“Pooh, I mean your countryman, Tom 
Moore, the poet, who says: 

«<Q, ‘tis sweet to think that wherever we rove 

We are sure to find something blissful and dear; 
And when we are far from the lips that we love, 

We have but to make love to the lips that are near.’ 

“Now, Biddy, as a certain young lady’s lips 
were not near, and yours tere, I thought I’d 
adopt his philosophy, and salute her by proxy, 
so I merely kissed you on her account, do you 
understand ? here's a dollar, Biddy.” 

“ Indade I do, sir, and if it’s to sarve Miss 
Fanny, Mr. Langley, O, why, av coorse I 
can’t object, and you may make a proxy of me 
any day when it’s convanient.” 

“ Nothing like the time present, then.” 

And Mr. Langley was using his proxy so 
liberally, that he did not hear a step approach- 
ing the door. Just as he was withdrawing hls 
arm from Bridget’s not over slender waist, the 
door opened, and Mike the farm servant made 
his appearance, greatly to the confusion of 
Biddy, his fiancee. As for Mr. Frank Lang- 
ley, he betrayed not the slightest embarrass- 
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ment, and stared Mike full in the face, and 
whistled ‘ Lillebullero.’ 

“Mighty purty doin’s! Id like to know, 
Miss Bridget, what that gentleman’s face was 
so close to yours for, and his arm, too, around 
your waist ?” 

“Now don’t be a fool, Mike,” sharply res- 
ponded Biddy, “ you ought to go dewn on your 
knees and thank this gentleman for saving me 
from a most dreadful accident.” 

“ What in time can the girl mean ?” thought 
Frank Langley, “ but I’ll follow her lead. Yes 
Mike, you had nearly lost your Biddy. Had I 
not, fortunately, been on hand, she would have 
been—been—ahem !—she would have been—” 
*“ Choked!” interpolated Biddy, observing 
that Frank was at fault. “ Yes,” continued 
Frank, now a little more at ease, “ choked to 
death! It was about the narrowest escape I 
ever heard of.” 

“God bless me, Mr. Frank, and how was it 9” 
inquired Mike, now somewhat alarmed, and 
less suspicious. 

“7Ul tell him,” said Biddy, hastily. “You 
see, Mike, whin I was swapin’ the carpet, I 
picked up one of the bades off ould mistress’s 
necklace, looking for all the world like a gold- 
en green paa; and as my hands were full, I 
put itin my mouth to take care of it a bit. 
Jist then the divil of a cat came in and scared 
me so, that my heart jumped up into my 
mouth, and the paa stuck in my throat. Och! 
but it’s chokin’ I was, when Mr. Frank came 
in and—” 

“ Saved her!” exclaimed Jack. “ Yes, Mike, 
she was black in the face. So I put my eyes 
close to her mouth, and saw the pea sticking 
in her windpipe. There was no time to be 
lost, so I syueezed her round the waist, and 
slapped her back,to force the pea upwards, 
and luckily I succeeded.” 

“God bless your honor,” said the deluded 

Mike, gratefully, as hearing himself called, he 
quitted the room. 
' No sooner had he got out of earshot, than 
Biddy burst into an explosion of laughter, and 
asked Frank wickedly, whether she hadn’t 
“ cooked that paa nicely ?” 

‘6 Ay, ay,” remarked Frank, “leave a wo- 
man to get a fellow out of ascrape. Butgood- 
by, Bridget, and mind you swallow another 
pea when I come again.” 

“QO, be off wid you,” cried Biddy, as Frank 
attempted to repeat the squeezing process, and 
left the room just an instant before a young 
lady entered it. 

It was Miss Fanny Nickettson, the niece of 
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Captain Bangs the owner of the cottage. 
‘Fanny was a very pretty girl, but as every 
“one of my readers will, doubtless, have his or 
her own standard of beauty, I shall not de- 
scribe her eyes, lips, hair or figure. Let the 
young gentleman who peruses this veritable 
story take his‘own beau ideal of beauty, and 
imagine Fanny to be that. 

“No one here, Biddy ?” said Fanny to the 
domestic. “I thought I heard you talking 
with somebody.” 

“ And shure it’s talkin’ wi’ somebody I was, 
Miss Fanny.” 

“Who was it? You know my uncle is 
very particular about visitors.” 

“Indade ’twas with meself, miss; and shure 
that’s the worst company I kape pliyhow: Mi 

“TI hope so; but Biddy, can you keep a se- 
cret ?” 

“What's that, Miss Fanny ?” 

“Tf I tell you something very particular in- 
deed, you will not let anybody else know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Ts it me? nivir fear, miss! sure, and is it 
a love saycret ?” 

“Ah, Biddy,” replied Fanny, with a blush 
and a little sigh, “I beileve so. Were you ev- 
er in love, Biddy ?” 

“O yes, Miss Fanny; don’t you know that 
an Irish girl takes to love as natterally as she 
does to the measles? It’s Mike is afther me 
now, miss, if you’ll plase to keep my saycret.” 

“Of course. Now listen, Biddy. You know 
Willy Hooksure ?” 

“Is it the mate of the Golden Mackerel 2” 

“The same.” 

“In coorse Ido. Is he the looky man, Miss 
Fanny ?” 

“Well, never mind now, Bridget. I want 
you to stroll’ down to Commercial Wharf 
this evening, after sundown, and give him this 
note. You will see him in the neighborhood 
of his schooner. ‘Phen I want you to go with 
this other note to the Pilgrim House, where 
Mr. ILangley boards.” 

“Sure, miss, he was here two hours agone, 
axin’ for you, and by the same token, he tried 
to kiss me, the thief o’ the world. Sure, Miss 
Fanny, you aint colloquin’ with such as he is, 
onyhow !” 

“Never fear, Biddy. But now just listen to 
me. As you cannot read, I have not written 
directions on them, but to prevent your mak- 
ing any mistakes in delivering these notes, I 
have folded one in a white and the other in a 
pink envelope. The while one is for Mr. 
Hooksure, the pink note for Mr. Langley. Are 








you sure that you understand what I mean ?” 

“QO, and indade I do.” 

“ And be sure,” continued Fanny, “that you 
do not let any one see you on the wharf, when 
you give Mr. Hooksure the white letter. You 
needn’t be particular about the other. There's 
a dollar for you.” 

“ Thank ye, miss,” said Biddy, as she quitted 
the room, and Fanny threw herself into a 
rocking-chair. 

“Well,” soliloquized that young lady, “if 
ever a poor girl was half worried out of her 
life, 1am. Here’s Uncle Bangs insists on my 
marrying Will Hooksure, and Aunt Sally tells 
me I shall espouse no one but Mr. Langley. 
I can’t please both, that’s certain, so decidedly 
the best plan will be to please myself. Now, 
here are my two admirers, one is a rough, 
bold, honest Cape Cod sailor, with a heart as 
big as his fist; the other, a town bred dandy, 
who makes fine speeches, tells impossible sto- 
ries, and I believe cares less for me than for 
my little dowry. It's a question between a 
man and a monkey. Now, there’s my friend, 
Susan Block, if I could only— but by all 
that’s wonderful, there is Susy, coming up the 
garden walk.” 

Miss Susan Block was the bosom friend 
of Fanny, 8 piquant, pretty lass, up to all 
kinds of mischief, and never so well pleased 
as when engaged in some little intriguing af- 
fair of the heart. After that warm embrace 
which young lady friends always bestow on 
each other ae a wicked bachelor friend 
characterizes as a “ waste of the raw material), 
Miss Susan commenced with: 

“OQ, my dear Fanny, you’re moping I see, 
as usual! Come, put on your bonnet and let 
us take a stroll. By the way, Imet Mr. Hook- 
sure just now, looking, poor fellow, as blue as 
indigo. I hear he is off for the ‘banks’ to- 
morrow, and—” 

Here the lively young lady was interrupted 
by the entrance of Aunt Sally, a prim and pre- 
cise old maiden lady with a peaked chin, an 
angular nose, and a vixenish voice, that sound- 
ed like the noise produced by the sharpening 
of a saw. 

“ And avery good job too,” exclaimed the 
old lady, with reference to Miss Block’s re- 
mark concerning Mr. Hooksure’s intended de- 
parture. He’d better a deal be out there 
catching fish, than angling for young girls’ 
hearts at home. Dessay when he came sneak- 
ing about here after you, Fanny, he thought 
that his ‘linés had fallen in pleasant places.’ 
Massy forgive me for quotin’ scriptur! Why, 
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Fanny, I should think you might look higher 
than a common fisherman! Only see how 
fond Mr. Langley is of you. There’s a geftteel 
young fellow, yet you are so perver-e as to 
have nothing to say to him! What beautiful 
stories he does tell, to be sure!” 

“None of which are true, aunt!” said Fan- 
ny, indignantly. 

Here Miss Susan chimed in:—“‘O, Fanny, 
there I cannot agree with you. But even if 
they are not, they are so interesting. Why a 
woman who had Mr. Langley for a husband 
would save a little fortune in one item alone.” 

“In what way, pray ?” asked Fanny. 

“In story papers and magazines. Mr. Lang- 
ley’s stories are as good as those in Ballouw’s 
publications. TI declare Ive half a ane to 
set my cap at him myself.” 

Which remark of Miss Block was treason 
to a certain absent young gentleman, as _ will 
by-and-by be evident. Fanny muttered to 
herself, “I wish to my heart you would; it 
would be the greatest favor you could do me.” 

“Now Fanny,” said Aunt Sally, “I’ve ac- 
cepted an invitation to go to the Highland 
Lighthouse, with Mr. and Mrs. Coobiddy to- 
morrow, and I want you to fix up my laven- 
der bonnet; you can easily do it this evening, 
my dear. Good-morning, girls.” And out she 
went, greatly to _the relief of the young 
ladies, 

“Heavens! how provoking!” cricd Fanny, 
“and Pve made arrangeinents to meet Willie 
to-night on High Pole Hill, back of the Town 
House. Poor fellow, he sails to-morrow, and 
if ¥ fall to keep the appointment goodness 
knows whenever we shall meet again. How 
shall I contrive it? Aunt’s bonnet must be 
done, that is certain, and it is no less certain 
that I must see Will. Susan, darling, do set 
your wits to work, you clever creature, and 
help me out of the dilemma!” 

“Hm,” said Susan to herself, “and per- 
haps help myself to Frank Langley at the 
same time; not so bad a notion,” and then she 
spoke out: 

“Susan, I have it! You shall come to my 
house to spend the evening and sleep with me. 
At the appointed time you can slip out, dress- 
ed in my bonnet and cloak, and meet Will, and 
Fill take a stroll dressed in yours,so that af- 
terwards, if necessary, you can prove an al- 
4bi. Afterwards, we can sit up late and finish 
the bonnet.” ’ 

“ Capital!” cried Fanny, in ecstacy, “I'll go 
directly and ask Aunt Sally’s permission to 
go with you. If I just give hera kiss or two 
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(sly little puss), and tell her that Ill take extra 
pains with her bonnet, she’ll consent to any- 
thing.” 

Fanny retired, and Susan said to herself, 
“And I'll write a note (I can imitate deur 
Fanny’s handwriting, toa T) to Langley, in- 
forming him that a lady wishes to. meet him 
this evening, on High Pole Hill. In Fanny’s 
attire who knows but I may fascinate the fel- 
low? At least I'll try; all stratagems are fair 
in love and war.” 

With this sage remark, she vanished. 

* # * * a 

We must now transfer the scene to the kitch- 
en of Aunt Sally Bangs, where Biddy was 
employed in the rather unromantic vocation 
of darning stockings. 

“Och! wirasthru thin,” moaned that afflict- 
ed domestic, “what'll I do at all, at all? 
Here’s Miss Fanny do be wantin’ me to carry 
her two letthers, and the ould cat of a mis- 
thrises has gone out and took the key in her 
pocket, to kape me at home! And sure Miss 
Fanny has gone out too, so I can’t give her 
the letthers back! It’s most sivin o’clock, too. 
Holy Vargin! who’s that rapping at the dure ? 
Och! bedad! if it should be one of the speerits 
they talk about. There ’tis again—O—O—” 

But just then poor Bridget’s fears were al- 
layed by the sound of a well-known -voice 
without; it was that of Mike. 

“Whist, Biddy, whist. I tell yez it’s only 
me.” 

“Och! ye thafe o’ the world,” stormed Bid- 


‘dy, though she smiled pleasantly all the while, 


“what do yez mane by frightenin‘ a poor cra-_ 
thur like that for? But come round to the 
windy, Mike acushla! missis and miss is gone 
out and I can’t ‘let [ye in.” O, but that’s 
lucky, she thought to herself, “ T’ll get Mike to 
take the letthers !” 

She opened the window—what passed be- 
tween her and Mike it is not for us to say— 
enough to know that their heads were remark- 
ably close together, and that suddenly Biddy 
exclaimed : 

“There now, no more fooling, Mike! I 
want yez to do something forme. Do you see 
these letthers ?”. 

“In coorse I do, Biddy.” 

“ One of ’em is a pink letther, and the other 
is a white letther, Mike.” 

“True for you, onyhow,” remarked Mike. 

“Now,” said Biddy, slowly, in order duly to 
impress the important message on Mike's 
memory, “put yer-tin toes into your bro- 
gans, and take the white one, the white one, 
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mind, to Will Hooksure, on board the Golden 
Mackerel, at Commercial Wharf, and then 
carry the pink letther to Mr. Langley, at the 
Pilgrim House. Do you understand 2” 

“© that’s asy enough,” replied Mike, con- 
fidently, “the pink one to Mr. Hooksure, the 
white one to Mr. Langley, the chap as druv 
the paa out of yer throat. I say, Biddy, don’t 
swallow any more paas, unless I’m by, bekase 
ye see I’d rather do the squeezing meself.” 

“Qch! bothershin!”’ said Biddy, “now be 
aff wig ye, or ye'll be too late, ye divil !” 

And after slamshing the window in Mike’s 
face, Biddy, who was pretty well tired out, 
dropped quietly asleep in her chair. 





In a room in the Pilgrim House, sat Mr. 
Frank Langley, one of those gentlemen who 
are popularly said to “live by their wits.” He 
was very flashily attired, and carefully “ got 
up,” though had his chains and rings been 
submitted to close examination, the triumphs 
of galvanism and electro-plating would have 
been evident. And Mr. Langley’s moral char- 
acter was much like his decorations, there was 
a good deal of worthless metal beneath the 
glittering surface. 

“Very extraordinary, very extraordinary 
indeed!” said Mr. Langley to himself. “Here 
have I been cudgelling my brains for weeks 
past, in order to contrive means for procuring 
an interview with the adorable Fanny, and 
now comes a note from her, without her sig- 


nature, but I know her hand-writing, in which 


she wishes an opportunity to meet me this eve- 
ning! Well, well, it’s quite true that wo- 
man’s a riddle. But after all, her proposal is 
not so much to be wondered at. I knew she 
couldn’t long resist Frank Langley; and the 
idea of her rejecting me for that great rough 
fellow, Hooksure, who always smells of tar 
and codfish, faugh! the idea is absurd. But 
here comes Mike, old Bangs’s servant, what 
can he want ?” 

“Ts it Mr. Langley, I’m spakin’ to, yer hon- 
or?” said Mike, with a low scrape of a bow, 
and a pull at his forelock. 

“That is my name,” admitted Frank. 

“Then here’s a letther for ye, sir.” And 
then poor Mike became perplexed, muttering 
to himself, “ Bedad, if I remimber which col- 
or I was togive him! Och! Ihave it. He's 
a rale gintleman, and av coorse he ought to 
have the claanest,” and he handed him the 
white envelope. 

‘H’'m, no directions on it,”’said Frank, “ but 
let me see what is within.” 
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He opened the envelope and read: — 


“ Do not fail to be at the appointed place 
this evening. FANNY.” 


“Ha! ha!” eried Frank, “so the girl’s com- 
ing round with a vengeance. She is so anxious 
indeed, that she sends a second note, to make 
sure of me, and in this one signs her name. 
Bravo! Frank Langley! You must be irre- 
sistible! So now I will go and prepare for my 
interview with the charming Fanny.” ‘ 





In the centre of the long street of which 
Provincetown consists, rises an eminenee, 
called High Pole Hill, on which the Town 
House is situated. About in front of this was 
Commercial Wharf, at which lay the schooner 
Golden Mackerel. On the wharf, Mr. William 
Hooksure, mate of the above named vessel, 
was pacing, on the evening of the day these 
incidents we have recorded, in what might be 
described as a doleful mood. 

“ And so,” mused Mr. Hooksure, a stalwart, 
handsome son of the sea, and as thorough a 
fisherman as ever lived on Cape Cod; “and 
so, this is my last night in Provincetown, for I 
know not how long. I almost wish I had 
never returned to it, for unless I gain Fanny, 
life will be utterly worthless. Uncle Bangs, to 
be sure, favors my suit, but what can he do, 
poor easy man, against the will of his wife, 
who dislikes me because I am a plain man who 
would rather work than loaf about like that 
monkey, Langley? However, there’s one com- 
fort, Fanny does love me, and despises him.” 

At this juncture, Mike made his appearance, 
with a letter, which he handed to Will, who 
opened it and started with surprise, as he read 
the following: 


“ Sir:—If you have any respect for me, and 
wish to promote my happiness, I must desire 
that you desist from attentions, which are op- 
pressive to Yours, 

FANNY NICKETTSON.” 


“Do my eyes deceive me?” exclaimed the 
agitated young man, when he had finished the 
perusal of the unlooked-for epistle. “No, 
there it is in black and white, and delivered 
to me by her own man. What can be the 
meaning of this? Has any one been slander- 
ing me to her? But here, at least, is my re- 
jection, in her own writing. There’s a mys- 
tery somewhere; but how to find it out! and 
I off to sea with the next tide. Let me see, 
itis now half-past nine. Ill try to see Fanny 
somehow, and know the worst at once. If I 
find she has’ flung ‘me overboard, for that fel- 
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low, why, much as I love her, I wouldn't give 
a single wh.istle to call her back; but, if she be 
yet true, then, Fanny, I'll cheerfully toil for 
months to come on the ‘Banks,’ and your 
smiles when I return shall repay me for all!” 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW TITE MYSTERY WAS UNRAVELLED, AND 
HOW THE PLOTTERS PROSPERED. 


The reader must now be pleased to accom- 
pany me to the summit of High Pole Hill, 
where Mr. Frank Langley is awaiting an ar- 
rival. 

“Nine o’clock,” says he; “the precise time 
of my appointment with Fanny. I wonder if 
she'll keep it. Perhaps she only meant to 
make a fool of me, after all. But even if she 
te in earnest, how am I to secure my prize? 
We cannot get married here, and though I 
have managed to wheedle Aunt Sally with 
lying stories about my great connections, I 
don’t believe she has sufficient influence with 
any minister to induce him to tie the knot pri- 
vately. No, no, there is but one way for it, 
we must elope. But here comes somebody, 
eh! ‘tis Fanny herself, known among a thou- 
sand. Now then, Frank Langley: remember 
faint heart never won fair lady. Courage!” 

It was that deceitful jade, Susan Block, dis- 
guised in Fanny’s apparel, who now made her 
appearance. : 

“O, Miss Fanny, how delighted I am to 
see you,” said Frank, advancing, and offering 
an arm, which the lady accepted. 

“QO, Mr. Frank,” said the supposititious 
Fanny, “ what must you think of me?” 

“Think of you, my angel?” exclaimed 
Frank, in raptures, “ why that you are a dar- 
ling, and that I am the happiest fellow in the 
world. O, Fanny! if you only knew what I 
have suffered during the last few days, while 
uncertain as to whether my love was returned, 
you would indeed pity me. But this meeting 
dispels every doubt, and makes amends for 
all!” 

“O, Frank! how beautifully you do talk. 
But do you know that I can’t quite trust you 
yet? I'ma little mite jealous.” 

“ Jealous, dear Fanny! of whom ?” 

“Don't go to pretend not to know, Mr. 
Langley; do you think that I have not noticed 
your flirtations with Miss Susan Block ?” 

“What! flirt with Miss Block? That is not 
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‘ A snub nose, have I!” gaid Susan to her- 
self, and addressing Jack, she added aloud, 
“It does turn up a trifle too mach certainly.” 

“And then she has red. hair!” 

“No, Frank, that’s not quite fair, she says 
"tie true auburn.” 

“Nonsense! red, decidedly orange red, the 
genuine carotty, and then, her mouth! Why, 
it is like that large one of the man on whose 
tombstone the epitaph was written: 


“¢ Traveller, don't linger on this sod, 
For, if he gapes, you're gone, by G—!"” 


“A pretty portrait he’s painting of me,” 
thought Susan. “ Well, Mr. Frank, Susan may 
not be very handsome, but then you must ad- 
mit she has excellent qualities of head and 
heart.” 

“ Head and heart indeed! one is shallow and 
the other hollow, whereas you, my dear Fan- 
ny,—but why not raise the envious veil?” and 
he attempted to remove it. 

“Presently, six, not just yet. Spare my 
blushes, dear Mr. Langley. But before I put 
perfect confidence in you, 1 must be satisfied 
of your affection beyond a doubt.” 

On hearing thia, Mr. Frank Langley, threw 
himself upon his knees, and lifting one hand, 
he theatrically exclaimed, “ Doubt, adorable 
Fanny! doubt? 

‘“‘¢ Doubt that the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love!’” 

“Can I—can I longer hesitate, O, Frank!” 
cried Susan, “but tell me what are your 
plans?” Prompt they must be, or my uncle 
will force me to marry that odious Will Hook- 
sure against my will. Speak, dear Frank.” 

“Fanny, I see no other way than by eloping, 
to cheat the old hunks. We must elope, and 
by land, for we couldn’t get away by the reg- 
ular packet without all the town seeing us.” 

“Delightful, Frank. O, I should like an 
elopement, "twould be so romantic, you know! 


Ill just give you an idea 
of it, shall 1?” And the lovely girl drewa 
picture of a runaway marriage that was quite 
delightful She had quite a gift of word- 
painting. 

“ Capital, my dear girl,” said Frank, “ your 
fancy sketch, Fanny, shall become a blissful 
reality. ‘When will you be ready to start? 
No time must be lost, you know. Why not 


only untrue, but a decided libel on my good | to-morrow night? If the Golden Mackerel 


taste. Why the girl has a snub nose!” 


| should be detainéd by, illswinds, they may 


A 


just like that we read of in stories. Only e 
just fancy it, Frank! 


—“ 
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blow good to Will Hooksure. They may mar- 
ry you to him without delay.” 

“QO, horror! yes, then to-morrow night be 
it, Frank. As you say, the sooner done the 
better.” 

“Certainly; and Fanny, love, I want to say 
something, but feel a little delicate.” 

“QO, say on, Frank. Are wenot one in heart 
now ? and why hesitate to confide anything to 
your Fanny ?” 

“Well, you see, it’s just this, Fanny. I’ve 
been paying some heavy bills lately, and am 
run short of ready cash, in consequence of 
my agent South not having remitted as he 
should have done; but the war has played the 
deuce with my plantation property. Now, 
dear Fanny, I thought you wouldn’t mind 
drawing a few hundred dollars from your 
aunt, so that in caseI do not find money at 
my banker’s in Boston, we may not be incon- 
venienced. Do you understand ?” 

“O, yes, perfectly, make yourself easy, 
Frank; li make that all right.” 

“Thanks, dearest, and now let us take a 
stroll round the hill.” 





It was about ten o’clock as Fanny Nickett- 
son, dressed in Susan’s clothes, arrived on 
High Pole Hill, just after the pair just spoken 
of had quitted it. 

“Ten o'clock,” said Fanny, “and he was to 
have been here as the clock was striking. O, 
dear me, I don’t much like this masquerading, 
but then It may be excusable, as it gives me an 
opportunity of testing a lover’ssincerity. I’m 
sure I’m not given to jealousy, but auntie has 
been insinuating that Willie has been paying 
particular attention to Susan Block of late, 
and I don’t like that. Now, I’vea capital op- 
portunity of finding out the truth of the mat- 
ter, espevially as I can imitate her voice pret- 
ty well. Let me see, "ll pretend that Fanny 
(that’s me) {s taken sick, and has sent me (Su- 
san) to let him know why she cannot meet 
him. But here he comes.” 

@ it was indeed, that desponding young man, 
Mr. Hooksure, who on perceiving, as he 
thought, Susan, walked up to her. 

“Susan, Miss Block, you here? What on 
earth can this mean ?” he added, in an aside. 

“Q, Mr. Hooksure. I’m so glad you're 
come. Miss Fanny is so sick, that she has 
gent me to tell you why she could not come 
out.” 

“ How unfortunate! and I, perhaps, have to 
leave to-morrow morning. I may never see 


her again.” 
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“©, Mr. Hooksure, I wouldn’t let that trou- 
ble me, were I you. Fanny isn’t the only pret- 
ty girl in the world, you know.” 

“I'm well enough aware of that, Susan, but 
she is the only girl I care for, or ever shall, if 
it comes to that.” 

“Ay, ay, it’s all well enough for you to 
say that, sir, but once at sea, you'll forget all 
about her. You sailors, they say, have a 
sweetheart in every port.” 

“ Nonsense, Susan, if I don’t marry Fanny, 
I'll never wed with another woman. By Jove, 
she is perfection.” 

“TJ don’t see so much heart in her, for my 
part. Don’t you think she squints a little, 
just a leette, Willie ?” 

“No, but perhaps yours are little awry?” 

“QO no, and her nose! I don’t call it a beau- 
tiful nose, it’s too large ; and her mouth is much 
too small. But these you look at with lover's 
eyes.” | 

“To be sure I do; but it is not her face on- 
ly, that I so much admire. Her mind is puri- 
ty and love itself. O, Fanny, Fanny, shall I 
ever see you again ?” 

“Well, if you never should, Mr. Hooksure, 
I’m sure there’s many a girl would jump to 
have such a fine, handsome, brave fellow as 
you. I declare I—I—. Pray lend me the 
support of your arm, I’ve such a strange flut- 
tering about my kheart—oh—oh—” 

And here the artful young lady fell, in a 
seeming faint, plump into the young sailor's 
arms. 

“Well,” said he, “here’s a pretty piece of 
business; if Fanny should see me now! li 
be hanged if I don’t think Susan here is in 
love with me. Heavens! she’s fainted dead 
asahammer. Confound this veil, she clutches 
itso tight that I can’t raise it to give herair. If 
any one should come now, what mischief might 
be made—and—by Jove, somebody is com- 
ing.” 

Yes, it was even so, for who should make 
their appearance at that critical moment, but 
Mr. Frank Langley, with apparently Miss 
Fanny Nickettson on his arm? 

“ Hallo!” shouted Frank, “what the deuce 
have we here? Mr. Hooksure, and Miss 
Block in his arms! by all that’s wonderful. 
There, Fanny, haven’t I told you that he was 
sweet in that quarter? OO, the hypocrite, to 
pretend to be fond of her, and all the time 
carrying on in this way with Susan. But 
we'll expose them, and when we quit Prov- 
incetown, leave them to contempt and deri- 
sion.” 
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“QO, it’s perfectly awful, Frank. I couldn’t 
serve you such a trick for all he world. The 
bold, forward creature !” 

“Good evening, sir,” said Frank, stepping 
wp to Will Hooksure,“I see you are very 
pleasantly employed, but fortunately, sir, I 
have brought with me a young lady who will 
be glad to see a hypocrite unmasked. You 
professed an affection for Miss Faany Nickett- 
son; I find you here with her friend, Miss Su- 
san Block, in your arms. Where is Miss Fan- 
py, sir?” 

““I—J—can explain all,” stammered Will. 
“ Miss Nickettson is at home, sick, and she 
sent this—” 

“ No sir, she is not at homesick,” said Frank, 
interrupting him, “she is here;” and he led 
forth his fair companion, whom Will had not 
before observed. 

“What, Fanny! speak—explain this mys- 
tery!’ cried Wil. 

“ Presently; but firat let me attend to my 
fainting friend.” 

“ Tm surprised,” said Frank. 

“So am J,” cried Will. 

““ You'll be more so, presently,” said Frank’s 
companion. 

“ Yes,” remarked the invalid, now recover- 
ing, “I fancy it will be a novel surprise party 
all round. I’m better now, Mr. Hooksure.” . 

“Tm glad of it, Miss Susan, for though it’s 
impolite to say it, I’m very glad to have you 
off my hands.” 

“Out of his arms, he means,” said Frank, 
spitefully ; “but Fanny don’t let him deceive 
you further.” 

“Excuse us, gentlemen,” observed the false 
Susan, “while you are settling your affairs, 
my friend and I will take a walk round the 
hill, and rejoin you in a few moments.” 

As soon as they had departed, Will burst 
out: 

“Mr. Frank Langley, there is some trickery 
here, and my firm belief is that you are at the 
bottom of it. Now Iam a plain, blunt, open- 
hearted sailor, attached as you know, to Miss 
Fanny Nickettson. I ask you, sir, how hap- 
pened it that after she had broken an engage- 
ment to mect me here, on the plea of sickness, 
that she has come hither in your company ?” 

“Why,” replied Frank, with cool effrontery, 
“because I presume she preferred my society 
to yours; but,” he added, maliciously, “I 
shouldn't wonder if she felt a little surprised 
at seeing Miss Block in your arms, Master 
Will. It's all up with you in that quarter, so 
the sooner you sail the better she’ll like it.” 
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“How know you that, you jackanapes ?” 

“T have the best authority for it, that of the 
lady herself, who is returning I see, with your 
friend.” 

Now it must be told here that these crafty 
young ladies had, during their absence, again 
changed, and each had therefore resumed her 
own cloak and bonnet. Their veila tog, had 
been discarded. 

“ Now sir,” said Frank, triumphantly, “ we 
shall see.” Hethen walked up to Fanny, who 
turned scornfully from him, and walking up to 
Will Hooksure, much to the surprise of that 
gentleman, took his arm quite lovingly. 

“Yes, we shall see,” remarked Will, “the 
mist begins to clear up a little.” 

“What, Fanny!’ said Frank, “are you so 
mad as to join that man after seeing him hug 
Susan just now ?” 

' “Upon my word, Mr. Impertinence! Mr. 
Hooksure hug me, indeed; why he never took 
me in his arms in his life!” 

“ Well, that’s odd,” thought Will. “I know 
she fainted away, and that I kept her from 
falling. ” 

“And Fanny,” went on Frank, “will you 
deny that you agreed to elope with me to- 
morrow night ?” 

“ Good. gracious, is the man mad ?” exclaim- 
ed Fanny. “ Willie, as sure as there’s a heay- 
en above us, such an idea never entered my 
mind. Elope with him indeed!” 

“O, O, Mr. Langley,” said Susan, walk- 
ing fiercely up to that gentleman, “I’ve got a 
crow to pluck with you, sir. I’ve a snub nose, 
have 1? And I’ve carrotty hair, have 1? And 
a big mouth,havel? How came you to assert 
that, sir?” 

“7 assert! You must be dreaming.” 

“You told me so yourself, sir,” cried Susan, 
“ and in return I drew a fancy picture of our 
elopement. Now do you recollect ?” 

Mr. Frank Langley looked amazed, as well 
he might. “ Come Susan,” said Will, “ don’t be 
too hard on Frank there; didn’t you tell me 


that Fanny squinted, and had too large a nose, iN 


and too small a mouth ?” 

“T?” replied Susan, “ I vow I never even 
thought of such a thing.” 

“And Fanny,” asked Willie, “didn’t you 
send a letter to tell me not to pay you any 
attentions, as my suit was offensive ?” 

“No, Willie, but I sent a note making an 
appointment to meet you here to-night.” 


“And Fanny,” asked Frank, “and did not 


you send me a note appointing an interview 
with me here ?” . 


ys 
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“ Never,” indignantly replied the young la- 
dy. “O,stay a moment, a thought strikes 
me, and here in good time comes the very 
man who can help me out of the difficulty, if 
any one can.” 

At this juncture, who should ‘make: his ap- 
pearance but Mike ? , 

“If you plaze, miss,” said he, “your aunt 
sent me to look for you. I’ve been to Miss 
Block’s house, but you wasn’t there, so, I came 
here.” 

“Stay, Mike. When you took a pink and a 
white note for these gentlemen, to which of 
them did you give the white noté?” 

“Why, that was the clane one. I gev it to 
Mr. Langley.” \ 

“ And the pink note ?” 

“'To Mr. Hooksure, miss.” 

“ Ah, Willie,” cried Fanny, “ there's the mis- 
take; you had the wrong letter, so had Mr. 
Langley, who must have seen the mistake, and 
meanly took advantage of it; and to further 
mystify the matter, Susan and I exchanged 
dresses, so that when Mr. Langley met Susan, 
he mistook her for me, and when, Will, I faint- 
ed (or pretended to) in your arms, you little 
thought you were clasping your own Fanny.” 

“But why this disguise ?” asked Willie. 

“Tl confess if you'll -promise to forgive 
me ?” 

“Of course, Pll forgive you anything.” 

“Well,” explained Fanny, “ Auntie, who you 
know wished me to marry Mr. Langley, hint- 
ed that you flirted with Susan. I was weak 
enough to believe her, and as Susan, to play 
off a little harmless deception. There now, 
you know all” 

“Mr. Langley,” said Susan, “I'll be waiting 
for you at twelve o’clock, to-morrow night, 
with that two hundred dollars, in case your 
remittances should not have reached Boston, 
you know.” 

“The game’s up,” said Mr. Frank, and he 
sneaked off. 

“Thank goodness all {s right again, and I 

@am happy,” said Willie. “Bat 0, Fanny, to 
think that in a few hours I have to leave you 
forso longa time. But when I come back—” 

“Stop!” you’re not gone yet. And now, 
Willie, Pve got a genuine surprise for you. 
An hour ago I saw Uncle Zebe, and he has 
bought the Flying Fish. He will put you in 
her as captain; that will reconcile Auntie, 
and we shall have no more trouble. So go 
down to the Golden Mackerel, get your things 
ashore, and come to me in the morning.” 

Here Mike, the unconscious cause of the be- 
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wildering events of the last haif hour, broke 
in with: 

“ And sure it’s sorry I am, for the blundher 
I made, Miss Fanny; but ’twas Biddy must 
have gev me wrong directions, sure, bad luck 
tome. But if it’s not displasin’ to ye, miss, 
I’ve just bought out o’ my savin’s a cottage 
and a patch of ground, so Dll marry Biddy, 
the troublesome crathur, by your lave, and 
take her off your hands.” 

“ With all my heart, Mike, and [ll give her 
the wedding gown.” 

“And what is to become of me ?” asked Su- 
san, “I should like to know that.” 

“ When we are married,” said Fanny, “ you 
shall come and live with us, until a certain 
young gentleman comes here from the Indies. 
Mr. Pips wont let us keep you long.” 

“Is it Mr. Pips?” exclaimed Mike. “O, by 
the powers, but that’s the name of a beautiful 
young sailor that’s this blessid minnit at the Pil- 
grim House. He came by the stage, half an 
hour ago, and be the sume token, he axed where 
one Miss Block lived.” 

“O, gemini!” cried Susan, “but I’m going 
to faint right off now, and-no mistake.” 

“You'd better run off, Sue,” remarked Fan- 
ny; “ but stay, we'll go with you, and have a 
happy evening of it.” 

The next day, Mr. Frank Langley myste- 
riously disappeared from Provincetown, hav- 
ing forgotten to pay his little bill at the hetel 
where he stayed. Ina week afterwards, Will 
and Fanny were married, and not long after- 
wards, Mr. Pips and Susan, and Mike and Bid- 
dy. The Flying Fish has made several suc- 
cessful trips, and her captain has never had 
cause to regret leaving the Golden Mackerel. 

—_——-———__+~ a9 _____—__ 


 FPALCONRY. 

Falconry, which is now altogether in disuse 
among us, was the principal amusement of our 
ancestors. A person of rank in England, 
some three or four centuries ago, scarcely 
stirred out without his hawk upon his hand, 
which in old paintings was the criterion of no- 
bility. The expense which attended this sport 
was very great; among the old Welsh princes, 
the king’s talconer was the fourth officer of 
state, but, notwithstanding all his honors, he 
was forbidden to take mere than three 
draughts of beer from his horn, lest he should 
get intoxicated, and neglect his duty. In the 
reign of James the First, Sir Thos. Monson is 
said to have given a thousand pounds fora 
cast of hawks; and such was their value in 
general, that it was made felony, in the rei 
of Edward the Third, to steal a hawk. ‘To. 
take its eggs, even in a person’s own ground, 
was punishable with imprisonment for a year 
and a day, together with a fine at the king’s 
pleasure.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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REMEMBRANCE OF EARLY LOVE. 





BY Db. C. 8HOCH. 





The rose, though 'tis faded and pale, 
After many a gliding year, 

A sacred perfume does exhale 
To the memory of true love dear. 

Its bloom and its fragrance are o’er, 
No longer its sweetness it gives; 

Yet the charming remembrance of yore 
In each sere, withered leaflet lives. 


Each tender rosebud, when ’tis riven 
By lily white hands from its stem, 
And in love and affection is given, 
Is dear as a king’s diadem. 
And when happy years have rolled on, 
We will gaze on that rosebud with joy, 
And find one sweet pleasure alone, 
Which time can never destroy. 


Thus ever the dear, beloved name 
Of the fair and black-eyed Arabell 
Fans the spark of a long sleeping flame, 
And makes my heart ardently swell. 
And when I think of the sweet smile 
That, fair-like, danced o’er her cheek, 
I gaze on a heart without guile, 
And an angel submissively meek. | 


We met in our youth, and our love 
Was simple, and holy, and true; 

And often my bosom would move, 
As we sighed our parting adieu. 

We parted with hearts free from sorrow, 
For pure was such love as was ours; 

Then met we again on the morrow, 
And passed many innocent hours. 


How quickly those hours would glide 
On their little pinions away ; 
For with fair Arabell by my side, 
I ever had something to say. 
We culled the sweet flowers together, 
And wreathed as we sat in the grove; 
Whilst many a tale I would tell her 
Of childish affection and love. 


With the light heart of youth we would move 
O’er the fields where the cattle would roam, 
And singing some sportive song, would rove 
Far away from our parents and home. 
Her jetty, long locks would be lying 
O’er her neck with wild beauty and ease, 
Or else would be toasing and flying ‘ 
About on the impadent breeze. 


’ But pleasure has never yet lasted; 
Each transient joy bas a sorrow ; 
And fond hopes to-day are but blasted 
And turned to despair by to-morrow. 


We parted! 0, that was a stroke 
That.severed each fond tie apart; 

From a blissful delusion I woke, 
With misery's pang in my heart. 


Saddened years have rolled over since then, 
And now I am happy and free; 
But I would taste sorrow again, 
To be, Arabella, with thee! 
And the mention of thy beloved name 
Each chord of affection doth start; 
Each spark kindles up to a flame, 
And renews youthful love in my heart. [ 


~~ > 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





Turs beautiful Mayday is to me an anniver- 
sary—it is just ten years since I came to live 
at Brook Farm. I had been brought up in the 
city, and knew the country only as city people 
know it, through occasional glimpses from the 
window of a railroad car, by a summer day’s 
visit to some suburban village, or through the 
distorted medium of a watering-place. But 
that was not the country in all its wide signi- 
ficance and beauty; not the country as it ap- 
peared to my imagination in childhood; one 
boundless, outlying succession of green fields, 
long wooded slopes, dark masses of forests, 
kingly mountains, low, green valleys shining 
with the limpid waters of running brooks, 
sheltered, home-like old houses, guiltless of 
paint and architectural pretension, and simple, 
unconventional ways of honest people. _ 

All my life long this imaginary picture 
haunted my brain. It never changed save to 
add new beauties to Its familiar features. 
And now, when ten years ago, I came to the 
neighborhood of Brook Farm, I was surprised 
to find my childish picture almost realized. 
There, close at the foot of the mountain, 
nestled the little unpainted cottage where 
Aunt Lucy lived—I can see its brown roof as. 
I look from my window. 

From its doors, overhung with woodbine 
and clematis, I first saw Brook Farm. Its 
broad lands swept down to the rapid brook 
which divided them from Aunt Lucy’s unpre- 
tending estate. The house itself, a quaint 
structure, with many gables, and odd turns 
and corners, stood on a hill. The eye trav- 
elled up long stretches of grassy land so green 
now in the May sunshine as to provoke con- 
tinual exclamationsof) wonder and delight, 
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ross wide plains, where great elme threw a 
soft, dark shadow in the warm summer after- 
noons, and on our patches of meadow land, 
bits of ripe grain waving like a billowy sea in 
the wind, thick, shady orchards, where in the 
delicious nights moonlight and darkness con- 
tended for the mastery, and so into the gar- 
den, along the grass plot which flanked the 
building, and up the path bordered with beds 
of tulips and petunias and pinks. 

Brook Farm was a blessing to the neighbor- 
hood. SoI told Aunt Lucy after I had stood 
at the door watching the shadows of white 
clouds drifting over the green fields, till the 
sun, getting higher, threw in such burning 
rays through the interstices of the woodbine 
trellis that 1 was forced to retire. 

Aunt Lucy had just put away the breakfast 
things, and the little sitting-room was a 
miracle of tidiness, from the snowy window 
curtains to the pitcher of azalias upon the 
table, whose fallen petals she was just now 
brushing away. 

“It is a pretty place, Katy, and Mr. Nugent 
is a fine man. Who knows, now, but he might 
take a fancy to you, Katy?” And Aunt Lu- 
cy glanced up at me with a face that expressed 
a very moderate approval. 

Perhaps I ought to have bridled a little, 
looked surprised, affected ignorance, and 
asked what in the world she meant. Or, per- 
haps, being no longer a young lady, my cue 
would have been to put on an air of dignified 
sevegity, and demand an explanation, at the 
same time volunteering a declaration of future 
and everlasting independence. But as I am 
not an affected or insincere person naturally, 
and had, moreover, no motive for imposing 
upon simple-hearted Aunt Lucy, I did not pre- 
tend to misunderstand her, but simply asked: 

“Is he a bachelor or a widower ?” 

“A widower. His wife died three or four 
years ago. She was apretty woman; but she 
was a good deal too fond of society to be a 
good wife for Mr. Nugent. It was a real love 
match, but people think it wasn’t a happy one, 
for John changed very fast after he got mar- 
ried. However, he’s free now, and I dare say 
will be more particular next time.” 

“ Are there any children ?” 

“Two little darlings,” said Aunt Lucy, 
brightening, for her especial weakness was 
children. “ You must see’em, Katy. They’re 
dreadfully kept under, though, by their Aunt 
Caroline.” 

“ His housekeeper ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Nugent's sister.” 


“Ah!” | 

Aunt Lucy remembered just here that the 
young turkeys hadn’t been fed, and so I fol- 
lowed her out to the barnyard, and in the ex- 
citement of so novel a scene—the eager whir- 
ring, rustling scramble for food, the peck, 
peck, peck, of a score of bills upon the board 
where it was placed, in the amused contem-— 
plation of their curious actions, I quite forgot 
Brook Farm and its owner. 

In the afternoon they were recalled to me 
by an unexpected incident. The blue mid- 
summer sky had become overclouded, a light 
wind sprang up from the west, and it grew so 
tempting out of doors that I laid down my 
work and told Aunt Lucy that I was going 
out for a ramble. The intimation that a 
shower weg not very far off did not make 
much impression upon me, and full of the 
new impulee I started off in gay spirits. A 
walk through a long lane at last brought me 
into a wood. How beautiful it was! How 
very still! The wind had gone down, and 
there was un inexplicable hush in the air. 
Scarcely was there the faintest movement 
among the leaves. I took off my bonnet and 
sat down, thoroughly enjoying the sweet re- 
pose of the place. 

My thoughts became more sad than gay as I 
sat there, and yet not wholly sad, for as one 
grows older, and past disappointments and 
sorrows recede into the distance, they become 
invested with a soft and tender beauty, which, 
when they were nearer, we could not see 
with our tear-blinded eyes, | 

But the great masees of dark clouds were 
now rapidly rolling up from the west, and I 
rose in alarm, and was about to start off at a 
quickened pace for home, when suddenly a 
cry arrested my steps. It was a child’s voice, 
loud, clear and piercing, and indicative of dis- 
tress and terror. I paused, and in a moment 
it was repeated. I only waited now to be 
sure whence the sound proceeded, before hur- 
rying away as fast as possible into the woods. 
The underbrush became more thick and 
tangled as I advanced, and it was with the ut- 
most difficulty that I forced my way along; 
but by dint of much effort I gradually drew 
nearer. 

“Q, come, eome! Do come, quick!” now 
burst in piteous tones from childish lips. 

“Don’t cry; I’m coming,” I called in an- 
swer, and the cries were hushed into low 
sobs. 

Presently I caught a glimpse of some light 
drapery among the tangled! brushwood, and 
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in a moment I was close by two children, 
who I at once conjectured had lost their way 
in the forest. But they were little things to 
be trusted upon a long walk alone. The 
youngest, a lovely little girl, was not more 
than four or five, and the other a fine, manly 
little boy, who brushed away the tears, and 
ceased crying as soon as I camein sight, could 
not have exceeded six. 

“What is the matter, my dear? Are you 
lost? Tell me what has happened?’ I put 
out my hand, and the little girl with a charm- 
ing confidence nestled at once into my arms. 

“Yes, ma’am, we’ve got lost, Floy and I. 
We went into the woods after berries, and 
then we lost our way and Floy got frightened,” 
replied the boy at once, ina grave, manly way 
that won my heart. " 

Just then a low, muttering thunder peal 
rumbled in the west. The little one in my 
arms beran to sob again. 

“QO, it is so dark here! Dear lady, do take 
us home.” 

I did, indeed, perceive that not a moment 
was to be lost; but now, looking about me, I 
could not at once decide which way to take. 
Upon one side the woods seemed less dense, 
and hastily concluding that the opening must 
lie in that direction, I set off, urging the two 
children to come on as fast as possible; in a 
few minutes we came into a wood path, which 


I supposed to be the one I had just left, and 


now, free from the tangled shrubbery and the 
inequalities of the wood, our way became 
easier. 

“What is your name?” I asked, as we hur- 
ried along. 

“ John Nugent,” was the reply. The little 
fellow strode manfully along, keeping pace 
with my hurried steps, and presently added, 
“T live at Brook Farm.” 

“ Ah, do you ?” 

“Yes. Do you know Brook Farm?” he 
demanded curiously. 

“Yes; I live with Miss Lucy Sanford.” 

He brightened at once. “Aunt Lucy? 
Are you her niece she told us was coming ?” 

“TI think I must be. My name is Katy 
Lynde. I came yesterday.” 

“That's it. O, Floy, this is Miss Lynde 
that Aunt Lucy told us about, you know. 
There, Floy, I told you so. You see,” he 
added, in an explanatory tone to me, “ Floy 
was afraid you wouldn’t be nice, and we 
shouldn't dare to go to Aunt Lucy’s any 
more. Floy thought you'd be like Aunt Caro- 
Line; but you aren't, a bit.” 


"$1 


Smiling a little at this premature judgment 
of character, I still urged the children to press 
on, for now the vivid golden arrows of the 
lightning began to dart hither and thither in 
the clouds, and the thunder grew nearer and 
louder. It seemed as though this wood path 
was never to cease. I certainly had been 
twice as. long traversing it as when I entered 
the wood. At last, most unexpectedly, we 
came upon a road, and to my dismay I discov- 
ered that I had taken the wrong path, and 
travelled in the opposite direction from home. 
An old elm whfch overhung the road I recog- 
nized as one that had been pointed out to me 
by the coachman the day before. It must be 
three miles away from Brook Farm. There 
was no house in sight. Still the dense black | 
clouds rolled up from the west, and a dark 
curtain of vapor swung in mid-heaven. 

I stood still 2 moment to think. There was 
not a sound audible except the occasional re- 
verberations of the thunder. But as I lis- 
tened the rattling of wheels broke in upon the. 
stillness; they came nearer—a gentleman 
driving alone in a light, open wagon—and in 
another moment the boy shouted in a joyful 
tone: 

“Papa, papa!” 

The wagon drew up, and the gentleman 
sprang out. Of course there were confused 
exclamations of surprise and delight, the chil- 
dren clinging to their father in a way that 
showed how much he was accustomed to pet 
them. A few words made him acquainted 
with the position of affairs, and he then said, 
glancing at the clouds: 

“We are two miles from Brook Farm, and 
the shower is close upon us. I am afraid, 
Miss Lynde, I shall not be able to place you 
under shelter before it comes; but we will try. 
Fanny is very fleet.” 

We were presently dashing along the road 
at swift pace. Just now the wind was quite 
still. It was the breathless hush that preceded 
the tempest. As we entered the drive which 
jed up to the house, a blinding flash smote our 
eyes, andin an instant a sharp clatter shook 
the heavens, and rolled away in long, heavy 
peals. Before the carriage was drawn up at 
the steps there came the quick, tumultuous 
rush of the rain; but in an instant more we 
were safe in the broad, hospitable hall. Look- 
ing around me, and recalling in my excitement | 
the somewhat strange position in which I found 
myself, I perceived a lady standing in the door- 
way of an inner apartment. She was tall and 


graceful; there seemed a pecuar pliancy in 


her flexile figure, as she inclined forward inan 
expectant attitude. As I glanced at her face 
I caught the gleam of a singular expression 
which that instant swept across her handsome 
features. Immediately it vanished, and at Mr. 
Nugent’s introduction she came to me with a 
smile, so singular in its fascination and repul- 
siveness, so inexplicable, so uncanny was the 
expression of her eyes, that I stood as one 
transfixed. 

Only for a moment, however, for the touch 
of a cool, soft hand upon my own recalled me 
to my senses. I said a few words of acknowl- 
edgement in reply to her elaborate welcome, 
and then sat down. Mr. Nugent came and 
stood near me, opposite a window, looking out 
at the sheets of rain which poured down with 
ceaseless rapidity. Miss Warner sank upon a 
lounge, where she could look us both in the 
face. Again I felt those basilisk eyes fixed 
upon me. I looked up suddenly and met 
their full glance. But they: did not fall; by 
some magic they held mine. That singular 
smile had not yet faded from her face; but 
now she threw into it a new element—some- 
thing of an appealing pathos which interested 
me in spite of myself. 

“T cannot divine where I have seen your 
fuce before,” she said, in atone like the smooth 
notes of a silver-voiced bird—tones which 
charmed you. “But it is strangely familiar 
to me. Is she like our poor Florence, 
John ?” 

Mr. Nugent glanced at me. His eyes were 
a clear, honest blue. 

“J have not remarked it,” he answered 
briefly, and again looked out of the window. 

“J must be mistaken, then,” she said, 
with a sigh. “ You would recognize it of 
course.” 

Mr. Nugent turned abruptly, and walked to 
the other side of the apartment. All at once, 
there flashed across my mind a reminiscence 
of the past. Ten years ago I had had a pupil 
—a music scholar. Her friends were educat- 
ing her for a public singer, it was said. A sin- 
gular girl—having at sixteen all the art of a 
diplomat of sixty—so all who knew her 
thought. I had heard that she did not adopt 
the profession chosen for her, and stories of 
romantic interest had reached Me in regard to 
her. In an instant it grew clear to me. Out 
from the past, over the pages of some difficult 
lesson, those weird eyes looked with their 
mingled fascination and repulsion. Her 
name, too, I remembered. I looked up at her 
and said, quietly : 
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“You knew me very well once, You were 
my pupil. Do you remember the old-fash- 
joned grand, and the sonatas which you mas- 
tered so quickly ?” 

She reee and came to me, bent her head and 
kissed me. I saw then that she had known 
me from the first, but the surprise was admir- 
ably feigned. Then she drew back, looked at 
me again for a moment. 

“Well, you have changed. Years bring 
changes to us all.” And she swept back te 
her seat with her graceful air of self-poise and 
ease. 

“ They have brought none to you,” I could 
not help saying. 

“I don’t know,” shaking her head sorrow- 
fully. “Poor Florence’s death was a sad 
blow.” 

Mr. Nugent started with an impatient 
gesture. 

“The rain has nearly ceased now, Miss 
Lynde. I will take you home as soon as it is 
quite done: In the meantime, are you a con- 
noisseur of flowers? If you are I should like 
to show you mine.” 

It was evident that he wished to terminate 
this sceve, and I was glad to second him. I 
loved flowers dearly, and it was with no affect- 
ed interest that I followed him from one choice 
specimen to another. Caroline Warner ac- 
companied us, saying little now, but making 
that little, by the aid of gesture and sighs in 
appropriate places, as eloquently expressive as 
a discourse could have been. This was “ poor 
Florence’s” favorite flower; another had an 
odor in which she particularly delighted; here 
was a rose, a slip from which was planted near 
her grave; those camelias were precisely like 
some which she wore at her bridal—* poor 
Florence!” So often was the dead wife re- 
suscitated in this way, that I could not help 
pitying Mr. Nugent, whose face showed how 
great was his annoyance, though I did not 
comprehend the significance and drift of all 
these allusions. It was done raining now, 
and J was eager to go. Fanny was brought 
round to the door. Miss Warner wrapped 
me in shawls, but just as we were ready to 
go, she said: 

“ Walt one moment more. I must show 
you poor Florence’s portrait.” 

Mr. Nugent stood at the door while she led 
me through one or two rooms to a little, dark- 
ened apartment in one corner of the. house. 
Here she drew aside the curtains, and the 
likeness upon the wall started out into vivid 
relief. The painted face was the almost ex- 
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act counterpart of the living face near me. 
The same coloriess, olive complexion, the 
same bands of heavy, black hair, the same al- 
mond shaped eyes, with their mingled elements 
of attraction and repulsion. It fascinated me. 
I looked at it earnestly, and then at last 
breaking the charm, I said: 

“She was very beautiful !” 

“Js it any wonder that John’s heart is bur- 
ied in her grave? Is it strange that he ean 
never love another ?” 

“No!” I said, shortly, turning away.. 

She followed, and putting her arm around 
me, as we passed through the hall, said: 

“TI suppose, though, he will feel obliged to 
provide a mother for his children, dear little 
things! Don’t you think he ought?” 

We reached Mr. Nugent in time to pare me 
a reply, and it was with a feeling of relief that 
I found myself released from that presence. I 
could not help thinking that Mr. Nugent 
shared the feeling. 

I confess I should not have supposed that 
he was the proprietor of a buried heart, judg- 
ing from his conversation during our drive to 
Aunt Lucy’s. It was animated, and often 
brilliant, with a play of genial humor and a 
pleasant flow of spirits. There was a little 
roguishness in Aunt Lucy’s smile as she 
thanked Mr. Nugent for his care of me, and 
invited him to call again. " 

“ Mr. Nugent was very deeply attached to 
his wife, wasn’t he, aunt?” I said, as I was 
talking over my impromptu visit. 

Aunt Lucy shook her head. “ What makes 
you think so, Katy ?” 

“Why, Miss Warner said so, and was con- 
stantly alluding to her in a way that awakened 
some emotion in Mr. Nugent, though I cannot 
be sure what it was.” 

“ Caroline Warner is very artful.” 

“But what motive could she have ?” 

“O, motives wouldn’t be wanting, or she 
might do it out of pure wantonness.” 

That was not very likely, I thought; still 
there was in my mind a sense of her cunning, 
just sufficiently strong to make me refuse to 
trust her. ; 

This was the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with John Nugent. It progressed 
rapidly, for he was not slow to avail himself of 
Aunt Lucy’s invitation. I say that the ac- 
quaintance progressed. It did, to a certain 
extent. We learnt to know each other’s 
tastes and opinions. I learnt to admire him 
as a model of true manliness and honor. 
What he thought of me I did-not know until 
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afterward. But so far as knowing each oth- 
er’s real selves is concerned, we might as well 
have been utter strangers. Now, I know 
whence the constraint arose which made it 
impossible for me to reveal myself to him. 

Caroline Warner haunted me as if she had 
been my appointed satellite. She petted me, 
she patronized.me. I was no match for her, 
and I submitted. She talked so much of Mr. 
Nugent, and his inconsolable sorrow for “ poor 
Florence!” that by dint of repetition I came 
to believe it implicitly. Moralists are fond of 
talking of the power of truth; but I don’t 
know that there is any inherent weakness in a 
lie if it is persistently adhered to and skilfully 
supported. Caroline was accustomed to dilate 
with touching pathos upon the forlorn condi- 
tion of those two beautiful children. “ Poor 
Florence” herself would wish it. Not that 
her image could ever be superseded—O, no, 
that was impossible—but some one might be 
found who would act a mother’s part by the 
children; some middle-aged person of intelli- 
gence and amiability, who would not expect 
the devotion of a first affection, but would be 
content with esteem, etc. 

During all this time, the summer, with its 
train of glories, was sweeping by, and scarcely 
one of those radiant days passed which did 
not see Mr. Nugent a visitor at Aunt Lucy’s 
cottage. Sometimes the children came with 
him, but oftener they came alone. I encour- 
aged this, for I liked it best. In his absence I 
could give myself up to them unreservedly, 
let them cling about me and caress me as 
much as they would. In his presence I could 
not do this, and it pained me to repel them. 
Of course these summer days did not pass 
without sly smiles and roguish intimations 
from Aunt Lucy, which I was obliged to laugh 
at, and try to forget, too often unavailingly. 
Midsummer grew into autumn. October 
gathered up the scattered tints that summer 
had thrown around fn her lavish luxuriance 
of benefactions, and spread them over every 
forest, showered them over all the foliage, till 
every isolated tree, every lonely bush by the 
wayside, stood magnificent as a king in his 
royal robes. 

I recall now with wonderful vividness the 
way io which the afternoon sun lay on the ash 
trees in the cottage yard when John Nugent 
first spoke to me. Though my heart stood 
still to hear, the drooping of those leaves, the 
graceful swaying of the long, flaming, leafy 
fringes in the southwest wind sank into my 
memory forever. And what was it that I 
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listened to? What were those words which 
so stirred my heart ? 

They were quiet and manly. If there was 
any emotion it did not shake the grave, kind 
tones. They were not impassioned words. 
They did set my heart wildly throbbing. 
They meant kindness, esteem, confidence, not 
love. Would I be his wife? he asked at 
last. ts a 
An indignant, passionate refusal sprang to 
my lips, but I had no power to utterit. I was 
inexpressibly pained and humiliated. I raised 
my eyes to his. How blind I was—how ut- 
terly, hopelessly blind—not to see that the 
eager, wistful tenderness which shone in every 
feature, belied the cold, calm words which he 
had just spoken! 

But I did not see ft, and my pride would not 
let me show how deeply he had wounded me. 
Was he indifferent? I could be doubly so. I 
knew my voice was very hard, as I repeated 
the common-place expressions of surprise, as 
I told him that I required time for reflection. 
He withdrew a step from me as I said this, 
and a shade of something like disappointment 
swept over his fuce. My indignation leapt 
forth afresh. Did he expect to win his house- 
keeper, his governess, for a life service with- 
out any demur upon her part? 

If I had only said the things which sprang 
to my lips, it would ali have been well, we 
should have understood each other; but pride 
kept me silent. He should not know that he 
had power to pain me so. I would give him 
my answer to-morrow, I said. Would he ex- 
cuse me now? I commanded myself enough 
to receive his kind adieux without any display 
of emotion; but once alone, my fortitude gave 
way. Howcould he have so insulted my wo- 
manhood? How dared he ask me to shut up 
in my heart all its infinite affections, and bind 
myself to perform menial services for him and 
his children, rewarded by what poor crumbs 
of regard he could let fall for me? 

But what else could I have expected? I 
rose and went to the glass. The pale reffec- 
tion which met me contrasted strongly with 
the vision of the radiant woman who had 
filled the place I had been asked to fill. Pal- 
lor and care, and sorrow, sat upon this froe, 
how could it attract him? I felt utterly hu- 
miliated. And yet, I could not sit down and 
write the cool note of refusal which I had in- 
tended. The feeling with which my intention 
recurred to my mind, showed me how nearly 
impossible it would be. By-and-by my indig- 
nation spent itself; the sharp, bitter pain I 


“POOR FLORENCE.” 


felt, softened into a hopeless sorrow which had 
no anger in it. Could I ever win his love? 
Would he in time learn to love me as he had 
loved Florence? How potent must have 
been the charm with which he drew me so 
that I could have asked myself these ques- 
tious! I longed for his love so that I was 
willing to submit to years of neglect and wait- 
ing if I might but gain it at last. But so well 
did I schoo! myself that he could see nothing 
of this when the next day I met him in the 
little parlor. 

When through my stammering, hesitating 
speech he saw my decision, a look which I 
could not understand fiashed on his face. If 
he had loved me, I should have known ft for 
joy, and pride, and fervid warmth. Involun- 
tarily I shrank away from him; doubtless my 
manner took an additional shade of coldness. 
When I next looked at him it had faded, and 
there was nothing in his face save its usual 
sunny look of kindness. 

The next day Caroline came to me. I tried 
to hide my heart from the gaze of those mer- 
ciless eyes. She said she was delighted with 
what John had told her. I was such a dear, 
good, sensible little body, so unexacting, that 
she thought—yes, she Knew {t would add to 
his happiness. Poor fellow! And the tears 
shone in her eyes as they were wont to do on 
occasion. 

Mr. Nugent seemed eager to consummate 
our marriage, and I, Heaven help me! had no 
reasons for delay. I twas thankful for the kind 
way in which he spoke to me of Caroline. She 
was quite alone, and dependent, he said, and 
he should be glad if I could find pleasure in 
having her an inmate of our family. Of 
course I had known it could be no other way 
from the first. 

We were married at Christmas. Brook 
Farm lay hidden beneath a sheet of snow, and 
there was gloom in the outer landscape; but 
in my new home it was warm and cheery. 
Caroline was not more enigmatical than usual, 
the children were wild with joy, and Mr. Nu- 
gent’s manner was so unaffectedly kind, he 
was 80 evidently happy, and showed such gen- 
uine pleasure in having me near him, that I 
must have been hard indeed to satisfy if I had 
not felt some real happiness. 

But as weeks passed, the shadow in my 
home grew. I know that my experience was 
anomalous. With whom lay the fault? Not 
in my noble husband, with any intention upon 
his part. No one could be more kind and 
thoughtful, more appreciative and {ndulgent. 


“POOR. FLORENCE.” 


Bat this did not safiefy me. I craved tender 
words, looks, caresses. And these were in his 
nature, as I felt with keen pain when I saw the 
children clinging about him. Since this was 
wanting toward me, I could not be unre- 
strained. I was naturally shy; I could not 
be demonstrative. | 

With Caroline I tried to be patient. I list- 
ened to encomiums of “poor Florence!” 
When my attention was directed to the emo- 
tion with which my husband always heard her 
mentioned, I did not even suggest that it 
would be desirable not to speak of her so fre- 
quently. But there were some things in which 
it was hard to yield. ‘Caroline had established 
an jnfluence on little Floy—I saw how bane- 
ful it was—how could I counteract it? While 
I was perplexed by this, my husband fell 
' suddenly ill. 

For days and nights he tossed about in de- 
liriam. He tay for weeks upon the borders of 
the shadowy land. Even then, in all my ago- 
ny, it was delicious to hear my name spoken 
in a tone which I had never before heard. At 
last my terrible fear was over—the delirium 
passed. He was very weak and helpless, but 
once more himself. After a few days he grew 
better. . 

During one of the early days of his conva- 
lescence, Caroline sought in some objectionable 
way to excite Floy’s childish vanity. I inter- 
posed no objection in words; but Caroline, 
catching a glance that offended her, said in a 
tone of mock sorrow: 

“Do as your new mama wishes, of course, 
Floy. I shall not interfere.” 

Suddenly my husband rose up from the 
lounge on which he was lying, some feeling 
bringing a vivid color into his pale face. I 
hastened from the room, unwilling to bea wit- 
ness of any disagreement between them. An 
hour after, when I came back, I heard Caro- 
line’s voice. Its tones were still smooth and 
low. I did not apprehend that I was under 
discussion until I stood upon the threshold. 
Then I heard Caroline say: 


“You always hated my poor sister. You 


love this pale-faced chit better than you did 
her.” 

¥ would have retreated, but wonder kept 
me still. My husband held out his hand. 

“Come to me, Katy.” 

I went, and nestling down at his feet, the 
whole eager craving of my heart broke forth 
in the words: 

“ Do you love me” 

“ My darling, de you doubt it ?” 

6 
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I looked ap. Answering my unspoken 
question, he added: 

“T never loved any one better.” 

He folded me in his arms with the first en- 
dearing epithets that I had ever known from 
him. 

“Why did you never tell me so before ?” 

“T thought you were indifferent to it, Katy. 
I thought you were sufficient for yourself. 
Only lately § have begun to suspect that I 
held any place in your heart.” 

Caroline rose, her eyea flashing scornful 
lightnings. 

“You must excuse me. I am not accus- 
tomed to such tender scenes.” And she 
swept from the room. 

She left us not long after, and with her went 
the only shadow which ever darkened our 
life. 





POWER OF THE WILL. 


Children often rise in the morning in any- 
thing but an amiable frame of mind. Petu- 
lant, impatient, quarrelsome, they cannot be 
spoken to or touched without ee an 
explosion of ill-nature. Sleep seems to have 
been a bath of vinegar to them, and one would 
think the fluid had invaded their mouth and 
nose, and eyes and ears, and had been ab- 
sorbed by every pore of their sensitive skins. 
In a condition like this, I have seen them bent 
over the parental knee, and their persons sub- 
jected to blows from the parental palm; and 
they have emerged from the infliction with the 
vinegar all expelled, and their faces shining 
like the morning—the transition eomplete and 
satisfactory to all parties. Three quarters of 
the moods that men and women find them- 
selves in are just as much under the control of 
will a Seite aa man Cae a in 

morning, w brist- 
ling like the quills of a hedgehog, simply 
needs to be knocked down. Like a solution 
of certain salts, he requires arap to make him 
crystallize. a eee many mean things are 
done in the y for which moods are put 
forward as the exeuse, when the moods them- 
selves are the most inexcusable t of all. 
A man or a woman in tolerable health has no 
moral right to indulge in an unpleasant mood, 
or to de upon moods for the performance 
of the duties of life. If a bad mood come to 
such persons as these, it is to be shaken off by 
a direct effort of the will, ander all circum- 
stances.— Timothy Tttcomb’s Lessons in Life. 





HAPPINESS. 

Trae iness is not the of earth ; 

The toil ia fruitless, if-you seek it there; 
"Tis an exotic of celestial birth, 

And blossoms only in celestial air. 
Sweet plant of ise !—its seeds are sown 

In here and there mind of heavenly mould; 
It rises slow and bude, but ne'er was known 

To bloom—the climate is too cold. — SHERIDAN. 
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LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOR. 
In the days of old, long before the deep seli- 


| 


tudes of the West were disturbed by white | 


men, it was the custom of the Indian warriors 
of the forest to assemble at the great cataract 
of Niagara, and offer a human sacrifice to the 
Spirit of the falls. The offering consisted of a 
white canoe full of ripe fruit and beautiful 
flowers, which was paddled over the terrible 
tulls by the fairest who had just arrived at 
the age of womanhood. It was counted an 
honor by the tribe to whose lot it fell to make 
the fearful sacrifice; and even the doomed 
maiden deemed it a high compliment to be se- 
lected to guide the white canoe on its hideous 
errand. But even in the stoical heart of the 
red man there are feelings which cannot be 
subdued, and chords which snap if strained 
too tight. The only daughter ofa chiet of the 
Seneca Indians was chosen as a sacrificial of- 
fering to the Spirit of Niagara. Her mother 
had been slain by a hostile tribe, and her fath- 
er was the bravest among the warriors; his 
stern brow seldom relaxed save to his bloom- 
ing child, who was now the only joy to which 
he clung on earth. When the lot of the doom- 
ed one fell on his beloved daughter, not a mus- 
cle of his rigid countenance moved; in the 
pride of Indian endurance he crushed down 
the agony which rent his bosom. At length 
the day arrives; savage festivities and rejoic- 


ings are prolonged until the shades of evening | 


close around, and the darkness of night falls 
like a pall upon that wild funeral feast. 

But the pale beams of the rising moon cast 
a mystic light u the waters; higher and 
higher she rises in the stili heavens, and the 
foam and the mists from the malgnty falis gleam 
with a soft and silvery light. Niagara thun- 
ders into the dark abyss, but all besides fs in a 
calm repose; the queen of night stoops to kiss 
the laughing waves, and all nature breathes of 
love, and peace, and anon: the wild songs 
and the wilder whoope of the rejoicing savages 
suddenly cease; the dread moment has arrived, 
and a hush—an awfal and mysterious hush—is 
upon the eager, listening crowd. And now the 
white canoe glides from the bank, and is in- 
stantly swept into the flerce rapids. From this 
moment escape is’ hopeless. But the young 
girl dreams not of escape; cant she steers 
her frail bark toward the centre of the stream, 
while frantic yells and ee shouts of en- 
couragement and approbation burst from the 
savages who line the banks. Suddenly, anoth- 
er white canoe leaves the dark shade of the 
forest, and shoots forth upon the stream. A 
few powerful strokes from the paddle of the 
Seneca chief, and the canoes are side by side; 
the eyes of father and child meet in one last 
look of love, as together they plunge over the 
thundering cataract into eternity! Farewell 
Niagara! So long as memory lasts, thy eran 
deur, thy legends, and thy loveliness, will be 
ever before me.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 





We say of the blind man, from whom the 
visible world is shut out, that he is poorer by 
half the world than the man who sees. QO, ye 
Spiritually blind, ye indeed are poorer than we 
by a whole world! 7 


LEGEND OF THE WHITE CANOE. 


RESULTS OF APPLIOATION. 

Many curious Ulustrations are found in Hiter- 
ary biography, of what resolution and applica- 
tion may accomplish in the way of intellectual 
peor ee One’ of the most remarkable cases of 
the kind is that of Anthony Purver, an Eng- 
lishman, who had been brought up as a shoe- 
maker, with no education, excepting a very 
slender knowledge of his native tongue. Pur- 
ver was & Quaker, of a serious turn of mind, 
and after much reflection he resolved to ex- 
amine the religious principles which he had 
imbibed in his youth, and in the course of his 
inquiries found himself much embarrassed by 
the different translations and explanations of 
Scripture. This determined him, though late 
in life, to study the original languages. He 
began with Hebrew, and in a very moderate 
compass of time, made himself a competent 
master of that and other oriental languages. 
which are most useful to a critical know 
of the Scriptures. He afterwards learned 
Greek, and at last Latin. and finally undertook 
the Herculean task of making a new and literal 
translation of ali the books of the Old and 


New Testament, with notes erittcal and ex- 
planatory, which was published in two vol- 
umes, folio, in 1765—the fruit of thirty years’ 
laborious application. He was aide by an 
excellent memory, but the resolute and per- 


severing manner in which he applied himself 
to his literary labors is none the less com- 
mendable.—London Herald. 





A LUCKY LOSER. 

L’Ete of Ems, relates the following story: 
“A gentleman on entering the reading-room 
of the Kursal found a louis at the foot of a 
chair. No one was in the room at the time, 
and the gentleman said to himself, ‘ This coin 
belongs to chance and let chance do what he 
likes with it,’ and so he went into the: lnuy- 
room and threw it onthetable. Inthreem. - 
utes after the piece of gold had become a 
rouleau, which in the twinkling ofan eye be- 
came in its turn several bank notes. The gen- 
tleman took them up, and ijn returning to the 
reading-room saw another gentleman looking 
for something on the ground. ‘What have 
you lost?’ asked the first. ‘O, nothing but a 
twenty franc piece, which I must have dropped 
somewhere here.’ ‘I found it,’ said the other; 
and without hesitation he handed to the other 
four notes of 1000f. each, and some gold, ad- 
ding, ‘ You say it was a twenty franc piece you 
lost; it is not my fault ifthe tapis vert has 
changed it into paper! but if you regret the 
transformation, the play-room is open, and 
will soon retransform it into less than the 
d piece!’ The ortginal owner of the twenty 
anc piece did not require much pressing to 
induce him to take the windfall so unexpect- 

edly offered him.” : 


(+S eoe->-—___—__-—- 
THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 
. Slow our days 
In childhood, and the hours of light are long 
Betwixt the mern and eve; with swifter laps 
They glide in manhood, and in age they fly ; 
Till days and Seasons flit before the mind 
As flit the snow-flakes in‘a winter storm, 
Seen rather than distinguished.— BRYANT. 





THE FLOBI&T. 


Che Florist. | 


And 0, be suse ye bring me this, 
The love-link 'tis of pure and precious thought, 
Memento blest of love-engendered bliss! 
Yea, bring the pale blne-eyed Fe Savas cot 
ee re L. Mransrr 
Work for January. 
Look well to all standard roses; see that their 
stakes are firmly in the ground, and the stocks or 
trunks are well fastened tothem. If you have not 
provided yourself with stocks before this month, 
lose no time, and when procured, prune the roots 
Into moderate form, for they will frequently be 
found straggling and awkward. Protect the smooth- 


wooded kinds, budded on the stocks, in pots, from. 


the cold, and see that those in beds are well cov- 
ered with litter where there is danger of their suffer- 
ing from frost; and, as the smooth-wooded varieties 
budded im pots will he growing, support their shoots 
and remove all othes eyes from the stocks the in- 
stant they break. At the North, where roses in 
parlors and greenhouses are coming into flower, 
syringe the plants freely with water, and oecasion- 
ally with a solution of Peruvian guano, mixed in 
the proportion of half a pint of guano to eight gal- 
lons of water. Fumigate often with tobacco, in or- 
der to keep down the green fly; and with sulphur, 
to kill the red spider. 


Preserve your Dahlia Tubers. 
A correspondent of the Journal of Horticulture 
and Cottage Gardener, writes as follows:—“ May I 
be permitted to offer a simple suggestion relative to 
the preservation of dahlia roots during winter? 
Though carefully dried before storing away in the 
autumn, I used continually to lose them by the rot- 
ting of the crown, till at length the idea one day 
occurred tome that the mischief was occasioned 
through the decay of the long stalk attached to the 
tubers; this becoming partially charged with fluid, 
kept the crown constantly wet. My remedy has 
been not to Jeave more than four inches of stalk; 
from this to ecrape the whole of the outer covering 
or bark, and at the base to make a amall opening 
which permits any watery deposit to escape. The 
result has been that I have preserved the whole of 
my tubers, while experienced gardeners around me 
have complained of loss, notwithstanding that every 
precaution from damp or frost had been taken.” 


To obtain fresh-blown Flowers in Winter. 








Choose some of the most perfect buds of the flow- | 


era you would preserve, suchas ase latest in blowing 
and ready to open, cut them off with a pair of scis- 


sera, leaving to each, if possible, a piece of the stem. 


about three inches long; cover the end of the stem 
immediately with sealing-wax, and when the buds 
are a little shrunk and wrinkled, wrap each of them 
up separately in a piece of paper, perfectly clean 
and dry, and lock them up in a dry box or drawer, 
and they will keep without cosrupting. In winter, 
or at any other time, when youn would have the 
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flowers blow, take the buds at night and cut off 
the end ef the stem sealed with wax, and put the 
buds into water wherein a little nitre or salt hag 
been diffused, and the next day you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the buds open and expand them- 
selves, and the flowers display their most lively 
colors and breathe their agreeable odors. 


The Strawberry. 

To. grow thia ia great perfection, a soil composed 
in part of clay seems desirable. If the ground be 
safficiently fertile to grow corn or potatees, trench 
it two feet deep, allowing a portion of clay, two to 
three inches, to remain on the surface, pulverize 
with your rake, and set your plants in rows, two 
feet apart, and from ten to eighteen inches apart in 
the rows, according to the vigor of the variety. 
This may be done as soon as the same season’s 
growth are enflicierttly rooted to admit of removal 
—from the last of August to the first of November 
in this latitude, or early the following spring. If 
only a few plante—the first produced—are grown 
from a stool, they will be of the best quality; and if 
carefully removed in September, they will yield a 
crop the following season. These should be pro- 
tected by a covering of straw, leaves, or long ma- 
nure, during the first winter. Some recommend 


. covering every winter. 





Keep House-Plants clean. 

The London Cottage Gardener relates an experi- 
ment showiag the advantage of keeping the leaves 
free from dust. Two orange-trees, weighing re- 
spectively eighteen and twenty ounces, were allow- 
ed to vegetate without their leaves being cleaned 
for a year; and two others, weighing respectively 
nineteen and twenty and one-half ounces, had their 
leaves sponged with tepid water once a week; the 
firat two increased in weight less than half an ounee 
each, while of the two latter, one had increased two 
and the other nearly three ounces. Except the 
cleaning, the plants were similarly treated. 


Pruning the Vine. 


If gardeners would consult their spade as well as 
pruning-knife, they would avoid disasters. To 
prune skilfully, a vine planted unskilfully, is like 
richly furnishing a house built on sand; the founda- 
tions give way, and the decorations are crushed in 
the general ruin. So far as vines are concerned, it 
would be better to leave them unpruned than: to 
plant them in earth they cannot feed upon, or in 
places where their roots gangrene at the extremi- 
ties. The vine requires.a strong, dry, warm coil, 
and people plant it in a light, wet, or cold border. 


rE 





Flowers. 

If you don’t love flowers yourself, do not quarrel 
with those who do. It isa defect in your nature 
which ypu ought to be sorry for, rather than abuse 
those who are more gifted. Of what possible use is 
the rainbow, we would like toknow? And yeta 
wiser than you did not think the earth complete 
without it. 


_. 
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Che Pousctoite. 


Apple Meringue. Z. 

This is a simple dish, but very attractive-looking, 
and very pleasant to eat- Take some stewed 
apple which has been carefully prepared and is en- 
tirely free from lumps. It must be strained through 
a colander, if necessary. Put it into a pudding- 
dish ; beat up the whites of two eggs with not quite 
as much sugar as you use for frosting; heap this 
upon the apple; let it stand in a cool oven long 
enough to become slightly brown. The apple may 
be flavored with lemon, wine or cinaamon. Any 
other fruit may be used. This kind of frosting is 
often put on lemon and other pies which have no 
upper crust. 


To prepare Fruit for Children. 

A far more wholesome way than in pies or pud- 
dings, is to put apples sliced, or plums, currants, or 
gooseberries, etc., into a stone jar, and sprinkle 
among them as much sugar as necessary. Set the 
jar in an oven on a hearth, with a teacupful of wa- 
ter to prevent the fruit from burning; or put the 
jar into a saucepan of water until its contents be 
perfectly done. Slices of bread, or some rice, may 
be put into the jar, to eat with the fruit. 

To mince Beef, 

Mince the underdone part fine, with some of the 
fat; put into a stewpan a small quantity of onion, a 
little water, pepper and salt; boil it until the onion 
is quite soft; then put in a little gravy and the 
mince. A few minutes will dress it, but do not let 
it boil. Have a small hot dish with sippets of bread 
toasted ready, and pour the mince into it. If a 
little acidity is liked, a tablespoonful of shalot vine- 
gar may be used instead of the raw onion. 


Milk Whey. 

Steep in a cup of hot water for four or five hours 
a small piece of rennet about an inch and a half 
square. Pour the water, not the skim itself, into 
two quarts of new milk. When the curd is come, 
pour it into a sieve or fine earthen colander, and 
press the whey gently out of it into a jug. This 
may be given either cool, or made the warmth of 
new milk, whichever the patient prefers. 


To clean Paint. 

Mix together one poand of soft soap, half a pound 
of powdered pumice stone, and half a pound of 
peariash, with hot water, into a thin paste; take a 
painting-brosh, and lay on this mixture over the 
paint which requires cleaning, and in five minutes 
wash itoff with boiling water. 


Arrowroot and Milk. 

Mix smooth, with a very little cold milk, one 
dessertspoonful of arrowroot. Boil half a pint of 
new milk, and the moment it rises to the boiling 
point, stir in gently the arrowroet and cold milk. 
Boil it till it becomes thick. 








‘THE HOUSEWIFE. 


*| To mince cold Veah 


Chop the veal up very fine with a little ham or 
bacon, a tablespoonfal of flour, three éggs, yolks 
and whites well beaten, a few sweet herbs, a smal 
onion chopped up, seasening to the taste. Butter 
well a round pie-dish, fill it with the meat, leaving 
a round space in the centre of the dish, into which 
you must place a good-sized cap; put the dish in 
the oven, and let it bake until the meat assumes a 
light brown color, then take out the cup, and fill up 
the space with a rich sauce. White sauce with 
button mushrooms is the best. 

An economical Dish. 

Take three sheepe’ tongues; let them lie in cold 
water for two hours, until all the blood has left 
them; then throw them into boiling water for a 


minute, one by one, until you can remove the hard 


skin that covers them. Place them in a saucepan 
of lukewarm water; stew them gently for three 
hours, with three small carrots, two laurel leaves, 
cloves, a small onion or two, pepper and salt; cut 
them in two lengthways, remove the roots, and 
serve with a sauce piquente. 

To make Lemon Lozenges. 

Take one or two whites of eggs, which beat with 
some orange-water; then add as much pulverized 
sugar as will make a stiff paste of it. Introduce 
also the raspings of lemon peels. All being well 
incorporated, roll it into balls the size of a thimble, 
which range on a sheet of paper and flatten after- 
wards as you like; then put them in the oven to 
bake. These are good for the summer complaint. 


Force Meat Balls. 

Take any cold bits of meat; chop fine with cramhs 
of bread, and a teaspoonful of chopped onion; add 
a little salt, pepper and parsley; beat up an egg and 
put in, and rub all together. Make up into balls 
the size of an egg, and dip into a beaten egg, and 
then into flour or bread crumbs, and then fry in lard. 
These balls are nice put into soup, after frying. 





A Swiss white Soup. 

Take a sufficient quantity of good broth for six 
people; boil it; beat up three eggs well, two spoons- 
ful of flour, and a cupful of milk; pour these gradu- 
ally through a sieve or colander into the boiling 
soup; add nutmeg, salt and Cayenne pepper to 
your taste. 


Squad Pie. 

Pare and cut apples as for pies; lay them in rows 
with nrutten chops and sliced onions. Sprinkle 
with pepper, and salt, and sugar. Put in a deep 
dish with a top crust, and bake two hours or more. 
It ean be made with any fresh meat. Eat hot. 
Rey Hot in Cellare. 

This may be prevented by whitewashing yearly, 
mixing with the wash as much copperas as will 
give it a clear yellow hue. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


A aingular Ooincidence. 


A very singular meeting between father and son 
occurred at the battle of Antietam, which is well 
worth recording. Company K, of the 12th Massa- 
chusetts, were engaged as skirmishers, and among 
the killed was Mr. Henry Staten, of Gloucester. 
His son Henry is also in the army, serving in the 
2d Massachusetts: -His company:alao acted as skir- 
mishers, and a moment before he fell, he wag seen 
and recognized by the aon; but before he could 
speak with him a shot from the enemy had accom- 
plished its fatal work, and the father fell mortally 
wounded. He lived long enough to speak a few 
parting words, and expired. It was truly a sad 
meeting, and the feelings of the son, as he stood by 
his dying father amid the shock of battle, with the 
belle of the enemy whistling about him, can be 


imagined but net described: 





Death of a Stone-Eater. 


John Speckmier, who for some years past has 
been travelling around the epuntry entertaining 
audiences by his power to plunge the blade of a 
sword at fall length down his esophagus, and by 
his capacity (?) to eat and digest any number of 
stones—his only feod, except lager beer—died sud- 
denly at Buffalo, lately. After he was taken ill, he 
stated that he had swallowed three pocket-knives a 


day or two previously, and they had brought on 
sickness. He was taken to a drug store, but died 
before he arrived there—the knives having cut the 
thread of his existence. 


An Eight.Legged Sheep. 

An eight-legged sheep was an exhibition at the 
State fair at Hartford, lately. A gentleman entered 
the tent and. saw the sheep—a great curiosity in- 
deed, four of his legs rested on the ground, and the 
other four stuck straight up from his back. So it 
would appear that the sheep, on getting tired on 
ome set, might turn over and travel on with the 
others. On examination the gentleman discovered 
rome stitches on the side of the animal, and at ance 
“saw” the freak of nature. The lower part of an- 
other sheep's hide, legs and all, had been sewed on 
this “ wonderful creature." 


“* Vatioan.”’ 


Mapy who see this word may not understand ite 


import. It is a pile of buildings covering a space 
of twelve bundred feet in length and one thousand 
in breadth on one of the seven hills in Rome. The 
site was once the garden of barbarous Nero. Early 
in the sixteenth century, the Bishop of Rome erected 
there an humble dwelling. This had been added 
to by one pope after another, until it is now one of 
the most spacious and magnificent palaces, stocked 
with peintings, statues, beoks sad antiquities of the 
rarest kind. 
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Big Bell. 

The bells on the continent of Europe far surpass 
those of Great Britain. At Erfurt, in Germany, is 
a very famous bell, weighing over 27,000 pounds, 
which was baptized by the name of Susanne, and is 
distinguished for thé excellence of its metal, having 
the largest proportion of silver. It was cast in 
1497, whilet Columbus was still exploring the An- 
tilles, and Martin Luther was a child at school. 
Thayer, in his “Lecture on Bells,” says:—* As I 
stood by this noble bell I thought how often a few 
years later, with his exquisite sense of musical 
effects, must the future reformer have listened, de- 
lighted with its deep tones, as he went from house 
to house begging bread for himself and his brother 
monks. And what recollections must its voice have 
awakened within him, when he stopped at Erfart 
and preached, while on his way to Worms; or to- 
wards the close of his life, when he came thither, 
the great apostle, honored and beloved by the third 
part of Christendom.” . 

Sleepiness in Church. 

The art of balancing has become quite popular, 
and has been deemed worthy of explanation in the 
form of a lecture by the scientific Mr. Pepper, who 
is smart and learned at the same time. We must, 
says the London Court Journal, extract one of the 
little jokes with which he peppered his lecture, and 
made it most acceptable fare. He said the old 
monks’ seats in Westminster Abbey, in Henry 
VII's Chapel, were placed on an axis which passed 
threugh the centre. As long as they remained 
awake nothing happened, bat directly what they 
went to sleep the seat upset, and they were tumbled 
out.. Fhis unclerical merriment was also provided 
for at the church of Bishop Stortford, where the 
seats were similarly constructed. 

An Indian Arrow. 

One of the arrows discharged by the Indians in 
the recent massacre at Madclia was taken from the 
body of one of the victims on the day after the fatal 
occurrence. The artow penetrated through the 
heart % the depth of twelve inches. The Indians 
digcharge these instruments with wonderful sccu- 
racy and terrible effect. Instances were seen of 
their having gone entirely through the body. 


Curious Incident. 

At Davenport, lately, a rat ran up a man’s leg 
inside his trowsers. It laid hold of the man’s leg 
with his teeth, and held its grip with such tenacity 
that the man’s trowsers had to be cut, and the rat 
was ultimately taken off with a piece of flesh be- 
tween the teeth. The wound was qnite serious. 





Religions Insanity. “es 

A widow woman in Roslin, Canada, aged 62, not 
long since starved herself to death, under the su- 
perstitious belief that God had ordered her éo to do, 


tosave hersoul. She lived thirty days without food: 


t 


Editors Gable. 
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. PRINTING. 
When this art was first discovered, they 
only used one side of a leaf; they had not 


found out the expedient of impressing the 


other. Their blocks were made of soft wood, 
and the letters were carved. But frequently 
breaking, the expense and trouble of glueing 
new letters, suggested our moveable types. 
When Dr. Faustus had discovered this new 
art, and had printed off a considerable number 
of copies of the Bible, to imitate those which 
were commonly sold in MSS., he undertook 
the sale of them at Paris. It was his interest 
to conceal this discovery, and to pass off his 
printed copies as MSS. He could sell his 
Bibles at sixty crowns, while the dealers de- 
manded five handred. This raised astonish- 
ment; and still more, when he produced as 
fast as. wanted, and at lower prices. The 
uniformity of the copies increased wonder; 
information was given in to the magistrate 
against him asa magician. His lodgings were 
searched, and a great number of copies of the 
Bible were found. The red ink which embel- 
lished his copies was said to be his blood; and 
it was solemnly adjudged that he was in league 
with the devil, and he was oDliged to save 
himself from a bonfire by revealing his art to 
the Parliament of Paris, who discharged him 
from all prosecution in consideration of this 
useful invention. 





A Fau.u.—Nick Biddie’s partner, Baron 
Steinberger, died recently in St. Louis, on the 
4th ult.,in reduced circumstances. With Bid- 
dle he once divided three millions of dollars in 
acotton speculation. He used to give din- 
ners which cost $10,000. Finally, however, he 
took to speculating, lost his money, began to 
drink, and at last “threw up his hand,” poor 
and friendless. 








A Supstyrute.—A “retired physician, 
whose sfinds of life, etc.,” says that an opium 


pill is ondgf the best things to appease hunger. 
We prefer oysters, followed by broiled plover. 





Lovre.— Life without love is worse than 
death—a world without a sun. 


INTERRESTING FACTS. 

The Atlantic ocean includes an area of 
25,000,000 square miles. Suppose an inch of 
rain to fall upon only one-fifth of this vast ex- 
panse, it would weigh 360,000,000 tons, and the 
salt which, as water, is held in solution in the 
sea, and which, when the water was taken up 
as & vapor, was left behind to disturb the 
equilibrium, weighed 16,000,000 more tons, or 
nearly twice as much as all the ships in the 
world could carry at acargo each. It might 
fall in a day; but occupy what time it might 
in falling, this rain is calculated to exert so 
much force—whigh is inconceivably great— 
in disturbing the equilibrium ofthe ocean. If 
all the water discharged by the Mississippi 
River during the year were taken up in one 
mighty measure, and cast into the ocean at an 
effort, it would not make a greater disturbance 
in the equilibrium of the sea than the fall of 
rain supposed. And yet so gentle are the 
operations of nature that movements so vast 
are unperceived ! 

—_— HH room 

Rog@urs.—A man who cheats in short meas- 
ure is a measureless rogue. If in whiskey, 
then he fs a rogue in spirit. If he gives a bad 
title to land, then he is arogue in deed. Ifhe 
gives short measure in wheat then he is arogue 
in grain. And if he cheats when he can, he is 
in deed, in spirit, in grain, a measureless 
scoundrel, If he cheats at all, he is a tall 
cheat. 





THE Forensic “ WE.”—Barristers have a 
ludicrous habit of identifying themselves with 
their clients by speaking in the plural number. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a luminary of 
the western circuit, “at the moment the police- 
man says he saw usin the tap, I will prove 
that we were locked up in the station-house, 
in a state of intoxication.” 





Royal MARRriaGE.—The marriage of the 
King of Portugal to the Princess Maria Pia, 
took place at Lisbon on the 6th Oct., amidst 
great rejoicing. The royal pair afterward 
drove round the city, and were received with 
much enthusiasm. 
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“Of all parts of the bedg,” says Dr. Robert- 
son, “ there is not one which qught to be so 
carefully atteaded toas the feet.” Every per 
son knows from experience that colds and 
many other diseases which proceed from colds, 
are attributable to cold feet. The feet are at 
sueh a distance from “the wheel at the cis- 
tern” ef the system, that the cireulatian of the 
blood may be very easily checked there. Yet, 
for all this, and although every person of com- 
won sense should be aware of the truth of 
what we have stated, there ie no part of the 
human body so much trifled with as the feet. 
The young aod would-be genteel footed cramp 
their toes and feet into thin-seled, bone-pinch- 
ing boots and shoes, in order to display neat 
feet, in the fashionable sense of the term. 
There is one great evil, against which every 
person should be on their guard, and it is one 
which is not often guarded e mean 
the changing of warm fer cold shoes or boots. 
A change is often made from thick to thin- 
soled shoes, without reflecting upon the com 
sequences which might ensue. In cold weather 
boots and shoes of good thick leather, both in 
soles and uppers, should be worn by all. 

Water-tights are not good if they are air- 
tights also; India rubber evershoes should 
never be worn except in weé splashy weather, 
and then not very long at once. Itis hurtful 
to the feet to wear any covering that is air- 
tight over them, and for this reason India rub- 
ber should be worn as seldom as possible. 
No part of the body should be allowed to 
have a covering that entirely obstructs the 

of the carbonic acid gas from the 
poree of the skin outward, and the moderate 
passage of air inward to the skin. Life can 
be destroyed im a very short time, by entirely 
closing up the pores of the skin. Good warm 
stockings and thiek-soled boots and shoes are 
conservators of health, and consequently of 
human happiness. 





Booxs.—A blessed companion ig a book! 
A book that, fitly chosen, is a life-long friend 
A book—the ,unfailing Damon to his loving 
Pythias. A Kok that, at a touch, pours its 
heart into our own. 





A CHILDLESS MAN.—Marshal Vaillant, the 
French Minister of War, says, in a letter giv- 
ing a sketch of his career, “I have no child; 
and this is the greatest sorrow God has given 
me.” 


A STAGE TRICK. 

We have heard of a revengeful trick played 
“pon a theatrical “star,” by a subardinate 
brother actor whom he had offended by his 
overbearing mannerat rehearsal, which strikes 
us a8 well worth recording. The “star” was 
shining brightly in “ Hamlet,” and the other 
was “reflecting ” him in Guildenstern. In the 
scene which introduces the players, Hamlet, it 
will be remembered says: “Will you play 
upon this pipe?” “My lord, I cannot,” re- 
plies Guildenstern. “I pray you,” urges Ham- 
let. “Believe me, I cannot,” again protests 
Guildenstern. “I do beseech you,” implores 
Hamlet. At this point, to the horror of Ham- 
let, and the utter amazement of the audience, 
Guildenstern, instead of responding to Ham- 
let’s continuous entreaty, “I know no touch 
of it, my lords,” took the flute and said: “Weill, 
since you’re.so pressing, I’ll try and play you 
a leetis tune; but you’. be disappointed—I 
know you will;” and so saying, he put the 
“pipe” to his mouth, and gave the audience, 
who by this time “amoked” him, a slight 
touch of “ Yankee Doodle!” As Yellowplush 
would say, “ Phansy Hamlick’s feelinks !” 
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ALMOST YXNCREDIBLE.—A_ traveller tells 
of a Moorish lady in Algiers, caught out in a 
storm, who was so shocked because her yash- 
mak was washed off her face, exposing her 
features to public gaze, that she rashed 
through a crowded street, and plunged into the 
Mediterranean! - 

————-¢-on->-————— 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH.—A man who 
takes proper care of himself, and indulges in 
plenty of alr, exercise, and above all, recrea- 
tion, ought to be in a high range of health and 
strength from twenty-four years to sixty-five. 





A CHARITABLE LEssoNn.—It would be un- 
charitable too severely to condemn for faults, 
without taking some thought of the sterling 
goodness which mingles in and lessens them. 





Just so.—When you go out to slide on the 
ice, choose a pond without water, and then 
you will be sure not to get drowned. 





Userun Reciez.—To keep water out, use 
pitch; to keep it in, use a pitcher. 
ne 
Sprrs.—He who turns apy for pleasure 
wouldn’t stickle to be hangman fur business. 
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DONT BS LASY. 

We saw a book not long since, entitled “A 
Lift for the Lazy,” which we thought an il- 
chosen title, inasmuch as lazy people are the 
last pereons in the world who deserve a “ lift.” 
Society abounds in croakers—people who have 
nothing else to do, apparently, bht to go about 
grumbling, and obtruding. their imaginary 
troubles upon other'folks. Such people need 
employment. The fact is, leisure is a very 
pleasant garment to look at, but it le shocking 
poor stuff to wear, and the rain of many a nat- 
uraily good disposition and fine character may 
be traced to it. Your friend whe complains 
so bitterly of low spirits, ennui, aud the blue 
devils, needs business—something to do. 
Doubtless half his imaginary is may be 
traced to indolence and feather-beds. The 
tdler—or perhaps we should give his the 
more legitimate and descriptive name of loafer 
—is a sponge on society, a mere vegetable, a 
sort of toadstool, and quite as useless. He 
never produces a single thought, his hands 
are never turned to anything; but he lolls 
about, lazy and miserable, from morning until 
night. Fie, fle, man! what is life without ac- 
tivity? Only a door groaning on its rusty 
hinges. The best fun in the world is activity. 
Who ever saw a wood-sawyer or a hod-car- 
rier troubled with the “blues?” It’s only the 
rich and comfortable that die of indigestion. 
We never set our eyes on a lazy, complaining 
man, but we think seriously upon Zimmer- 
man’s words. “If you ask me,” says the 
shrewd old philoeopher, “ which is the real he- 
reditary sin of human nature, do you imagine 
I shall answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, 
or egotism? No, I shall say, ‘indolence will 
conquer all the rest.’ Indeed, all good prin- 
ciples must stagnate without mental activity.” 





GoLp.—In view of the extraordinary dis- 
coveries of gold in several of the United 
States territories,and considering the increased 
necessities of the government, Congress will 
at the ensuing session be asked to enact some 
measures by which considerable part of the 
treasure may, through the miners, be secured 
for the public use. 





WOMEN OCCUPYING THE PuLprr.— Rev. 
J. H. Cleveland, pastor of the Universalist 
Society in Milan, Indiana, has entered a regi- 
ment of volunteers from that State. He 
writes the Herald and Era that the ladies of 
his congregation have volunteered to fill the 
pulpit during his absence, 





A BOY HANG IN SPO@RT. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer states that an 
oecurrence attended with fatal results teok 
place in the first ward of that city, lately. 
Charles H. Alburger, aged 14 years, a son of 
Adam Alburger, residing in Second Street, 
was ina slaughter-house attached to his fath- 
er’s residence, in company with several boys 
about his own age. They were engaged in 
playing “John Brown,” i.e., going threugh 
the form of hanging, etc., using a dog belong- 
ing to Mr. Alburger as a victim. While en- 
gaged in this uanusement, some of the boys 
playfully placed a strap, used as a rope, around 
the neck of young Aiburger, and proceeded 
to draw him rem the ground by means of a 
crank used to hang meat. By some unforta- 
nate chance the strap tightened around his 
neck, while his feet did not touch the ground, 
and he was hung in earnest. His companions 
becoming frightened, did not attempt to take 
or cut him down, but called for the inmates of 
the house. Some of the women made their 
appearance, who cried for help, and brought a 
passer-by to the assistance of the unfortunate 
youth. He was eut down after hanging two 
minutes, All possible measures were at once 
taken for his recovery. Five physicians were 
in attendance, but their united exertions fhiled 
to restore him. Afver suffering much agony, 
he expired the next day at two o'clock. 





WHAR A SMILE. 

Which will you. do, smile and make others 
happy, or be crabbed and make everybody 
round you miserable? You can live among 
beautiful flowers and singing birds, or in the 
mire, surrounded by fogs and frogs. The 
amount of happiness which you can produce 
is incalculable, if you will show a smiling face, 
a kind heart, and speak pleasant words. On 
the other hand, by sour looks, cross words, 
and a fretful disposition, you can make hun- 
dreds unhappy almost. beyond endurance. 
Which will youdo? Wear a pleasant counte- 
nance, let joy beam in your eye, and love glow 
on your forehead. There is no joy so great as 
that which springs from a kind act or a pleas- 
ant deed, and you may feel it at night when 
you rest, and at morning when you rise, and 
through the day when about your daily 
business. 





SUGGESTION FOR THE STUPID. — Never 
think of sayimg bo to a goose. Say beau to 
the gander—bvelle to the goose. 
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THE MOUND-BDILDERS. 

Traees of the semt-eivilined race of men that 

inhabited this country prior te the alfivent 
of the present Indian tribes, are often met 
in the valley of the Mississippi and along its 
triibatary streams. These traces consist of 
mounds, tumuli, fortifications, etc., and occa- 
sionally human remaine aad other interesting 
relies of the mound-builders are dug up frem 
bemeath these carth-works. Quite recently, 
near the town of: Winchester, Randolph coun- 
ty, in the eastern part of Indiana, skeletons of 
men ten feet high have been found in the vi- 
cinity of these works of a past race. There is 
a fortification of earth-work near. by, which 
covers a space of thirty-six acres. The pres- 
ent height of these works is fifteen feet, but 
there is a mound in the centre which rises to 
the height of twenty-five feet. Divectly east 
and west from this central’: mound there are 
gateways through the sides of the fortification, 
and outside of these openings and around 
them are other smaller forte. These new dis- 
coveries are precisely similar in character to 
the mounds and fortifications heretofore found 
in those regions, and were doubtless the work 
of the same people. 

In reference to the question whence these 
people came, and whither they departed, arch- 
sologists have presented a very plausible the- 
ory of their origin in Southern Asia, and en- 
trance upon this continent from the northwest, 
by the way of Kamschatka and the bridge of 
islands called the Aleutian chain. They made 
their way to the regions on the western shore 
of Lake Superior, and traces of them in the 
copper mines of that locality are found by the 
miners at this day. They occupied the Mis- 
sissippi basin until driven thence by the in- 
vading Indian race, which originated in North- 
ern Asia, and followed thé former to America 
at a later period, settling upon the Pacific side, 
but gradually encroaching towards the east 
until they came at length upon the Mississippi, 
and encountered their more civilized prede- 
cessors in the line of emigration. The Leni 
Lenape, or Delaware Indians, according to the 
traditions handed down to them by their an- 

: cestors, resided many hundred years ago in a 
very distant country in the western part of 
the American continefit.” They determined to 
emigrate to the eastward, and accordingly set 
out in a body. After a long journey, and 
many halts of a year at one place, they arrived 
at the Namcest Sipu -(river of fish), the river 
how kuown as the Mississippi, which name is 
evidently a corruption of the Indian words 
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nameesi, fish, and sipu, river. At the river 
they met with another Indian tribe, the Meng- 
we (the Iroquois, or Five Nations), who had 
also emigrated eastward from a distant coun- 
try, and had struck the river somewhat higher 
up. : 
The traditions of the Delawares further 
state that the country cast of the “ Namorsi 
Sipu ” was inhabited by a powerful nation, who 
had many large towne built on the great riv- 
ers flowing through the land. These people 
were called the Alligewi, from whose name the 
origina] name of the Ohio River, Alleghany, 
also of the mountain chain to the eastward, is 
derived. They were remarkably stout and tall 
men, and the tradition farther says that there 
were giants among them. They defended 
themselves by regular fortifications and en- 
trenchments. The Lenape sought permission 
to settle In the country, but were refused, and 
could only obtain consent that they should 
pass through and seek a settlement further 
eastward. While they were crossing the great 
river, their numbers alarmed the Alligewi, and 
a furious attack was commenced upon them 
for the purpose of preventing their crossing. 
This treachery led to a war in which the Iro- 
quois joined the Delawares, and the final re- 
sult was the expulsion of the Alligewi from 
their country, and the eventual migration 
southward into Mexico, Central America and 
Peru. This occurred about the sixth century 
of our era, and the ancient Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians had traditions ainong them corre- 
sponding with these. 
_—_—— Oo m-9 

SPIRITUAL Mrprum!—Twelve pairs of 
boots, containing twelve bottles of whiskey, 
were taken from beneath the clothes of a 
female smuggler at Memphis, recently, just as 
she was passing into Dixie. 





Tue Cup.—The Bridgeton (Me.) Reporter 
tells of a girl near that place, who chewed 
gum during the interesting ceremony of her 
marriage with her beloved. It was, doubtless, 
the “cud of sweet and bitter fancies.” 
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THE OI1L-WELLS GIVING OUT.—It is stated 
that the flew of the Pennsylvania oil-wells is 
decreasing, the daily product of the whole re- 
gion being estimated at scarcely four thousand 
barrels. 





KENTUCKY LOTTERIES.—Lotteries are now 
licensed in Kentucky. A per centage of the 
profits is to be used to buy a State library. 
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OOURTSHIP. 

Falling in love is an old fashion, and one 
that will yet endure. Cobbett, a good sound 
Englishman, twitted Malthus, the anti-popula- 
tion writer, with the fact that, do all he could, 
and all that government could, ay, all that 
twenty thousand governments could, he could 
not prevent courting and falling in love. 
“ Between fifteen and twenty-two,” said he, 
“all people will fall in love.” Shakspeare 
pushes out this season to the age of forty-five. 
Old Burton, writing on love-melancholy, gives 
us a still further extension of the lease; and 
certainly there be old fools as well as young 
fools.” But no one is absolutely free from the 
universal passion. The Greek epigram on a 
statue of Cupid, which Voltaire, amongst a 
hundred of others, has happily produced, is 
perfectly true: 


‘“‘ Whoe'er thou art, thy master see! 
Who was, or is, or is to be.” 


Probably no one escapes from the passion. 
We find in trials and in criminal history that 
the quaintest, quietest of men, the most out- 
wardly saintly, cold, stone-like beings, have 
had their moments of intense love-madness. 
Luckily, love is as lawful as eating, when 
properly indulged in. 

Cobbett tells us how an English yeoman 
loved and courted, and how he was loved in 
return; and a prettier episode does not exist 
in the English language. Talk of private me- 
moirs of courts, the gossip of this cottage is 
worth it all. Cobbett, who was a sergeant 
major in a regiment of foot, fell in love with a 
daughter of a sergeant of artillery, then in the 
province of New Brimswick. He had not 
passed more than an hour in her eompany, 
when, noting her modesty, her quietude, and 
her sobriety, he said, “ that is the girl for me.” 
The next morning he was up early, and al- 
most before it was light passed the sergeant’s 
house. There she was on the snow, scrubbing 
out a washtub. “That’s the girl for me,” 
again cried Cobbett, although she was not 
more than fourteen, and he nearly twenty-one. 

“From the day I first spoke to her,” he 
writes, “I had no more thought of her being 
the wife of any other man than I had the 
thought of her becoming a chest of drawers.” 
He paid every attention to her, and, young as 
she was, treated her with all confidence. He 
spoke to her as his friend, his second self. But 
in six months the artillery were ordered to 
England, and her father with them. Here 
was indeed a blow. Cobbett knew what 
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Woolwich was, and what temptations a young 
and pretty girl weuld be sure to undergo. 

He therefore took to her his whole fortune, 
one hundred and fifty guineas, the savings of 
his pay and overwork, and wrote to tell her 
that if she did not find her place comfortable 
to take lodgings, and put herself to school, 
and not to work too hard, for he would be 
home in two years. But, ashe says, ‘as the 
malignity ef the devil would have it, we were 
kept abroad two years longer than our time, 
Mr. Pitt having knocked up a dust with Spain 
about Nootka Sound. O, how I cursed Noot- 
ka Sound, and poor bawling Pitt!” But at 
the end of four years Cobbett got his 
discharge. 

He found his little girl a servant of all 
work, at five pounds a year, in the house of a 
Captain Brisac; and without saying a word 
about the matter, she put into his hands the 
whole of the hundred and fifty guineas 
unbroken |. 

What a pretty, tender picture is that !—the 
young sergeant, and the little girl of eighteen, 
who had kept for four years the treasure un- 
touched, waiting with patience her lover’s 
return! What kindly, pure trust on both 
sides! The historical painters of the Royal 
Academy give us scenes from English history . 
of intrigue and bloodshed. Why can they not 
give us a scene of true English courtship like 
that? Cobbett, who knew how to write ster- 
ling English better than many men of his own 
days, and most men of ours, does not forget 
to enlarge upon the scene, and dearly he loved 
his wife for her share of it; but he does not 
forget to add, that with this love there was 
mixed “self-gratulation on this indubitable 
proof of the soundness of his own judgment.” 
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PERSONAL.—Elias Howe, Jr., the well- 
known inventor of the sewing-machine needle, 
whose patent yields the princely income ofa 
guarter of a million of dollars annually, isa 
private soldier in the Connecticut Seventeenth. 


—_——_—-—_——_ ¢-*®e-->—____—_—_— 
EXPENSIVE.—The government tax on the 


telegraphic despatches to the seven daily pa- ® 


pers in this city, amounts to $40 per week. 





AUSTRALIA.—There are in Victoria, Aus- 
traliu, 884 places of worship, with accommoda- 
tion for 160,000 persons. 
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Queny.— What domestic vessels docs a cir- 
cus-rider resemble? -A pitcher and tumbler. 
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ORGANIO REMAINS. 

Of all the curious and interesting relics that 
are discovered in modern times, those that the 
earth is found to contain seem to us the most 
remarkable and worthy of uote. The ground 
is discovered to be fall of organic substances, 
animal and vegetable, which must have re- 
mained thcre thousands of years, forming the 
only monument and memorial of races of be- 
ings long since pasyed away. How curious 
the imagination at once becomes; how full of 
conjecture at the sight of these relics. To 
whom could they have belonged ?—what sort 
of people, and what have become of these 
races, entirely extinguished, with all records 
of themselves save these curious organic re- 
mains? Have they passed through the vale 
of death and gone to people some of the stars ? 
or does the silence of the tomb end their spir- 
itual as well as bodily existence? The mind 
wild revel in these fancies, will form strange 
and fanciful conjectures when it beholds these 
remarkable and unintelligible memorials. True, 
science has succeeded, in some degree, in 
classifying these monuments of the past. Their 
relative positions in the formations recognized 
by geologists, have also enabled scientific men 
to determine the relative period at which the 
people they represent acted their part upon 
the stage of life, hereafter to be trodden, per- 
haps, by an infinite succession of races! 

Then springs up the wonder and conjecture 
in our minds, shall we, too, be thus forgotten ? 
Will the seemingly imperishable monuments 
and records that we are multiplying, share this 
fearful oblivion? Doubtless, yes! All history 
and observation show that the earth’s sur- 
face is undergoing a perpetual change. The 
currents of rivers‘and oceans are forming ac- 
cumiulations of land in some places, and wash- 
ing away the surface in others. Indeed, you 
and I, gentle reader, can remember of the dis- 
appearance of whole islands of no inconsider- 
able magnitude. The lofty mountains, sapped 
and undermined by rains and heavy frosts, 
plunge into the hollows below, and towering 
hills and deep valleys are formed by the wash- 
ing away of the soil in rivers’ courses, and by 
earthquakes. Philosophical reasoners and able 
geologists have long since arrived at the opin- 
ion, that nearly the whole of the present sur- 
face of the earth was once at the bottom of the 
sea, and has been uplifted by mighty convul- 
sions of nature. oo 

Thus it is that shells and aquatic belongings 
are found on mountain tope, hundreds of miles 
from the sea, and swamps show the petrified 
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remains of vegetation that grows only on high 
and dry soils. Among other remains most 
curious are those of animals, the species of 
which {s now extinet, but which are remark- 
able for their extraordinary dimensions and 
formations. Amoag them is the Mastodon 
found in this country, of the enormous dimen- 
sions of eighteen feet in length by twelve in 
height! In short, these curiosities of zeolocy 
are almost inexhaustible. 





MIGRATION OF RELS. 

A close observer assures us that the follow- 
ing interesting evolutions occur when eels 
come in from the sea. The aggregate shoul, 
about to ascend the inland streams, moves up 
the shore of the river, in the form of a long, 
dark, rope-like body in shape not unlike an 
enormous specimen of the animals which 
compose it. On reaching the first tributary, 
& portion, consisting of the number of eels 
adequate for peopling this stream detaches 
itself from the main body and passes up; and, 
in the subsequent onward passage of the 
shoal, this marvellous system of detaching, on 
reaching the mouths of brooks, a proportion- 
ate quantity of the great advancing swarm, is 
repeated, until the entire number has been 
suitably provided with rivulets to revel in— 
such being the wonderful instinct by which 
nature ordains that each stream shall be pro- 
vided with a competent number of this migra- 
tory creature. 





A MEXICAN FUNERAL.— The Mexican 
senoritas are borne to the grave on open 
biers, whereon they Ife attired in all the finery 
that was the delight of their young hearts 
while Hving. There they Ite, with flowers 
heaped around them; their skirts fringed with 
costly lace, and the delicate ankles and feet 
showing yet more delicate in trim silk hose 
and Cinderella slippers. 


—_— HD Ome 


A BANKEUPT’s ASSETS.—The entire assets 
of a recent bankrupt were nine children. The 
creditors acted magnanimously, and let him 
keep them. | 

————— «oe oe 

LIBERTY AND DEsPoTIsM.—Despots are 
hostile to liberty; as though, among men as 
with geese, the wild ones were more cunning 


than the tame. 
eee O-PS 


PUNCTUALITY.—With kings, a politeness ; 
with men, a business; with women, a pas- 


time. 
i 


Forergn Miscellany. 


Fatal accidents in London, for one year, 
caused by wearing crinoline, seventy-five. 


Maj. Gen. Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, 
the hero of Lucknow in the Sepoy rebellion, 
died 27th of Sept., at Hamburg, Germany. 


A Belgian chemist has discovered. alloys 
that so much resemble gold and silver as to be 
taken for the pure metal, but not as coin. 


The great Suez ship-canal. which is now 
being cut through the Isthmus, to connect the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea, will be 91 
miles in length, 260 feet in width. 


A Paris letter states that the Mexican ex- 
pedition has already cost 74,000,000 francs, or 
nearly 3,000,000 pounds sterling, and 1600 men 
are in the hospitals or dead. 

A writer in the Edinburg Review estimates 
the property of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1858, at twenty-nine thousand millions of dol- 
lars, which is about $1000 to each inhabitant. 


The French government is said to have 
made a demand upon King Leopold for the 
expulsion of Louis Blanc from Belgium. M. 
Blanc’s offence was the speech he made at the 
Brussels banquet to Victor Hugo. 


The English lady who has a mania for col- 
lecting the stamps of all nations in an album, 
will have to procure ninety-five different kinds, 
which are used under our tax law, and expend 
$196,53 to purchase one of each kind. 

A. quicksilver “lode” has been discovered 
within two miles of San Francisco. The pros- 
pects are rich and appear extensive. The 
discovery was made accidentally while excav- 
ating a hill to prepare to lay down a pipe for 
the Spring Valley Water Company. 

The Sultan of Turkey has refused to sanc- 
tion a proposed reduction of thirty per cent. 
ou the salaries of all government employees. 
He is reported to have remarked that the em- 
ployees have already suffered too much to be 
again subjected to new privations. 


On a recent Sunday evening, a congregation 
in an English town were suddenly plunged 
into total darkness. The cause was that crin- 
oline had just entered; a lady’s dress was 
caught in the key of the gas meter, the lady 
dragged the crinoline, the erinoline dragged 
the key, and light was locked out. 


The London Examiner is severe on fashion- 
able head-dresses, remarking that “we still 
disgrace our heads by carrying black chimney 
pots upon them; the hat remains a hard 
reality, while ladies’ bonnets have ceased to be 
at all useful as head coverings, and exist only, 
as misshapen, much bedizened milliners’ night- 
mares of the ornamental.” e 


The law for the abolition of slavery in the 
Dutch West Indies, which goes into operation 
in July next, grants the owners three hundred 
guilders for each slave. The supervision of 
the State is not to continue longer than ten 
years, and fixed labor is obligatory on all the 
emancipated. A million guilders ($400,000) 
have been voted to encourage emigration for 
tive years, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


It is said that 30,000 vols. are added yearly 
to the British Museum Library. 

Statistics show that some 6,000,000 Chinese 
die annually from the vile use of opium. 

Gutta percha pipes are in very general use 
in London and Paris for conveying water. 

In Persia ladies wear daggers in their girdles, 
in America they wear them in their eyes. 

Itis said that by a certain process ivory is now 
liquified in Paris and then cast into statuettes. 

China proper is said to contain four hun- 
dred millions of human beings. 

Pekin is to be connected with London by 
telegraph, in six months. 

The Australians are suffering from “ fright- 
ful inundations.” 

The Mohammedans have a cemetery and a 
mosque established in the city of Paris. 

At the § Theatre, London, a novelty 
has been introduced in the form of a looking- 
glass curtain, measuring 1000 square feet. 

It is said that the Queen of Naples has de- 
termined on renouncing the world and taking 
the veil. Sheis now ina conventat Augsburg. 

Egypt is raising cotton in large quantities, 
and promises to do more in the same way. 
Asia Minor is adding to her cotton productions. 

It is rumored that Queen Victoria will ab- 
dicate in favor of the Prince of Wales when 
the prince is married. 

It is affirmed, says the Austrian Gazette, 
that the manufacture of gun cotton is abolished 
in Austria. 

The King of Denmark has had a pair of 
Colt’s revolvers, covered with gold inlaid in 
beautiful arabesque, presented to him by Pres- 
ident Lincoln, on his own private account. 

During the last year the women of England 
have borne above 2000 children a day; but 
death struck down about 1300 a day, and re- 
duced the natural increase of population to 
little more than 700 a day. 

In the second half of the fifteenth century 
Russia was but 18,000 square miles in extent. 
Now it covers 392,000 square miles. In 1722 
the population of the empire was 14 millions ; 
now it is 65 millions. 

A foreign journal says the Austrian ladies 
have resolved to give crinoline a dead cut, 
and have intimated to the managers of the 
Vienna theatres that they will not patronize 
the house where the actresses wear crinolines. 

A new and prolific silk worm has been in- 
troduced at Monte Video, pronounced superi- 
or to the China worm, resisting cold and pro- 
ducing cocoons of superior weight and con- 
sistency to the Chinese. It feeds on the recins 
which grow spontaneously in the republic. 

The exports of petroleum oil have become 
of so much importance that at Liverpool an 
immense fire-proof building is being erected 
at one of the docks, for the exclusive purpose 
of storing the petroleum as it arrives. The 
building 1s to be farnished with iron tanks, 
capable of holding 320,000 gallons, and with 
room above the tanks for storing 140,000 in 
casks, 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. C7 


Becord of the Times. ! 


Twenty million dollars’ worth of beef is an- 
nually consumed in New York city. 

The best cough mixture—thick boots, with 
lots of air and exercise. Never fails. 

What letter is it that is never used more 
than twice in America? Letter A, of course. 

The ice business of Boston employs some 
2,000,000 of dollars and hundreds of men. 

There are 171 places in the United States 
called Washington. . 

A little boy thought the rising of the sun 
depended on the crowing of the rooster. 

The purest heart is that which dares to call 
itaelf impure. 

Some of the New Hampshire farmers this 
season have raised 23-pound turnips. 

The first book the Harpers ever published 
was one of Walter Scott's novels. — 

Six theatres and two circuses are in success- 
ful operation in the city of Washington. 


There are more patent humbug medicines 
before the public now than ever before. 

The 73d Llinois Regiment is officered 
throughout by Methodist preachers! 


If a man marry a shrew, are we to suppose 
he is shrewd ? 

The whole population of Mexico is now 
stated to be about 7,000,000 souls. 

Massachusetts has enjoyed a remarkably 
favorable season for her harvest. 

There are over one hundred families of the 
uame of Newhall in the city of Lynn, Mass. 

Gum arabic is formed from the sap of the 
acacia tree which grows in Morocco. 

Good nature is a glow worm that sheds light 
even in the darkest places. Try it. 

One thousand years ago the Chinese built 
suspension bridges of more than four hundred 
feet span. e 

In 1849 a baby in San Francisco was a curi- 
osity that people ran to see, but now we learn 
there are 27,000 children in that city. 

The New York Tablet thinks there are not 
less than two hundred thousand men in the 
Union armies to-day of Irish birth or lineage. 


It is estimated that Diinois will produce 
20,000 bales of cotton this year, and the crop 
is now gathering. The variety is the upland. 

The Jews of Syracuse, New York, have 
subscribed two thousand two hundred and 
sixty dollars to aid the Fourth Onondaga 
Regiment. 

The old iron mine in Tinmouth, Vt, has 
been re-opened, and is worked by the Ply- 
mouth Company. A new and rich vein of ore 
has been struck. 

A sugar-refining firm in Philadelphia have 
manufactured a pyramid of fine loaf sugar a 
foot and a half through at the base, four feet 
three inches in height, and weighing nearly 
two hundred pounds, which is to be presented 
to Mrs. George B. McClellan. 





New York city boasts two hundred astrolo- 
gers, clairvoyants and fortune-tellers.* 

A man in Baltimore lately drank a pint of 
camphene, in default of alcohol. He died. 

Life is a lottery; but he who draws many 
corks wont be likely to draw much else. 


Rubber goods have lately been advanced 40 
per cent. 

Church, the artist, painted a picture of Ni- 
a Falls the other day in five hours, for 
which he received $1500. 


Canada is a poor, one-horse place, any way, 
but they are going to havea thanksgiving day 
there. 

A white robin was shot in Auburn lately by 
John M. Aldrich, of Worcester, who discov- 
ered this rara avis in a flock of the pretty 
redbreasts. 

Manufacturing is so brisk in Connecticut 
that four large new factories are in course 
of erection to meet the requirements of 
business. 

The government has advertised for two 
thousand head boards for graves, to be deliv- 
ered within thirty days. ey are to be of 
black walnut, clear of knots, four feet long and 
ten inches wide. 

A Scotchman asked an Irishman, why were 
half farthings coined in England? The 
answer was, “So that Seotchmen may have 
an opportunity to subscribe to charitable 
associations.” 

The fact that the revenue of Nova Scotia 
has fallen off $1,000,000, in 1861, owing to the 
interruption of Southern trade, may account 
for the hostility of the Nova Scotians to the 
United States. 

The Albany Gas Company have refused to 
sell their coke, and determined to give it to 
the poor of the city. This handsome and 
beneficent conduét seems to disprove the old 
adage that “ Corporations have no souls.” 


It is said that in shelling beans, if scaldin 
water is poured upon the pods, the beans will 
slip very easily from the pod. So also, it is 
said that by pouring scalding water on apples 
the skins may be easily slipped off and. much 
labor saved. , 

At an exhibition given in Troy, N. Y., re- 
cently, a committee of ladies was appointed 
to make a pilgrimage through the audience 
and select the handsomest man in the room. 
The lucky man was the major of the twenty- 
fourth regiment. The superb major received 
& prize as a reward for his good looks. 


The Newport News tells of a young man 
there named Randall Pullen, who recently en- 
listed and received $200 bounty. When he 
was quite young his mother was left a widow, 
and in struggling to bring up her children, it 
is not surprising that she was compelled to 
run into debt. There were outstanding 
against her, the sum of one hundred dollars in 
small «mounts. They were all outlawed. 
Ra.idall upon receiving his money, went to 
every creditor of his mother, and paid every 
claim, to the above amount. 
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Merry-Baking. 


How does the most punctual paymaster in- 
cur a mighty debt? By sleeping on tick. 


Can any one define the exact width of a 
narrow. escape ? 


Can a man’s pocket be empty when he’s got 
ia in it? Yes, when he has a big hole 
in it. . 


“You seem to walk more erect than usual, 
my friend.” “Yes, [have been straightened 
by circumstances.” 


If it were decreed that one man should live 
forever, all the rest of the world would impute 
their deaths to him. 


A Yankee, atcording to the latest authority, 
fees aqueducts in bubbling springs, buildings 
in stones, and cash in everything. 

Colonel Christy asks, Why is the stern of a 
vessel leaving port like an uncivil gentleman ? 


and answers, Because it mever returns a 
bow. : 


A tobacco manufacturer advertises a new 
brand as “ Ladies’ Delight.” Our cynical 
friend wishes to know if that isn’t the sort 
they make into widow’s weeds. 


Very different things are sometimes sug- 
gestive of each other. The learned word 
“Propaganda,” read aloud, would almost 
make any one think of proper gander! 

“Boy, did you let off that gun?” exclaimed 
an enraged school-master. “ Yes, master.” 
“Well, what do you think I will do to you ?” 
“Why, let me off.” 


At the door of an office in Cincinnati we 
saw the following sign: “ Money loaned to any 
amount from five to fifty cents on real estate 
or other good security.” 


Speaking of the enormous taxes levied by 
Brigham Young upon the inhgbitants of Utah, 
may we not apply to him the line of Gold- 
smith: 

‘‘A man is he to all the country dear?” 

A steamer with a boy of twelve at the helm. 
Old gentleman—You’re a smart young fellow 
to be trusted in that situation already. Boy 
(indignantly )—Don’t you see the notice, “ not 
to speak to the man at the wheel ? 


“ Ah, doctaw, does the choleraw awfect the 
highaw awda?” asked an exquisite of a cele- 
brated physician in New Orleans. “ No,” re- 
plied the doctor, “but it’s death on fools, and 
you'd better leave the city immediately.” 
The “ fellaw” sloped. 


Dentist to his patient—Hem, very odd, I 
must have made some mistake; there’s noth- 
ing the matter with this tooth. Never mind, 
Vl try again. Of course, I wont charge you 
for pulling more than one of them, no matter 
how many I take out. 


A friend of ours was travelling lately, while 
afflicted with a very bad cough. He annoyed 
his fellow-travellers greatly, till finally one of 
them remarked, in a tone of displeasure, “ Sir, 
that is a very bad cough of yours.” “ True, 
sir,” replied our friend, “but you will excuse 
me—it’s the best Pve got!” 





MERRY-MAKING. 


A machine has been invented which is to be 
driven by the force of circumstances. 


When ddes a man die for his love? When 
he turns his red whiskers brown. 


To terminate a lawsuit speedily is the next 
best thing to never have commenced it. 


Are the minutes relating to an affair of hon- 
or always drawn up by the seconds ? 


What kind of a fever have those who wish to 
have their names in print? Type-us fever. 


Why is your thumb, when putting on a 
love, like eternity? Because it is ever lastin 
feverlasting) | 


Why is the electric telegraph like a prosy 
story-teller? Because they are long wire- 
drawn communications. 


When is a beggar like one of our most faith- 
ful Indian tribes ® When he’s a Sikh in arms. 
(Seeking alms). 

A man with a scolding wife, when inquired 
of respecting his occupation, said he kept a 
hot-house. 


“ Welcome, little stranger,” as the man said 
when he found a three-cent piece among his 
postage stamps. 

“Do you know who built this bridge ?” said 
a person to Hook. “No,” replied Hook, “but 
if you go over you'll be tolled.” 


We should round every day of stirring ac- 
tion with an evening of thought. We learn 
nothing from our experience nnless we muse 
upon it. 


A person pointed out a man who had a 
profusion of rings on his fingers, to a cooper. 
“Ah, master,” said the artisan, “it’s asure sign 
of weakness, when so many hoops are used.” 

When Jack Jones discovered that he had 
polished his mate’s boots instead of his own, he 
called it an aggravated instance of “laboring, 
and confoundedly hard, too, under a mistake.” 


At Quarter Sessions one of the magistrates 
slept and snored,a young barrister sent up 
this note to the senior counsel: “Q.—Why is 
Sir Tunbelly like the first ship on record ? 
A.—Because he snores, hark!” 


“What are you about?” inquired a lunatic 
of a cook, who was industriously stripping the 
feathers from a fowl. “Dressing a chicken,” 
anewered the cook. “I should call that un- 
dressing,” said the crazy chap in reply. 


A countryman, who got a situation at the 
west end of London, on entering a room where 
there was a globe of gold fish, exclaimed, 
“Well, this is the first tume I ever saw a red 
herring alive!” 


An absent-minded gentleman, on retiring at 
night, put his dog to bed, and kicked himself 
down stairs. He did aot discover his mistake 
until he went to yelp, and the dog tried to 
snore. 


At a wedding, recently, when the officiating 
priest put to the lady the question, “ Wilt. 
thou have this. man to be thy wedded hus- 
band ?” she dropped the prettiest curtesy, and 
with a modesty which lent her beauty an ad- 
ditional grace, replied, “If you please.” 
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But seventeen springs have pamed over her head. (0 0)()<)| 


Applicant for exemption.—Speedy improvement after obtaining it. 
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LADIES’ 


It {s not the intention of 
the present paper to aim at 
more than a brief narrative 
of a few of the fashionable 
follies which have decorat- 
ed the heads of the fair, and 
must have made other 

heads ache in inventing 
them. Certainly the most 
imaginative fancy could 
scarcely realize, at once, 
many of the extraordinary 
inventions ladies have car- 
ried so proudly in the 
world. Intended to cover. 
the seat of reason, very 
little reason seems to have actuated the in- 
vention or adoption of many of these con- 
ceits. But it does not become men to laugh 
too readily at the folly of ladies’ head gear, 
when they have made universal in Europe the 
modern black hat—a thing without one re- 
commendation, painful to wear, and so fright- 
fully ugly that we are inclined to pity the ar- 
tists of futurity if they are to paint historic 
pictures of the present time truthfully. In no 
age or country do the monuments of painting 
or sculpture represent anything equally hide- 
ous worn by man. 

We need not prosecute our researches furth- 
er than the fourteenth century, to find enough 
amusement and abundant variety for the time 
and space at our command. The extreme 

rs freaks offancy 
in head gear 
may be said to 
have fairly 
commenced 
then—in the 
horns, worn 
with much 
pride and 
pleasure by 
the fair ladies 





exported, as 
usual, from 
thence, for the 





of France, and - 


HEAD GEAR. 


decoration of the rest, of the fashionable 
world. Whether the fashion may have orig- 
inated in the seer experiences of the age, 
and have been adopted from the Druse women 
of Lebanon (who have been always, remark- 
able for the use of a large horn upon the fore- 
head as a support to their veils) does not ap- 
ar; but the western world was astonished 
y finding its wives and daughters suddenly 
decorated with horned head dresses quite as 
absurd. They excited the ire of the clergy, 
who adopted the most stringent means to dis- 
countenance the fashion. The Bishop of Paris, 
not satistied with preaching a highly-inflam- 
matory sermon against them, excited his hear- 
ers to cry out, “ Beware the ram!” when they 
saw ladies wearing them. 
He even went so far as to 
promise ten days pardon to 
all who should thus cry out 
against them. The effect 
does not appear to have been 
conclusive, for we find them 
represented in the drawings 
attached to ancient manu- 7h 
scripts shooting forth larger 
than ever; and, like those 
of the Druse ladies, support- 
ing a veil that depended from 
their summit, a yard above 
the head, to the heels of the 
fairwearers. The clergy became more gen- 
erally irate, particularly when they saw their 
denunciations so little attended to; and one 
of the number took eupon himself the task of 
a travelling crusade against them, which was 
so formidable as to have been considered 
worthy of record in the general chronicles. of 
the time, compiled by Euguerrand de Mons- 
trelet, who tells us that im the year 1428, 
friar, called Thomas Conecte, a member of th 
Carmelites, made a tour in Flanders and 
Northern France, preaching against the vices 
and vanities of the day. s invectives, as 
usual, so far fascinated the ple, that they 
erected scaffolds in the orinelpal squares of the 
towns which he had signified his intention to 
visit. ,The inhabitants came in great crowds 
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to hear him. He was so 
vehement against them, that 
no woman thus dressed 
dared to appear in his pres- 
ence; for he was accus- 


them with such dresses, to 
excite the little boys to tor- 
ment and plague them, giv- 
ing them certain days of 
pardon for so doing, and 
which he said he had the 

ower of granting. He or- 
Alered the boys to shout after 
them, even when the ladies 
had departed from him; and the boys pursu- 
ing them, endeavored to pull down their mon- 
strous head dresses, so that the ladies were 
forced to scek shelter in places of safety. 
Their cries caused many tumuilts between 
them and the servants of the ladies. Friar 
Thomas, nevertheless, continued his abuse and 
invectives so loudly, that no women with high 
head dresses any longerattended his sermons, 
but dressed in caps somewhat like those worn 
by peasants and people of low degree. The 
ladies of rank, on their return from these ser- 
mons, were so much ashamed by the abusive 
expressions of the preacher, that the greater 
part laid aside their head dresses and wore 
such as those of nuns. But this reform lasted 
not long; for, like as snails when any one 
_ passes by them draw in their horns, and when 
all danger seems over dart them forth again, 
so these ladies, shortly after the preacher had 
quitted their country, forgetful of his doctrine 
and abuse, began to assume their colossal head 
dresses, and wear them even higher than be- 
fore. This grotesque and inconvenient fash- 
ion was destined to longer vitality than usual, 
and even to become the local characteristic of 
the upper-class peasantry in Normandy and 
Brittany. 

The next “great” variety of the fifteenth 
century was, the adoption of a vast wire-work 
support for the gauze wimple, or veil, which 
tell from thence at a wide distance from the 
back of the wearer. The hair was completely 
hidden by being drawn up from the forehead 
to the top of' the head, into a sort of hat or case 
of colored silks, enriched with embroidery in 
gold or silver threads and jewels. A lady’s 
hair was thus hidden from sight during the 
larger part of this and the following century, 
by the fashionable head dresses as they suc- 
ecveded each other. 

A perfectly geometrical form, which might 
have been invented by some clerical architect, 
succeeded to these in the reign of Henry VII. 
An angle like the penthouse of an old timber 

: mansion was formed over 
a lady’s forehead, and a 
straight ugly line was 
brought down the sides of 
the face; the whole thin 
was formalism run mad. 
It is seen in full effect on 
the effigy of MHenry’s 
mother, the Countess 
Dowager of Richmond, 
upon her tomb in West- 








tomed, when he saw any of. 


LADIES’ HEAD GEAR. 


minster Abbey, and 
almost. appears as if 
the lady had placed 
her head in one of 
its architectural en- 
richments rather 
than in a matron’s 
cap. In head dress- 
es of almost equal 
ugliness appeared 
the ladies of. the 
court of that gdllant 
wife killer Henry VIII, but relieved occasion- 
ally by piles of lappets, which even Holbein‘s 
careful drawing hardly endihes us to coinpre- 
hend fully. = es 

His regal daughter, Mary, was too much of 
an ascetic, and had too unhealthy a constitu- 
tion, for the gaieties of life, and fashion with 
her was left as she found it; her majesty en- 
cased her head in the sort of velvet porringers 
which spoke more of comfort than variety. 
Not so did her sister behave; there never was 
a lady sovereign more fond of “queening it” 
than her inajesty Elizabeth. Her love of dress 
was not only extravagant, but reckless in its 
profusion. At her death she left clothes 
euoeD for a dozen queens, and all be-laced 
and be-spangled, covered with jewels, or cut 
and slashed with gores and insertions of silks 
and velvets—so be-loaded with decoration. 
that it was difficult to say of what the original 
stuff was composed which formed the sub-. 
structure of the whole. The hair now burst 
forth on in full effulgence, for her majesty’s 
was a bright red, and she wore it in pro- 
fusion. To let the locks “dangle loose as a 
bride’s hair,” is a simile in Shakspeare, derived 
from the custom of allowing the dishevelled 
hair of a girl to flow over her shoulders and 
down the back at all marriage ceremonies. 

The downfall of monarchy, and the uprise 
of Puritanism gave a final blow to these fash- 
ions, and close-cut hair, bundled up in quoitx 
of linen tied close around the chin, or crammed 
into velvet caps of narrowest dimensions, was 
for a time in the ascendant. It was not till 
the Restoration that the hair and the spirits of 
the ladies were allowed to flow free. 
Charles’s court had been less licentious, but 
only honestly gay, the change would have 
been better for England. Unfortunately, the 
king set the example of going to the very op- 
posite of Puritanism, and his court soon be- 
came a scandal to the age. The ladies fol- 
lowed the style adopted by their sisters of the 
court of Louis XIV., and wore their hair at 
the Restoration flowing at each side of the 
head, in thick masses of curl, upon the shoul- 
ders. In the course of the reign the fashion 
altered, and the mass was raised ina towering 
row of curls and ribbons to 
the summit of the head. 
This newstyle, also imported 
from France, was singularly 
stiff and unbecoming. It 
was termed a Fontange, 
from the name of its invent- 
or; it originated in an acci- 
dent, was established in a 
temporary whim bythe 
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grand monarque, and disfigured ladies’ heads 
tmtil the accession of the House of Hanover. 
Its invention may be thus simply narrated: 
The court ladies of France were in the habit 
of combing the hair up froin the forehead in a 
series of curls, entwined with rows of pearl; 
and such a head dress was worn by Mademoi- 
selle de Fontange at a hunting party held by 
Louis XIV. in person, at Vincennes, The 
day was a winiy one, and the lady was Bree? 
troubled: to keep her hi 
curls in place; at last, she 
hit upon the notable plan of 
securing them more firmly 
with her colored silken gar- 
ters. The king, much 
pleased with the effect thus 
accidentally produced, im- 
plored her to.adopt it gen- 
erally (which of course she 
was too complacent to re- 
fuse), and the court ladies 
one and all followed suit by 
arranging theirs in colored 
ribbons the very next morn- 
ing,—and the fashion was 
established. Notwithstanding its free origin, 
it lacked freedom of design as ultimately ar- 
ranged by court fashionables, and was always 
one of the stiffest and ugliest of coiffures. Yet, 
like the horrible modern hat, it became almost 
universal in Europe; and ladies disfigured 
themselves willingly when Louis XIV. gave 
his sanction to the fashion. As if to jest upon 
their own inconveniences, this mass of ribbon 
and curl, so difficult to adjust and keep in due 
position, was re-christened by the ladies, and 





called a commode; under that name it is fre- 


quently mentioned by writers of the time of 
Wiliam HL and Anne. Portraits of the lat- 
ter queen generally exhibit her head sur- 
mounted by this coiffure, to which the English 
sometimes gave the name of tower—a ae 
nation more befittingthan the French one. It 
gradually died out in the form of high-plaited 
caps over the forehead, 
becoming less and less 
during the reigns of 
Georges I. and II.; mak- 
ing its last appearance 
on the heads of charity- 
school girls —those un- 
fortunate recipients of 
the dregs of fashion. 
France did not monop- 
olize the ruling and set- 
ting of fashions until the 
eclat of Louis’s court at 
Versailles made an inni- 
tation of its follies and 
extravagances the ruling 
passion at other seats of sovereignty. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, and during the early half 
of the seventeenth century, Germany, Italy, 
and other countries, gave the fashion of vari- 
ous articles of clothing adopted by the Eng- 
lish, who were then notorious for selecting 
“bits ” of dress from all countries. 
The prettiest of the German fashions adopt- 
ed at this period by ladies was the velvet hat, 
cut, and decorated with ribbons, gold thread, 
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and aigutllettes. Sebastian Vrancx, whose 
characteristic designs devoted to the fashions 
of different nations were beautifully engraved 
by Peter de Iode, has furnished us in his 
“Germanicus Habitu,” with the graceful spec- 
imen here copied. The caul in which the la- 
dy’s hair is concealed is quite like that now 
worn by young ladies; it a 
is a convenient and very 
ancient fashion, and was 
nerally adopted in Eng- 
and during the fourteen 
century. The curious se- 
ries of woodcuts illustra- 
tive of female costume,cop- 
ied by Jost Amman, and 
published in 1586, gives 
many specimens of these 
head dresses; the colec- 
tion is curious for its de- 
lineation of very many 
uaint costumes worn by 
the lower classes, some be- 
ing quite startling in their simple unadorned 
ugliness. One is selected as a specimen, but 
by no means chosen as the strangest to be 
found in the volume. It is worn by a Bohe- 
mian peasant woman, and at least has the 
merit of enclosing the head well, and being 
furnished with a convenient handle for re- 
moving this extinguisher when yequired. 
Having brought our remarks to that period 
when the last female sovereign sat on the Eng- 
lish throne, we may confine ourselves to the 
fashions of the English ladies solely. Queen 
Anne was content to follow the costumes as 
set by the court of Versailles, and wore the 
Fontange, and its modifications, without orig- 
inating aught that was striking in - dress. 
Herself, and her ruler—the famous Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough— appear to have 
been too much absorbed in politics to lead 
fashions, and were content to follow them. 
With the accession of the House of Hanover 
‘came a heavy German court, with no taste for 
“ foreign frippery.” During the reigns of the 
rst and second Georges, the ladies of Eng- 
land seem to have affected a simplicity that 
was ultimately carried to an 
almost unbecoming extent, 
giving them the appearance 
of servant girls or milk- 
maids. Plain gowns, with . 
close-fitting sleeves, long 
white aprons, and straw hats 
of plainest and smallest pro- 
portions, were the prevailing 
modes, and there was little 
outward distinction between 
countess and kitchen-maid. 
Caps were equally plain, and 
consisted of a mere caul, 
with a narrow frill and scan- 
ty ribbons. It was not tilla 
younger soverei 
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brought a queen upon the 
English throne that any striking change took 





lace; but when the change did come, the 
freake of fashion were indeed extraordinary ; 
and, from 1765 until the end of the last cen- 
tury, it may be reasonably doubted if anythirg 
more absurd was ever invented, and worn, 
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than some of the head dresses then adopted 
by the ladies. 

A few years before this a very whimsical 
head dress appeared, thus noticed in the peri- 
odical called the Connoisseur, No. 112, where 
is given a letter describing a lady’s head dress 
in 1756: “Instead of a cap, the present mode 
is for every female to load her head with some 
sort of carriage.” The milliners termed them 
cabrioles, or ca, les,and one is described as 
“ designed for the head of a lady of quality,” 
which, says the author, “I surveyed with 
much admiration, and, placing it on the palm 
of my hand, could not help neying myself 
Gulliver taking up the Empress of Lilliput in 
her state coach. The vehicle itself was con- 
Structed of gold threads, and was drawn by 
six dapple grays of blown glass, with a coach- 
man, postilion, and gentleman within, of 
the same brittle manufacture.” The effect of 
these inventions may be judged from our cut, 
copied from a contemporary print. 

The enormous perukes worn by gentlemen 
during the first half of this century having 
fallen into disuse, and many wearing their 
own hair, the wig makers and hair dressers, 
naturally alarmed at the decay of their trade, 
seem to have devoted their attention to the 
ladies, and induced them to adopt a fashion 
which loaded their heads with a mountain of 
hair, and 

ave a fresh 
mpetus to 
both profes- 
sions. Inthe 
year 1765 
the “ master 
eruke ma- 
= ers” went 
the length of petitioning the king “on the al- 
most universal decline of the trade, occasioned 
by the present mode of men in all stations 
wearing their own hair,” which they grieve 
/ over most lugubriously, and beg his majesty 
to set his face against. But the wits of the 
day only ridiculed their plaints, and jestingl 
framed another petition from “the compan 
of body carpenters,” imploring the king to 
wear a wooden leg of their manufacture him- 
self, and to enjoin all his servants to appear in 
the royal presence with one upon the right 
leg also. 

The ladies head dress, when due attention 
had been directed to it, was of somewhat rapid 
growth. It commenced with a series of most 
elaborate forms of plaiting and curling the 
hair. Fair heads were puzzled over the most 
abstruse disquisitions as to which of these 
would be most appropriate to certain styles of 

‘face. Barbers now began to talk philosophi- 
cally of their profession, and to blow their 
own trumpets bravely. One of them asserted 
that all his brethren “ ought to be thoroughly 
versed in physiognomy, and must have a par- 
ticular regard to the complexion and features 
of those he is employed to dress.” The great- 
est and most celebrated member of the pro- 
fession in France appears fo have been le Sieur 
Legros, who published in 1768-9, two quarto 
volumes, comprisin descriptions and engrav- 
ings of one hundred different modes of dress- 
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ing the hair. He estab- 
lished an Aacademie des 
Coiffures in Paris; he hon- 
ored all his eléves by giv- 
ing them a sort of written 
degree, ee and sealed 
by himself; and with true 
French vanity he chose for 
the device of his seal a de- 
sign indicative of his own 
position in an envious 
world. He is represented 
upon it as if secure on the 
sumunit of a pyramid, while 
at the base a herd of 
wretched curs try in vain to ascend, as they 
bark and yelp at the distinguished hair dresser 
raised so high above them! The Sieur and 
his book became the rage in Paris. ‘“ Every 
lady’s toilet is furnished with one of them, 
very elegantly bound, and colored to a very 
high degree of perfection,” says the English 
engraver, George Bickham, who published a 
selection from these plates in 1768, for the use 
of the English ladies. 

It was by gradually building up their curls, 
and adding ribbons and feathers, that the 
heads assumed the alarming dimensions they 
reached about 1773. They towered half a 
yard above the forehead, and were flanked by 
huge curls, with feathers above all, and ropes 
of pearls and jewels hung over the entire mass. 
“ Every lady who wishes to dress her hair with 
taste and elegance,” says a writer of the time, 
“should purchase an elastic cushion exactly 
fitted to her head. Then, having combed out 
her hair thoroughly, and properly thickened 
it with powder and pomatum, let her turn it 
over her cushion ina reigning model. Let her 
next divide the sides into divisions for curls, 
and adjust their number and size from the same 
models. If the hair be not of sufficient length 
to reach the cheeks, it will be necessary to 
ahha an addition to it, which is always to 

e had ready made, and matched to every 
color.” The portrait of the Countess of Sef- 
ton, 1774, here copied, will exhibit the eneral 
form of this head dress, but not in its full mon- 
strosity. The pointed lace cap over it gives 
it much of the character of the horned head 
dresses described at the commencement of 
this article. Abundant employment was en- 
sured to fashionable hair dressers while this 
tnste for high and elaborate hair crag ae leg 
in vogue. Ladies submitted to all ds 
of inconve- 
niences in 
adhering to 
the fashion. 
On _ public 
occasions, 
such as 
birthdays at 
court or 
county 
balls, the 
demand for 
dressers ex- 
ceeded the 
supply ; and 
girls of spir- 
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it, who were determined to 
appear in full costume, and 
» be quite sure of no disap- 
pointment with barbers, 
took time by the forelock, 
had their heads dressed a 
day or two before the ap- 
pointed period of meeting, 
and sat up for a night or two 
propped in chairs, with pil- 
ows under their precious 
curls to prevent disar- 
rangement. In an ahr | 
way, a head, when full 
dressed, was too elaborate a 
thing to be often disturbed. 

The advertisements of the day abound with 
notices of washes and poisons to use in the 
hair and prevent the generation of various 
living things which so much powder and p6- 
matnam would encourage. e current lite- 
rature of the time abounds in details of the 
state of these fashionable heads, which cannot 
now be alluded to, but was satirized or seri- 
ously lamented in the plainest language, but 
of course without effect, until the polite world 
got tired of the inconvenient, unhealthy and 
ugly fashion. A cap of monstrous proportion 
was invented to cover the whole mass, and its 
top-heavy character will be best understood 
from the engraving on page 107, from a print 
dated 1776. When ladies ventured out, it 
could scarcely be on a windy day; but, for 
their convenience, a titled lady at Bath (then 
the very focus of fashion) invented a head 
covering, thus described in the Universal 
Magazine of 1765: “It is neither like the 
simple beehive, nor the magnificent umbrella, 
nor yet the tail of the bathing machine at 
Margate. It is called a caravan; and the 
wearer, more exfctly than anything I can 
think of, resembles our old butter woman of 
Windsor jogging on and nodding in her one- 
horse cart, with the covering of a lumbering 
tilt over her head. This bonnet consists of 
whalebone formed in large rounds, which, at 
a touch, throws down over the face a blind of 
white sarcenet. An appendage of a pilgrim 
hangs from behind, by way of covering the 
meck; than all which you will not conceive 
anything more heartily preposterous.” 

That prince of caricaturists, Gillray, devoted 
some of his best’*Works to satirizing the absurd 
fashions he saw daily worn. But all was as 
ineffective as the arguments against crinoline 
in the present day, though backed by so many 
fatal instances of danger to life. Upward, 
and still upward, shot these mountains of hair, 
which reached the - hieaaa point of their ex- 
travagance about 1780. An example is given 
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from a print published at that time, and it 
will be noticed that great groups of feathers 
were added to the mass of curls, ribbons, and 
jewelled chains, that composed the cotffure. 
he finish to the performance consists in de- 
riving the old farmyard cock of his tail 
eathers, which are made to nod imposingly 
over the summit of the head dress. The La- 
dy’s Magazine of June, 1775, depicts “two 
ladies in the newest dress, from a drawing 
taken at Ranelagh” during the previous 
month. One gives the back view of a lady’s 
head dress, which we have copied. It is val- 
uable, as we seldom obtain an idea of that part 
of the person in engravings of costume. The 
hair is described as turned up flat from the 
forehead over a cushion, combed far back, 
and arranged very broadly behind in rows of 
heavy curls, “or, rather, the hair tied in large 
bows or knots,” the lower part ee into 
a bag, or club; above all, lace lappets; and 
sometimes three large feathers—pink, blue, or 
white—nodded over the whole. : 
The year 1783 was remarkable for the ex- 
periments made by Montgolfier and others 
with balloons. They attracted the utmost at- 
tention in Paris, and the ladies there hit on 
the bright idea of constructing thier enor- 
mous head dress “en badlon.” The balloon 
mania extended to England, and a globular, 
or pear-shaped mass 
of hair, crowned our 
grandmothers also. 
Having achieved the 
form of a true sphere, 
the French ladies 
discarded the bal- 
loon, and dressed 
their heads a la zo- 
diaque, by placing 
broad bands of blue 
ribbon, covered with silver stars, across it. 
Fashionable head gear, like the frog in the ta- 
ble, had now swelled to its utmost extension 
and a collapse took place. The freaks played 
with the hair were now transferred to the hat 
or bonnet, and Paris poured forth a series of 
inventions, that, like the showman’s lions, 
“must be seen to be believed,” so ugly and so 
monstrous are many of them. We must be 
content with one example from the large 
number, and that the most commonly worn. 
The original bears date with 1789. This pyr- 
amidal bonnet of light silk is trimmed with 
lace, and has bunches of fly fringe, planted on 
wires, curled around it; it descends on the 
masses of curl like a flower pot, or an extin- 
uisher, yet it found favor in the eyes of the 
amsels of that day, who, like their grand- 
daughters, are willing to accept any ugliness 
in dress that comes “ from Paris direct.” In 
this, as in many other instances, we may trace 
the recurrence of old types. Here we are re- 
minded again of the steeple head dress of 
Normandy, that never-dying fashion, which 
spread even into Asia. There was, about this 
time, also worn a light bonnet of gauze and 
silk ribbon, in which Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
painted many of his fair sitters, which is iden- 
tical in style with that depicted upon the 
women of Brabant in the series of cuts, pub- 
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lished in 1586, by Jost 
Amman, to which we have 
already alluded, and from 
which the specimen is here 
copied, and contrasted 
with the more modern 
English bonnet. In 1796, 
.& hat with a very wide 
brim became fashionable. 
The hair was worn lower, 
and fell upon the neck in 
heavy curls. The ladies 
displayed their locks in 
as great profusion as ever ; 
but they hung down the 
back below the shoulders, 
and the height of their heads was diminished. 
Kt required a large-rimmed hat to cover the 
flowing mass; hence the invention of this hat, 
which was trimmed with swathes of ribbon, 
and crowned by bunches of feathers, as shown 
in our engraving. The jokers did not let the 
new fashion escape, and the caricaturists 
showed it no mercy. In one of these satirical 
engravings we see a husband and entire family 
protected :from rain under the lady’s hat. The 
children march two and two beneath the front 
brim, the lady keeps her good man close to her 
side, while the back part of the brim affords 
ample shelter far the nursemaid with the-baby. 
Some of the best of Gillray’s admirable works 
are devoted to satires on the fashions. The 
happy knack fle had of seeing the weak point 
of a subject, andringing it prominently for- 
ward, was never better displayed than in the 
series he devoted to dress. As the centur 
closed, the monstrous head-dresses grew small- 
er, and in 1799 changed into a close but intri- 
cate knot of plaits and curls. Our cut, copied 
from a figure in Heideloff’s “ Gallery of Fash- 
ion,” shows the simple and unobtrusive char- 
acter now taken by the ladies’ head gear, with 
one exception—the addition of large, stiff, up- 
right feathers towering above the forehead. 


‘Most frequently a single feather, half a yard 


in height, shot up in solitary dignity over the 
brow. This fashion lasted for several years. 
The close-fitting hair was packed in a shell- 
shaped bonnet when the feather was discarded. 
These bonnets were termed shells, or melons, 
according to their general design. The shell 
was a series of convolutions, somewhat after 
the manner of the limpet. The melon resem- 
bled a section of the fruit, fitted tightly on the 
head, and ribbed in different tints of green. 
Our cut exhibits both styles, as depicted in 
the fashionable gazettes 

; of the day. It will obvi- 

‘L ously be impossible to 

descant on the variety of 
head-dresses adopted 
during the first quarter 
of the present century. 
We must be content to 
note a fewof the most 
prominent. The long war 
with France, and the im- 
lacable enmity of Napo- 
eon, shut out French 
fashions from our native 
milliners; but before the 
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fall of that emperor the English Iadies had 
adopted the most unbecoming costume. The 
dress was pinched round the figure, and 
sometiines damped to make it fit close, so that 
stepping across a gutter was almost a danger- 
ous risk for the fair wearers to run, lest “a 
severance of continuity,” to use a “refined” 
expression, should be the consequence. Ev- 
erything was tight-fitting, ugly and mean. 
Many ladies, with Queen Charlotte to counte- 
nance them, preferred to wear, very constant- 
ly as a walking-dress, cloth pelisses cut like a 
man’s great-coat, and adopted the hideous 
beaver hat as a head-dress. Crops became 
fashionable for the hair, which brought it 
tightly down under a velvet band, from which 
a few corkscrew curls straggled over the fore- 
head. The change wrought upon all this, 
when Paris was again opened to English vis- 
itors, was sudden and remarkable. The French 
revenged Waterloo by caricaturing the Eng- 
lish ladies who came among them in the most 
unsparings style, and yet with a humor that is 
perfectly irresistible. Curiously enough the 
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Parisians were charmed with one of the ugli- 

est fashions introduced by their unwelcome 

visitors. The Duchess of Oldenburg appeared 

in a bonnet of such 

commanding _ size, 

that it excited uni- 

versal attention, and 

became “ the rage.” 

What they made of 

it may be best guess- 

ed by a reference to 

our cut, copied from 

the figure of a hae WS 

French lady, dated fishes) | 

July, 1815. It had 4% iy GF) Vek | 

an enormous caul, (— | KY ae 

was decorated with f SS \ GANS \ AS 

bows. and flowers, WL HYS 

and often with high 

bunches of ribbon; it had a very narrow brim, 

and was secured below the chin by a gauze sash. 

Enormous bows and piles of flowers, wreaths 

of creeping plants and gigantic pinks and 

roses, were gradually added upon, around and 

above it, in the course of the next three years ; 

so that its effect was perfectly startling. 

Sarcastic caricaturists were by no means 

idle at this time, and the freaks of fashion 
ave abundant employ to pencil and graver. 
t furnished a fine opportunity for the wits of 
the day to level their shafts of ridicule at the 
absurd display, and they fully employed them. 
As the crown of these high bonnets lowered, 
the brim expanded, until the true “coal- 
scuttle” form was attained. An elegantly — 
executed French engraving, dated 1819, gives 

its shape as we reproduce it. It reigned with- 
out a rival for some years, and only succumb- 
ed to an equally monstrous novelty. Indeed, 

the head-dress of ladies from 1815 to 1830 may 
be broadly characterized as a successive series 

of monstrosities. Chief among them was the 
head-dress a-la-Girajffe, when the hair was 
uplifted in huge bows, as represented in the 

accompanying engraving, to which great ad- 
ditions were made in false hair, bows of ribbon, 
and huge combs to support the mass. It suc- 
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cessfully rivalled the head-dress of 1790. 
Enurmously broad-brimmed, high-crowned 
hats were worn from 1825 to 1830. It was a 
serious public inconvenience at theatres and 
exhibitions. Their great size may be now best 
comprehended by the serious pattern prints 
of fashions then published as a guide to bon- 
net-makers and their patrons. The makers 
were now popularly called “ bonnet-builders ;” 
and one of Heath’s best engravings depicts the 
interior of a workshop furnished with scaffold- 
ing and ladders for the use of the young ladies 
who are constructing bonnets, which are 
moved on frame-works by ropes and pulleys. 
A “dreadful catastrophe” occyrs in one part 
of the workshop, which is thus narrated: 
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““Madame M ’s patent bonnet-suspender 
has, on account of the lightness of the roof, 
suddenly given way; several of the young 
ladies remain crushed beneath the ponderous 
bonnets. Every effort was making to get out 
the bodies when our reporter left.’ 


? —— $a 
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The engraving below represents a view of 
the new County Buildings at Auburn, Maine. 
They were erected some five years since, and 
evince much taste and skill in their construc- 
tion. The public buildings in Maine are gen- 
erally fine specimens of architecture, and do 
honor to their designers, and the public spirit 
which animates our sister State. 
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CANADIAN SKETCHES 

The series of engravings which follow are 
faithful transcripts of prominent objects of in- 
terest, in the British provinces. The first 
view is of St. Louis Gate, in the city of Que- 
bec. Its architecture is accurately depicted, 
as well as the characteristic figures and vehicles 
of thelocality. The next picture delineates one 
of the Martello towers on the far-famed Plains 
of Abraham. There are four of these towers, 
and they served as outworks for the defence 
of the city. Next in order of our engravings 
comes the Merchants’ Exchange, on St. Sacra- 
mento Street, in the city of Montreal. Itisa 
well-planned and commodious structure, with 
2x pleasing, but unobtrusive exterior. Our 
next view presents the post-office, at the cor- 
ner of Great St. James Street and Rue St. 
Francois Xavier. Itisa fine stone building, 
and like all the public buildings of Montreal, 
an ornament and credit to the city. A portion 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame is embraced 
within the compass of our view. Following 
this series we present some fine engravings 
from beautiful drawings made in the location 
of scenes in New Brunswick. They delineate 
fresh and unhackneyed scenes, for New Bruns- 
wick has rather been neglected by tourists and 
artists. The next picture presents salmon 





it.” 
with high water-proof 
boots and furnished with rod, line and reel, 
has made his cast and is engaged in playing 
the delicious and exhilarating game for this 
fish which abounds in the New Brunswick 


fishing in the “ Nepisigu A sportsman, 


properly accoutre 


waters. How old “Christopher North” of 
Blackwood, would have enjoyed such a scene! 
And how, emerging from the waters, after 
having landed a royal specimen of the mon- 
arch of the river, he would have celebrated his 
triumph in undying words! The river “Ne- 
pisiguit,” emptying itself in Bathurst Harbor, 
is Widely known as one of the three most cel- 
ebrated salmon runs of North America, and 
well deserves its Indian name of “ Noisy Wa- 
ter.” From a mountain rivulet it gradually 
widens into a rapid stream, rushing through 
the wilderness for many miles to the “Grand 
Falls,” delineated in the succeeding engrav- 
ings, where, in his season, the delicious “ sal- 
mon, king of fishes,” may be always found. 
The river at this point descends between high 
walls of solid rock, over one hundred feet in 
height, and sweeps with fearful velocity down 
a rocky bed of millstone for many a league, 
making the place remarkable for its marvel- 
lous beauty, its romance, and sublimity. Here 
the poet and “artist. may dwell for weeks, 
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undisturbed in study, from the “least little '| accuracy of representation, and afterwards at 


weedy wild blossom,” fo the mountain pines, 
delight in the continuous sound of the noisy 
water, and obtain unbounded joy from ever- 
chan skies. 

Our closing illustration is an accurate de- 
lineation of the town of Bathurst, which is 
situated on the Bay de Chaleur in the British 
provinces, fifty miles from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. It contains about four thousand inhab- 
itants, and is noted for its ex of lumber, 
and for its fine millstones. Like most of the 
towns in the provinces, it is lacking in busi- 
ness excitement. The seven days of the week 
seem all alike. The houses are small and 
poorly built, without the slightest regard to 
architectural taste. ‘The large building on 
the right of the picture is the steam saw-mill 
of Fugerson and Co., x branch of a noted Glas- 
gow house. The Roman Catholic Church up- 
on the-hilltop, was built for the French resi- 
dents. A little to the left of this may -be seen 
the old windmill and dwelling house of the 
first settler, Mr. Charles Doucett. The time- 
worn edifice crowning the eminence on the 
left of the picture, is the Presbyterian Church, 
while under it is shown a portion of the bridge 
connecting the two sides of the town. The 
whole picture is an exact delineation of the 
town as it appears. In our sketches of va- 
rious localities we aim,-in the first place, at 


such pictorial effect as the nature of the scenes 
will admit. A common fault with drawings 
of places is, that artists, in aiming at effect are 
apt to sacrifice truth; we have always care- 
fully avoided this, as we wish to record only 
faithful transcripts of all localities in our pages, 
erreotypes, as it were, of actual scenes. 

he cities of Quebec and Montreal are places 
of note in the provinces, and have often been 
the subject ofthe historian’s and tourist’s pen. 
Montreal, especially, being at the head of tide 
navigation, her local advantages for trade are 
numerous. From whatever side the city is 
approached, it is one of much interest. If 
from the St. Lawrence, the splendid towers of 
the cathedral, the tall spires of Christ Church, 
St. Patrick’s.Church, and several others, the 
elegant front of the Bonsecours Market, and 
the long ranges of cut stone buildings which 
front the river, form at once a tout ensemble 
which is perhaps nnejnalee in any other 
American city. And, although the prospects 
from the land side are not quite so imposing, 
they are all agreeable; and that from the Cote 
des Neiges road (which crosses the spur of 
the mountain that overlooks the city) 1s, tak- 
en altogether, one of the finest in this part of 
the world. The population of the city is about 
65,000, and the number of inhabited houses 
about 8500. 
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MARTELLO TOWER, PLAINS OF ABRAHAM, QUEBEC. 
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WOMEN OF TREBIZOND. 

The group of women at the fountain, repre- 
sented in the picture on page 119, was sketch- 
ed from life, and shows us specimens of the 
women of Trebizond, as they appear at differ- 
ent ages. Their costume is very simple, bein 
only a loose; linen garment and trowsers, wit 
a small linen cap upon the head. cad seated 
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figure is a woman advanced in life, but still . 

retaining traces of beauty, though time has | 
destroyed the elegant contour of her person. | 
The figure resting a water-pitcher on her knee, 
is in the prime of womanhood, and a model of | 
Statuesque grace. The two others are mere 

girls. The home of these women is quite fa- 

mous. Trebizond, the ancient Trapezus of 

Xenophon, is one of the principal cities of that 
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‘ Mountainous country - which extends along the 


borders of the Black Sea, from the eastern 
limits of Anatolia to the last slo of the 
Caucasus on the side of Russia in Asia. The 
surrounding country is cut up into valleys, 
and bristles with hills, the summits of which, 
covered with snow a portion of the year, give 
birth to numerous water-courses that descend 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL. 


into the bays with which the shores are in- 
dented. This configuration of soil explains 
the remarkable variety of weather experienced 
in that territory. Thus, while the temperature 
of the valleys is burning and almost insupport- 
able in summer, the first approach of winter 
renders the colds on the high grounds almost 
insupportable. There the snow falls in abun- 
dance during many months,;and it is only at 
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an advanced period of spring, that these re- 
gions become accessible for pasturage and 
culture. Many cereals are cultivated, such as 
wheat, barley and maize; the vine succeeds 
well, hemp and tobacco are raised with suc- 
cess, and fruit trees bear abundantly. The 
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pear-trees of Trebizond are particularly cele- 
brated. The mountains are covered with 
superb forests, in the shade of which pasture 
numerous flock of goats and sheep. The mel- 
liferous flowers, which spring up in the wood- 
lands—the plants which grow wild in the 
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meadows, feed a multitude of bees, where 
honey and wax form an additional element of 
trade for the interior of the country. The 
principal wealth of the inhabitants of the coasts 
consists in fisheries, which are better here 
than in any other portion of the Black Sea, 
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and the products of which amply supply the . 
markets of the neighborhood, and even find 
their way to Constantinople. Trebizond was 
an important place, even at the remotest pe- 
riod of its history. The agreaable aspect of 
the hill, on the reverse of which it rises—the 
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CASTING THE FLY FOR SALMON. 


happy location of its port, and its situation as 
an opening of one of the most fertile countries 
of Asia, must have largely influenced the se- 
lection of its founders, who, according to the 
accounts of the Greek historians, were no oth- 
er than colonists from Sinepe. But its exist- 
ence is effaced completely in the obscurity of 
ages, until the appearance of the kings of Pon- 
tus, whose dominion forever closed its inde- 
pendence. On the fall of Mithridates, the 
Romans seized it, and made it the capital of 
the province comprised under the name of 
Pontus Cappadocius. Its part, during all this 
period, and up to the 13th century of the 
Christian era, was confined to that of a com- 
mercial city. But in 1203, after the taking of 
“Constantinople by the French, it, emerged 
from its obscurity by the will of Alexis Com- 
nenus. Alexis made it the capital of a new 
State, which, under the name of the Empire 
of Trebizond, extended from the mouths of 


present, Kizel-Ermak. This glory lasted two 
centuries and a half; in 1461, Mahomet IT. 
seized on the place, under the last emperor, 
David Comnenus, and all this part of Asia 
submitted to the yoke of the Mussulmen, The 
city contains many ruins commemorative of 
its history. 
——~- ee ——— 


MATILDA HERON. 


On page 120 we give a portrait of this cele- 
brated tragedienne, whose histrionic talents 
have challenged the admiration of dramatic 
critics and witnesses in every important city 
of our country. She is too well known to 
need any eulogium from us now; nor would 
our limited room permit anything like an ex- 
tended detail of her abilities. Sufficient to 
say she has raised herself to the highest pro- 
fessional rank in her vocation. Miss Heron 
passed her childhood in Philadelphia, where 


‘uPhasis, now Rioni, to those of the Halys, at | her parents,reside}.and) @whereshe received a 
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strictly domestic and religious education. | surprised her acquaintances, they exhibited 
Her first manifestation of genius was a fond- | so extraordinary an aptitude for the stage, for 
ness for music; but this was soon overpower- | which she now manifested an intense desire. 
ed by an uncontrollable inclination for the | Her friends endeavored to dissuade her from 
drama. We are told that her early recitations | the step. Miss Heron listened to their remon- 
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BATHURST, ON THE BAY DE CHALEUR, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


TREBIZOND FEMALES. ; 


strances with respect, but without wavering 
in her resolution. She felt such a vocation 
to the stage, that she disregarded all the ob- 
stacles that lay in the way ofa realization of 
her hopes. Her enthusiasm finally overcame 
the reluctance of her friend, Mr. Richings, an 
actor of great merit, and he consented to be- 
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come her instructor in elocution, and in the 
technicalities of the stage, by way of prepar- 
log her for her debut. This occurred in Sep- 
tember, 1850. The applause of a large and 
brilliant house ratified her choice of a profes- 
sion. Since then her career has been one of 
continued popularity and success. Visiting 
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bie ere ntl the metropolitan cities of our 
and, she has won the highest meed of admira- 
tion and esteem. eee she sailed for 
Europe to devote herself to a more thorough 
study of her art. Both in England and France 
she made many friends; returning to this 


_ country, she has in our principal cities elicited 
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the warmest demonstrations of applause, and 
placed her name high on the roll of dramatic 
fame. Miss Heron is a superb artiste, who 
holds the traditions of the stage in the palm 
of her hand, and strangles them when they 
strive to impede the free exercise of her 
genius. 
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MATILDA HERON, THE TRAGEDIENNF, | 
(Now performing in the principal Eastern cities.) 
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THE WORLD IS WHAT WE MAKES IT. | ently. To be frank, the thought of the party 


O, call not this a vale of tears, 
A world of gloom and sorrow; 
One half the grief that o’er us comes, 
From self we often borrow. 
~The earth [s beantifal and good: 
How long will man mistake it? 
The folly is within ourselves; 
The world is what we make it. 


Did we but strive to make the best 
Of troubles that befall us, 

Instead of meeting cares half way, 
They would not so appall us. 

Earth has a spell for loving hearts, 
Why should we seek to break it? 

Let's scatter floween inbtead.ef thurns--- 
The world is what we make. it. 


If truth, and love, and gentle words, 
We took the pains to nourish, 

The seeds of discontent would die, 
And peace and concord foerish. 

O, has not each sdme kindly thought ? 
Then let’s at once awake it; 

Believing thet Sr. good or ill, 
The world is what we meke it. 





[omseenas:)} 
MISS MURRAY OF MURRAYVILLE. 


BY CARRY 8. FAY. 








Mrss MuRRAY was to have a party. It 
was to be quite a recherche affair; small but 
distingue—the creme de la creme of the Mur- 
rayville world. AJithe professionals and their 
wives and daughters ‘were invited. So were 
the teachers of the Murrayvilie Academy and 
also Auguste Plimpton, a young man with a 
very well furnished intellect and a remarkably 
small executive faculty, who, having graduat- 
ed at college several years before, had come 
home to wait until an opening suitable to his 
talents shoutd present itself—an occaston slow 
in offering, so unwilling is the world to recog- 
_ Rize merit, Of course all Murrayville was 

alive. The invited were self-complacent and 
dignified, the uninvited envious and satirical. 

Some few points were admitted on all sides. 


There was to be a supper and music—posefbly | 


cards; a few said dancing, but this the wise 
ones smilingly put aside as absurdly improb- 
able. 


“Quite a recherche affatr," repeated my 
dear friend, Mrs. Nannie Lane. “ It’s so for- 
tanate you're with us, Susie. You'll Hke to 
know Miss Murray.” . 

“Who is Mise Murray?” I asked, indiffer- 

8 


was not very pleasant to me. The items com- 
posing an evening entertainment in the coun- 
try I had found to be, a room full of over- 
dressed or dowdily dressed strangers having a 
remarkable family likeness, and bearing two 
or three names in common; an indigestible 
supper; smell of lamp oil in all the rooms, and 
a walk home an hour after midnight through 
muddy streets. 

“ Who is Miss Murray?” repeated Nannie. 
“Why, Miss Murray ts the daughter of the 
great Murray who calied Murrayville intoexis- 


| tence, Miss Murray is the belle of the country, 


or has been—charms all the gentlemen and is 
eordialty hated by the ladies. Latterly, she 
has done a little in the benevolent line, takes 
an interest in missions, and looks after orphan 
children.” 

“For shame, Nannie,” came from behind 
the newspaper which Lawyer Lane sat there 
reading. 

' “QO, are you there, Diogenes?” retorted his 
wife. “ Now what have you to say in behalf 
of Miss Murray ?” 

“Why, Miss Murray is—ts a very—that is 
quite—” 

“Is she now, really?” laughed Nannie. 
“Now, Richard, you shall relieve my mind of 
an anxiety which has been preying upon it 
ever since I came to Murrayville and saw Miss 


‘Murray. It has worn me almost to skin and 
bone,” and Nannie’s mischievous eyes twinkled, 


as her plump little figure dropped upon a crick- 
et at her husband’s knee. 
“What are you at now, you moitikey?” de- 
mended that gentleman, highly amused. 
“I only want to know whether you ever of- 


‘fered yourself to Mies Murray.” 


“TI? Offered myselfto Miss Murray!” stam- 


-mered the gentlemai. 


“He echoes my words, Susie, I appeal to 
you whether that does not look suspicious.” 

“How absurd you are, Nannie,” said Mr. 
Lane, trying to laugh, but looking very much 
frushed, and folding his papers into a hundred 
creases, “What put such & ridiculous idea 
into your head ?” 

“©, as Uncle Tiff says, ’se been meditat- 
ing "bout dat ar dis long time.” 

“ You nonsensical Httle goose! Miss Murray 
was superannuated when I first saw Murray- 
vilfe.” 

“ How shockingly ungallant, Richard. Why 
did I ever marry an old bachelor?” It was 
Nannie’s turn to call names, and ‘the budinage 
ended in Mr. Lane’s retreating, jokingly de- 
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claring that it was impessible to contend with 
such a Xantippe. 

- “ Seriously now, Susie,” resumed my friend, 
when ye were alone again, “ Miss Murray is a 
character. She has. a history, too.” 

“So have most people,” I replied, still per- 
versely indifferent. 

“Ah, but hers is a veritable romance. Not 
at all like the bread and butter annals of com- 
mon place people.” 

“A romance! Is-it indeed. But, pray how 
long has she been Miss Murray ?” 

“A good while. But Pm not going to tell 
you anything about her until after the party. 
Then your remembrance of her will heighten 
the effect of my story, just as plates in a vol- 
ume illustrate the letter press. 

We opened the gate leading to the eres 
about Miss Murray’s residence at eight o’¢lock. 
No odor of lamp oil, ne dowdily-dressed, pre- 
tentious people disgraced Miss Murray’s party. 
Even in a small village it is possible to select 
a company of intelligent, well-bred peopie.. I 
admitted that it was a suceese, 

Miss Murray was the life of everything, It 
was her taste that guouped those flowers into 
such exquisite collections; her nice tact that 
adjusted the guests to each other; her intelli- 
gence that found themes for conversation, and 
her affability that put her friends at their ease. 
There was only one drawback to the enter- 
tainment, and that wag the fact that the whole 
female portion of the company seemed over- 
shadowed and outshone by the elegant, facile 
hostess. 

Her dress was prettier than any one’s—a 
trifle too pretentious perhaps, but exquisite in 
the harmony of ita details. No one could talk 
so fluently, no one was so perfectly self-con- 
scious, had such repartees at command—ready, 
full of wit, and having a peculiar ny of 
their own. 

It was curious how soon I made the itbeae: 
ery that all the ladies admired but none loved 
Miss Murray; that all the gentlemen—not ex- 
cepting the married ones—were temporarily 
enthralled. I fancied the peculiar charm which 
operated so potently upon her masculine ad- 
mirers, was the graceful deference with which 
she conversed with them, seeking their opin- 
- ions and listening to their atterance. It was 
. flattery of an irresistible character, very sub- 

tle, very elusive, if you sought to call it aueb, 
but not the less surePy fattery. 

In person, she was attractive rather than 
beautiful, petite and agile in all her moye- 
ments. Hers was, not at all the slow, undu- 
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lating grace which was my. ideal, yet, some- 
how, my eyes followed her constantly. Her 
complexion was brilliant but not fair, her hair 
brown anc curling, her features irregular, and 
her eyes not in the least beeutiful, being of 
that unlovely, grayish-green tint, which abso- 
lutely repels. 

“A heroine with green eyes!” exclaims my 
sweet, blud-eyed readers. Verily! and yet she 
was a belle, Seen in the softer light and half- 
shadow of the drawing-room Miss Murray 
looked young, but standing in the full light 
she seemed old and careworn. Why was she 
still Mise. Mnavay ? 

“Thereby hangs 2 long tale,” said the law- 
yer, as Wwe: walked. homeward. 

I was called eudienty away from the village 
the next day, and years elapsed before I again 
heard anything of Miss Murray of Murray- 
ville. When again heard her name pronounc- 
ed it was by a gentleman who had known her 
from childhood, who professed to be proof 
against her charms, and who related to me the 
romance interweven with ber life. Not that 
it was otherwise than commenpliace. Love 
and wooing, unrequital, disappointment and 
death are common enough. Most lives know 
some of them, a few link them together as 
cause and effect. 

Now, if my blue-eyed maiden will go back 
a little into the past, I will show her why Miss 
Murray—attractive, graceful, intelligent and 
accomplished—is still Miss Murray, and per- 
haps from my story she may learn a useful les- 
son. 

Twelve years before I first saw Murrayville, 
Lucia Murray was a pupil in the village acad- 
emy, like many another village maiden. She 
was very pretty in her dainty, girlish delicacy, 
and won without effort the heart of one Regin- 
ald Guy, a city youth who was also a scholar 
in the Murrayville Academy, of good family, 
both as respects birth and fortune, interesting 
personal appearance, and an infinite capacity 
for admiring and loving Mise Lucia. What 
remained then but for the course of true love 
to run smooth, and Lucia to be in due course 
of time installed in the city mansion which 
she was peculiarly fitted to grace. Then would 
my story have quickly ended. But, alas, this 
Jinale was not.to follow, 

My blue-eyed maidens will easily divine the 
many shy ways which Reginald adopted to 
make known his love. He made the wild flow- 
ers speak fop him. To tell his story the little 
hepatica opened its azure petals ; odorous, white 
violets blossamed by the brooksides; the wild 
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:bolinad flame over every 
yi; the fragile arbutus 


manifestation. Nor v was aia blind to the im- 
pression she bad made. She had too much tact 
and penetration not to be aware of the com- 
pleteness of the conquest. What then? If 
she was indifferent to him did she withdraw 
from his attentions? Not at all. All were 
sweetly accepted—every graceful gift, every 
tender word aad look, the thousand indescrib- 
able utterances in which guch adoration seeks 
to reveal itself. ° _ 

Among her friends, Lucia had one whose 
very dissimilarity must have been an attrac- 
tion. Alice was a high-spirited, frank, ten- 
der-hearted woman, the very soul of honor, 
and the embodiment of truth. She drew 
hearts to herself, not by any display of arts 
and wily flatteries, but by the inherent force 
and genuine goodness of her nature. Yet, 
was it not natural, that while Lucia counted 
all the young men of the village among her 
admirere, Alice remained unsought ? _ 

To Alice, there was something so chivalric 
and tender in Regingld’s deportment, that, in 
her simplicity and true-heartedness, she sup- 
posed her friend couJd not be indifferent to 
him. She expected soon to congratulate Lucia 
upon her betrothal. 

But Alice judged her friend’s heart by her 
own—a fallacious standard in this as in many 
another instance. Miss Murray was not con- 
fiding. She had none of that impulsive com- 
municativeness natural to most young girls, 
and Alice, therefore, only learned the progress 
of the affalg as events gradually unfolded it. 
A conversation that they had, however, two 
years after Reginald had completed his course 
at the academy, and disappeared from the vil- 
lage, revealed to Alice some ef the principles 
which had governed Lucia. It grew incident- 
ally out of some quite indifferent talk. 

“I think that itis very ridiculous and un- 
womanly for a young lady to refuse hefore she 
is asked, as one of Miss Edgeworth’s heroines 
was suspected of doing. A woman must be very 
foolish who takes anything for granted,” said 
Miss Murray. 

“Do you mfean to say that you think affec- 
tion must always be expressed in words before 
it is trusted.” , 

“Indeed I do. I don't like to see a woman 
act as if she thought little attentions had any 
significance.” 


“We will talk of it again in a year.” 


t 
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“Of course not. That would be unwoman- 
ly, but why should she pretend to misunder- 
stand when she does understand ?” 

“She must not understand,” re-affiirmed 
Lucia, with her suave yet emphatic manner. 
“It is quite indelicate for her to presume any- 
thing.” 

“Q, Lucia, your theory is a false one. It is 
very specious in its pretences, but it seems to 
me really the reverse of that aerial delicacy 
which it assumes to be.” 

“You are enigmatical, Alice ?” 

“AmI? Well, I will explain. Does ft not 
imply a want of quickness of perception and 
feeling, a vulgar obtuseness, to say that a cer- 
tain sentiment must be vocally expressed, be- 
fore it is understood? Your theory gets the 
credit of being very innocent, while it is, real- 
ly, very designing. Of course, every coquette 
can lift her hands in great surprise, ‘why I 
never suspected such a thing;’ and all that 
insincere kind of behaviour can cloak itself 
with this specious plea of delicacy.” Miss Mur- 
ray blushed—a proceeding she was rarely 
guilty of, as her self-consciousness was usually 
on the alert. Have you ever noticed that the 
surest way to baffle finesse is to be particular- 
ly frank and open. Nothing so disconcerts an 
artful person as the truth spoken freely and 
honestly. 

Into Alice’s heart there crept a suspicion of 
dishonor and doubt; was it possible that Lucia 
had led Beginald on to a declaration only to 
repulse him? The thought clung to her, it 
helped her to understand Lucia, it explained 
some things hitherto mysteries. 

The years swept by. They added grace to 
Lucia, they gave a sweeter charm to Alice’s 
impulsive girlhood. They developed Regi- 
nald’s manhood, they tested his constancy and 
found it unfaltering. In his brilliant city home 
he was continually thrown into the society of 
beautiful and accomplished women, but none 
of them charmed him into disloyalty to Lucia. 


. This devotion was something very noble and 


touching. It indicated a rare tenderness of 
nature. Through all these years and many 
another that followed them, Reginald waited, 
with a patience that would have lacked man- 
liness, if it had not grown out of a sincere hu- 
mility. Sometimes Lucia entirely discouraged 
him, oftener she held out some distant hope. 
Then 
another year and another was added, but Miss 
Murray had not made up her mind to accept 
the love which constantly sought her. 

Why was it? queried Alice. How could 
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she be insensible to such an affection? After | not accept the affection ofa single person i in 


a time there came a change. 
Murray came to Alice with an unusually 
bright face. 

“What has happened ?” 

“ Reginald has gone to Europe for three 
years,” replied Lucia, gaily. 

“You seem infinitely relieved,” exclaimed 
Alice, with vexation. 

“Relieved? Iam very sorry, I assure you. 
Reginald is a very dear friend of mine, as you 
know.” | 
“Nothing more ?” asked Alice, gravely. 

“No, we are to have another conversation 
when he returns,” said Lucia, carelessly dis- 
missing the subject with these words. But 
Alice was not to be silenced. Sympathy for 
Reginald forced her to speak. 

“Lucia, I don’t think you are treating Reg- 
inald right. You ought to come to some 
decision.” 

“So I have, repeatedly, but he is not satis- 
fied with it. If he chooses to wait, hoping I 
shall arrive at a different one, it isn’t my fault, 
- certainly.” 

“Why don’t you accept him, Lucia” 

Miss Murray smiled. 

“A home question, Alice.” 

“Very good, you needn’t answer it unless 
you choose.” 

“©, I don’t know that I care to make any 
secret of it. You know he has never been a 
favorite with my parents.” . 

“ But, Lucia, if they knew that your happi- 
ness depended upon it, would they interpose 
any objection ?” 

“No, I don’t suppose they would.” 

“Then I don’t see the force of that excuse,” 
said Alice. 

“ But suppose my appineds does not depend 
upon it?” 

“Don’t you love him, Lucia?” 

“Tlike him. Ym afraid I’m not romantic 
enough to suit your ideas, Alice.” 

Alice was silent a inoment—then she said, 
very gravely: 

“YT think I see how it is. You are fond of 
admiration, and you do not know the value of 
affection. Sometime you will realize that the 
love of one heart is worth more than all the 
world beside.” 

“I confess I don’t understand you, Alice, 
but it seems to me that you don’t intend to be 
complimentary.” 

“No, I intend to be true.” 

Alice was right. Miss Murray cared for 
nothing so much as admiration, and she could 
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One day Mise the stead of the applause of many. 


Three dreamy years went by. a golden 
sheen of sunset filled the sky. The air was 
sweet with the fragrance of the Sidwiyiotwn 
hay. Lucia and Alice were walking quietly 
along the village street, when a caitiage, 
which was driven rapidly by them stopped,’ a 
face looked out, then a voice said, “Lucia.” 

” Reginald ! exclaimed Miss Murray, dart- 
ing from her friend's side. 

It was Reginald, returned from Europe, ma- 
tured, cultured, accomplished, changed from 
the imipulvive youth to a noble manhood, but 
unchanged in his love for Lucia. So Alice 
saw at onee, 

“And now what would Lucia do? It was 
very soon seen what she intended. Simply to 
chain Reginald to her side as she had done 
for years, extort all the enjoyment possible 
from his sdciety, accept his invitations and 
gifts, and give him in return—nothing—noth- 
ing save the poor privilege of attending her in 
her indifferent as well as her cordial moods, 
and hoping against hope. Whatever effect 
this cruel dalliance had upon Reginald ‘was 
sedulously concealed. 

Perhaps he thought to wear out her indiffer- 
ence by his unfaltering loyalty. Nor could he 
have failed to do so, if, underlying her foibles, 
Miss Murray had possessed a true, Ww womanly 
heart. After a little time; Reginald | establista- 
ed himself in the city; coming frequently to 
Murrayville, and was always received’ upon 
the most intimate footing. — 

The autumn fires had begun to flame in the 
woods, when one day Alice met them’ return- 
ing from an afternoon walk. Lueia was lean- 
ing tenderly upon his arm, and Woking up in 
his face with her most bewitching expression. 
As Alice approached she said loud enough to. 
be heard: } 

“The next time you corhe I promise to tell.” 

Alice readily guessed that this was the 
promise which had already been’ repeated a 
hundred times, but she noticed that Reginald’s 
face did not brighten as it had been wont to 
do at a little kindness from Lucia, and his 
tone and manner continued grave and quiet. 

- He wenj, back to the city the next day. The 
days grew colder. By-and-by the dead leaves 
fell from the trees and lay in crimson drifts 
along the paths. ‘Then dark storms swept up, 
and soon only a few shivering leaflets hung 
from the naked branches. The glory of au- 
tumn had passed, and its desolation and gloom 
weighed heavily upon the heart. 
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One morning in the midst of the pelting 
storm, Mr. Murray’s carriage stopped at 
Alice’s door, and a note was brought to her 
from Lucia. It ran thus: 


“Can you come to me to-day, dear Alice? | 


I am dreadfully blue, and sadly moped with 
my own society, which entre nous is very un- 
satisfactory when one has too much of it. 
Besides, ’m nervous and superstitious. Do 
come. Lucia.” 


Alice went at once. She found Lucia look- 
ing singularly excited. Two spots of vivid | 
crimson lighted up her. otherwise pale face. 
Her eyes were large and glowing—her voice 
eager and tremulous. She sprang into Alice’s 
arms and was presently sobbing. In five 











minutes, however, she roused herself, shook 
off the tears, laughed and said: 
“You see how absurd I am. You must 





know I have been shut up here for a week, 

staring at the fog, and dreaming horrid dreams, | 
and it has made me nervous—that, and a let- | 
ter I had from Reginald.” | | 

“What did the letter from Reginald say?” 
asked Alice, seeing the true state of the case. 

“O, he thinks I have used him ill.” | 

“Does he say so?” 

“No, but he intimates it. However, he is | 
very forgiving, and at its close bids me to for- | 
get all he has said, and remember always the 
love of Reginald.” 

“The love of Reginald!” repeated Alice, | 
softly, and thinking what a different thing it | 
had proved itself from the love of most. 

“I do believe, Alice,” said Miss Murray, 
after a pause, “that I have treated him shame- 
fully.” 

Alice was silent. 

“But then I can make it up with him, when 
Isee him again. I did expect him to-night, 
but this frightful storm will hinder him.” 

“& wonder what he is about now,” said 
Alice, 

Ah, if imagination could have pictured to 
them the reality of that moment, there would 
have been hushed hearts and blanched faces. 
All the afternoon Lucia kept recurring to the 
subject. 

“Ifanything should happen, Alice, so that 
I could not see him again, I should never for- 
give myself.” 

“Why, Lucia, you are nervous. Why 
should anything happen now, any more than 
when he was three thousand miles away—and 
I never saw you in such a state then.” | 

Why did not Reginald come? Was it the 
storm that hindered? Nay, a sterner fate had 
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laid its hand on him, baffling forever all his 
plans, forever stilling all hopes and fears. No 
more pulsations of joy, no more heart aches. 
Going out that chill, rainy morning to his 
business, he had felt singularly depressed. 
Perhaps he was not quite well. So he went 
home an hour earlier than usual. Did he no- 
tice how the fog crept up and shut in the 
house, how the statues in the garden peered 
out from it like ghosts? What would we 
give for a knowledge of the last thoughts of 
one who stands just on the shores of the dark 
river? A servant remembered that he stop- 


| ped to pluck a late blossoming flower from 


the stem, then Reginald entered the house, 
went to his mother’s sitting-room. 

“You are here early, my son.” 

“Yes, mother. Iam not quite well, and I 


| think Tl lie'down.” 


She would send James to him, she said, and 
with a cheerful “I shall be down to dinner,” 
he turned and left the: room. Presently Mrs. 
Guy rang her bell. 

“Go up to Reginald’s room, James, and see 
if he wishes you to do anything for him,” 

The servant went. The next moment there 
rang through the house a cry of pain and 
alarm. Swift feet flew up the stairs, but when 
the first comer reached Reginald’s room, he 
was dead. 

Reginald was dead, and twenty-five miles 
away the woman whom he had loved all his 
life was having some late pangs of remorse, 
and almost making up her mind to be kind to 
him when next he came. 

A telegram was at once sent to Murrayville, 
and Lucia Murray started for Reginald’s home 
in the earliest train.. Alice had returned home 
when the despatch arrived, and knew nothing 
of all this till Lucia was on her way to the 
city. Three days later she returned, calm, 
slightly tearful, able to converse upon indiffer- 
ent matters, but looking haggard and worn. 

“T saw his face, Alice. It was beautiful 
and peaceful. He died about the very hour 


| that you wondered what he was doing.” 


Reginald’s name was not mentioned again 
between the friends—not for five years. Then, 
one still October afternoon, Lucia said: 

“These Indian-summer days always re- 
mind me of Reginald. I know now, Alice, 
what I lost. But what good is that when re- 
pentance comes too late?” She paused a mo- 
ment, then turning away to hide the convul- 
sion that crossed her face, she added: 

“If I had only given him the consolation of 
knowing that I Joved him!” 
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“But this was her passing impulse. Doubt- 
less there were such hours of regret, but often, 
when Miss Murray was gay an¢ piquant, and 
evidently rejoiced in the attention she attract- 
ed, Alice wondered how she could forget the 
past. But why recall the past? _ ee 


“ Of all sad words of 


sry 


or 


The saddest:are these—it might haye been.” 


Tt is a desolate heart that can ‘utter these 
words truly—so, sunny-hearted maiden, be- 
think then, in time, and be as trué to your 
highest instincts as Miss Murray was to those 
the most ignoble and unwomanly. — 





HABITS OF THE SHAD. 

The habits of our fish have been very little 
attended to in this country. Our. scientifi 
men, it is true, have been very in their 
accurate classification, and in the use of their 
ponderous nomenclature, they have described 
our fishes even to the shape of a scale, or the 
number of thorns in the dorsal fin; but they 
haye not condescended to note their habits, 
their food, their length of life, with all such 
particulars as would interest common readers 
and be of use to mankind. No fish is more 
valued or more valuable than the shad; a 
but few of its habits of life are known. e 
books are silent, and angling gives no inform- 
ation. It was for a long time eee 
ceived opinion, that the shad spent the w 
in the Gulf of Mexico, ree as spring ad- 
vanced, and the snow « d running, came 
along the coast and entered the rivers in suc- 
mor on. If this were true, — ee 

formity, year after year, e run of s 
in each river. The very. distinct varieties 
would all become intermin But each 
river has its own variety. T of Connec- 
ticut River have long been known as possess- 
ing superior size and flavor. The variety that 
seeks the Hudson as a spawning ground is 
easily distinguished from ours. e fact of 
the distinctness of the varieties in each river 
tends to the belief that shad go no further than 

the mouth of the stream in which they are 


hatched, . | 

The habits of the shad are unlike those of 
other fisli. As eos as the a water _ 
ceased running, they press up the river as 
as they camreach, in order to deposit. their 
spawn. In following this instinct, they never 
stop for refreshment or food. “Who ever found 
anything in the maw or stomath of a shad 


that would indicate the nature of its food?. 


Who ever knew them to bite a baited hook? 
They do not feed from the time they enter the 
stream until they sink down, thin and ex- 
hausted, into the deep places at the mouth. 
For this purpose of nature, the shad has been 
preparing itself during the quiet luxuries of a 
winter, and has become fattened for the use of 
man, or, if it escapes his net, for the reprodue- 
tion of its species. The shad lives but a single 
year. It is hatched in the early summer; de- 
scends the streams as soon as large enough; 


me 
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feeds and fattens in the winter at the mouth of 
the stream; ascends in the to deposit 
its spawn; and descends to die at the bottem 
of the ocean. This fact accounts for the uni-. 
formity in the size of the fish. A Connecticut 
River shad seldom zpce, boven seven pounds, 


slight. e bass, on the other hand, which is_ 
-| known to live many years, varies from half a 


und in weight to fifty even in our own river. 
t has a longer time to grow, and shows a 
much greater diversity of size. These consid- 
erations have led to the conclu that one 
year was the duration of a shad’s life. What 
was only a matter of conj and inference, 
has been lately proved by artificial fish-breed- 
ers. Somewhere in the State of New York, 
one of these raisers of fish from spawn, which 
he fed in early life with crumbled crackers 
strewn upon the pond where they are kept, 
has proved their short hold on existence. He 
raised them for the purpose of supplying the 
very large fish he had in his tanks and ponds 
with food. As the science of breeding fish is 
more known, the habits of the different species 
will be more easily described.— Hartford 
Courant. 





POMPEY’S PILLAR. . 

A report on the condition and means of res- 
toration of the column known as Pompey’s” 
Pillar has been adopted by tlie Institut Boyp- 
tien at Paris. It was drawn.upby a 
sion, who by pepeonal exalnination and con- 
sideration of the circumstances, have 
arrived at such conclusions as will when car- 


| ried into effect, tend to preserve that far-. 


famed monument for ages yet tocomes They 
describe the necessity for repels as “ ur 
and recommend that the holes underneath the 
plinth be regularly built up with cemented 
masonry; the be then injected with 
liquid cement until every cavity shall be filled, 
and the needful solidity obtained, This recom- 
mendation is accompanied by a suggestion as 


to the way in which the injection s be ac- 
complished. The base being somewhat shape- 
less, is then to be faced with Treste stone; all 


the names written by foolish visitors with paint 
or charcoal are to be scraped off, and an iron 
railing six feet high will be set up to protect 
the column for the future. The old inserip- 
tion on the plinth in honor of Diocletian isnot, 
to be restored ; but it is proposed to renew the 
epigraph of 1798, which runs thus: Aur Fran- 
gais morts au Siege d’ Alerandrie. We hear 
that an Englishman has offered to defray the 
entire cost of the restoration English paper. 








TR 

Truth is asubject which men will not suffer 
to grow old. Each age has to fight its own 
Ligidlt, andahoge anonnd.in glomant iting: 

; aronnd him, pleasant 

and things serviceable for to-da , rather than 
things which are. Yet a child appreciates the 
divine necessity of truth; never asks, “ What 
harm is there in ee thing that is not?” 
and an old man finds in his growing experi- 
ence wider and wider applications of the great 


doctrine and disci f — Emerson. 
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BY J. HOWARD WERT. 
PEELE 
There is a time when memory glides 
“To-visions of the’ pat, 
And bears from heaven golden dreams, 
Too beautiful to last. 


But while their witching art dispels 
The ruder blasts of sorrow, 

Thought speeds his wings to those we love, 
And sends the shafted arrow. 3 


Then, when this fairy spell has come, — 
My cousin Kate, to me, 

A prayer ia wafted on the wings | 
Of angel thought to thee, _ 


That love and beauty evermore ~- 


May gild « golden path, 
And shelter thee beneath their wings’ 


From gloom’s tempestuens. wrath. ; 
———__—_»__ 4-9 
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BY D. L. FOSTER. 





Ix 176-, the family of a Neapolitan prince, 
who was, in ‘fact, governor of one of the cities, 
was thrown into the moet intense sorrow aud 
distress, by the sudden disappearance of the 
only son. There was no ¢lue by which he 
could be traced, as he had only a slight errand 
sshort distance from the city, and was to re-- 
turn almost immediately. He had left the es- 
tablishment of a jeweller, as his father quickly 
ascertained, early in the afternoon, after a half 
hour's inspection of his goods; had purchased 
adiamond cross and ring, and was seen to 
take the path toward his home. : 

Thus far and no farther. What had become 
of him? This was the unceasing question, 
asked in vain, by the sorrowing father and 
sisters, and by another, who was.soon to come 
into the most tender relation with the missing 
man. And, alas! the answer came to all those 
hearts, although unuttered by the lips, “mur 
deted by the brigands of Naples? 

To speak of the terrible deeds committed iy 
this band would require a pen dipped in ftre. 
For years they had struck terror to every 
heart, with the atrocities that came but half 
told on every breeze. 

Not a man in Naples ventured on a journey 
Without a guard, and sometimes a whole party 

% 
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would travel together to proteet each other, 
The authorities of Naples had sought them in 
vain. They eluded every attempt at detec- 
tion, and the mystery of their haunts was ut- 
terly impenetrable. The hapless beings who 
fell into their hands were never heard of more. 
In vain that they were noble, rich and power- 
ful. The clue was as impossible to find, as if 
they were obscure and of low birth. 

“And even so, ‘the family of which ‘Carlo 
Vincenti had been a much beloved member, 
were obliged to sit down and nurse their sor- 


rows in his probable death, without the con- 


solation of knowing how or where he had met 
with it. The governor had, it is true, offered 
aftich reward to any who might bring him 
tidings, and a free pardon to any of the brig- 
ands who might wish to leave their wicked 
and wretched life. - But there was no response 
to either, and the family were left to the min- 
istry of Time, “the healer of wounds—the 
drier of tears.” Woe, indeed, for her whose 


brilliant dream was 80 early changed into 


darkness ! 
In the neighborhood of Naples, there is a 


| cavern, which, in the eighteenth century, had 


defied the power of law to discover. Men 
knew that it existed, the haunt of the brigands, 
but its location had hitherto been sought in 
vain. The untold treasures rifted from the 
victims who had been creelly murdered, must 
all have found a hiding-plaee in its depths; 
and parties of authorized seekers had been 
despatched every year to penetrate its myste- 
ry. But no ray of light had ever yet gleamed 
from the tiny opening large enough to admit 
the form of a man—no tell-tale footstep had 
ever marked the path that led to it; and it 
was believed by many that supernatural agen- 
cles were at work to protect the lawless beings 
who made it their home. 

Sometimés mysterious whispers would float 
upon the public ear, of young and high-born 
men, leagued with these terrible outcasts; 
but people scortied the invidious tale. They 
could not beHeve that the sons of good and 
upright men who were doing their utmost to 
sustain the laws, and were earnestly striving 
to bring the offenders to justice—young men 
who were admitted to the highest circles— 
should, half their time, be mingling with these 
human fiends. 

A few weeks after the disappearance of the 
governor’s son, there was a gathering in the 
hidden cavern. One man, of large, powerful 
frame, though evidently not the captain of the 
band, had been deputed to read a document 
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had seemed to stir up every mighty emo- 
on of flerre aager or. unspeakable centempt 
in their breasts. The crimponed brows, the 


huge sweat drops that raiped over their faces. 


—the clenched hands—ell tald- the effeet of 
that apparently harmiesa paper. 

He read it again; impressing every sen- 
tence with a strong, searnful accent, that told 
how he despised any: effort to induce. treach- 
ery among that trusty crew. And, as he 
threw down the paper, crushing it to atoms. 
with hia heel, he burst forth into such a flerge 
anathema upon the writer, as made some more 
timid spirits cower beneath his words. 

The inner door of an apartment # the end 
of the long cavern stood partially open. This 


apartment was piled to the ceiling with the | 


spoils of the garg, save that a narrew path- 


way led through. it to another coom. There. 


was the hushed murmur of voices beyond, and 
the oceasional tinkle of a guitar, accompany- 
ing the softest. melodies that love er genius 
ever sets to thjs ingtrument. Within the fur- 
ther room sat a pair, whose beauty and grace 
have been seldem, perhaps, equalled. . The 
man was tall, finely formed, and eminently 


graceful. He wore a sipguiar dress, yet it so. 


became his face and figure, that it seemed as 
' if it were a part of himself. A-short. blouse or 
tunic ef rich black velvet was belted around 
the waist by a crimson sash with gold fringes: 
His feet were thrust into slippers ef crimeon 
leather of thé softest textured, and embroidered 
in gold stars of tiny size. On his head was a 
crimeoa velvct cap with gold band and tassel. 
In the sash he wore a small steel poigmard 
with a gold hilt. 

The young girl who was his companion 
wore a rich India muslin, embroidered with 
a superb pattern in oak leaves end acorns. 
One might suppose such @ pattern too. heavy 
for the material, but the tracery was as deli- 
cate as if woven by a fairy's fingers. No or- 
nament disturbed the smooth outline of her 


graceful figure; but on the wrist a priceless | 


diamond bracelet clasped itself loringly, as if 
it felt the beauty of the arm it encircled. 

The girl was herself a lovely creature, just 
in the bud of womanhood, with a sweet, girlish 
face, over which hung the softest. dark brown 
curls, tlre liquid black eyes beaming out lov- 
Ingly from their depths, resembling those of 
her companion. It.was remarkable that there 
was a likeness so strong that they were often 
mistaken for brother and sister. 

The furniture of the room in which they sat 
‘was rich in material, but simple in its fushion- 
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ing. The carpet was s.anperb Persian, and 
the curtains were of. bnogade, . .qorve- 

sponding in color. A soft, faint odor perfumed 
the room, apparently emanating from the 
beautiful silver lamp that lighted it to every 
corner as perfectly as if it had been broad day. 

They sat on the same eouch, and the girl 
was tenderly binding up the. wrist.of hér lover, 
while he held back the loose sleeve of the tu- 
nic. A man stood by, who, from time to time, 
handed vials and bandages for the wounded 
arm. A dark scowl rested on his brow, which 
cleared away only when he met the clear, open 
eyes of the girl, and clouded again when he 
turned to the bandit chief; although the latter 
did not seem to heed him. | 

The dark face disappeared when the arm 
was dreseed, and then, with a gentle caress, 
the girl asked her lover why Salviati was so 
moody to-night, and heard his answer with a 
quiver of fear. 

“We have been Mesevostie to-night,” he 
answered, quietly. “Salviati is sometimes 
jealous of my power over my brave fellows, 
and sometimes, darling, he envies me your 
love, But he will not offend again. Nay, you 
need not tremble #0, my timid dove. You 
must be brave, as beeomes a chieftain’s pram- 
ised bride. Ah, love! you little know what I 
have given up for yeu!’ . 

There was a thoughtful, nay, a solemn look 
upon his face—a sad cadence in his tones, that 
made the girl] start and shudder. 

“What mean yod, dearest?” she asked. 

“TI ought not to tell you, Carlotta, yet some- 
thing whispers that one day it may be sweet 
to you to know that your lover was ne name- 
less, low-born adventurer, but a prince in his 
own right. I am so; and, should aught evil 
befall me, remember this, sweetest, that there 
is another who sits alone this night, wonder- 
ing what has become of me, and ara: 
my supposed death.” 

“ You loved another and left her. Lef% bee 
Paulo! And you tell me of your love for me; | 
yet how do I know that I shall not be left for 
another ?” 

“ Never, love! It was but a tame feeling I 
had for her; not the over-mastering passion 
that fills my whole heart for you. Julia was 
good and lovely; and our wedding day was 
fixed, when I saw you. That hour was my 
destiny changed. I would not give one curl 
of your preeious hair for a hundred Julias.”. . 

“He loved and left her!” How often the 
girl repeated these words, and each time in 
tones of agony that thrilled the hearer’s heart. 
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pk gerancans 2 ox yaa one burn- 





ply 5 gorge lond ath etulon met 


the others; hen the rest had drank “con- 
fusion too - enemies,” in bumpers of red 
win and Gallon asleep under the unusual 

influence, he stepped alone to the chieftain’s 





_ coueh, and bent ‘over him with looks of rage 


“ae thn a a small ce 


et, smaller tiniest. boudoir, 


nel was made to'slip aside to receive her little 
figure, and a heavy bolt secured her from in- 
trusion. on the inside. ‘Her lover always lay 


which Carlotta slept. A polished oaken on 


in the room which separated this little room 
‘rom the long one tha “held the beds of the 
band... - 


‘Catia thus ‘approached the chief 


was Salviati. He lingered long over the couch — 


and the slumbers of the oceupant, 
who lay there dressed, as he had been all day, 
except that his sash was loosened, and the 
little dagger had fallen to the floor. 

“ He does not even fear us enough to keep 
that little thing by him!’ murmured the 
wateher. The chief at that moment turned 
uneti,. f the light lay full upon his face. 

uttered the name of Carlotta. 
Seva started a ian adder had stung him. 
Am t more and he had taken up the fall- 
r and plunged it into the heart of the 
sleeping chief. One more deed was to be done, 
and it was speedily executed. When he left 
e roc , a headless: form lay upon the couch. 
ing broke over the cavern, but the 
daa. yet slept off the fumes of their 
d indulgence. Carlotta alone waked. 
‘Gressed herself, bathing her iace 
in the marble vase of perfumed water which 
the chief's thoughtful care provided each 
night. She listened in vain for his footsteps, 
which had ever been the signal for her to come 
forth from her fairy bower. The silver lamp 
inher room had nearly burned out, and she 
knew by that token that the morning was far 
advanced. She noiselessly slipped aside the 
bolt. O, what a sight met those eager eyes, 
that were longing to behold her. beloved! 
What was it that lay there? A moment more 
and she had fallen, mercifully struek down in 
unconsciousness of her deep misery. 
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There was a wedding at the governor’s villa. g 


| Both the fair sisters were the brides, and the — 
| fond father spared nothing which could adorn 


the occasion. The large halls were blazing 
with light, and the marble vases sent forth the 
perfumes of richly scented flowers. The 
rooms which had not been opened since the 
terrible woe which had hung the household in 
mourning, were now full of light and odor; 
and the beautiful brides were the theme of 
every tongue, for the ease and grace with 
which, after so long seclusion from fhe world, 
they received their numerous guests. 

In the midst of the bridal feast, a message 
was delivered to the governor. His cheek 
paled for an instant, and then glowed again, 
as ifsome stronger feeling had triumphed over 
the weakness, He gave a whispered order to 
the servant, who disappeared, and then the 
feast went on, and wine flowed freely. 

* Fill high the glasses,” he cried, as a large 
tray, waeteridors a white eloth; was bewayee 
in: . e 

“ Drink. Death to the robber chief.” 

It was done, though men marvelled that he 
should bring up so darks a remembrance in 
this festal hour. A, 

“'Fhanks, friends!” said the host. “ Your 
toast is already answered. Behold the head 
of the robber chief, brought hither by one nae 
his treacherous followers!” | 

As he uncovered the tray, a murmur arose 
from every part of the spacious dining-hall. 
A head, noble and perfectly beautiful, was 
visible to all eyes. The broad, open, white 
brow, the arched eyebrows, the straight nose, 
and the full, faultless lips, formed a picture 
which never left the memory of the beholders. 
The brides gazed as if fascinated—bound by 
some mysterious spell. ee 

“ Father, dear father!’ they both exclaimed, 
gliding, like two pale ghosts, to his side. As 
he turned the head around, they covered their 
eyes from the sight, but it met the isiher’s 
gaze. A mortal. paleness seemed to spread 
over his countenance; but it passed away after 
afew moments, and he recovered his usual 
composure. 

“T said this was the head of the robber chief: 
Friends, do you not see that it is also that of 
my son whom I believed murdered? God! 
how It feels to say this; but, nevertheless, it is 
true. I have heard ere now, that there was 
honor among thieves. He who brought this 
terrible token to my door must have lost his 
sense of that honor when he betrayed his chief. 
But let that pass. He for whom I so truly 


a 
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Hponmed ‘was unworthy, but he is my dead 


son. Exiondas 1970: ADOC MORE tet] 3 


He was leaving the tab! 
upon his arm, when a sight met his.eyes that 
moved him still. more pete eg 
lower end of the room, and walked. straight, 


up to the governor’s chair, close to the awful. 


spectacle, Her hair hung curls 
over her neck, and a whitedbaigarencenectle 
ioe hanes ah paQany ae 
“Tknew [ should find him, here,” she said, 
laying her hand upon the beautiful. head. 
“The ange) of death was with me. to-night, 
and bade me prepare to meet him. Love, I 


am here.” And she touched the white brow. 
with her lips. The sight was too,.affecting to. 


be borne longer, The guests passed out and 
left the wretehed family to eare for the maniac 
girl. ds Rae one Am a daw ise: 
Poor Carlotta was still more,to be pitied 
than the other. She mourned her lover most 


sincerely, and had believed him the best and 


most noble of human kind. She knew nothing 
of his crimes, or of those with whom he was 
associated; but supposed them a brotherhood 


of knights, ee een ee 


lers—not to destroy them. 

When. the worst was revealed to her, a 
sought refuge in a convent, where she passed 
the remainder of her unhappy life. 

Salviati was never admitted into the band 


again. His treachery had eut the last tie to. 


their regard. 


—_——_—_——__——_¢- we 
VICE, 


He who yields himself to vice must inevita- 
bly suffer. Ifthe human law. does not convict 
and punish him, the moral law,. which will 
have obedience, will follow him to his doom. 
Every crime is committed for a purpose, with 
some idea of future personal ‘pleasure; and 
just so sure as God governs the universe, 80 
surely does # crime, although concealed, de- 
stroy the happiness for the future. No matter 
how deeply laid have been the plans of the 
criminal, or how desperately executed, detec- 
tion pursues him like a bloodhound, and 
tracks him to his fate. 


¢-S0e--)——_______—- 
THE RAINBOW. 


A fragment of a rainbow bright 
Through the moist air I see, 
All dark and damp on yonder height, 
All bright and clear to me. 
‘ An hour ago the storm was here, 
The gleam was far behind ; 
So will our joys and grief ap 
When earth has ceased to blind. 
Grief will be joy, if on its edge 
Fall soft that holiest ray ; 
Joy will be grief, if no faint pledge 
e there of heavenly day.— KEBLE. 








TRE BARAND: CHIEF. 


cit qos tat PAM wae ot ae 
Woman, woman! truly thou 
an ek her a | 
| thin 
neti 











wi ‘and. ready. to. <cyey ama is 


the zephyrs are too rou 
ers too heavy, and she is mea th 
perfume of a rosebud. But let 
come—rouse ster rena “vow wow 
her ratte 


hens “tt oy. Se 
urpose. Place her in the heat of ba 
her a child, a bird, anything she loves =e 

id see her, — a 
her white as. vashicl shie 
her own bloo B9R4, upt 
rotect” 


head, praying for life ( 
Transplant her in the a places of the 

cong to aeons and her 
breath al 


—awaken her. 

a 
blessing, She disputes in Ty inch neh the ame 
of the stalking pestil ene nee, e 
strong and brave, ‘shri naa pe ad a 
frighted.. Misfortune. ane _ = 
wears away a life-of silent en 
rs. BES ee with e as to her 

ri n ibecmiie © she is a bu 0 


ae 


prisoned od for the winds of 
adversity to ceaapadaetiads ure gold, 
valuable, but united in the furnace. In short, 


woman is a miracle—a mystery, the centre 
from which radiates ‘the reat charm of ex- 
istence.—Mrs. mn Bi aap oe B Dor Ea 





. at _ 
Their numbers were so immense as to cover 
the road for seyeral. » and so crowded. in 
many places, that the prints of horses feet 
were distinctly marked amongst them till filled 
up by the surrounding multitudes. They 
made bridges across large and rapid 1 
with the dead bodies of their comrades._ 
oy kind of cold victuals, all species o 
n, particularly rats, and even the s | 
the negroes were exposed to their attacks. A 
premium of £20,000 was offered to the discoy- 
erer of any effectual. method of destroyi 
them, and the principal | cond employed w 
poison and fire. By mixing arsenic and - 
rosive sublimate with animal substances, myr- 
iads were destroyed, and the slightest tasting 
of the poison rendered them so onteae oe 
to destroy one another, Lines of 
charcoal were laid in their way, to to which t 


crowded in such numbers as to extin a . 


with their bodies; and holes full of fire we 
dug in the cane grounds, which soon were. 
tinguished by heaps of dead. But wh ° the 
nests rémained undisturbed, new pro 


| appeared as numerous as ever, and the wre 


effectual check which they, poceixedl, Was. San mn 
the destructive hurric: 0 which by fearing up 
altogether, or so Hooke the roots of the 
plants where they heatlee -as to admit the 
rain, and almost extirpated the whole race.— 
History of the British Colonies. — an 


——____—_+-2-=+>___—_—_ 
‘Habitual intoxication is the epitome of ev. 
ery crime. “4” 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
4 DROP OF WATER. 





BY KR. T. E. 





It’s a little thing, "tis true, 

But o’er the aching, burning brow, 
It falls with healing power; 

One cooling drop may life impart, 

And bring pulsation to the heart, 
Where all was still before. 


One drop may seothe-and ease a pain, 
And bring back joy and life agnin,. 
And tranquillize the mind; 
That little drop we deemed so small, 
Of little worth, if prized at all, 
Will live in memory’s shrine. 


‘Tis thas one kind and soothing word, 

Soon as its -lntelike sound is heard, 
*Twill soothe*the carewoen breast; = 

One well-timed word, when whispered low, . 

In friendly voice, may banish woe, 
And lull each care to rest.. 


One teardrop shed on sorrow’s shrine, 

Will dwell within the thinking mid, 
For days, for months, for years; 

No gem could e’er be shrmed #0 dear, 

As that bright drop, that pearly oe 
It flowed to soften fears. . 


And O, if all could know the power 
Of little things in sorrow’s hour, 
There might be less of grief; 
One word may wound or break a heart, 
Or add a pang to sorrow’s sffart, — 
One word may bring relief. 
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THE STRICKEN DEER. 
A TALE OF ANCIENT FRANCE. 





BY HERBERT LINTON. 





At the close of the ninth century, France 
exhibited a most disgraceful spectacle. The 
Norman invasion had been followed by an in- 
flux of lawless freebooters, who ransacked and 
pillaged without restraint. There was no 
king—for who could acknowledge Charles the 
Simple asa monarch? There were no sub- 
jects—for who could name them subjects 
who held the kingdom in their own hands, 
and only delegated power as a nominal thing 
to one who was utterly incapable in mind and 
body for holding the sacred office of king? 
And thus the world looked on with scorn and 








the nations.’ “RG0i 
prevatied; and de ttielt went on with that 
dull, leaden flow, which no angel ever comes 
down to trouble. 

No angel, but a demon came at last to stir 
up the stagnaut river. It came in the shape 


‘| of the old Norman fighter, Rollo, who, having 


determined upon securing a sii¢e of Charles’s 


| possessions, with the half unwelcome incum- 


brance of the king’s daughter as a wife. 

Had Charles possessed a spark of kingly 
honor or dignity, or even of the decent self- 
respect which every man, be he nobfe or 
simple, owes to himself he would have spurn- 


| ed: the Insolent proposal of Rollo, which was, 


in reality, a demand for the possession of Nor- 
mandy as a principality, himself to become 
prince, and the hand of the Princess Gisele 
with it. * But the weak king listened compla- 
cently; and only stipulated that Rollo should 


| embrace the Christian faith and acknowledge 


him as his suzerain. 

This was the first formal recognition of 
Normandy as a duchy, and Rollo was installed 
as its prince. No soft, mincing courtier was 
the Norman chief; but a rough, turbulent, ill- 
manneted boor, who delighted to set all court 
ceremony at’ naught, and could turn the most 
sacred things into ridicule. 

The ceremonial of his investiture as sove- 
reign of Normandy required of him to kiss the 
foot of the king; but when he was reminded 
that the time had come for him to perform 
that part of his duty, he coolly said he would 
never do that. He permitted one of his fol- 


| lowers to take his place, however, who drew 


up the king’s foot with a jerk, and then threw 
it rudely upward, which excited great laugh- 
ter. 
Poor Gisele was terribly mortified at the 
rough speeches and actions of her spouse, and 
was thankful enough, no doubt, when the 
ludicrous’ farce was well over. His conduct 
at these ceremonies was, however, perfectly 
eclipsed by that at Rome, when he was bap- 
tized. Not even that sacred rite had power 
to subdue his shocking mockery. 

Thus were the conditions fulfilled that 
changed Rollo into Robert, first Duke of Nor- 
mandy; and it is but justice to the old warrior 
to say that his rule was just and generous, and 
that as a husband he was kind and indulgent. 

The next quarter of a century went on as 
before, with Charles at the head of the king- 


His wedding was quite as ridiculous, - 
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dom, until at the eventful battle of Saint Me- | 
dard, he was defeated. Disgrace followed, | 
and for over seventy years France was ban- 
died from one possessor to another, until at | 
the close of the tenth century Hugh Capet’s 
son ascended the throne, asstiming the title of | 


| 


Robert IL. 





There was a fair young queen of the house | 
of Burgundy—the sweet Princess Bertha. A | 
few months she wore the crown of France | 
with a serene dignity, to which few of the | 
French queens have arrived. But the ambi- 
tion of the Emperor Otho IIL, who desired 
the Duchy of Burgundy to be added to his 
own empire, wrought sed work with Robert 
and his bride. The emperor appealed for help 
to the pope, Gregory V., and the slight rela- 
tionship between the king and queen was 
magnified into a sufficient degree of consan- 
guinity to demand an instant separation. It 
was like the bitterness of death to them both. 
Robert rebelled against the papal authority, 
and was excommunicated, and his kingdom 
put under an interdict. 

Bertha smiled at the thought that any hard- 
ship or privation could separate them from 
each other. True, they were left alone in the 
palace, with no food save what came through 
a turning box; but, to her true and loving 
heart, a wilderness with Robert would have 
been heaven to her. 


“For O, what heart the choice can doubt, 
Of tents with love, or thrones without ?” 


A few months Robert bore this; but he was 
ever weak-minded and changeful—and one 
morning, when the sun rose bright and radi- 
ant over the hills of France, her heart was 
broken by the edict of divorce transmitted to 
her by the pope. There was nothing in her 
-husband’s eyes that told of.surprise or despair ; 
and Bertha found that he had weakly yielded, 
when she stood firm and unchanging. 

In aloving and generous woman such a 
course could breed nothing but supreme con- 
tempt. There was a look from out those eyes 
that had never met his save in love before, 
that awed the king, and made him feel that 
the queen was greater and more noble than 
" himsel£é It was mortifying to own this; and 
as soon as might be, he withdrew himself from 
the eyes that spoke of astern reproach hith- 
erto unknown to him from her. 

“ Forgotten so soon !” was the patient queen’s 
only reply, when they told her of the new 
queen. After his separation from Bertha. he 
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had married Constance, daughter of William, 
Count of Arles, whose imperious and exacting 
temper, and wild, ungoverned passions, were 
in the deepest contrast to the virtues of her 
whom he had basely deserted. Bertha sought 
refuge from her sorrows in a convent; but not 
long did she bear the burden of a lite, out of 
which all hope, and faith, and trust, had van- 
ished. She never complained ; and, still wear- 
ing her serene and beautiful smile, she was 
found dead in her cell—a martyr to the ambi- 
tion and falsehood of men, 

Among the young, beautiful and noble ta- 
dies who gathered about the new queen, was 
Agnes de Saint Mars, whom Constance re- 
garded with especial favor until she became 
the beloved of another favorite of the queen. 
Hugh de Beauvais was charmed by the sweet- 
ness, the simplicity and innocence of the child 
—for child she was—and dreaded the influence 
upon her of one who, be had reason to know, 
was lax in morals and deficient in womanly 
delicacy. The queen, although choosing Hugh 
de Beauvais as her favorite, had begun to fear 
that she did not possess his respect; and it 
was with jealous eyes that she watched the 
lovely girl who had charmed him by the very 
qualities which eke had not. There was a se- 
cret betrothal; but Agnes knew that the lynx 
eyes of the queen were eagerly seeking every 
demonstration of affection on the part of Hugh, 
and that she would not hesitate to crush any 
object that came between him and herself. 

Soon she came to heap indignities upon 
Agnes, but of a nature that forbade complaint 
or murmuring. The gentle girl bore patiently 
the long, tedious hours which daily she bent 
over the embroidery frame; although she suse- 
pected that her health was giving way beneath 
the unwonted toil. What added to her dia- 
comfort was the constant presence of a woman 
who, she had reason to believe, was a spy 
upon her actions, and authorized by the queen. 

Under the pretence that the queen’s physi- 
cian had noticed her paleness, and wished to 
prescribe for its cure, this woman daily ad- 
ministered to Agnes small doses of medicine, 
until the poor girl found she was losing 
strength, and that a strange fire was burning 
constantly in her veins, brought on, as she 
believed, by the medicine itself. 

As she had no opportunity of seeing her 
lover, except in the queen’s presence, she 
could not tell him what she feared; but her 
appearance terrified him with vague fears of 
iliness, A few whispered words, exchanged 
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0 was her heart’s ery, as she woke at last in the 
bat! ccaree! 1.to utter to himself, but | darkness and felt that he had not returned. 
whieh now came upon ni a thunder- But hark! they are coming—they are com- 
bolt. ledoeae > | ing! The poor girl started from her couch, 
“My Goa “Agnes! must I see you dying | now damp alike with tears and dews. On thy 


he Be tee 







hea 

g. She 
‘8 shadow that passed 
0 are wel! ‘Tt was nothing 
|. Nay, I do see a Wwo- 


early fainted with terror and alarm. 


Something more terrfble than the tasks at the 


embroidery frame awaited her, she was cer- 
tain; yet she lingered 8 moment longer to 
hear Hugh whisper that to-morrow he was to 
attend the king when he hunted, und that he 
would not leave him until he had consented 
to their immediate union. 

That night Agnes was allowed to sleep in 
peace. Not even the dreaded dose was ad- 
ministered; and as she remembered Hugh's 
hopeful words, she could not help drawing 
some bright augury from them. She lay down 
upon her pillow with a lighter heart than she 
had known for a long time. 

In the morning she sprang from her late 
slumbers to watch the party assembled to join 
the hunt. She saw her lover, bright with the 
new hope that had come to them both, and 
saw him ride off on his spirited steed, close to 
the king’s side. She even saw Robert bend 
down to his favorite, as if stening graciously 
to some proffered request, which she had little 
difficulty in divining. 

All day her glad heart was anticipating the 
blessed news which she felt sure Hugh would 
bring. And it was only when the long Sep- 
tember day drew to a close, that the languor 
which had been so long habitual to her again 
oppressed and wearied her. 

She lay beneath an open window, where the 
evening breeze and the chill autumn dews 
came.in, and revelled at will upon a frame al- 
ready enfecbled by poison. She slept and 
waked, slept and waked again. She was sen- 
sible of a nameless horror in her dreams, in 
which Hugh and the king and queen were 
blended 


“O God, spare me until my Hugh returns!” 


knees, poor Agnes! Ay, it.is the fitting pos- 
ture for thee; for, of all God’s creatures, thou 
needest to be'brought into closer communion 
with him. ° friends have forsaken, en- 
emies are triumphing over thy fall, and God 
alone can help thee. Groping on the altar 
stairs, look SY deer, and behold — 
the Father! «+ 

How ailanitlyRnyacme<and what is that 
which men are bearitig into the courtyard 
with slow steps? It must be the hunter’s 
prize, the noble stag, whose life-blood is stain- 
ing the heavy cloth. 

There were lights all over the yard, illumi- 
nating the dark hurdle. Where was Hugh all 
this time? She saw-him not; but Robert the 
king rode solemn and slow beside the long, 
low, blaek hearse-like thing, and his tears 
sparkled in the torchlight. Hugh’s dancing 
plume waved by his side no longer; but there 
is no deer lying there. “Hugh! O God, my 
Hugh!” was heard frem the window above, 
and then there was silence. 

“Go to the chamber of Mademoiselle de 
Saint Mars,” said the queen’s voice, “and bid 
her come down to the courtyard. Tell her 
that Hugh de Beauyais will meet her there.” 
And she gave such a fearful laugh, that even 
the horrid old hag that had pursued Agnes to 
the death, shuddered as she went up the broad 
staircase. 

She entered the room and looked around. 
Agnea lay back upon the couch, with the 
moonbeams resting upon her white face. The 
message was given to ears that heard not. 
She was where the wiclted cease from troub- 
ling, and the weary are at rest. 

They who judged that King Robert had lis- 
tened to his wife’s dreadful plot, did him foul 
wrong. When the queen’s archer shot Hugh 
de Beauvais, he inflicted greater pain upon 
the king thar upon his victim. Robert knew 
not that it was intentional, until he heard 
Constance ask the man if he had done his 
duty faithfully. If the memory of Bertha at 
that moment stung him like a serpent’s tooth, 
can it be wondered at? Was she not fally 
avenged ? 





Death is the liberator of him whom freedom 
cannot release, the physician of him whom 
medicine cannot cure, and the comforter of 
him whom time cannot console. 





Anti in ry hea Te Tee 





ne | The sailor onthe stormy’sea aB> Ora 
May sigh fordistantland; = 
And free and fearless though he be, 
/ Would. they were near the strand 
: © But when the'storm.on angry wings 
sala Bears lightning, sleet ee 


aay He climbs the slippery mast, a 
4 “ There's no such word as. fail 


ae EVP ale tA 


The weary student, bending o'er. oat 
‘ie _ The tomes of other dayay).% » ita 






>, And dwelling on, thei 
thee fe ay adere ¢ 
though his brain is. 





Before fame's giittantng-shrine, . 

And would an humble spppliant be 
To genius so divine;. 

Yet though his progress is full slow, 
And enemies may rail, 

He thinks at last the ‘world to show, 
There's no such word as fail. 


The soldier on the battle-field, 
When thirsting to be free, 

And throw aside a tyrant’s chain, | 
Says, “On for liberty, 

Our households and our native land! 
We must, we will prevail; 

Then foot to foot, and hand to hand—_ 
There's no such word as fail !** 


The child of God, though oft beset 
By foes without—within, | 
These precious words will ne'er forget 
Amid their dreadful din: 
But upward looks with eye of faith, 
Armed with the Christian mail, 
Anil in the hottest conftict saith; 
‘There's no such word as fail!” 
ar ere 
When the sunlight of God’s marcy rises 
upon our necesaities, it casts the shadow of |. 
prayer far down upon the plain; or, to use 
another illustration, when God piles up a hill 
of mercies, he hiinself shines behind them, and 
he casts on our spirits the shadow of prayer, | 
so that we may rest certain, if we are in prayer, 
our prayers are the shadows of mercy. 
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ONKEYS Laer exer? 


hate WO Ge pec sgt oe, 


| x 


wy apy Nei 


ir was at ‘the "idand_ hat! iana. do you 
26k? Well, when Nature sealed the Western 
hemisphere ‘with the great North American 


“continent, she dropped a little “kiss ”—a tiny 


morsel of rarest verdure—closéeside its east- 
ern shore ; and that is “the island ”—title suffi- 
cient for its habitues, and to the unfortunate 


remainder of the world, why give a barren 


name conveying no ideas ? 
So it simply was at “the island” that the 


“Iovelicst day of August, 1862, had reached al- 


most its meridian, and the boaters, the stroll- 
ers, the arbor-gossipers, and even the lovers, 


| becoming conscious of the fact, had slowly 


‘converged houseward to rest a little, and then 
dress for dinner. 
A chance boat had arrived in the course of 


the morning (thank heaven, there is no regu- 


lar and definite conveyance between the island 


“and the main!) and had brought a rude re- 
. |.minder from the outer world in the shape of 
a newspaper, filled to the brim with editorial 


jeremiads, and mournful stories of hunger, fa- 
tigue, death sweeping in his harvest from hos- 
pital and battle-field, and all the other melan- 


choly details that we have’ learned to call 


“ war-news.” 
So as the various groups came straggling 
“into the low-browed parlor where our hand- 


‘some invalid officer was reading out the news, 
.they paused to listen; and it was good to 
watch the various lighter feelings fade out 
from those gay young faces, giving place to 
the troubled sympathy dnd deeper thought 


that had slept awhile. 
“We ought to be doing something down 
here—a dozen pairs of idle hands, and the 


. Soldiers needing everything!” exclaimed the 


most energetic young lady of the party, while 


the quietest sat down gently in the corner, 


and went on with the hospital slipper that 
had been dangling from her finger. 
“Has nobody any linen to spare? Why 


didn’t you bring some of those table-cloths for 


us to ravel ?” asked a zealous lint-picker, turn- 
ing to his married ‘cousin. 
“T was afraid your industry would be sueh 


_& reproach to us lazy people.” 


“Let us take up a contribution, and pre- 
‘sent the proceeds to the sanitary committee 
up here in town. Money represents every- 
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thing else you know, beshieebeing more of a | 


rarity than most ether things just: now;” sug- 
gested a paterfamilias, his- Angers —" 
his waistcoat pocket. 

mOne uh the young allel aaukGany sacl 


the hat,” stipulated the Washing nigtropolitan, | 


fixing his eyes upon our beauty, who laughed 
and blushed a little as'she neatied ee into 
the great arm-chair. ° 

“There’s nothing very serially aise con- 
tribution papers, and we may possibly get a 
chance to sign one or two ut home before the 
war is over. Can't we hit-6n something a 
litde more original and éslandy ?” asked Caled, 
resignedly ahutting up Cossette in the very 
midst of the battie of Waterloo, ind giving 
himeeHf up to the spirit of the mament. 

“An auction! Let us bave at anctlon— 
there’s fan enough in that. What can we 
sell?” suggested Peauty: —— the depths of 
the arm-chair, : 

“Couldn't-~we seld flowere?” askedMittle Lu, 
with a vision of bouquets and wreaths, and 
pretty children in white frocks and. blue sashes, 
we ss she bed geen oni'the Vearee of Joly/in 
Boston. 

“ Flowera Pm afraid tiger tities aad pop- 
pies wonldn’t be.very saleable, and there’s 
nothing else te be had on the island,” retorted 
her tall brother. 

“No, flowers. wont db, bat we. might sell 
tickets for the danee to-night,” said: the “ sweet 
singer.” 

“And have a sapper, with extra tickets be- 
side,” added another voice. . . 

“But I’m afraid. Wwe couldn't steal cake in 
sufficient quantities to supply all who would 
wish to purchase tickets,” sald our fair sailor. 

“ And as for the dance, some. of us had rath- 
er pay double to be allawed..to stay away,’ 
confided # Professore.to the ne hor- 
rid German metaphysics. 

“No, I will tell yeou' of jeitatiting better 
than all that,” interrupted:.a new voice, as the 
smallest and most charming of old ladies trip- 


ped into the room. “ You shall khave.an auc- || 


tien, and I wiil :give you something to bid 
upon ; something a great-deal better than your 
flowers and cake—samething of real and per- 
manent value, either for ornament or use. . A 
very remarzable article, tev; venerable for its 
age, desirable for its. newness, curious for its 
rarity, and yet something that every one pres- 
ent should possess, not yet a week old, and 
purchased by mealmost Mfty years ago—some- 
thing, moreover, which not one of you can de- 
scribe even after you have-seen and handled 
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it. Doesn’t all that excite your curiosity ?” 

“Charming!” “Delightful!” “How deli- 
eigusly tantalizing!” “ Pray, explain, dear 
madam,” chorussed the merry voices. 

“ Mrs. Montply, you are a blessing to your 
race in general, and the island in particular,” 
suggested the paterfamilias, his eyes brimming 
with fun. 

“QO, yes, you are all ready enough to laugh 
at the old lady, but wait a minute—wait ‘till 
you know what she’s going to do for you. 
Wait, now !” 

And diving into an adjacent bedroom, Mrs. 


| Montply re-appeared after a moment’s absence 


‘Wise’ -ennse-sG ous Grapery of a curious 


‘reddish smoke color, bundled in her arins in 


suth a manner as to conceal éts form. 

“ Now, friends,” began she, as the laughing 
group surrounded and eclipsed her little figure, 
“Tam going to tell you what this is, and then 
‘I am going to show it’to you; and after that, 
if there isn’t an active competition and a high 
price bid for this property,I shall consider it 
a personal slight tome. When I was coming 


‘down te the island, my friends said, some of 


them that is: 

“* You wont think of bathing ?’ : 

“*Bething! Well, [ hadn’t thought of it, 
but why not ?~-why shouldn’t I bathe, if I like ?” 

“°O,Tdon't know—because—well, you have 
no bathing-dress.’ | 

“You see’they didn’t want to say ‘ because 
‘yowre too old,’ so they called it bathing-dress. 
I saw through it—we old folks see a good deal 
more than ‘you young ones think we do—so I 
just said, quietly: 

“Cf it’s onty for that, I can get a bathing- 
dress. | Very likely Mrs. Rivers will lend me 
hers ; she doesn’t bathe this summer.’ 

“What, that sky-blue bound with red? 


‘Why, Aunt MontplyP screamed my niece 


Dora. ‘Pretty girl, Dora; you know her, Mr. 
What’syourname. I heard you was very much 


‘taken with her last winter in Boston. ’I'wasn’'t 


she that told me of ft, either.” 
Pausing.a moment to enjoy the laugh that 


arose as all eyes centred upon the crimson 


fice of unfortunate Mr. What’syournanie, our 
little old lady went on: -- 

“Well, I told Dora that sky-blue had always 
beesr aecounted very becoming to my com- 
plexion; but perhaps it would be better I 
should have a bathing-dress of my own, for 
probably I should pretty nearly wear it out, 
and it wouldn’t be just the thing to use a bor- 
rowed garinent as freely as I mcant to use 
my bathing-dress. 
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“ They didn’t say any more, ant thaytpoked 
at.esch other. * If. shemn’s anythingsl. dente; It’s 


tachaye people look at ne 
I'd rather they'd shake me,and,that.a.gaed 


omgenaay.- Qne of | 


Gaal for a lite hodg dike 
these gitle could ahakemnall Se:qinges.? 

“T shake jn my 
audacity, but please go on about the bething- 
dress,” said Beaaty,. ee en eee 
had fixed her eyes. 


“ Well, they went away, and I made, np ae 


mind that just for fun I would havea bathing- 
dress, and frighten them to dgath making be- 
lieve I was going. to bathe all the time I was 
down here. So I went and-rummaged in ope 
of my big trunks, and pretty soon came-acnoss 
an old merino dress that I bought years age; 
in fact, I don’t, know but it was before.I was 
married. They used to. make eloth then very 
different from anything you sec now-a-days, 
and ask a diferent priee for it, tego, Why, 7 


paid three dollars a yard for that very mering; 


and though I wore it and wore it, it never 
wore out—there it was in my old.teunk, pret- 
ty near as good as new. So I sat dewn and 
took my scissors and ripped up the old dress, 
and had the pieces nieqly ironed.out in the 
kitchen, all ready for’ next day, and in the 
morning after breakfast I sat down to sowing. 
Now, you know the fact is, I never sew—oan’t 
sew on account of this hand,” and the lively 
old lady held out a right hand, small and deli- 
cate, but contracted by disease of some sort in 
a manner to be almost useless, 

“So when my friends came in to see how 
the old lady had got through the night, there 
she was, working away. as brisk as.a bee. | 

_ “* What, sewing ?’ says one, and ‘ What are 
you making, Mrs. Montply.?’? asks another, 
and Dora—my niece, you knew, young. maa— 
(with a nod at Mr. What’syourname) she tried 
to pull away my work, and declared I oe 
work another minute. 

“*But it’s my bathingrdress. I am going 
to the island day after to-morrow, and I mast 
have my bathing-dress at any rate,’ said I, 
going on with my work as seon as I could.get 
hold of it, and in spite of all they could say; 
and though they went off end got my old 
friend Mrs. Penryta to come ard ask. me to 
spend the afternoon with her, I kept,at it, aud 
worked that whole long day from morning till 
hight, and got my dress done befare I even 

my tea. Yes, young people, I did it all 
;.4i¢ it with this poor lame hand—this 


hen that.qnce peas straight and pretty as 


| even yours, my dear (with a smile at Beauty); 


—~ it for a principle. I, 


THE MONET LAST GASP. 


4 May l joterngt-enemement? I confers 


the principle.qpegpae maar we owe it to 


these young posple;mydyer madam, to set 
that very plainly befores@eey,” interrupted 
paterfamifas-w 


mm po 
| “Yes, sinyyou may ask, xed Poi not asher- 
ed to tell. you; it’s the princigloof always hav- 
ing myownway. Itpone Pre held to through 
life, and I find it a very useful one, if it’s only 
thoroughly pambedsout? » 6 inn sd T 8 

“ Prey progeed. I am.eatirely satisfied, aid 
I trust these young: ladies will treasure the 


mauim-eo.# formbiable weapon in their future 


warfare with their natural ——— of the 
other sex.” - 

“And this. is the famosas bathing-drees f” 
asked Beanty, laying a hand. wpon tts fotda. 


.. “This, my dear, is the dress.” And the 


blithe old lady, with a movement full of dig- 
nity aad. grace, suddenly unrolied and extend- 
ed the garment, much after the manner in 


which banness are so cometantly (according 


to the dally press) thrown to the breeze. 

“Now step! Den't say a werd till Pvp 
done.. Nothing is so unmannerly as to inter- 
rupt any one who’s talking. You can’t one of 
you tell.me whet’s :the.color of this beautiful 
bathing-dreea, even now that you've scen 2.” 

“Brown.” “Slate.” “Ashes of roses.” 
“ Gray.” 

“No, no, ne, no! =I keew-none of you could 
tell; but many’s the time Ive heard little 
delicate, mincing ladies come into a shop and 
ask for gloves, or ribbon, or silk, or cloth, of— 
‘The Monkey’s last Geep;’ and this very dress 
—this beautiful merine bathing-dress—this is 
the exact shade, the identical thing. This is 
‘the Monkey's last Gasp.’” 

“How ridiculous! Why do they call it 
80.?” inquires an impulsive youth. 

“ Well, the reason isn’t very pleasant per- 
haps; but it’s always well-to kuow the whole 
of anything,” replied the old lady, a little em- 
barrassed. “It’s beeause when a monkey is 
just going to din, he always: with his last 
breath throws .out a substanee from his mouth 
of this eolor; and some-man who happened to 
gee:it, and was above silly prejudices, imitated 
it with dye-etuff, and unde his fertane, for as 
I tell you, it was.all the fashion when I was a 
girl, though I know-nehe of you ever heard of 
it. And that,.was what I meant wiien I said 
not one of you could describe it, even after 
you had geen it,” 

“And new about this auction. Where’s 
that New York lawyer.? Hoe’s just the man 
for auctioneer. It wante some one who can 
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ed swith n the bathing-dress, that its perfec- 
t be the more conspicuously exhib- 
i, red to commence his harangue. 

ake. all the amateur eloquence of 
the ° ‘New York lawyer,” spite of the superla- 
tive qualities of the article under discussion 
and the mae of its eras own- 


rh yhaenasioredtrybody was afraid 
= x the ridiculed possessor of “the 
yslast Gasp” 

At last the blonde and energetic sailoress 
puta stop to the bids with a suggestion that 
Sepeinogei so have a fair chance to win 
prize, and that if the competi- 

tion continued so active, she at least should 

re no chance to speak; and she would sug- 
ha s chia ianging the auction to a raffle, the price 
to be fixed at a small sum, and ev- 


estos presen to we one or more as they 
HL 


said than ‘adhe The New York 

er gledlliti-fbom his onerous duties, 
immediately began tearing a 
ote-paper into fragments numbered 
ne 46 thirty. The same numbers were 
2 in column upon another sheet of 
,and eyery one was invited to write his 
r name opposite whichever number, or 
ny as was agreeable. Thirty more scraps 
©, twenty-nine blank, and one with the 
P 2” written upon it were next pre- 
cepa in the hat of il Professore 

r severely retired was saved the 
if Aite-Appecration ); the thirty nuth- 
ed in another hat, and confided 
»-Ehe'blonde ‘sailor assumed 
1e $ 1 chapeay, and a third 
. the ePaEe. of names, which had 


y rapidly by the invalid offi- 
paaihetee — no one else 


en 
eetof note 


oe 
The raf hen commenced in the usual 
“hi eading aloud each 


af 4 a ’ 
.. 4 A 
Tutor. 


ok at the same 
0 Roashat in her 


=: 
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‘hand, and announced blank after blank, until 


somewhere in the twenties, the excitement 
was brought toa Clihia® by the announcement 
of “ prize.” 

“Quick, quick, Bessie, who's “og p-__wlio’s 
got it ?—who’s got ‘the Monkey’s last Gasp ?’” 
clamored all. the laughing voices; and the 
laughter rose to a shout, when the name-of 
the gay and gallant young officer was an- 
nounced, and he came merrily forward to re- 
ceive the prize. 

“But stop,” suggested paterfamilias, when 
he could speak for Jaughter; “ there should be 
a presentation, and a presentation speech. 
Mrs. Montply, you must present ‘the Gasp’ 
in due form to the captain. Accept my arm, 
if you please. Ladies and gentlemen, make 
way, I beg of you! Lu, my dear, no unbe- 
quae levity, 1 implore, on this solemn oeca- 
sion.” 

So the merry-makers fell back, and the trim 
little form of the old lady, grandly escorted by 
one of the most courtly of modern gentlemen, 
sailed up the room, and pausing opposite the 
happy recipient of her attentions (you may be 
sure he looks with less embarrassment into 
the faces of rebel cannon and cannoneers), 
made a very neat little speech, in which, after — 
tendering to him and his fellow-soldiers the 
proceeds of her own toilsome labors, she kind- 
ly added, that should he not wish the garment 
for his own use, he was at liberty to present it” 
to anybody worthy in his eyes of so rare a gift. 

To this the captain responded gracefully, 
that since the exigencies of his profession for- 
bid him to retain a memento at once so valu- 
able and so bulky, he should avail himself of 
the donor’s kind permission, and transfer the 
valued prize to a young lady then present, 
whom he hoped the possession would con- 
stantly remind her to emulate with anxious 
zeal, not only the industry which had brought 
the bathing-dress to a happy completion, but 
the magnificent principle in which it had been 
begun. 

The orations thus concluded, the attention 
of the company was recalled to business, and 
the blonde, who had been collecting the sub- 
scriptions (still by means of the professional 
chapeau), suggested that some gentleman 
should purchase the small change at the lib- 
eral rate of twenty cents on the dollar, and 
that some one else should assume the postage- 
stamps, of which there were a large propor- 


tion, and replace’ them with clean bank-notes, 


Two victims immediately offering them- 
selves to new extortion, and the transfers be-- 
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ing made, the proceeds of the morning’s 
amusement were counted up, and found to 
consist of several dollars in money, and an* 
amount of fup and good feeling worth at least 
twice as much. 

I suppose it was selfish, but human nature 
is selfish; and although the dollars were de- 
spatched that very afternoon to the sanitary 
rooms, “up in town,” the Islanders kept the 
memory of the fun and good feeling for them- 
selves. And the next time you meet one of 
them, and wish to put him or her in good hu- 
mor, just ask what was the price of “the 
Monkey’s last Gasp.” 





oe>————__—_——_——-—— 


TORTURE IN THE SBA. 


One morning toward the end of June, while 
swimming off the Margate coast, I saw at a 
distance something that looked like a patch 
of sand occasionally visible, and occasionally 
covered as it were, by the waves, which were 
then running high in consequence of a length- 
ened gale which had not long gone down. 
Knowing the coast pretty well, and thinking 
no sand ought to be in such alocality, I swam 
toward the strange object, and had got with- 
in some eight or ten yards of it before findin 
that it was composed of animal substances. f 
naturally thought that it must be the refuse of 
some animal that had been thrown overboard 
and swam away from it, not being anxious to 
come in contact with so unpleasant a sub- 
stance. While still approaching it, I had no- 
ticed a slight tingling in the toes of the left 
foot, but as I invariably suffér from cramp in 
those regions while swimming, I took the 
“ pins and needles” sensation for a symptom 
of the accustomed cramp, and thought nothing 
. ofit. As I swam on, however, the tingling 
extended further and further, and began to 
feel vey much like the sting of an old nettle. 
Suddenly the truth flashed across me, and I 
made for shore as fastas Icould. On turning 
round for that purpose, I raised my right arm 
out of the water, and found that dozens of 
slender and transparent threads were hanging 
from it, and evidently still attached to the 
Medusa, now some forty or fifty fect away. 
The filaments were slight and delicate as those 
of aspider’s web, but there the similitude 
ceased, for each was armed with a myriad of 
poisoned darts that worked their way into the 
tissues, and affected the nervous system like 
the stings of wasps.—Once a Week. | 


ED Of 


SORROW. 


It would be'a poor result of all our anguish 
and wrestling, if we were nothing but our old 
selves at the end of it—if we could return to 
the same blind loves, the same self-confident 
blame, the same light thoughts of human suf- 
fering, the game frivolous gossip over blighted 
human lives, the same feeble sense of that Un- 
known, toward which we have sent forth irre- 
pressible cries in our loneliness.—Adam Bede. 
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BAYSIDE. 
A PICTURE OF TO-DAY. 





BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


I. 
‘MOONLIGHT, MUSIC, LOVE AND FLOWERS.” 


“ ALLOW me to introduce Mr. Castlewood, 
Miss Beach !” : 

And after the introduction came the pleas- 
ant dance, and the fine supper, and in another 
hour Marguerite Beach was riding home from 
the party at her friend Carrie Somerton’s, and 
her mind was full of Carrie’s guests, and the 
charming music, and more than all, of the 
distingue Charles Castlewood. 

How beautifully he had danced! How 
everybody admired him—and surely it was not 
weak nor foolish in Marguerite to be pleased 
with the man whom everybody praised! 
Whata graceful way he had of complimenting ! 
No, it was not flattery, it was too delicate, and 
he was too well bred for flattery. Then how 
stupid and tame Harry Winterville seemed as 
he stood watching her through the waltzes ! 
To be sure, Harry was sensible, and kind- 
hearted, and brave; but then— Ah, then he 
was not half so pleasant as this Mr. Charles 
Castlewood, who could quote Byron so beau- 
tifully, and then—and then— 

The little beauty Marguerite had arrived at 
Bayside, her home, and was all alone in her 
little chamber, and she could hardly say her 
prayers conncctedly for thoughts of this new 
beau whose voice she heard whispering in her 
ears, and whose eyes spoke a bewildering 
language to her wildly-beating heart. 

O, Marguerite—little, dreaming maiden— 
beware! Thou shalt dream of an Elysian this 
night; but still beware! Serpents have coiled 
amid the flowers of many an Eden, and made 
the bright bowers at last as dark as Hades! 

It somehow seemed, next day, that the 
flowers gave out a sweeter @agrance at Bay- 
side; the laburnums seemed to glow like discs 
of fire amongst the dark-leaved, clustering 
vines; and the-jassamines filled the whole air 
withtheir perfume. The sunlight was brighter 
than the day before, the birds warbled merrily, 
and chased each other open-mouthed with 
song into flowery coverts in the shade. The 
stream was not only sparkliag water which 
flowed through the undulous meadows, and 
bathed the horny hoofs of the kine, but it was 
rippling silver which sang, as it kissed the 
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banks, niést sweet love songs to the merry 
Marguerite of Bayside. What a change all 
nature had undergone because one little maid- 
en had discovered she had a heart. O, won- 
derful alchemy of youth and love! 

And they met and met again. First upon a 
fishing party, then on a riding party, and then 
Charley Castlewood called on the Bayside 
heiress. 

“Who was this Mr. Castlewood?” asked 
the cautious Papa Beach. 

“OO,” answered Carrie Somerton readily, in 
whoee presence the question was asked, “he 
belongs to the old famtly of Castlewoods in 
Maryland, you know. The first people in the 
country, Mr. Beach. His father is the Rev. 
Job Castlewood, of Upper Falls, and he is an 
only son. Whata splendid match it would be 
wouldn’t it?” And Marguerite’s friend rat- 
tled on ‘in answer to the old gentleman’s 
question. 

It seemed to the cool-headed father at that 
moment that Carrie Somerton was too anx- 
ious for the match, either to be entirely unsel- 
fish, or a very good friend to his daughter, so 
without taking much notice of the latter’s re- 
marks, he patted his daughter’s head fondly, 
and said: 

“ Ah, pet, how about our good Harry Win- 
terville,eh? I don’t see the honest gentle- 
man here as often as formerly.” 

“O, father,” answered our maiden, blush- 
ing, “Mr. Winterville and I are as good 
friends as ever. Besides,” she added, “he 
cares more for a visit to Carrie’s than to 
Bayside.” 

The old gentleman looked puzzled, and 
' Walked away, not failing, however, to notice 
that it was Carrie Somerton’s turn to blush 
now, and he muttered, as he reached his 
library : 

“These girls are hard to comprehend. It 
was Harry here and Harry there, and now it 
is Mr. Winterville. I should not want my 
litde girl to marry such a ffne gentleman as 
this Mr. Castlewood. It seems to me that 


Carrie is pursuing a game here. I must look 


after these love affairs with my old gray head.” 
And he settled himself down to his newspaper. 





It was a pleasant evening in June, some six 
Weeks after the events described above; 
Charles Castlewood and Marguerite were 
walking down the paths from the Bayside 
Mansion towards the pretty fountains in the 
garden’s centre: The gentleman was whisper- 
ing vows into the ear of the maiden which not 
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me 
unwillingly drank in the honey of his words 
till her cheeks burned, and her heart beat 
wildly. The moon came shimmering through 
the green leaves, and made the water jets 
which sprang up from the fountain sparkle 
like diamond showers. O, the fairy land! 
The hush of evening, the fall of cool waters, 
the pallid, gleaming moon, and the words of 
love! Sweet is the intoxication of the hour, 
and Marguerite Beach thought life was a gar- 
den, and all its paths were odorous with the 
incense of sweet flowers. Ere the moon 
waned Marguerite was Castlewood’s promised 
bride. 

The same evening, at Carrie Somerton’s, 
outspoken, manly Harry Winterville sat near 
the piano, where Carrie sang with meaning 
emphasis sach songs as “ Remember me,” and 
“Forget me not,” ending with the touching 
ballad of “ No one to love.” The truth was, 
Harry Winterville was not impressed by the 
tones, or the music, and sat without compli- 
menting the singer as the more pleasing Mr. 
Castlewood might have done. His companion 
soon rallied him thus: 

“Why, Harry, you don’t like my music ?” 

“Yes, O, excuse me, Carrie (for they were 
old friends and dispensed with the formal Mr. 
and Miss), I was thinking how sad a song the 
latter was.” 

“Indeed; perhaps you feel the truth of the 
words ?” she asked, as if to lead him to speak 
of a subject which at most times will lead at 
least to the badinage of gallantry. 

“No,” was his reply, “I do love some one.” 

Carrie affected a pretty confusion, and 
looked down at.the floor. 

“Ts she beautiful?” she asked, archly. 

“ As she is good,” he said. 

“Do I know her ?” 

“She is your best faiend.” 

“O, tell me, Harry, who is so worthy of 
your love ?” 

“ Marguerjte Beach; and if I can win her I 
intend to make her my wife.” 

Carrie Somerton left the piano and the room 
without so much as an “Excuse me,” dashed 
up stairs to her chamber, locked the door, her 
eyes flashing and all the signs of excitement in 
her agitated face. 

“‘She shall never be his wife,” she exclaimed 
fiercely, and then burst into a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. 

Winterville stood by the piano in mute sur- 
prise, waited a half hour for his friend’s re- 
appearance, and then strolied homewards, 
thinking what strange creatures women were ; 


a 


all 
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but all the time excepting one, Marguerite, 
from all caprice, weakness, or vanity, in the 
fond credulity of his loving heart. 

The next morning Winterville’s sleek horse 
was tied to the stone post in front of Bayside, 
and Winterville was seated by Marguerite in 
the little arbor by the singing fountain in the 
garden. There was so much manliness in 
Harry’s face, so much hearty music in his deep 
voice, and when he spoke there was a flow 
of such honest words that it would insult 
truth itself to doubt a syllable which he spoke. 
But, alas! a man who wooes a maiden the 
morning after yesternight’s lover has breathed 
vows underneath the moon, knows not the 
sweet memories he has to conquer ere she can 
listen in the starry sunlight; so Harry spoke, 
and his words woke but faint responses in Ris 
listener’s heart. 

_“T love you, dear Marguerite—I will clin 
to you through life with all my heart—I wil 
never grieve you. You shall teach me to be a 
good man and a better Christian. Say you 
will be my wife, dear one, and my home will 
be a paradise of joy to me. I ama plain man, 
as you know, Marguerite, and I must speak to 
you out of the fulness of my heart. These 
years I have waited for this day, when I could 
offer you all that a true man may offer a noble 
woman —his name, his fortune, and _ his 
honor.” 

Marguerite was pale and trembling. Had 
she mistaken the true path, as she had walked 
in the moonlight under the spray of the foun- 
tain, listening to soft words amongst the 
flowers? In this voice there was truth, and 
a manly declaration, in that other— 0, here 
in the sunlight she sadly doubted; but she 
had promised, and she was honest, and brave, 
and though it cost her many a pang, and tears 
trembled in her dark eyes, she spoke such 
words as these to the good man at her side: 

“ Harry, perhaps I am wrong—lI would not 
pain you—but—but I cannot marry you! I 


know now how much [esteem you. I feel 


now, more than ever, how dear a friend I shall 
lose when I tell you that—that I have prom- 
- ised to marry another !” 

And she burst into tears and covered her 
face with her hands. Winterville stood like a 
man carved out of the reck. His honest face 
paled, and flushed, and whitened again. 

“Marry another! You wont be my wife? 
O, Margery, Margery, what is this you tell 
me? Did I think you could change like this 
—you of all the world? Whocan love you as 
Ido? Who could cherish you likeme? O, 
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no, Margery, dear Margery, do not let me go 
back to my lonesome home with no hope in 
my heart, even.” 

And his sonorous voice quivered, and the 
last words came thick as though they were 
choking him. 

“Indeed, indeed, Harry, I did not think of 
all this. He loves me so well—” 

“Who? Who, Margery?” he interrupted 
quickly. 

“ Charles Castlewood. And—” 

“What, that man to be yourhusband? The 
gaunbler, the drunkard—” 

“ Hold, hold, Harry! You don’t know what 
you say! It cannot be!” And Marguerite 
started up, and clasped his arm appealingly. 

“T will prove it so,” he said, sternly. “And 
it’s for this man you have given me up?. O, 
Margery!” 

“I thought, O, I thought, Harry, that you 
were to marry Carrie. I never thought of 
this.” , 

A light seemed to break in upon the mind 
of Winterville, as he asked: 

“Why did you think I was to marry 
Carrie?” . . 

“She told me so,” replied the weeping girl. 

And now he saw all the duplicity at a 
glance. How she had been thrown by Carrie 
into the company of Castlewood, and how 
Marguerite had been misled, and before he 
left the garden she had promised that if Cas- 
tlewood was so base she would not see him 
again—that is, if it were proved to be so—but 
there were too many tender memories true to 
him for the belief that he was all that Winter- 
ville had -accused him of. So with a heavy 
heart she bade Harry farewell, and he took his 
departure from Bayside. 





IL. 
DISENCHANTED. 


MARGUERITE’S father was talking with an 
old English jockey at the stable door at Bay- 
side about a sprained horse which he wished 
the old horseman, Sam Maynes, to try and 
cure, and when Sam was about. taking his de- 
parture, a cloud of dust was observed far up 
the main road, which caused the jockey to re- 
mark, as he rubbed his horny hands in glee: 

“ Ah, I'll be bound, ’ere cooms that lightnin’ 
blood with ’is York ’oss, Mr. Beach.” 

“Whom do you mean, Sam,” asked the 
latter, “and what horse so excites your 
admiration ?” 

“What ’oss? Vy, aren’t ye ’erd o’ that rat- 
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din’ two minute an’ no second pacer that the 
young Mr. Castlewood drives? ’Ere he 
comes! Yip, yip! Hay, boy! Vot a gate 
fora skeleton vaggon! Votblood! Yip, yip! 
Now ’e’s hup! Now ’e’s screwin’ ’im to hit 
hagin—” 

And the young Mr. Castlewood came dash- 
ing by Bayside with his “two minute and no 
second ” pacing horse, and his face could 
scarcely be distinguished before he was away, 
away,,far down the road, the eager eyes of the 
old jockey following him. 

“*’Ow the youngster ’olds the ribbons, doant 
’e, Mr. Beach? ’E’s a tearer ts that boy, sir. 
They tell me ’e’s a parson’s honly son, and ye 
may take Sam Maynes’s word for hit, sir, that 
honly sons break the traces hurly, and parsons’ 
geldins break hout of the paddock an’ fly 
hover the fields, fit to break the necks o’ worse 
nor steeple-chasers, an’ this ere blade haint 
han hexception, you may take Sam Maynes’s 
word for ’t.” 

Mr. Beach had of late been more unfavor- 
ably impressed in regard to Charles Castle- 
wood and his growing intimacy with his 
daughter, and as he supposed the jockey might 
know something about the young man’s habits 
ia the village, from his former remarks, he said: 

“Sam, you seem to know the*young man, 
tell me what you have seen of him ?” 

“You may take Sam Maynes’s word for hit, 
squire, ’e’s a ’igh-goin’ blood—hup hall night 
sfightin’ the tiger in Mike Pharoah’s cage 
hover the ’otel in the town, an’ a-larkin’ hit 
igh with ’osses an’ sich like hall day. They 
do say, Squire Beach, ’e bought ’t little York 
Joss with heagles won from the devil’s hown 
bank. But ’e can sing, sir, like ha nightingale, 
an’ spar like Ben Caunt—never knowd ha par- 
son’s son ‘yet but could fight wi’ the gloves 
better nor his master—an’ ye can take Sam 
Maynes’s word for ’t.” 

But Mr. Beach was sickened with this ac- 
count of a man for whom he suspected his 
daughter had formed a preference, ang deter- 
mined that he no longer would tolerate 
Charles Castlewood’s visits. He sent for Mar- 
guerite to join him in his library, and when 
she left his presence, these were her last words : 

“ Dear father, trust me in this, once, only 
once. In his care, and you know how brave 
and good he is, Jet me be satisfied for my own 
welfare and peace of mind.” 

And he replied, “ This once I will, sweet 
child. ‘sod bless and protect you!” 

What these words.meant we shall know 
hereafter. 


Bre 
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A party of young men sat in one of the up- 
per rooms of the —— Hotel, in the village ia 
the evening; they were all smoking, and most 
of them had glasses of liquor before «them— 
the laughter and jest seemed but the fit ex- 
pression of such high animal life. In the 
midst of the company sat Castlewood, his fine 
face slightly flushed with the beverage he had 
imbibed, and the flow of his witty speech the 
most applauded. The door was suddenly 
opened, and two more gentlemen made their 
appearance. 

“Why, how d’ye do, Harry?” shouted sev- 
eral of the voices of the bon vivants. 

“Come here, Winterville !” 

“Why, old, boy, join me in a glass of 
wine ?” | 

And while Harry Winterville, for it was the 
young farmer, shook hands with the gentle- 
men who called to him, he introduced his 
friend, a handsome, pale-faced young gentle- 
man, whom he called his “friend, Mr. Wil- 
mer,” and Mr. Wilmer was pressed to the 
hilarious circle, and urged to partake of wine, 
the friends of Winterville making him most 
welcome, and the conversation flowed on 
again in the old channels. 

“TJ saw you dash through town with that 
locomotive in horseflesh to-day, Charley,” 
said one of Castlewood’s companions. 

“Yes, I took a ride down to C—— to ex- 
ercise the fiery little pacer.” 

“ Has he good bottom, Castlewood ?” asked 
another. 

“TI drove him twelve miles in thirty-four 
minutes,” was the reply. 

“Bah!” said a doubter. 

“Tt’s a fuct.” 

“Your watch was wrong, Charley.” 

“No; and I can do it again.” 

“ Bah!” 

“A hundred to fifty I can to-morrow !” 

coy Done 1” 

And as the bet was concluded, Harry and 
his friend Wilmer exchanged perplexing 
glances. 

The tobacco smoke obscured the company, 
almost, and the jest, and laughter, and merry 
song were continued until Castlewood arose 
and said: * 

“ Well, gentlemen, let us go over to Pharo- 
ah’s room and pass an hour; I will have a 
wrestle with the fickle jade chance to-night.” 

‘“ Agreed! agreed!” was echoed on all 
sides. 

And in a few moments the company stood 
in a sumptuously fitted-up room, where bril-— 
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liant lights flashed down upon bright carpets, 
and easy lounges, and costly wine stands la- 
den with taper glasses, and silver bottles, while 
conspicuously set at one end was the beauti- 
ful supper table, and at the other that altar 
upon which honor and manhood are often laid, 
and soon are buried, as within a grave—the 
faro table. 

Play soon began. And it was easy to be 
seen that Charles Castlewood was no novice 
in the game; he bet his money, counted out 
his checks, and called his “queens” and 
“deuces,” and “ trays,” with the nonchalance 
of an old habitue of the hells. At first luck 
was with him, and he won, then lost, then won 
again, at each heavy bet drinking till his eyes 
glared and his hand became unsteady. Wil- 
mer and Winterville stood opposite to him, 
and once when his eyes were raised to the 
former’s face he started as though he had been 
struck; but he commenced to lose then in the 
game, and he lost, lost, lost! ' 

They paused awhile for supper, and then 
commenced again. The impassive-faced deal- 
ers of the game discovered that they had se- 
cured their victim, for his flushed face and 
thick tongue and reckless play told the tale. 

Great Heavens! cquid this be the same man 
who strolled near the soft-playing fountain in 
the moonlight, and spoke such tender words 
of love, and seemed so full of the fire of manly 
youth, so pure and good, and ingenuous? 
Was this same maudlin-tongued gamester the 
graceful, admired gentleman ? : 

O, fathers and mothers, what danger lurks 

near the Eden of your homes, when sisters or 
daughters believe the tender word and vow, 
and cling so fondly to strong arms, whose 
hardest labor, perhaps, has been to lift the 
foaming bowl, or rattle ivories in the dice 
box! 
- The play went on. Castlewood lost, lost, 
till every dollar was in the banker’s hands. 
Then he borrowed from his friends, and as a 
dernier resorte staked his watch. The fatal 
box clicked, and the watch was gone. Then 
his diamond pin—lost. His friends wanted 
him to leave. 

“No, no,” he said,:“ I'll play my black horse 
against five hundred dollars.” 

“Write out a receipt for him, Mr. Castle- 
wood,” said one of the smooth-tongued deal- 
ers, “and I will give you five hundred.” 

The receipt was written and the money 
paid. 

“ Fool,” murmured his friends, “his horse 
Will be gone!” 
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Wilmer stood before the infatuated game- 
ster, his large, mournful eyes riveted on him. 

“Do not play, sir,” he falteringly said. 

But the first hundred was lost already, and 
in a few moments more the whole was swept 
away. He reeled from the table as one of his 
companions, with a laugh, said 4 

“Cleaned out, Charley! What’ll you do 
now, old fellow ?” 

He stood close by Wilmer, as he answered, 
in his thick, altered tones: 

“Marry the little helress—hic—marry the 
little witch of Bayside—” 

Harry Winterville made a motion as if to 


‘dash the scoundrel to the floor; but a wo- 


man’s shriek arrested the blow, and turned his 
attention to his friend Wilmer. He had fallen 
almost swooning, and the dark cap which he 
wore had dropped from his head—the long 
hair of a woman flowing down her shoulders 
disclosed the sex of the person whom Harry 
had introduced as Wilmer, and as Winterville 
supported her to the door for air, he whispered : 

“Courage, courage, dear Margery! You 
have my loyaj heart.” 

And the murmur ran round the room from 
the companions of Castlewood: 
“It’s Marguerite Beach! 

ruined!” , . 

But Harry led the almost fainting woman 
to the carriage without. She had penetrated 
the secret—she was satisfied—but, O, at what 
a cost! 

But a few months have passed—but a few 
moons have been born and died—yet Castle- 
wood filled a drunkard’s grave, and Carrie 
Somerton had left her home to travel with 
some relatives abroad. Since the discovery 
of her perfidy to Marguerite, she had never 
visited Bayside, and it was whispered, near 
her home, that she had expressed an intention 
of entering a convent in Naples, or Genoa, 
perhaps San Ambrogio, in the latter city. 

Marguerite Beach learned to value the ster- 
ling qualities of the honest heart of Winter- 
ville; they are married now, and though the 
jewel of his character was not so brilliant in 
the glare of gaslight, it better disclosed its 
purity in the strong rays of the sun in open 
day. Tender, devoted, and true, his is the 
supporting arm, and the warm, faithful heart ; 
and if this story of real life will teach nothing 
else than the folly of maidens selecting their 
partners for life from the butterflies of fashion, 
or the leaders in the ballroom, rather than 
from the more solid class of the world’s work- 
ers, it will not have utterly failed in its object. 


Castlewood’s 
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[ORIGINAL] 
TO MABRY. 





BY J. R. G. 





I had a dream last night, Mary— 
A sweet, bright dream of thee: 
Methought I saw thee kneeling 
Close by the trysting tree, 
Where in life’s morning, Mary, 
Our vows of love were made— 
Vows never, never broken, 
Beneath its sylvan shade. 


Tis many a long year, Mary, 
Since on that day we met; 

And the flush of youth has faded, 
But ‘tis green in memory yet. 

And how often, led by fancy, 
Together do we sfray, 

When the twilight hour is stealing, 
To the trysting far away. 


And our hearts seem very young again, 
As we think of days gone by: 
But I see thy bosom throbs. Mary, 
And tears! they fill thine eye. ® 
Ah, well I know the reason— 
Our little one that died; 
God “ doeth all things well,’ Mary, 
Whatever may betide. 


He took our precious darling 
Up to his home above; 

O, ’twas a sad, sad parting 
From him, our only love! 

Tis well—our little lamb now 
Is free from sin and care, 

And mid the soft yreen pastures, 
He'll rove forever there. 


It is the hour of prayer, love; 
Come, let us kneel and pray, 
And thank the blessed One who gave 
And tovk our child away ! 
And ask him still to lead us 
As he hath these many years; 
He's been our hope alone, our trust 
In this the vale of tears. 


I may be first to go, love, 
To the dear lamb in the sky; 

But joy—you know the way that leads 
To the blessed fold on high. 

And should you go before, dearest— 
The first to bid adieu, 

O, kiss the little one for me, 
And say, “I’m coming, too.” 


’T will be but very soon, Mary, 
When I am left alone, 

That the old church-bell’s tolling 
Will tell that I am gone; 


When a mound beside thine own, love, 
With flowers springing o’er, 

And the little one between us, 
Will tell that life’s no more. 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 
A SCOTTISH TALE. 





BY MR8. 8. A. NOWELL. 





THERE was a calm, quiet wooing in a little 
cottage at Dry-hope, on a January, evening in 
1794. The wooer was Isaac Watt, a young 
man who lived a peaceful life, as a shepherd, 
on the hillside overhanging the Solway Frith. 
Helen Keith had been a bit of a coquette, and 
many of the young shepherd lads had been 
smarting under the effect of her caprices. She 
was not very beautiful; but she was a bright, 
neat little Scottish maiden, with a pair of 
Yoguish eyes, and hair that glowed perhaps 
with too bright a hue for some people’s taste, 
but which seemed just to suit her style of 
face. 

At any rate, they were attractive enough 
to make Alick Halbert lose his heart; and to 
send him off to a foreign shore when he found 
that she did not care for him. Nor was this 
the worst. John Ross took her disdain so 
much to heart, that he fell into a dreadful 
fever, in which he raved continually of 
“bonnie Helen Keith.” He survived the 
fever, but the poor fellow’s brain was never 
quite right. Helen was sincerely grieved at 
this misfortune. It broke her of her coquetry 
for awhile, and made her resolve never to flirt 
again. But she broke her resolution twenty 
times after this; and even tried to try it upon 
Isaac Watt. At the first trial, he met her 
with such a serene, straight-forward look, that 
the little coquette was fairly abashed. She 
recalled all the arts which had succeeded so 
well with others, but not one of them would 
answer here. He calmly told her at once that 
he was proof against all such things, and that 
he should despise any one who persisted in it. 
To be despised by Isaac Watt would be a 
misfortune indeed, and she gave up at once. 
On this January night, then, the lover was 
determined that everything should be definite- 
ly settled. He had a little pleasant home, at 
Dry-hope, and had furnished it simply, yet 
with taste; and there was a pretty garden 
spot that might be made profitable us well as 
ornamental the next summer, when bouquets 
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of flowers and boxes of strawberries should be 
in demand. 

It was thus that he dreamed of happiness; 
and when he entered Widow Keith’s door, it 
was with a heart that overflowed with thanks- 
giving. Helen was so pleasant and kind, and 
seemed so interested in his little plans for her 
comfort and convenience, that he, in imagina- 
tion saw all his wishes accomplished. It was 
agreed that two months hence there should be 
a wedding at the widow’s, and a little party 
afterwayds at their own home. 

As he came out, Helen attended him to the 
door. For the first time, he drew her to his 
heart and gave her the betrothal kiss, and she, 
blushing and trembling, forgetting her thou- 
sand little coquettish ways that once would 
have made her shrink away from him, now re- 
turned it, as frankly and almost as ardently as 
it was given. 

She bade him good-night, and then, per- 
ceiving that it began to snow, she called after 
him to speed on his way as fast . ibl@ 
He heard the loving waining and ack a 
cheery shout. Helen went back to her own 
little room. What was it that had over- 
shadowed the brightness that so flooded it 
but ten minutes ago? She could not teil; but 
there were dim, misty shapes in every corner, 
and the cheerful fire that had so illumined 
their faces during their fond and loving talk, 
had smouldered away to a mass of fast black- 
ening coals. Haggard faces seemed staring 
at the girl through the window-panes, and an 
involuntary horror seemed to seize upon her, 
soul and body. She sat down by the hearth 
without renewing the fire, and watched its 
decay. The wind howled and the snow soon 
covered the windows, making it impossible to 
see out of them. And still her heart kept going 
out upon the lonely moors—the lonely hill- 
sides, where the shepherds—her shepherd, too 
—were watching their helpless herds. 


She grew cold, less with the absence of fire, - 


than with her own terrible thoughts. Was all 
this new born happiness to melt away like the 
snow-flakes? Was there nothing to compen- 
sate her for these hours of agony? The night 
before, she had looked through the long vista 
of the future, and seen prophetic visions of 
delight that seemed strangely clouded now; 
and yet she could not tell by what mysterious 
process she hag arrived at this stage of 
feeling. 

“T ain always foolish when the wind blows,” 
whe said, at last to herself. “To-morrow 
morning I shall awake full of life and hope, 
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and the glorious certainty of being loved! 0, 
why did I throw away my precious time in 
heartless coquetry, when I might have been 
this man’s wife months ago? If anything 
happens to him to-night! but no, God will not 
dash this cup from my lips, just as I am _ be- 
ginning to be grateful to him for the blessing 
he has bestowed.” 

With the words on her lips ehe fell asleep. 
Hours and hours afterwards, her mother, on 
rising, found her, with her hand -supporting a 
pale cheek that looked faded and withered in 
the broad beams of the sun that was shining 
into the little parlor window. 

“ Why, Helen! lazy girl! not yet undressed ? 
What in the world are you thinking of?” 

“Of Hawkshaw Clench, mother, where I 
know poor Isaac is lying. I have seen him 
in my dreams, beneath the tall trees that are 
groaning in@he wind and singing his dirge. 
Mother, mother! is God just when he lets his 
creatures perish in the snow ?” 

“ Helen! why do you talk so wildly? You 
are nervous from sitting up so leng. Isaac is 
pafe enoligh for all we know; and if not, it is 
wicked to talk as you are talking.” 

But even as thé reproof passed her lips, her 
daughter lifted up such a woe-begone face, full 
of such unutterable anguish, that the mother’s 
heart quaked within her, lest her words might 
indeed be prophetic of a woe to come. She 
undrew the bolt that fastened the door, and 
attempted to open it. The snow was piled to 
the top of the door, and fell inwards with a 
dull, soft sound, that struck on the widow’s 
heart. 

“Poor girl!” she said, “she may be right, 
after all. It must have been a dreadful night 
indeed.” 

She went back to the poor girl sitting there 
in her weakness, with a feeling of pity at her 
heart that she could not restrain; and spoke 
so kindly and gently to her, that the tears 
sprang from Helen’s eyes. The mother did 
not know that she had saved her child’s reason 
by the utterance of those few simple words ; 
but so it was. 





When Isaac Watt first left Helen, he saw 
that there was a wild night approaching. But 
the senseof happiness was so great in his heart, 
that he was barely conscious that such a night 
might deprive him of some of his flock. He 
heard her call with a sensation of unwonted 
delight. He had neither mother nor sister to 
be interested for him. It was the first time 
that a woman's sympathy had been awakened 
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enotgh to express any anxiety for him; and 
the consciousness that this woman was all his 
own, and that such watchful tenderness would 
be his always, wags the sweetest he nee ever 
experienced. 

He had seen thirty years go by, and as yet 
no sound of love from a woman’s voice had 
broken the dull monotony of a bachelor’s life. 
How dear it had all at once become, cannot be 
told, save by those who have experienced such 
loneliness of heart. And then he thought of 
Helen’s mother. She had ever favored*his 
suit—ever shown, by her manner, how fully 
she trusted him; how gladly she could put 
her daughter’s happiness in his keeping; how 
more than willing she.would be to own him as 
ason. All this had been very gratifying to 
the lonely man; and while he had resolutely 
put down every attempt of Helen to trifle with 
him, he had trembled to think he might lose 
her by that ve-y exercise of power. 

Even when the blinding snow had driven 


against his face, he had not ceased to think of 


all these things and to take comfort from them. 

And now that the storm raged so fearfully, he 
battled all the more manfully against it, be- 
cause his life had acquired a two-fold value in 
his eyes. He had something now to battle 
for—something to protect from the storms of 
the world. He drew his short shepherd's 
plaid around him, with as much pride as if it 
had been the tartan of the Stuarts, and walked 
on and on, until the snow reached his knees, 
making it almost impossible for him to travel 
through it. Trampling it down fiercely as a 
strong animal makes his way through thick 
underbrush, by strong will and strong limb he 
kept on. He was now one mass of snow— 
literally a snow man, as children fashion them 
in gardens. His shepherd’s cap, or bonnet, as 
they eall the head covering for men in Scot- 
land, was piled up with thg fleecy snow, until 
it formed a perfect pyramid; while the broad 
shoulders assumed a new breadth, that was 
never seen between Johan O’Grogt’s house and 
Land's End. Now it reaches his elbows; and, 
for a while, he fights manfully to keep them 
above the snow banks, but in vain. Then his 
shoulders bend beneath the heavy load, and 
he falls forward and sinks altogether into the 
yielding mass; still offy a half mile, as the 
crow flies, from Helen Keith’s door. For he 
had been wandering in a circle all the time, 
and bad unconsciously come back within this 
little half mile { : 





At the widow’s, all was dread suspense. 
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The forenoon wore on, and still the cottage 
lay buried in snow which darkened the win- 
dows and effectually precluded the inmates 
from any egress. With difficulty, Mrs. Keith 
had made a fire, for the smoke was driven 
down the chimney which was covered with 
snow. After many trials, the snow apparent- 
ly melted away by the action of the smoke, for 
the fire burned clear .and cheerful, on the 
ample hearth. 

She had almost forced Helen to take some 
tea and toast, but the poor girl soon relapsed 
into her dreamy state, and appeared to be still 
troubled with the vision of her lover lying 
dead in Hawkshaw Clench—a deep glen be- 
tween Blackhouse and Dry-hope, and full of 
trees. In vain did Mrs. Keith combat the wild 
assertion. She persisted that she saw him 
still. 

If Helen would but open her eyes, her 
mother thought these fancies would disappear ; 
but there she sat, with the white lids closed 
tightly and her limbe rigid as iron. Wearied 
with her efforts to arouse her, Mrs. Keith 
drew her work-table to the fire, and took out 
ber sewing.. The old clock ticking in the cor- 
ner told her that it wasshigh noon; and the 
thought that, as yet, none knew their lonely 
and desolate state, nor, perhaps, would learn 
it until their food, which happened at that time 
to be scanty, should be entirely exhausted, 
was far from being pleasant or encouraging. 

It was about two in the afternoon, when she 
heard her own name and Helen’s repeatedly 
called. She had no means of answering by 
any sign, save by heaping on fresh wood, hop-_ 
ing that the smoke might lead the spenker to 
discover the spot where the house lay con- 
cealed. Nearer and nearer grew the sounds, 
until she believed that she could distinguish 
familiar voices. Helen sat still, giving no sign 
that she heard anything. At length the snow 
that had fallen against the open door, success-: 
fully barring every breath of uir, began mys- 
teriously to move, and a great wooden shovel 
was thrust into the room. It was plied so 
vigorously that it had soon cleared off the 
snow, and a inan’s form appeared at thag 
opening. 

“We are bringing a man to your door, Mrs. 
Keith, who has nearly or quite perished in the 
snow. This was the nearest house, and -we 
shall require your kind aid in trying if there 
still be life in him.” 

Her only answer was to place a bed before 
the glowing fire, and to bring out her blankets 
and the few stimulants which the house af- 
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forded. By this time four persons were bring- 
ing in the body of a man which they placed 
upon the bed, after withdrawing it farther 
from the fire, so as not to apply the heat too 
suddenly. Mrs. Keith saw at once that it was 
Isaac Watt who was thus brought in, and she 
endeavored to intercept the view from Helen. 
There was no need. Withoat opening her 
eyes for n moment, the girl approached the 
bed. She opened the vest, and laid her hand 
upon the heart. No one else had perceive 
that it beat; but Helen calmly proclaimed it, 
and directed the measures to be used for 
restoration. The scene that followed cannot 
be described. Hope and fear alternately pos- 
sessed the hearts of Mrs. Keith and the friend- 
ly shepherds; but in Helen was the absence 
of all emotion. | 

It was not until the sufferer came to full and 
perfect consciousness, though sadly swollen, 
and pained by the slightest movement, that 
Helen unclosed her eyes. With a joyful ery, 
she sank on her knees beside him, and offered 
up the most affecting thanksgiving that was 
ever poured out from mortal lips. Weak as 
an infant, her lover could only lie passively 
with his hand in hem, and look the love he 
could not speak. The stout shepherds turned 
away to hide their tears. 





They had found him by the path that led 
down to Hawkshaw Clench. The glen was 
entirely filled up, so that even the tops of the 
trees could not be seen. Hundreds of dead 
sheep lay around, and two men and a woman 
had perished in the snow. Perhaps the deep 
love in the heart of Isaac Watt had warmed 
it back to life. Long years afterward, he 
would tell the tearful story of his rescue, to a 

little grandchild that bore the dear name of 
Helen. | 
LARGE ARMIBS. 


The city of Thebes had a hundred gates and 
could send out at each gate 10,000 fighting 
mnen and 200 chariots—in all, 1,000,000 men 
and 20,000 chariots. 

The army of Terah, king of Ethiopia, con- 
sisted of 1,000,000 men and 300 chariots of war. 

P Sesostris, king of Egypt, led-against his ene- 
mies 500,000 men, 24,000 cavalry, and 27 scythe 
armed chariots. 1491 B. C. 

Hamilcar went from Carthage and landed 
near Palermo. He had a fleet of 2000 ships, 
and 3000 small vessels, and a land force of 
200,000 men. At the battle in which he was 
defeated, 150,000 were slain. 

A Roman fleet, led by Regulus ainst 
Carthage, consisted of 330 vessels, with 140,000 
men. ‘he Carthaginian fleet numbered 350 
Vessels with 150,000 men. 
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At the battle of Cannz there were of the 
Romans, including allies, 80,000 foot, and 6000 
horse; of the Carthaginians. 40,000 foot and 
10,000 horse. Of these, 70,000 were slain in 
all, and of 10,000 taken prisoners more than 
half were slain. : 

Hannibal, during his campaign in Italy and 
Spain, plundered 400 towns and destroyed 
300,000 men. 

Ninus, the Assyrian king, about 2200 years 
B. C., led against the Bactrians his army, con- 
sisting of 1,700,000 foot, 200,000 horse, and 16 
chariots armed with scythes. 

Italy, a little before Hannibal’s time, was 
abf& to send into the field nearly 1,000,000 men. 

Semiramis employed 2,000,000 men in build- 
ing the mighty Babylon. She took 100,000 
Indian prisoners at the battle of the Indus, and 
sunk 1000 boats. 

Sennacherib lost in a single night 185.000 
men py the destroying angel.—2 Kings 19: 


35, 37. 

‘A short time after the taking of Babylon, 
the forces of Cyrus consisted of 600,000 foot, 
120,000 horse, and 2000 chariots armed with 
scythes. 

An army of Cambyses, 50,000 strong, was 
puried up in* the desert of Africa by a south 
wind. 

When Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle, his 
land and sea forces amounted to 2,641,610, ex- 
clusive of eunuchs, women, sutlers, etc., in all 
numbering 5,283,320. say Herodotus, 
Plutarch and Isocrates. 

The army of Artaxerxes, before the battle 
of Cunexa, amounted to about 1,200,000. 

Ten thousand horses and about 100,000 foot 
fell on the fatal field of Issus. ‘ 

Fhe force of Darius at Arbela numbered 
more than 1,000,000. The Persians lost 90,000 
men in this battle; Alexander about 500 men. 
So says Diodorus. Arian says the Persians in 
this battle lost 300,000; the Greeks 1200. 

—_———— 4+ ee >_____—_—- 
THE LATE COMMODORE PERCIVAL. 

A friend writes us :—“ I heard a very char- 
acteristic anecdote of the late commodore, 
froin one of his officers, the other day. While 
he was in the Cyane, in one of the Mediterra- 
nean ports, he happened into a hotel where 
were congregated several English officers of 
the navy, and in the course of conversation 


. the commodore sald something obnoxious to 


the dignity or nationality of one of the number, 
at which he told him he should give him ‘ sat- 
isfaction’ for it. He accordingly stepped out, 
and returning with two loaded pistols, gave 
one to Commodor®é Jack. Eyeing the weapon 
for a moment, he asked the Englishman what 
he wanted him to do with that. ‘Give me 
satisfaction for what you have just said.’ 
Whereupon mad Jack took his chapeau froa 
his head. and, tossing it into the air, fired a 
shot through it as it went up, saying to the 
Englishman, g I can give you such satisfaction | 
as that.’ The blustering officer was satisfied | 
mercly by seeing the shot.—Boston Gazette. — 


) Se a ee 
The talents by which most politicians ae- 
quire offices, are the reverse of those which 


best qualify them for filling them. 
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LIFE. 





BY B. C. LEECH. 





Life has its sorrows, 
Its trials and fears; 
Its sad disappointments, 
Ita season of tears. 

Cold winds sweep o'er us, 
Rude bursts the storm, 
The kind and the loving . 

Before it are borne. 


Life has its pleasures, 
Its skies that are bright, 
Days that are beaming 
With gayest delight; 
Seasons of gladness 
Without the alloy, 
With nought {o o’ershadow 
Our heaven of joy. 


Life is a mixture 
Of pleasure and pain; 
Of smiling and weeping, 
Of sunshine and rain. 
As such we must take it— 
Do all that we can 
To please the Great Raler, 
And benefit man. 








[ORIGINAL. ] 
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BY A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 

I was brought up to the medical profession, 
although I never graduated asaphysician. It 
waz an incident that occurred during my pu- 
pilage which made me adopt the profession of 
a detective officer, and I cannot do better than 
illustrate my experiences by relating it to the 
reader. Sh 

My father was a respectable merchant, liv- 
ing in the city of New York. He bestowed 
as good an education on meas he could afford, 
and then placed me in the office of Doctor 
Lignon, who resided in a large country vil- 
lage, for the purpose of studying medicine. 

I whe then eighteen years of age, and was to 
remain with him until I was twenty-one, and 
then enter a medical college. 

I was very fond of reading, and soon ex- 
hausted the doctor’s library. From my very 

-boyhood I possessed an analytical mind. I 
never allowed arything to escape my observa- 
tion. The most trivial circumstances, which 
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to others would appear unworthy of notice, 
were recorded by me, treasured up in my 
memory, and ultimately supplied a missing 
link in some chain. 

Doctor Lignon did a large practice, and af- 
forded a very good school for a student. I 
had not been with him two years before I was 
of considerable use to my tutor, being able to 
visit the poorer classes of patients, and attend 
to office practice. 

Among the doctor’s patients was a Mr. 
Stephen Bédtton, a wealthy gentleman who 
lived about three miles from the village. He 
was a widower. with an only son, a boy about 
four years of age. His brother, Mr. Amos 
Barton, also resided with him. The latter was 
reported to be a very pious man, at all events 
he visited church regularly. 

One day Doctor Lignon was sent for in a 
great hurry to attend Mr. Stephen Barton, 
who had been taken witha fit. The poor gen- 
tleman, however, died before he reached the 
house. A few days afterwards I learned from 
the doctor that young Henry Barton had been 
left heir to all his immense wealth, and his 
uncle was sole executor to the will; there was 
a provision in the will that if the young lad 
died ‘before he reached the age of twenty-one 

eyears, the whole of the property was to revert 
to the uncle, Amos Barton. 

It was about this time that I noticed my 
tutor paid very frequent visits to Barton 
Manor Hovuee, although there was no one ill 
there. I noticed this more particularly, as I 
knew that Doctor Lignon was no great friend 
to Amos Barton. I liad frequently heard him 
observe that he looked upon Mr. Stephen Bar- 
ton’s brother as a hypocrite. I also noticed 
that a great change came over the doctor in a 
few days; his manners were generally open 
and frank, and he possessed a naturally great 
flow of spirits; but suddenly all this changed, 
he became moody and reserved. His health 
also seemed to give way, he grew pale and 
sallow. This set me to thinking, and I won- 
dered in my own mind what could be the cause 
of it. 

One morning about a week after Mr. Bar- 
ton's funeral, I entered the surgery before the 
doctor was up. The first thing which struck 
my attention was a glass mortar on the table. 
I concluded that my tutor had left it there, 
and must have prepared some medicine during 
the night. I examined the mortar, and found 
some small crystals at the bottom of it, which 
emitted a strong odor of prussic acid. I also 
noticed that the bottle containing antimonial 
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wine, and the one containing chloroform were 
displaced. 

“So, so,” thought I to myself, “the - doctor 
must have been preparing medicine late last 
night. But what kind of case in the world can 
it be that requires cyanoret of potash, chloro- 


form and antimonial wine, for those are the. 


medicines he used? Why there’s enough of 
the first drug left: to poison half the village. 
Well, here’s a problem for me to solve, that’s 
all.” 

I made a note of the circumstance in a co- 
pious note book which I carried about with 
me. I then commenced my daily reading, and 
continued to be thus unremittingly engaged 
until evening, when the doctor entered the 
office. 

“ Well, James,” said he, divesting himself of 
his overcoat, “ busily engaged, I see. What is 
the subject of-your studies to-day ?” 

“Tam very much interested in a curious 
French book which I found in the library,” I 
returned. 

‘“ Indeed, I was not aware you could read 


French.” . 
“O, yes, I can read it as well as English. I 
taught inyself.” 


“There are a good many French books in 
the ‘library. What subject does the one yow 
are reading treat on ?” 

“It appears to be a philosophical treatise on 
different subjects. Iam now reading an essay 
on the ‘ Art ny producing the exact appear- 
ance of death?” 

The doctor started and turned pale, he 
snatched the book from my hand, and hurried- 
ly exclaimed: 

“ James, you had better be studying the 
bones. This book is not for you to read just 
yet. I may let you have it by-and-by.”. 

So saying he hurried from the apartment. 
I was confounded for a moment or two, and 
then a subdued light entered my mind, and I 
took my note book from my pocket and made 
another entry. 

A few days after this occurrence a siysiea: 
ous kind of disease made Its appearance in 
the neighborhood called the black tongue; a 
great many persons were taken sick with it, 
and several died. Within ten days of Stephen 
Barton's death, his little son, Henry Barton, 
was committed to the grave. Every one who 
attended the funeral thought that it was 
shocking that father and son should both die 
within such a short time of each other, and 
no one appearcd more concerned than Amos 
Barton. His grief was so natural that even 
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his enemies were constrained to acknowledge 
that in the present instance he had shown 
himself most disinterested. He could not 
have mourned more if his own son had died. 

After young Henry Barton’s funeral, Doctor 
Lignon returned home for the first time with- 
in two days. I had, however, visited tag moet 
urgent calls, and had managed very well. 

“ What a tetrible sudden death that of young 
Barton was,” said I, “ what was his disease ?” 

“Black tongue,” replied the doctor, curt- 
ly, as if he wished to put an end: to the 
conversation. 

“JT have heard something about this disease, 
but know nothing about it,” was my reply. 

“Tt is a mysterious disease that has lately 
made its appearance in this country, supposed ~ 
to be taken from animals; it affects human be- 
ings from the use of the milk taken from cows 
that have the disease; but look into Cope- 
land’s Medical Encyclopedia, and you will 
find a very able article on it.” 

I was no sooner alone than F examined the 
work referred to. I read the article over two 
or three times, and was entranced by it. I 
learned how rare the disease was, the strange 
pathological developments in persons dying 
from it, and the fine opportunities which were 
offered for scientific examination. 

A sudden ideaentered my mind—it haunted 
me all day—and in the middle of the night I 
put it into execution. Forgive me, reader, I 
was an ardent student in my profession, and 
perhaps might never have an opportunity of 
investigating this strange malady again. I 
determined to exhume young Harry’s body. 

The cemetery where he was buried was re- 
moved about a mile from the village. The 
road to it was a dreary one at the best; but 
especially was this the case when darkness was 
over the face of the earth. 

It was a cold November night when I start- 
ed on my fearful errand. The wind whistled 
through the leafless trees, and by its moaning 
and sobbing I almost fancied it seemed con- 
scious that a grave was about to be desecrated. 
Until the limits of the village were passed, I 
got on very well; but when I reached the 
dark road leading to the cemetery, I must con- 
fess ny heart began to fail me. I whistled to 
distract my attention, Isang, I even called out 
in a lotid voice. It was no use, I felt my cour- 
age fast oozing away; but shame for my own 
fears, and an ardent desire to investigate this 
mysterious disease, made me proceed. 

At last I reached the cemetery gate, and 
with a trembling hand opened the massive 


portal. The grave where the body was laid 
was at the further end of the cemetery, and I 
had, as it were, to walk through a whole city 
of graves before I reached it. How I reached 
it [know not, for by this time my fears had al- 
most unmanned me. My legs trembled under 
me, and various horrible incidents I had read 
in the course of my life all rushed into my 
mind in the most vivid manner. I could just 
trace the form of the white tombstones which 
lay in my path. Twenty times I had trans- 
formed them into spectres, and fancied they 
were advancing towardsme. More than once 
I turned my pack to fly from the spot, but a 
more powerful feeling than fear prevented me, 
namely, the love of science. 

At last I reached the spot where the boy lay 
buried. I could distinctly trace the form of 
the newly-made grave. I put my lantern on 
the ground, and untied the sack I had brought 


with me for:the removal of the body, and: 


which now contained the spade and other in- 
struments necessary for exhuming the body. 
As I proceeded in my work, my ardor in- 
creased, and All my superstitious fears left me. 
The earth was easily loosened, and in a short 
time two large heaps were raised on both’ 
sides of me. I soon reached the coffin, and a 
litle more exertion served to bring it entirely 
in sight. I was very strong, and had no diffi- 
culty whatever in raising it up, and placing it 
on the edge of the grave. This done I un- 
serewed the lid, but before taking out the 
body I thought I would take a peep atit. I 
brought the lantern to bear on the face. I 
started back in consternation; the lantern fell 
te the ground, but fortunately was not extin- 
guished. I knew young Henry Barton’s fea- 
tures perfectly well, and those of the corpse 
were none of his! 

I picked up the lantern, and again examined 
the features of the deceased. They were en- 
tirely uiknown to me. I seated myself on 
one of the mounds of earth, and remained for 
at least a quarter of an hour absorbed by my 
reflections. I then rose up, re-adjusted the 
coffin lid, and again consigned the body to the 
grave. The hole was soon filled in. The 
work finished, I hastened home, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour I was seated in the doctor's 
office without any one having been aware of 
my absence. That night I made another en- 
try in my note book. This time it was a 
longer one than usual. 

I felt deeplyt interested in this mystery, and 
determined to investigate it to the end. For 
that purpose I asked leave of Doctor Lignon 
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to visit New York on business. I set off the 
next morning, and made some important dis- 
coveries which I shall relate by-and-by to the 
reader; but on one point I was entirely un- 
successful, but I learned sufficient to compro- 
mise Doctor Lignon in my eyes, and I deter- 
mined not to return to him. I wrote to him, 
stating that I had made up my mind I would 
adopt another profession. I need not now en- 
ter into the reasons which made me turn de- 
tective officer, as they have nothing to do 
with the matter in question; suffice it to say 
that In a few years I became quite famous, and 
had as much business as I could attend to. I 
matried and settled myself in the upper part 
of New York city. 





One January evening, eighteen years after 
I had left Doctor Lignon’s, I returned home as 
usual after the labors of the day. I found my 
wife seated by a cheering fire, and the tea-urn 
hissing on the table, on which too was placed 
the tea service, and the toast racks fastened to 
the fender, betokened that the evening meal 


‘was waiting for me. 


“Home at last, dear James,” said my wile. 
“T have been waiting tea for you some time.” 

“ Yes, I was engaged longer at the office of 
the chief of police than I expected to-day. 
By-the-by, who do you think I met on Broad- 
way to-day ?” | 

“T don’t know. Who?” 

“No other than Amos Barton.” 

' I should have said that my wif€ came from 
the village where Doctor Lignon lived, and 
was well acquainted with all the parties men- 
tioned in this history. 

“ Indeed,”. she replied, “did he speak to 
you ?” 

“QO, yes; it appears he intends running for | 
Congress. He solicited my influence; but of 
course I did not promise it to him.” 

“It is very strange, but father never liked | 
that man. There was something in his coun- 
tenance or his manner which was very repul- 
sive to him.” 

“ A great many people share his prejudices, 
my dear,” I returned. “Amos Barton is by 
no means a general favorite. I remember 
when I was a pupil at Doctor Lignon’s I used 
to hate him.” 

“‘ And yet no one can tell why they dislike 
him. They can bring no immoral.act against 
him. Did you ever hear anything tangible 
atid against him ?” 

“Never.” 

“Do you remember how. strangely he came 
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in for his property? I was but a little girl 
then, still I recollect distinctly the sensation it 
made. His brother and nephew died within 
ten days of each other. It was very curious.” 
és Very.” 

I suppose I uttered this word in a very pe- 
culiar manner, for my wife put down her cup 
which she was ino the act of raising to her 
mouth, and glanced curiously at me. 


“ What do you mean by that ‘very ?’” said 
my wife. “Now, James, I know by your 
manner that you have a secret to tell me.” 

“My dear, what secret should I know ?” 

“ don’t know; but you are so different 
from other men—you have such an extraor- 
dinary faculty for tracing matters out—I am 
certain you know more about that affair than 
you pretend.” 

At that moment there was a ring at the 
bell, and the servant girl entered almost di- 
rectly‘afterwards and handed me a sealed en- 
velope. I glanced at the outside, and saw 
that it had “ House’s Printing Telegraph 
Company” printed on the outside of it. I 
hurriedly broke the seal, and drew -from the 
red envelope a long slip of paper, on which 
was printed the following message : 


“Come to me immediately. I am dying, 
and have something of importance to commu- 
nicate to you. Docror LIGNon, 

““A——, New York.” 


I handed the despatch to my wife. 

“Must yourgo?” said she, with a shade of 
disappointment in her voice. 

“T must indeed,” I rejoined. “I have some 
idea as to the nature of the communication he 
has to make, and leaving out of consideration 
my duty as his former pupil, I must go for 
other reasons.” 

“ Well, dear, of course I can make no oppo- 
sition; you wont stay longer ae is neces- 
sary, I am sure.” 

“Let me see, it is now seven o’clock. The 
train leaves at eight. I can be at my destina- 
tion by to-morrow morning.” 

Kissing my wife good-by, I hurried off. It 
was bitter cold in the streets, and the snow 
was falling in large flakes. In spite of the ob- 
struction caused by the snow, I reached the 
depot in good time, and taking a seat in a car 
near the stove, ina few minutes I was pro- 
ceeding on my way to my destination. 

The stove heated the cars thoroughly, and 
Ilay back in my seat, and yielding to the 
relaxation caused by the warmth, I closed my 
eyes, and in a very short time I was fast 
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asleep. While in this condition I had a curi- 
ous dream. I thought I was in acourt of jus- 
tice, and that a prisoner was placed at the bar 
charged with conspiracy and abduction. The 
prisoner’s face appeared to be perfectly famil- 
lar to me, although I could rot recollect who 
it-was. I also recognized the tones of his 
voice. I asked myself over and over again 
who it could be. While endeavoring to recol- 
lect, I thought some one whispered in my ear 
that it was Mr. Amos Barton. 

The name was pronounced so distinctly 
that IT awoke. I discovered that a man and 
woman seated before me were conversing in 
a low tone together, and that one ‘of them had 
pronounced Mr. Barton’s name. I still pre- 
tended to be asleep, but examined'my fellow- 
travellers with a scrutinizing glance. I found 
they were common-looking people, evidently, 
past the meridian of life. They were meanly 
clad. The man evidently was an habitual 
drunkard, and the woman, with her hard face, 
and dark marks under her eyes, led me to 
suspect that she was an opium eater. Mr. 
Barton’s name aroused my curiosity. In spite 
of the old adage I determined to listen. 

“T tell you,” said the woman, in a tone of 
remonstrance, “ you can’t deceive him much 
longer. He’ll find out that the boy ran away 
from us, and then good-by to our allowance.” 

.““ How can he find it out,” returned the 
man, in a gruff voice, “if you only keep a 
quiet tongue in your head? But you always 
have such a confounded lot to say— 

“It’s all very well, Ralph, your talking in 
that manner; but what would you do when 
he cross-examines you so closely if I didn’t 
put in my say. I tell you he would floor you 
directly, and then we might hook for the 
money, that’s all.” 

“ TI should like to see him dare to refuse it,” 
returned the man, in a determined voice; “ if 
he did [’d blow—blame me if I wouidn’t— 
although he has that bit of paper that I signed 
his name to. I tell you, we haven't lived on 
him eighteen years for nothing.” 

“Suppose you tell him his nephew is 
dead ?” 

“ Bah, that would be of no use. He’s such 
a stingy beggar, he’d stop the supplies at once. 
No, no, you must leave me to manage him. 
I'll tejl him that I know where he is, and that 
will keep him in dread, and he’ll fork over 
without a word.” 

““Now, Ralph, suppose he should be deter- 
mined not to give you any more, what would 
you do ?” ° 
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* What would Ido? I would say to him, 
‘Look here, Mr. Barton, if you don’t send me 
the money you owe me to 222 East Broad- 
way before three days have expired, then if 
you don’t see the State prison looming in the 
distance, [m a Dutchman.” 

“Well, I hope we shall be successful, that’s 
all. Ihave my doubts, however.” 

After this they relapsed into silence, and 
did not speak any more until they. reached 
their destination. I made a few notes of this 
conversation in my pocket book. 

About two o’clock the next day I reached 
the end of my journey, and was at Doctor 
Lignon’s house. I rung the bell and was at 
once shown up stairs. The moment I entered 


the doctor’s bedroom I started back in horror... 


Familiar as I had been with scenes of suffer- 
ing, [had never met with one equal to this. 
Fightech years had elapsed since I had seen 
Doctor Lignon, and he was now scarcely re- 
cognizable. Time had not dealt very kindly 
with him, for he was now an old, old man. 
What little hair he had left was snowy white, 
even his eyebrows were bereft of every parti- 
cle of color. His body was attenuated to a 
most frightful degree. It was plainly to be 
perceived he was suffering from some painful 
organic disease. His face was unearthly pale, 
not a common pallor, buta sallow, waxy pale- 
ness, which it is difficult to describe, but 
which when once seen can never be forgotten. 
A dark circle enclosed each eye, and by the 
very contrast with the rest of his face, gave a 
fearfal expression to it. His eyes shone 
brightly, but were sunk deep in their orbits. 
His cheeks Kad fallen‘In, his chin had become 
prominent, and his thin, wasted hands shook 
as ifhe were affected with palsy. 

About a year prior to his present condition, 
he noticed for the first time a small pimple on 
his tongue. He thought at first it was occa- 
sioned by being grazed against his teeth. He 
applied caustic to it; but instead of healing 
it up, it broke out into a small ulcer. This 
showed no disposition to heal, and by-and-by 
he experienced strong lancinating pains 
through it. This alarmed him, and he went 
to New York to consult Doctor M——, and 
Doctor P——, the famous professors of sur- 
gery. The moment they saw it, they decided 
that it was cancer, and all that remained for 
the invalid to do was to go home and prepare 
for death, gn operation being entirely 
unjustifiable. . 

He returned home, and in spite of the sur- 
geon’s opinion, and his own. experience in 
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such cases, continued to hope against hope. 
The ulceration, however, continued to spread 
rapidly. Hectic fever set in, and his digestive | 
powers gave way. He was obliged to keep 
his bed, and then it was that the conviction 
was forced on his mind that he mustdie. His 
sufferings now became frightful to contem- 
plate. But physical pain was nothing com- 
pared to the pangs of hisconscience. He felt 
that he must soon stand in the presence of his 
Maker. He knew he had committed a fear- 
ful wrong, and the sole idea of his mind now 
was to repair it. At last the thought struck 
him to apply to me, and for this purpose he 


‘sent me the telegraphic despatch, in reply to 


which summons I now stood before him. 

“I know my days are numbered,” said the 
old doctor, after he had given me the forego- 
ing particulars of his case. “My disease is 
utterly incurable. , But, James, I have a fear- 
ful confession to make to you, one which I 
fear will drag me down to perdition, unless I 
atone for it by endeavoring to make restitu- 
tion. O, James, how can I summon up reso- 
lution enough to tell you what a guilty wretch 
Iam?” 

“Perhaps I already know something of the 

matter of which you would speak,” *I 
returned. 
. “Impossible! No living soul save one 
knows it. O God, must I reveal my own 
shame? Must I tell how guilty I have been ? 
I cannot, I cannot!’ And the old man buried 
his head in the pillow. 

I sincerely pitied him, and determined that 
I would begin the subject myself. 

“Doctor,” said I, “ you had a companion 
in the transaction to which you refer.” 

“T had, I had! But how can you know 
anything about it? Can it be possible that 
you could have suspected anything at the 
time ?” 

“T know all; and to spare you the shame 
of confessing, I will repeat to you the partic- 
ulars of the transaction which brings remorse 
to your dying bed. Eigteen years ago Mr. 
Stephen Barton died, leaving an only son heir 
to his immense wealth. Mr. Amos Barton 
was appointed his guardian. By some means, 
I know not what, he persuaded you to assist 
him in his nefarious designs. You adminis- 
tered a preparation to the rightful heir which 
produced the effect of simulated death. Amos 
Barton procured a body from the University 
Medical College in New York. While Henry 
Barton lay in an insensible condition, his 
body was removed from the coffin, and substi- 
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tuted by the one obtained from the city.” 

‘“‘Great heavens, how did you find all this 
“out? Ihad no idea that any mortal man, 
save the other guilty party, knew anything of 
the matter.” ; 

I here related the manner in which I had 
ferreted out the truth, with which the reader 
is already acquainted. 

“But what became of the boy, the rightful 
heir ?” asked the doctor, eagerly. 

“TIT don’t know. If you remember at the 
time all this occurred I left your house and 
visited New York. I made every possible 
search, but without any success, except obtain- 
ing information from where Amos Barton ob- 
tained the substitute. I debated a long time 
whether I ought not to make known what I 
had discovered to the authorities. But I 
knew Amos Barton’s influence, and feared I 
should only bring disgrace on myself. Be- 
sides which I could not bear the idea of black- 
ening your fuir fume.” 

“©, thank you for your consideration, I did 
not deserve it. But do you think he—” 

The old man hesitated, as if he dared not 
give utterance to his thought. 

“ Murdered him, you would say,” I rejoined. 
“No; this very day I have discovered that he 
did not make way with him.” 

Aud I here related the conversation I had 
heard in the railway car. 

“God grant that he may still be alive,” said 
the old man, “ and now, James, listen to my 
dying words. Promise me you will use every 
possible exertion to discover young | arton 
and re-instate him into his property. I want 
you also to draw up a plain statement of the 
facts of the case. I will sign it, and you shall 
witness it. In the event of the case coming 
before a jury, it may aid in establishing the 
rightful heir’s claim. Should you discover 
Henry Barton to be dead, of course it will be 
no use to inake any movement in the matter, 
for the present occupant of Barton Manor 
House would then be heir-at-law.” 

“T will do everything you require,” I re- 
turned, and I immediately drew up the paper 
referred to, which Doctor Lignon signed. 
This done he appeared to be more easy in his 
mind, and actually sleptsome hours, which he 
had not done for some days before. 

Having settled all these matters, I took an 
affectionate farewell of my old tutor. I would 
willingly have remained with him until the 
last moment of his life, but my duties in New 
York required my immediate presence. Had 
I known the poor old doctors end was 80 
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near I would undoubtedly have stayed, for he 
died the next day, and was committed to the 
grave without one soul being in any way in- 
terested in the event. I make a mistake, 
there was one person interested, and that was 
Amos Barton, for he saved two thousand dol- 
lars a year by the physician’s death, that be- 
ing the sum paid to him for his share in the 
nefarious transaction. 

After I returned to New York, I debated 
in my own mind as to the means to be used to 
discover if Henry Barton was still alive; at 
the same time I set a watch on the premises, 
222 East Broadway, giving orders for the mes- 
senger to inform me the moment he caught 
sight of the man who had been called Ralph, 
and with whom there could be no doubt Har- 
ry Barton had been placed after his removal 
from Barton Manor House. 

I had been home two days when my mes- 
senger informed me that he had seen Ralph 
just enter a restaurant in East Broadway. I 
immediately started for the place, and found 
the man of whom I was in search, seated in a 
box, and occupied in gazing very earnestly on 
& young man about twenty-two years of age; 
who was seated in another box cxactly oppo- 
site to him. I placed myself in close contigu- 
ity for the purpose of observing all that 
passed. I was soon rewarded for my trouble, 

Ralph at last seemed satisfied with his scru- 
tiny, for he left his own box and advanced to 
where the young man was sitting. [I could 
overhear all their conversation. 

“Young man,” said he, carelessly seating 
himself by the young man’s side, “ may I ask 
your name ?” . 

The person addressed started, for he had 
not seen the man approach. 

“What do you mean?” he replied. “Who 
are you?” 

“ Never mind who I am,” replied Ralph, in 
a gruff voice. “I ask you again what is your 
name? Are you ashamed of it?” 

“My name is Henry Graham. What do 
you want with me ?” 

“No, sit, your name is Henry Murdock, and 
I am your father. It wont do, you know, try- 
ing to disown me; although you did run away 
from home twelve years ago, I have net for- 
gotten you.” 

“ Silence!’ returned the young man, in a 
subdued voice. “It is true I ran away from 
your hateful roof. When I lived with you, 
child though I was, I knew you'to be a mis- 
erable, drunken loafer, and find after twelve 
years’ absence that you have not reformed.” 
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“Well, come, young man, that’s a pretty 
way for a son to talk to his father.” 

“You my father! You know you lie. Do 
you suppose that when I had the sense to dis- 
cover such was not the case when I was a 
child, you can impose upon me now ?” 

“, it’s all very well for you to deny it, but 
I can prove that you are my son.” 

“You lie again!” returned the young man 
with vehemence. “If I thought I had one 
drop of your ignoble bleod in my .bedy, I 
would open a vein until every particle had 
run out. Leave me—your presence annoys 
me—I wish neither to ‘see nor hear from you 
again.” 

“ Ah, I see you are riding the high horse. 
I suppose you have been getting on a little in 
the world, and now want to disown your poor 
old father.” 

“ Have done, and avers me, or rather I will 
leave you,” returned the young man, rising 
from his seat, “‘and listen to me, fellow—if 
you presume to address me again, I will evoke 
the protection of the law, and should that not 
be sufficient to shicld me from your persecu- 
tion, I will take the law into my own hands.” 

So saying he left the place. Ralph Mur- 
dock followed him, and I was not far behind. 
The young man entered the St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel. In ten minutes I sent up my card, and 
was at once admitted into his presence. Ina 
few words I explained my business, and was 
perfectly satisfied that I stood in the presence 
of Henry Barton. The young man related 
his story to me, which amounted to substan- 
tially as follows : : 

His first recollections were of living with 
two persons in Avenue A, in the city of New 
York. His reputed parents were the very 
ecum of society—the man was a confirmed 
drunkard, the woman a shrew. The abode in 
which he lived was wretched in the extreme. 
He never experienced any kind treatment 
from his pretended father and mother. Curses 
and blows were gll they deigned to bestow 
upon him. His indifference to them soon 
turned into loathing., 

Some years passed away under this wretch: 
ed treatment, and by the time he had reached 
ten years of age, he was a poor, depressed, 
crouching thing, always on the defensive as if 
he expected a blow to be inflicted on him ev- 
ery moment, in which expectation he was too 
often correct. He was entirely unlike other 
boys ofhis own age. No children’s laugh had 
ever bean echoed in his ears; no children’s 


| games bad ever released him from the terri- 
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ble monotony of a miserable existence. - His 
life was at that tender age shrouded over with 
the dark shadow of despair, and he seemed to 
have all the miseries pf a lifetime developed 
in the age of a child. 

One day the man returned home even in a 
worse state of intoxication than usual. It 
was rather late in the evening. When the 
man entered he gazed around him as if to find 
some object on which to vent his ill temper. 
His eyes fell upon the boy who sat shivering 
with cold in onecorner of the room. The man 
rushed at him, and inflicted blow after blow 
on the boy’s defenceless head. That night he 
ran away, and managed to reach Boston. He 
embarked as cabin boy on board a vessel go- 
ing to the West Indies. He got employment 
in’ a mercantile house fn Jamaica, and gradu- 
ally rose to a responsible position. When he 
had saved a considerable sum of money, he 
determined to again visit the United States to 
try and discover his parentage, and was now 
here for that purpose. 

When Harry Barton had finished his histo~ 
ry, we entered into a long conversation as to 
the best means to prove his identity. The 
task was not an easy one, and I saw but one 
way, and that was to get Murdock into our 
power, and make him confess the truth. It 
was to this end that I devoted all ny energies, 

The messenger that I had set to watch Mur- 
dock informed me that the day after his meet- 
ing with Henry Barton, he had left by the 
Hudson River cars. I felt certain he had 
gone to inform Amos Barton of the discovery 
of the heir. In two days he had returned 
again. 


My mind was made up what to do. I dis-_ 


guised myself as a denizen of the Five Points 
and threw myself in the man’s way, frequent- 
ing the same haunts that he did, and ended by 
making him believe that I belonged to the 
same class as himself. At last he accosted 
me, and we became quite intimate. He then 
proposed to me a bit of business, which was 
no less than the murder of Henry Barton. I 
managed to draw out from him the fact that 
he had been promised five thousand dollars 


by Amos Barton to effect this piece of villany. . 


I seemingly entered eagerly into all his plan, 
and it was decided thathe should give me one 
thousand dollars to assist him. I allowed the 
affair to progress to a certain point until I had 
him completely in my power. I then revealed 
myself in my true character, and threatened 


him with immediate arrest unless he ae 


This he did 
= | 


make an instant confession. 
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some little hesitation, and it was properly 
witnessed. 

Armed with this document, the confession 
of Doctor Lignon, and my own knowledge, I 
presented myself to Mr. Amos Barton. When 
I had told my story he at first set me at defi- 
ance; but when I read to him the two con- 
fessions, he gave in at once. Henry Barton 
treated him leniently. The uncle resigned all 
the estates to Henry, and then left the coun- 
try for France, where he lived on an annuity 
bestowed upon. him by his much injured 
nephew. 

Henry Barton is now one of the most re- 
spected and wealthy gentlemen in the neigh- 
borhood where he resides. Ralph Murdock a 
few years ago died of delirium tremens In the 
Bellevue Hospital,and Amos Barton only livec 
two years after tHe restitution of the heir to 
his rights. 
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A DUTCH SERMON. 


The following admirable production deliv- 
ered before a company of volunteer soldiers 
during the Revolutionary struggle, upon the 
‘eve of their going to “ glorious war,” was cal- 
culated to inspire them with more than her- 
culean courage: : 

“MINE FRIENTS:—Ven virst you comed 
here, you vas poor and humble, and now, 
mine frients, you is prout and sassy; and you 
has gotten on your unicorns, and dem vit you 
like dongs upon a hog’s pack. Now, mine 
frients, let me tell you djs—a man ish a man if 
the is no piggeras my dumb. Ven Tavid vent 
out to vite mit Goliah, he took notting mit 
him but von sling. Now, don’t mistaken me, 
mine frients, it was not a rum sling; no, nor a 
gin Pan no, nor a mint-vater sling; .no, it 
vas a sling made vit von hickory schtick. 
Now, ven dis Goliah seed Tavid coming, he 
says, ‘ You von little scrundedoes you come 
to vite me? I vill gife you to de birds of de 
fielt and de peasts of de air.’ Tavid says, 
‘@oliah, Goliah, de race ish not always mit de 
shwift, nor ish de battle mit de shtrong; and 
a man ish a man, if he is no pigger as my 
dumb.’ So Tavid he fixed a shtone in his 
sling, and drows it at Goliah, and knocks him 
rite in de voreheat,; and Tavid takes Goliah’s 
sword and cuts off his heat; and den all de 
purty cals of de shiddy comes out and shtrew- 
ed flowers in his way, and sung, ‘Saul ish a 

at man, for he has kilt his thousands; but 
avid ish greater as he, for he has kilt Goliah.’” 
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DESPOTISM. 


But bitterest of the ille beneath, 
W hose load man totters down to death, 
Ts that which plucks the regal crown 
Of freedom from his forehead down, 
And snatches from his powerless hand 
The sceptered sign of self-command, 
- Effacing, with the chain and rod, 
The image and the seal of God.— WHITrikg. 
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THUNDER IN WINTER. 


If it is asked why we have no thunder in 
winter, though the tops of the storm clouds 
rise even in this season to a region where the 
air is at least considerably charged with elec- 
tricity, perhaps the answer may be found in 
this—that the storm clouds in the winter are 
of t extent, and of course the tension of 
the electricity, ij extended over a very 
large surface, is very feeble; and the substance 
of the cloud being. itself framed out of vapor 
much less dense than that of summer clouds, 
this tension may not be able to strike from one 
particle of the cloud to the next adjacent one; 
no general discharge can take place. Besides, 
even in the winter, during u very warm spell 
of weather, with a high dew point for the sea- 
son, we sometimes have a violent thunder 
storm from a cloud of very limited extent, as 
the thunder clouds always are in the summer. 
Such a cloud is in reality an insulated pillar 
of hot air mingled with condensed vapor, hav- 
ng just given out into the air itself its latent 
caloric, causing the air at the top of this cloud 
in many cages, to be sixty degrees warmer at 
its top than the air on the outside at the same 
level— Professor Espy. 

—_—————_—_¢+¢- Dea > 
YOUNG GIRLS. 

To our thinking there is no more exquisite 
creature on the earth than a girl from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. There is a period in 
the summer’s morning, known only to early 


‘risers, which combines all the tenderness of 


the dawn with nearly all the splendor of the 
day. There is, at least, full promise of the 
dazzling noon; but yet the dewdrop glistens 
on the -opened flower, and yet the birds 
sing with rapture their awakening song. So, 
too, in the morning of a girl’s life there isa 
time like this, when the rising glory of woman- 
hood sparkles from the thoughts of an infant, 
and the elegance of a quests grace adorns 
the gambols of babyhood. Unimpeded yet by 
the sweeping raiment to which she féolishly 
aspires, she glides amongst her grosser play- 
fellows like a royal yacht amongst a fleet of 
coal barges. Unconsciousness (alas, how soon 
to depart!) has all the effect of the highest 
breeding; freedom gives her elegance, and 
health adorns her with beauty. Indeed, it 
seems to be the pecullar province of her sex 
to redeem this part of life from opprobrium.— 
Godey. 


rn PO) — 
THE LAW OF COMPENSATION. 

I believe in the law of compensation. Hu- 
man lot ia, on the whole, well averaged. <A 
man does not possess great gifts of person or 
of mind (and it might be added of fortune) 
without drawbacks somewhere. Either great 
duties are imposed upon him, or great burdens 
are put upon his shoulders, or great tempta- 
tions assail and harass him. Something in his 
life, at some time in his life, takes it upon itself 
to reduce his advantages to the average stand- 
ard.— Timothy Titcomb. 
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Between the acting of a dreadful thing and 
the first motion, all the interim is like a phan- 
tasma, or a hideous dream. 
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COMING HOME. 





BY PHBE CAREY. 





O brothers and sisters, growing old, 
Do you all remember yet 

That home, in the shade of the rustling trees, — 
Where once our household met ? 


Do you know how we used to come from school, 
Through the summer's pleasant heat; 

With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
On our tired little feet? 


And how sometimes in an idle mood 
We loitered by the way, 

And stopped in the woods to gather flowers, 
And in the fields to play: 


Till warned by the deepening shadow's fall, 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last, long hill, 
And saw our home in sight ? 


And, brothers and sisters, older now 
Than she whose life is o'er, 

Do you think of the mother's loving face 
That looked from the open door ? 


Alas! for the chauging things of time— 
That home in the dust is low; 

And that loving smile was hid from us 
In the darkness, long ago? 

And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 

Can almoet look on that home that shines 
Eternal in the skies. 


So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one; 

Always together keeping step, 
Till the march of life is done; 


For that mother, who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile s0 sweet, 

Now waits on the hills of paradise 
For her children's coming feet! 
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THE CHURCH OF 8ST. KEVERNE. 





BY WILLIAM J. HANSON. 





KEVERNE, in Cornwall, had a new rector, a 


young and talented man, remarkable at his 
early age for learning and piety. He had been 
presented with this living by an English earl 


who had been a chum at Oxford, and its reve- 


nues were amply sufficient to make the clergy- 


man perfectly easy as to outward circumstan- 
ces. The rectory was ample and handsome; 
with large, old trees overshadowing the house, 
and a long green lawn sloping down tga pret- 
ty lakelet, where the willows grew in profusion, 
and the water lilies dipped their beautiful 
heads in unexampled numbers. Behind the 


. house, on the north, was a hill which almost 


deserved to be called a mountain, and in front 
there were views, or rather snatches of scene- 
ry, as picturesque as any in England. 

To this desirable residence the young rector 
brought his only sister, orphaned almoet from 
her birth. Ada Thornton had no relative liv- 
ing, save this darling brother, who, in her 
opinion, was the best, the wisest of men. Nor 
was she wrong. Gerald Thornton was all that 
his sister saw in him. For her sake, he’ had 
abjured all thoughts of matrimony, fearing 
lest a wife might be a restraint upon his little 
housekeeper; and surely no wife ever would 
have taken such pains to please a husband. 
No ¢ask was too hard for her if she could do 
him a pleasure. She was constantly planning 
some glad surprise for him—some peaceful, 
innocent amusement, which should make his 
severe toil rest less heavily upon his shoulders 
And on his part, it was the same. If Ada’s 
sweet face beamed upon him from a corner of 
the library, he was satisfied; and never did 
his sermons seem more acceptable to his own 
fine sense of criticism, than when he caught 
the look of intelligence that sympathized with 
him, from the corner of the rector’s pew, where 
sat the dainty little figure robed in simple 
white or modest gray. 

Yet there came a time when Ada’s suprem- 
acy in her brother’s affections seemed to be 
threatened. In vain had rich and titled ladies 
stooped to solicit the handsome rector’s atten- 
tions. In vain had mothers virtually offered 
their daughters at his shrine. “ Gerald Thorn- 
ton was proof against them all. But in one 
of his parochial visits among the poorer class 
of his hearers, he met with a lady whom he 
thought superior to any he had known. She 
was not too young for even him to wed,, and 
Gerald was past thirty—nay, verging fast up- 
on forty. Neither was she beautiful, in the 
world’s sense of beauty. She had neither 
raven nor golden brown ringlets. Her plain, 
straight, somewhat dull-tinted hair was folded 
over a brow, very calm and passionless, but 
not half so white as the Parian marble brows 
of the poets. A very sweet, red-lipped mouth, 
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and white, even teeth, were her only beauties; 
but there were sense and intelligence in every 
lineament of her countenance, and a modest 
purity that was infinitely more “taking” with 
one of Gerald Thornton’s stamp, than one 
of mer@beauty. 

She instructed a few pupils in the quiet arts 
of embroidery and drawing—pupils who could 
not afford large salaries to teachers, but who 
could pay enough to give a moderate living to 
one who did not wish to live luxuriously. 
Marion Livermore rented two or three modest 
rooms for herself and a little half-sister—a 
child born when Marion was already a woman 
grown, and who, like herself, never knew a 
mother’s love. Like Gerald, she had devoted 
herself to the orphan sister. It was a bond of 
sympathy between them, bringing them into 
unexpected relations; for Marion’s sister was 
ans dear to her as Ada Thornton was to her 
brother. - 

And from this beginning sprang a mine of 
unfailing interest in each other, that grew and 
grew until it ripened into love. Often Gerald 
paused, in thinking of the future, and wonter- 
- edifhe was right in bringing new elements 
into his social and domestic spheres—if he had 
sufficient influence to make them harmonious, 
and ifhe might not some day regret that he 
had troubled the serene current of so many 
lives, by experimenting on their capacity of 
living together. But one look at the clear 
and beautiful eyes of Ada, or the mild, passion- 
less brow of Marion Livermore, would answer 
all that he asked. Such beings could come in 
contact only through the best and gentlest of 
human affections; and, fecling this, he ventur- 
ed to introduce his sister to the lady. They 
were mutually pleased with each other, al- 
though Ada knew nothing of her brother’s 
feelings toward her. He wished her to re- 
main in ignorance, until she had given her 
opinion of her. 

It was on a Saturday evening that he had 
ventured, after hearing an animated eulogium 
upon her by Ada, to disclose to the latter his 
, preference, and her reply convinced him that 
he had chosen wisely, so far at least, as con- 
cerned his sister. On that day he had solved 
all his doubts of Marion’s love, and had talked 
of the marriage day, begging her to fix upon 
an early period; and, frankly and candidly, 
without any attempt at blushing or hesitation, 
she set an early day in the following month. 

The Sabbath morning rose bright and serene 
—the very sweetest repose of Nature in her 
June magnificence. The spire of St. Keverne 
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loomed up fair and straight into the blue ether 
and the merry bells rang out in the clear sum- 
mer air, sending a thrill of pleasure to every 
one who heard the joyful sound. 

Soon the rectory door opened, and Gerald 
and his sister walked arm-in-arm to the church. 
As they entered the little chancel, Gerald re- 
marked how gloriously the sun shone upon 
the beautifully stained wingows. 

“ But for all that, your reverence will find 
that there will be a storm before night,” said 
an old man near him. 

“Nay, Lawton,” he answered, pleasantly, 
“you shall not spoil this delightful day by 
croaking of what it may end in.” 

The parishioners swarmed in, and the 
church was soon filled to overflowing. Gerald 
was no mean orator, and when the sermon be- 
gan, attention was enchained to his words. 
It chanced, ofall days, that he took for his text 
that portion of the beautiful twenty-third 
psalm, “ Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.” 

What untold depths of tenderness, of filial 
love, of sweet dependence upon the Father, 
were in Gerald’s words! How earmest and 
holy were the aspirations he expressed; how 
beautiful the trust and faith in the dear God! 

Never had he seemed so elpquent, so intense- 
ly earnest. People sat with clasped hands, 
and lips apart, and eyes that bore witness to 
their sympathy, in the tears that rained from 
them. In their deep emotion, they saw not 
that the church had grown dark since they 
had walked in from the bright sunlight. Shad- 
ows deep and heavy gathered around them, 
and the faces of minister and people grew dim 
to each other, but they knew/not that it was 
aught but tears that obscured their vision. 

Soon peal after peal of distant thunder broke 
upon the ear, and as it grew nearer, the church 
was momentarily Nghted up with the sharp 
flash of lightning, and darkened ; 

There was a quick, hurried motion, all over 
the house, of little children, who were fright- 
ened; and even some of larger growth: had 
risen from their seats. At this moment, the 
deep, powerful voice of Gerald Thornton was 
heard—“‘ The Lord is in his hol¥ temple; let 
all the earth keep silence.’” 

The murmuring sound ceased. Every one 
sat down, and the children were hushed into 
silence. It was as if an angel had spoken. 

One white face in the rectors pew showed 
the ghastliest in the congregation. It was 
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that of Ada Thornton. Gerald saw that dead- 
ly whiteness, and longed to go to her. A mo- 
ment more and he saw with thankfulness that 
the face was pillowed on the shoulder of Mar- 
ion Livermore, who looked brave and firm. 
Her little sister was, fortunately, absent. He 
saw them no longer, save when the flery gleam 
of the lightning disclosed them to sight. Some- 
times the flashes assumed a bluish hue, giving 
to the sea of upturned faces the appearance of 
demons. 

Another moment, and then a long, long rat- 
tle of heaven’s loudest artillery, crash upon 
crash, electrified the whole crowd. There 
was silence no longer. Shrieks,’and prayers, 
and groans were intermingled, and many fell 
down in fits at the floor of their pews, while 
others were struggling to get out. 

Ada Thornton lay upon the seat, apparently 
lifeless. A strong, sulphurous smell was per- 
ceptible to the sense, and also that of burning 
linen. And now, from the roof of St. Keverne, 
rattled down the enormous stoncs composing 
it. Down they came, into every pew in the 
church, some of them, as was afterwards ascer- 
tained, weighing over a hundred pounds; the 
noise of their falling drowning that of the hail 
that had been crashing the window panes. It 
was a moment of terrible excitement for all 
who were conscious. Gerald came down from 
the desk to where lay the two unconscious 
beings whom most he loved, amid the wreck 
ofthe wood-work and the heape of fallen stones. 
Every moment {t seemed certain that death 
was near to all. The heat, the suffocating 
smel], the great stones falling not only inside, 
but threatening the heads of all who were 
blindly trying to escape from the church, all 
made it evident enough that the danger was 
terrible and imminent. 

A great struggle was tearing the heart of 
the rector. Which of those helpless women 
should he try to bear away in safety? It 
seemed hardly possible, when he looked at the 
torn roof above, that he could be able to re- 
turn for the one he must leave. Both were 
insensible—perhaps dead. 

The struggle lasted but a moment. The 
next, he was bearing his sister through the 
ranks of flying people, who were endeavoring 
toescape. In his inmost soul he believed he 
had seen Marion for the last time—-but even 


for her, he was glad that he had taken Ada |: 


instead. Never, he thought, could he have 
forgiven himself—never could he have lived 
happily with Marion, had he not saved his own 
darling sister. 
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Thick and fast fell the stones, as he bore her 
through the vestry; and, although he and his 
precious charge were untouched, he could but 
fee] that every stone fell upon his heart, when 
he thought of another, lying dead, peraps, in 
the rectory seat. 

What pangs assailed him as he bore Ada to 
a safe distance from the church, and perceived 
that she did not breathe! Had that cruel 
lightning indeed blighted that young and pre- 
cious life so dear to him? And how could he 
leave her until he was sure? Yet Marion’s 
image was before him as he left her, pale and 
cold, in that terrible place. He sickened at 
the thought. Nature gave way before the 
shock. Gerald was not strong, and the ele- 
ments had done their work upon him too. He 
fainted beside his sister. 

Weeks after this, a pale image that was once 
Gerald Thornton, lay upon a low couch at the 
rectory, the mere shadow of what he was. 
All that time he had been unconscious. It 
was a beautiful morning—the first of Septem- 
ber. The room in which he lay was a sweet, 
quiet chamber, where, in this season, the 
climbing roses overshadowed the windows, 
and even now the green leaves were there in- 
termixed with woodbine. . 

He had never slept there until now, and 
everything wore a strange, yet pleasant aspect. 
By degrees his brain seemed to take in some 
portion of the past. He remembered—dimly 
at first—some great.shock—some convulsion 
of nature which had happened. Slowly, he 
became sensible of what he had gone through. 
Ada—Marion—where were they? what were 
they now? Was he alone in the world? O, 
must he live, when they were in their graves ? 
He shuddered at the thought, yet in a mo- 
ment, his religious feelings forbade him to 
murmur, and he only hid his face in the pillow 
and wept like a child. 

When he raised his head, a dear friend sat 
beside him, a young man who had once yield- 
ed to temptation, but whom Gerald’s ministry 
had rescued from ruin. He grasped the pale, 
thin hand of his minister, with a fervor and 
gladness that found its way ¢o Gerald's heart. 

“Are they all gone, Edwin?” he whispered, 
almost calmly, for he had been communing 
with the consoler of spirits, during his mo- 
ments of tearfulness. 

“Not all,” answered his friend. 
able to bear cheerful news ?” 

What a conflict was in his heart! No one 
save Ada had known of his | attachment to 
Marion Livermore. Perhaps Ada, then, was 


“Are you 


- 
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‘living, and another loved one had been taken. 
But before he could answer, Ada glided into 
his outstretched arms, and close behind her 
came Marion. 

Over that meeting we must draw a veil. 
Such a parting must surely make the meeting 
too sacred for witnesses. The church of St. 
Keverne was duly repaired, and in a few wecks 
the desk was supplied by the rector himself, 
while in the seat below, sat the rector’s sister 


and his wife. 
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LOCOMOTIVES. 

In 1880 there was only one man in 
all England who believed that a - otive 
“ would work ”—had a sufficient hold on the 
rails to move a train. That man was Mr. Ste- 
phenson, the father of English railroads. 
Some people recommended working the cars, 
along the line, by water power. Some pro- 
posed hydrogen, others carbonic acid, others 
atmospheric pressure. One urged a plan for 






a greased road with cog rails; various kinds ° 


of steam power were suggested; and the di- 
rectors were wholly anahis to choose between 
the conflicting schemes. At length the sub- 
ject was referred to a seleét committee of en- 
eer who reported in favor of fixed engines 
n preference to locomotivé power. Here was 
the result of all George Stephenson’s labors! 
The two best practical engineers of the day 
concurred in reporting against the employ- 
ment of the locomotive. Nota single profes- 
sional man of eminence could be found to co- 
incide with him in his preference for locomo- 
tive power. Stephenson, however, was a man 
of back bone, and would not be “ poo-poohed ” 
out of court. He fought for the locomotive 
against the world. He went in for ¢ free fight, 
and came out victor. He built the “ Rocket,” 
an gnhgine that not, only “went,” but which 
did fifteen miles an hour with a train of “ eight 
wagons” to it. Think of this, and don’t al- 
low yourself to be “coughed down” when 
you know you are right. Perseverance and 
resolution will overcome the most powerful 
opposition.— Scientific American. 





ABOUT FEET. 

The French foot is meagre, narrow and bony. 
The Spanish foot is small and elegantly curved, 
thanks to its Moorish blood, correspondin 
with the Castilian pride—* high in the instep.” 
The Arab foot is proverbial for its high arch; 
“a stream can ryn under the hollow of his 
foot,” isa epee af his form. The foot 
of the Scotch is large and thick. The foot of 
the Irish is flat and square. The English foot 
is short and fleshy. The American foot is.apt 
to be disproportionately small., 





MORNING PRAYER. 


Morn is the time to see thy praygrs begun, 
For morning hymned the young creation's birth; 
And the grave opened with the morning sun, 
When man’s redemption was complete on earth; 
and mio shall eee our God in judgment coming 
orth. 





- THE THUNDER STORM. 


THD SUNKBN ROAD AT WATERLOO. 
An edd numerical coincidence, twenty-six 
battalions were to receive these twenty-six 
squadrons. Behind the crest of the plateau, 
under cover of the masked battery, the Eng- 
lish infantry, formed in thirteen squares, two 
battalions to the square, and upon two lines— . 
seven on the first and six on the second—with 
musket to the shoulder and eye upon their 
sights, waiting calm, silent and immovable. 
They could not see the cuirassiers, and the 
cuirassiers could not see them. They listened 
to the rising of this tide of men. They heard 
the increasing sound of three thousand horses, 
the alternate and measured striking of their 
hoofs at full trot, the rattling of the cuirasses, 
the clicking of the sabres, and a sort of fierce 
roar of the coming host. There was a mo- 
ment of fearful silence, then suddenly a long 
line of raised arms brandishing sabres appear- 
ed above the crests, with casques, trumpets 
and standards, and three thousand faces with 
gray moustaches, crying “ Vive ?Empereur !” 
this cavalry debouched on the plateau, 
and it was like the beginning of an earth- 
quake. All at once, tragic to relate, at the 
left of the English, and on our right, the head 
of the column of cuirassiers reared with a 
frightful clamor. Arrived at the culminating . 
point of the crest, unmanageable, full of fury, 
and bent upon the extermination of the squares 
and cannon, the culirassiers saw between them- 
selves and the English a ditch—a grave. It 
was thé sunken road of Ohain. It was a 
frightful moment. There was the ravine, un- 
looked-for, yawning at the very feet of the 
horses, two fathoms deep between its double 
slope. The second rank pushed in the first, 
the third pushed in the second; the horses 
reared, threw themselves over, fell upon their 
batks, and struggled with their feet in the air, 
piling up and overturning heir riders, no 
ower to retreat; the wholeecolumn was noth- 
ng buta projectile. The force acquired to 
crush the English crushed the French. The 
inexorable ravine could not yield until it was 
filled; riders and horses rode in together pell- 
mell, grinding each other, making common 
flesh in this dreadful gulf, and when this grave 
was full of living men, the rest marched over 
them and passed on. Almosta third of the 
Dubois brigade sank into this abyss.—Les 
Miserables. 
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A GREAT ATTAINMENT. 


How difficult it is to be of a meek and for- 
giving spirit when despitefully used! To love 
an enemy and forgive an evil speaker, is a 
higher attainment than is commonly believed. 
It is easy to talk of Christian forbearance 
among neighbors, but to practise it ourselves, - 
proves us to be Christians indeed. The sur- 
mises of a few credulous persons need not 
‘trouble that man who knows his cause is soon 
to be tried in court, and he to be openly ac- 
quitted. So the evil language of the times 
need not disturb me, since “my judgment 
shall be brought forth as the noonday.”— 

gf Cheyne. 


A NEURALGIC ATTACK, : 


% 
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e stanzas. 


BY WILLIAM CLARENCE WARE. 





You came to mv pillow 

In dreams of the night, 
Like a seraph of love 

From the land of all light. 


You stooped low to press 
On my brow a sweet kisa, 

And I thought myself in 
The land of all bliss. 


I felt the soft touch 
Of your hand mid my hair, 
And I ceased to remember 
This world and its care. 


But ’tis only in dreams 
I know of such blise; 

’Tis only in dreamland 
I feel thy soft kiss; 


And I waken to find 
Fm alone—still alone; 
And you are above 
In your pure, heavenly home. 
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A NEURALGIC ATTACK. 





BY*CLARA AUGUSTA. 





ONE of the strangest things has happened 
tome that ever was. I’ve been sick as a 
choked pullet; but thank fortin! I'm now re- 
stored to health agin,and am jest as peart and 
lively as though nothing had happened. All 
the folks round here thought I was a gwine 
for to die; and they paid purty good attention 
to me—in hopes, I expect, that I should will 
my clothes to ’em; but after I found out how 
sartin they was about it, I wouldn’t have died 
if I'd a wanted to! 

Ye see, the fact of it was, them sccticbene: 
friends of mine didn’t so much want to git rid 
of me, as they did to goto a funeril. It’s been 
awful healthy round here lately; nobody’s 
died, and the Beanvillites are dctilly aching to 

go to a funeril! 

I s’pose you'll think that is a funny speech 
for me to make, but what I say is the truth; 
and what on airth makes some folks so crazy: 
to attend berrials is a mystery tome. I never 
could git at the onderstanding of it, no how! 
And, then, what makes them act so after they 
git there, is another mystery. ; 


te 


.| ting up suppers and feasts to funerils. 
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I know of a woman that Is ready to break 
her neck when she hears that anybody’s dead 
—she’s so tickled to think she’s a going to see 
’em put into the ground. You tell her that 
one of her nabors is dead, and afore she'll 
ask what ailed ’em, she'll inquire when theyy 
are to be berried; and if they’re to be kerried 
out of town for a funerw, she'll be madder ’n a 
yaller-tailed hornet! I know purty well what 
she goes to funerils for—because she allers 
stops to supper, and eats as though she’d bet 
her money-bags on how much vittles she'd 
hold. I declare, it makes me so mad to see 
her, that. k fairly suffer to give her a good 
blowing up! 

It’s a little singalar to me how anybody can 
go to a funeril, and weep and take on, and 
then fifteen minnits after the grave has closed 
over the lost one, set down to the table and 
eat enuff to kill theirselves! As for me, I 
don’t no ways approve of this practice of git- 
Jest as 
soon as anybody dies in this region, the house 
is turned upside down; all the wimmin folks 
in the naborhood come, and go to cooking. 
And then, after the funeril, everybody fur and 
nigh is invitationed to stuff theirselves. 

But to git back to my origenal topick. I 
was took awful suddin one Sunday morning 
with a pain in my shoulder, and the news got 
all over Ferndale that I had had a shock of 
the palsy! Everybody come rushing in—the 
house was full of folks long afore noon; no- 
body thought of such a thing as gwine to 
meeting, and my nice rooms has been public 
property ever sense. But now that I’ve got 
round agen, I’ll see if there haint new r Tegula- 
tions about some things! 

Liddy Maria—thaf’s my onmarriced@ darter, 
and if Ido say it, there gaint a nicer gal no 
wheres; she haint onmarried because she’s 
obleeged to be—no, not by two chalks! She’s 
had offers—good offers, too—but she never’s 
made up her mind to leave her ma. Liddy, 
poor child! erled herself sick a thinking I was 
a gwine for to die; and all the folks advised 
her to have her mourning made rite up! 

Dr. Bolus was my medercal attendant, and 
sich a long face as he allers had on when he 
come to make me a visit! It was enuff to 
have throwed anybody into a galloping tick 
dollerue. The doctor sed I’d got the concen- 
trated confluent neurollogy, but he was very 
much mistook—dt was nothing on airth but 
the rheumatiz. I got cald coloring a piece of 
flannel to help make a rug of. I'm one of the 
greatest cases for making rugs that ever was. 


_ 
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I think rugs is fust rate to lay down by the 
side of a bed, or by the door, or in frunt of 
the lookins-glass, where there’s a good deal of 
travelling. Did ever you notice that where 
there’s an ile cloth on the floor, it allers gits 
_ wore out the quickest rite afore the looking- 
glass? It’s a sartin fact that it duz, which 
goes to show that Yankees are amighty good- 
looking set—or think they be, which amounts 
to jest the same thing. 

Liddy Maria took all the care of me, and 
they got an Irisher to do the work in the 
kitchen. A purty mess she made of things 
ginerally! She smashed all the crockery, 
washed the dishes in the swill-pail, and wiped 
the tumblers on the skirt of her gownd! She, 
and the rest of the comers and goers, made a 
perfick Bedlam of the whole primises. I'll be 
_ hanged if I should have mistrusted that I was 
in my own house if I hadn't a kpowed. 

I was confined to my bed jest a week, and 
in that time I was doctored and dosed enutf 
to have killed a dozen ordinary men folks. 
Every one of my nabors had some new med- 
ercin to reckermend—they were jest as anx- 
fous as ever any folks could be to git me 
reddy to depart! 

Old Miss Mitchel was with me night and 
day—that etarnal blue hood of hern got to be 
a fixture on my bureau, and them green 
specks that she has continually on her nose, 
stared rite into my face for twenty hours out 
of the twenty-four. The four hours that she 
warn’t with me, was, I expect, spent in eating, 
for Mrs. Mitchel would have bred a famine 
anywhere ‘but in Amerlky. Everything that 
my symperthizing friends brought in to tempt 
my appetite, she’d snap up jest as a hungry 
crower will a grain of corn; and if I sed any- 
thing about it, she’d roll up her specks (she 
hadn’t any eyes to speak of), and say it warn’t 
fit for me to eat, with my weak, disgustive 
orgins !—hearty vittles would be the death of 
me. She poulticed me, blistered me, took all 
the skin off’n my forrud with salleratus water, 
and made me break out with the small pox by 
rubbing half a pint of Croton ile into me. 
She fed me on weak gruel and hot water, till 
it seemed to me my stummuk had been taken 
out and kerried off for a post mortar exami- 
nation; and there warn’t any more strength 
in my jints than there is in a pig-weed that’s 
growed up in the pertater pen. 

Dr. Bolus come every day, and it’s no fault 
of his that I didn’t die rite off. He did his 
best, but I got the better of him, and instid of 


taking his nasty medercin, I throwed it out of 
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the winder. Bimeby I noticed that every 
time he come, he went into the kitchen, and 
sometimes he was gone cogsiderable of @pell. 
What he could be about was more’n I could 
guess, and one day, when there warn’t nobody 
in my room to say a word aginst it, I jest slid 
out of bed, and shyed along to the kitchen 
door and peeped in. There was Dr. Bolus 
down on his knees afore the cupboard eating 
cold pudding, and cramming down mince pie 
the master! And old Miss Mitchel at the 
table was counting my silver spoons, and won- 
dering whether anybody could rub out the 
initials on ’em, if they wanted to. 

I longed to show myself and confound ’em, 
but I didn’t. I thought it was best to keep 
still a little longer, but I found it tremenjuous 
hard work. Howsomever, I managed to bear it 
a spell longer, and one night, as I was laying 
awake, I heard my watchers a indulging in 
some very intertaining conversashun. I kept 
my eyes shot and my ears open, and got the 
whole benefit of their talk. The doctor was 
there, and he was the peartest of the lot. 

“Wall,” sez old Miss Mitchel, “I guess the 
old lady wont last much longer; that are last 
dose of medercin has weakencd her awfully! 
And she’s gitting along in years—Mrs. Grant 
is, notwithstanding she owns to only forty- 
five, and rolls her hair yp in papers!” 

“That's a fact!” sez Mrs. Jenkins, another 
of the watchers. “Her constitution is broke. 
I don’t think lacing so tight as she does agrees 
with her.” . 

“She can’t live more’n a week longer,” sez 
the doctor. “But we've got one thing to 
consolate us; we've tried to do our duty by 
her.” 

“Yes,” sez Miss Mitchel, “that we have! 
And I wonder where she’ll be berried? and if 
they’ll have more than one kind of pie for the 
funeril supper? I wonder if they’ll purtend 
to git dinner for the mourners ?” 

“ There’g considerable many relations,” sez 
Mrs. Jenkins. I shouldn’t be surprised if - 
they'd have hearty vittles for dinner. I do 
hope they will; it’s allers so distressing to set 
all through the sarmon with an empty stum- 
muck. And it’s so hard to cry, too, without 
something to keep your strength up. I won- 
der if that soger she’s engaged to will come 
on to the funeril ?” 

“ No, indeed,” says the doctor, “the news 
couldn’t be got to him in season.” 

“Why, they might telegraph to him, couldn’t 
they? And what will become of poor Liddy 
Muria? Dear sakes! it’s a dreadful dispensa- 
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tory of divine Providence—but there, it is best 

to be consigned. Doctor, don’t you feel as if 

you could take a little something to eat ?” 
“Yes, I do,” sez the doctor. “Setting up 


is wearisome work, Miss Mitchel; work that. 


it needs suitable food to prepare me for.” 

Miss Mitchel she got up, and I heard her 
skiiton clattering down the suller stairs. I 
was awful mad, but I laid still, detarmining to 
stick it out if I could, but Thad my doubts 
about it. Any way, I made a kind of little 
promise to myself, that if they didn’t touch 
my presarved squinches and pound cake, I 
wouldn’t say the first word. But if they did, 
then I calkerlated to give it to ’em. 

Ye see, jest between you and me, I’ve pro- 
. Injsed t@ become the pardner of Jeems Hun- 


ter when the war is over; and Jeems was one 


of the first to list, and has been made a sar- 
jint for his good behaviour. I expect him 
home on a furlong before a great while, and 
that pound cake and them squinches I’d saved 
aginst he come. 

Miss Mitchel warn’t gone but a few minnite, 
and when she come back, she had the jar of 
equinches in one hand, and my beautiful 
pound cake in t’other! My darnder riz! My 
concentrated confluent neurollogy biled over! 
I slipped on my long calico night gownd, and 
sot up in eend of the bed, detarmined te be 
perpaired for all immergencies. 

The doctor took up that elegant cake, and 
bit a grate piece out of it; and then he turned 
ovta cupful of that sass, and swallowed it at 
a‘guliup! He’d jest histed up the jar to turn 
oat another dose, when I jumped to the floor, 
and grabbing the poker from the fireplace, I 
rushed in amongst ’em. They bounced up, 
skairt nigh about to death at what they took 
to be my apparatus; but I soon convinced 
7em that [ was still in the body. 

“ You good-for-nothing sneaking gluttons !” 
sez I, flourishing the poker. “I’ve hearn all 
your fine talk, and knowed of all your thievish 
filtering of other folkses property. I'll show 
you how to eat my presarved squinches, and 
my pound cake that I baked on purpose for 
Sarjint Hunter! You thought I was a gwine 
to die, didn’t ye? And you thought you was 
a gwine to eat hearty vittles at the funeril? 
If you don’t find you’re a little mistook, then 
I miss my guess! Take that, and that!” and 
I let drive rite at their heads with the poker. 

Doctor Bolts jumped over the table, and 
knocked down Mise Mitchel both together; 
the crockery flew jn every direction; the pre- 
sarves was upeot, and the doctor streaked it 
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for the door with me and my poker at his 
heels. We went down the front revenue like 
two commicks. Every time I could git a 
chance I’d hit him a lick, and he’d yell out, 
“© mercy!” at the top of his voice. The last 
I seed of him he was climbing over a brush 
fence, and had left his coat tails on a sharp 
stake, hung up jest like clothes on a line. 

When I got back to the house, Miss Mitchel 
and Mrs. Jenkins was both gone. And it was 
lucky for them that they was! I can’t say 
what the consequences would have been if I’d 
found ’em still there and at the squinches, 

I’m jest as well now as ever I was; that 
race after Bolus did me good. I’ve dismissed 
the Irisher, and Liddy Maria and I have been 
a fortnit setting things to rights. 


——-—_—_-4-Deee> 
ANGELS IN THE HOUSE. 

I know aman. He is not a Christian. His 
daily life is not in accordance with even prin- 
ciples of morality. He has three, beautiful, 
well-behaved children. The other day he told 
me this incident of one of them, his little girl 
three or four years old. Said he—“ Perhaps 
some people would think it sacrilege, but 1 
don’t; but for some time back I have been in 
the habit of reading in the Bible, and of having 

rayers every night before the children go to 
bed I have done it because it has a good in- 
fluence on the children, and because I hope it 
may have a good intluence on myself. t 
night I went to the ‘Lodge’ (he is a Mason), 
and did not go home till after eleven o’clock. 
The children, of course, were all abed, and I 
supposed asleep. Before going to bed, I knelt 
down by my bed to pray, and had been there 
but a moment, when I heard Nohie get up 
from her bed in the next room, and her little 
feet came pattering across the floor towards 
me. I kept perfectly still, and she came and 
knelt down beside me without saying a word. 
I did not notice her; and in a moment, speak- 
ing aoe above her breath, she said: ‘Pa, pray 
loud.’ I ree kissed her, and she went bac 
to bed. re I tell you, G—, I have had noth- 
ing affect me so for the last ten years. I have 
thought of nothing else all day long, but just 
that little ‘Pa, pray loud.’” 








COFFEE IN DISBASE. 

Doctor Mosely observes, in his treatise on 
coffee, that the 
France is supposed to have abated the preva- 
lence of the gravel. In the French colonies 
where coffee is more used than in the English, 
as well as in Turkey, where it is the princi 
beverage, not only the gout, but the gravel is 
scarcely known. Doctor Faur relates, as an 
extraordinary instance of the effects of coffee 
on gout, the case of Doctor Daveran, who was 
attacked with the gout at the age of twenty- 
five, and had it severely till he was upward of 
fifty, with chalk stones in the joints of his 
hands and feet; but for four years had used 
coffee, and had no return of the gout after- 


ward. . 
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[oRrrGINAL.] 
c MEMORIES. 





BY WAITE W. HOWARD. 
ODER 


There is a time when memory glides 
To visions of the past, 

And bears from heaven golden dreams 
Too beautiful to last; 


But whilst their witching charm dispels 
The ruder blasts of sorrow, 
. Thought wafts his wings to those we love, 
And speeds the shafted arrow. 


Then, when this fairy spell, 
_ My cousin Kate, to me 
A prayer is wafted on the wings 
Of angel thought to thee, 


That love and beauty evermore 
May gild a golden path, 

And shelter thee beneath their wings 
From gloom's tempestuous wrath. 
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~THAT CATARRH., 





BY MARY A. KEABLES. 





“TPL tell you what it is, wife,” said Ezekiel 
Smith, one day to his better half, as he sat 
down upon the kitchen doorsteps, and watched 
the nimble fingers paring the bright, red- 
cheeked apples for a bird’s-nest pudding, “ T’ll 
tell you what it is, wife, I believe I aint well.” 

Mrs. Smith dropped :the knife and apple, 
and a look of blank amazement overspread her 
features as her eyes rested upon her husband’s 
hale, stout figure. 

“What now, Ezekiel?” she questioned, 
when her astonishment permitted her to 
speak. 

“ Well,” said Ezekiel, twirling his straw hat 
around on his thumb, a most disagreeable ex- 
pression pervading his countenance the while, 
“I don’t know what ails me. I smell some- 
thing ali the time !” 

“Smell something!’ Mrs. Smith eyed her 
husband severely, and the poor man nearly 
collapsed beneath her wilting gaze. “What 
do you suppose there is about here to smell ?”” 

“ Nothing about here, wife; you don’t under- 
stand me. Of course it’s nothing about the 
house—everything is clean and nice as a band- 
box—but I do smell something notwithstand- 
ing.” 

“ Pleasant ?” 
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“Ugh! of course not. Tis like—I can’t 
tell what—it’s horrible.” 

“When do you amell it ?” 

“ All the time; from the time I get up till I 
go to bed. Bah! I can’t keep a straight 
face.” 

“When did you first notice it ?” 

“Two or three days ago. Why, the day 
after Bill Jones’s raising. I have thought, 
wife, perhaps—” 

“Well?” | 

“Why, I'll tell you. I went without my 
coat at the raising—it got in under some tim- 
bers—and I got really chilly, the wind blew 
up so in the evening. I wonder if—” 

“What ?” 

“Well, if I didn’t getcold, and—” « 
“Welle” * 

“ Have got the catarrh in my nose ?” 

“The catarrh! What’sthat?” Mrs. Smith 
eyed her liege lord severely. 

“T don’t know, exactly, wife—lI’ve heard 
tell of it—I know—but the fact is I can’t stand 
it much longer.” ‘ 

“ Why don’t you go to Doctor Gregg’s ?”” 

“Me go to a doctor—me—TI, who never had 
a doctor in my life ?” 

“Very well, then, don’t be grumbling about 
with catarrh; either go to Doctor Gregg and 
get some medicine or dry up.” 

“Tl go to Doctor Gregg’s, then,” said Eze- 
klel Smith, meekly. “Stay, there he is 
now.” ; 

A tall, cadaverous man, mounted upon a 
tall, lank, ancient-looking animal, was just 
coming over the hill along the turnpike past 
the pretty country house known as the prop- 
erty of Mrs. Smith. The doctor, for such he 
was, was dressed in butternut brown home- 
spun, and carried immense portmanteaus be- 
hind him; he wore a white wool stove-pipe 
hat, and green baize leggins. As he rode up, 
Smith hallooed, and the doctor dismounted, 
fastened his attenuated animal to the gatepost, 
and taking his immense saddlebags in hand, 
made a strictly professional call for the first 
time upon the hearty, robust-looking Mr. 
Smith. 

Doctor Gregg listencd attentively and shook 
his head as his patient related his symptoms. 

“Stomach decidedly out of order. Let me 
see your tongue.” 

Smith obeyed; the doctor examined it 
closely. 

“ Breath very bad; denotes a suspension of 
the operations of the gastric economy. Mr. 
Smith, let me feel your pulse.” 
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Saith held out his great paw as a pet bear 
does in a show. 
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“Terrible symptoms, decidedly. I pursue 
but one treatment in these disorders of the 
stomach, or rather these disorders occasioned 
by a disordered stomach. dr. Smith, the 
moet vigorous measures alone will save pu 
from a protracted illness.” 

“ Indeed ?” faltered Smith. 

“ Most assuredly. Mrs. Smith, have you 
any boiling water ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Here is some lobelia,” producing the fra- 
grant( ?) herbs from the saddle-bags, “ pour on 
a pint of water and let it steep. Here is some 
composition, make a tea of this in another 
utensil. Ina third, have a supply of warm 
water.” 

“Yes, sir,” acquiesced Mrs. Smith, now 
looking really alarmed in regard to her beloved 
husband. 

“Now, sir, you can take this emetic sitting 
up, or in bed.” 

Mr. Smith preferred sitting up, and the dos- 
ing commenced. 

Eleven saucers of composition tea, as many 
of lobelia, and a finishing off with a copious 
supply of warm water. Poor Smith! in vain 
he protested, in vain he expostulated—the 
doctor was inexorable. To tell the truth, 
however, as the last feather breaks the camel’s 
back, so the last saucer of warm water finished 
Mr. Smith’s patience, and he pointed to the 
door with one hand, held his cramping stom- 
ach with the other, and summarily ejected the 
doctor from his premises with the toe of one 
boot, while with the other he upset the light- 
stand, bringing down “arb tea” and dishes 
with commendable smash. 

We will just remark here that Doctor Gregg 
brought an action against Mr. Smith for as- 
saglt and battery, and recovered five dollars 
damage; and poor Smith! his catarrh was 
worse than ever. 


“T never had any faith in your confounded 


herb doctors,” said Mr. Smith to his wife, that 
evening. ‘“ Why, I wrenched my stomach 
nearly up, to say nothing of other portions of 
mny corporal frame. My father was a steam 
doctor—he always steamed diseases out of us 
—and I believe this catarrh will have to be 
steamed out of me.” 

Mrs. Smith had been in the pouts ever since 
the summary éjection of her favorite doctor; 
but she made no objection when her husband 
spoke of sending for Doctor Fogg. 
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Doctor Fogg came. Of course Doctor Fogg 


prescribed a.sweat. Hot bricks, bottles of 


hot water, steaming ears of boiled corn, were 
placed about our hero in bed, and then Doctor 
Fogg’s steam engine was set in operation, and 
poor Smith was enveloped in hot vapor. Did 
he sweat? Ask the clouds if they do not pour 
down rain when riven by the thunderbolt, and 
water if it will not run through a coarse 
sieve. In this instance poor Smith’s pores be- 
came porous, and the perspiration escaped in 
streams. 

“Don’t you feel better?” asked Doctor 
Fogg, after the trying ordeal was over, and 
Smith lay exhausted, and red as a boiled lob- 
ster, sweltering in bed. “Do you smell any- 
thing now ?” 

Smith snuffed, and assured himself that he 
did not. 

“Very well; put on some dry linen and get 
into a dry bed, and to-morrow morning you'll 
be well enough. Merely a disease af the 


pores, Mr. Smith—this sweat has opened them 


finely—your catarrh is used up, I’ll warrant.” 

“T hope so,” gasped Smith. 

Doctor Fogg, a bustling, active little man, 
received his pay at the hands of Mrs. Smith, 
picked up his steaming apparatus and was off. 
Mr. Smith was helped into a clean bed, leaving 
his devoted wife to clear up the muss, and ar- 
range things in general. But Mr.Smith came 
down to breakfast next morning with a very 
wry fage. Mr. Smith still “smelt a smell.” 

“ Nothing like homeopathy,” said a neigh- 
bor, who called in, and to whom Mr. Smith 
was relating his troubles. “A mere nervous 
disease, my dear man, and homeopathy works 
on the nerves like a charm. [ve no idea you 
have any catarrh; merely the nerves. I’ve a 
box of the medicines, and a book; I'll bring 
them over this morning.” 

Mr. Smith tried homeopathy a whole day; 
but, as he expressed it, felt as if he “want do- 
in’ nothin’ for himself,” and seeing the adver- 
tisement of a hydropathist physician in the 
village, he threw up homeopathy and tried 
hydropathy. 

He took foot-baths, and sits-baths, and all- 
over baths; he was showered, wrapped in wet 
sheets, and rubbed with a cloth, brush, and 
hand. Mr. Smith felt surely better, his ca- 
tarrh had disappeared. 

Mr. Smith sat comfortably in the aeetae s 
office—no bad smell, no catarrh. The physi- 
cian, a bland, smiling little man, asked him if 
he didn’t feel quite well. Smith assured him 
that he did, only rather weak. 
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“You'll get over that,” assured the M. D., 
and when he asked Smith just to sign a certi- 
ficate of cure, of course Smith couldn't well 
refuse. 

But Smith lamented his haste, as many a 
better man has done. No sooner did he find 
himself free from the doctor’s office, on his 
way homeward, than—ugh! that smell again. 

Determining to see the doctor in the morn- 
ing, and give him a blowing up, and get back 
his autograph, Smith went home in disgust; 
but what was his chagrin to see in the morn- 
ing’s paper, next day, this flaming advertise- 
ment ? 


“CurRED. A horrible Case of Catarrh.— 
This is to certify that I, the undersigned, have 
been for a long time afflicted with this dis- 
tressing and unpleasant disease. In vain I 
tried the botanic practice, steaming and ho- 
meopathy; but only found relief by applying 
to Doctor Waterman, of this city, the great 
hydropathist—his cure was perfect and instan- 
taneous. 1 would hereby recommend any and 
all persons laboring under any of the distrese- 
ing diseases to which human flesh is heir to, 
to try the benefits of Waterman’s Water 
Cure. EZEKIEL SMITH.” | 


We will here state that Mr. Smith took up 
Doctor Waterman for imposition, but lost his 
case, and was obliged to pay the costs. 

One more resort—something, surely, must 
be done. Doctor Killem, the allopathy physi- 
cian of the village, got on the right side of 
poor Smith at the trial, by asking Doctgr Wa- 
terman some rather stunning questions; so to 
Doctor Killem he went, and entered upon a 
thorough course of mercury,—calomel, and 
blue pills, blue pills and calomel. Peaches 
were just ripe, and poor Smith nicely salivated 
himself. Thus his course of treatment nearly 
prostrated him, and so it chanced, came very 
near laying him up for good; yet not a whit 
better did he grow. To be sure, sometimes 
he fancied the unpleasant smell grew less; but 
he felt confident the disease was still there. 

One evening Mrs. Smith came to her hus- 
band’s bedside, with a queer smile about her 
mouth. 

“ Ezekiel !” 

“Well ?” 

“ Do you have that smell now ?” 

“ N—o—lI never notice it so much while ly- 
ing down.” 

“ Ezekiel, see there !” 

Mrs. Smith held up to Smith’s horrified 
gaze his coat, ripped asunder, the thick, wad- 
ded collar containing the defunct remains of 
& mouse—a dead mouse! 


THAT CATARRH. 


“ There’s your catatrrh!” said his wife, tri- 
umphantly, as the sickening smell filled the 
room. “Now, Smith, on only one condition 
will I keep this from Mrs. Grundy.” 

“ And that ?” faltered poor Smith. 

“That you buy me that black silk at 
Grafe’s.” ° 

Smith did buy the black silk; but the joke 
was too good to keep, and he told it to me 
himself. It seems that a mouse crawled into 
his coat collar to make a nest, probably at the 
day of the raising, and the timber falling on 
it, crushed the poor little innocent. And 
now, if you want to torment Smith, let me 
tell you how—just say “ catarrh ” to him, and 
I'll warrant your object is gained. 





EGYPTIAN ENGINEERS. . 

The correspondent of the London Engineer, 
at the great exhibition, England, thus relates 
an account of barbarian engineering: “I re- 
member, when coming down the Nile in 1847, 
hearing a capital story of Egyptian engineer- 
ing in those days. Mehemet was the first 
to introduce steam navigation on the Nile, 
and, determined to have the natives instructed 
in the mystery of working the engines, a small 
steamer of about ten-horse power was, after 
many lessons from an English engineer, hand- 


ed over to a native crew. On the first voyage 


thereafter a leakage took place, in conse- 
quence of the lower joint of the safety valve 
giving way. The natives applied the univer- 
sal ea for all wounds and bruises, a 
handful of Nile mud; this proving insufficient, 
a second and third dose of the same styptic 
was applied; finally bricks and mud were 
built over it, but all to no purpose; at ssa 
when quite a pyramid of bricks and mu 

failed, and the steam continued to rush out 
worse than ever, they aes it up in despair. 
‘Allah! Bismillah!’ exclaimed, -‘ who 
can contend with fate?’ So saying, they 
leaped overboard and swam to the bank 
where they quietly smoked their pipes until 
the fires burnt out, and the steam went 
down.” 





, SYMPATHY. 

Although alone in the midst of the smiling 
multitude, I do not feel myself isolated from 
it; for its gaiety is reflected upon me; it is my. 
own kind, my own family, who are enjoying 
life, and { take a brother’s share in their 
piness. We are all fellow-soldiers in this 
earthly battle, and what does it matter on 
whom the honors of the victory fall? If for- 
tune passes by without seeing us, and pours 
her favors on others, let us condole ourselves, 
like the friend of Parmenio, by saying, 
“ Those too, are Alexander’s.”—Souvestre. 

oe) 
PATIENCE. 
He is one to whom 

Long patience hath snch mild composure given, 

That patience now doth seem a thing of which 

He hath no need. W OgRD8SWORTH. 


s JASPER LEROY. 


[onroraL.} 
KINDNESS. 


BY EVA ALICE. 


O’er the flowery meadow, 
Through the wicket gate, 

Comes our darling lassie, 
Charming little Kate; 

* Eyes as bright as jewels, 

Shining is her hair, 

Rosy cheeks and dimples— 
Fairest of the fair. 


~~ 


To see her is to love her; 
The little lambkins wait 
To greet their smiling Katy, 
To meet her at the gate. 

The little playful kitten— 
She russ to meet her there, 

And all domestic creatures 
Her kindly blessings share. 


O, the power of kindness: 
So gentle, loving, meek, 
It is indeed a language 
Even the dumb can speak ; 
The deaf can understand _it, 
It sheds a shining ray; 
Then let us strive to make it 
Our guide from day to day. 





[ORIGINAL. ] 


JASPER LEROY. 





BY E. C. L. 





“WHAT can have become of Jasper, this eve- 
ning?” asked Uncle Lucas, as he threw down 
his newspaper with a discontented air. “It 
is now eight o’clock, and he is usually here at 
half-past seven.” 

The speaker was a plump little man, with 
a cheerful countenance, a full gray eye, which 
sparkled with good humor, and a very large 
organ of benevolence, shaded by a thin lock 
of silvery hair. - 

Uncle Lucas cast a significant glance at a 
beautiful girl, who was plying her needle on 
the opposite side of the table. 

“Come, Julia,” he added, “tell me what the 


trouble is ?” 
“Tam sure I don’t know,” replied Julia, 
“You know 


blushing. “ His business—” 

“Fadge!”’ cried Uncle Lucas. 
he never works in the evening. No!—he is 
always here, regularly as the night comes 
round. I believe you have had a quarrel—you 
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little mischief! Well, it is best, perhaps, for 
him to leave us alone occasionally ; ; we know, 
now, how lonesome we should be without 
him.” 

At that moment the individual who formed 
the subject of conversation, entered without 
ringing; for the night-lateh was usually teft 
up for him, in order that he might come like 
one of the family, among whom he was always 
welcome. 

Jasper Leroy was a young man of prepoe- 
sessing manners, a handsome figure, and an 
intelligent countenance, plainly, but tastefully 
dressed, and wearing a neatly trimmed brown 
beard, which corresponded well with the glos- 
sy locks which curled gracetully about his 
prominent forehead. 

Jasper was warmly greeted by all, and he 
had a happy smile for every one—from Julia’s 
parents and Uncle Lucas, to her little sister 
Mary, and sleepy Harry, who was grumbling — 
at being obliged to go to bed as soon as Jasper 
arrived. 

“We were just talking about you, young 

” cried Uncle Lucas. “You are late, sir, 
—what does it mean ?” 

“Ah, my good friend, I will tell you,” re- 
plied Jasper, taking from his = a newe- 
paper. “Look at that, sir.” 

He pointed to a paragraph, which Uncle 


Lucas, having adjusted his glasses, read with 


deep interest, three times before he spoke. 

“Well, Jasper ?” 

“What do you think of it ?” 

“ Is there anything in it?” asked Uncle Lu- 
cas, with a thoughtful brow. 

“JT don’t know,” replied Jasper Leroy. “I 
have been this evening, to find Messrs. Wilson 
& Jones, but could not, and that’s what makes 
me a0 late.” 

“ What is it, Lucas?” asked Julia’s mother. 

Julia herself looked up anxiously, and her 
father had already taken the newspaper from 
her uncle’s hand. 

“ It is a notice to the surviving relatives of 
the late Thomas Leroy,” replied Uncle Lucas. 

“It appears that he died intestate.” 

“Ah!” breathed Julia, fixing an earnest 
look upon Jasper. “He was your ore I 
have heard you say.” 

“Yes: he was my father’s only brother, 
And if he has died without leaving a will, I 
think I shall stand a chance of inheriting a 
Ntdle property; for since the death of his only 
son, I am as near a relation as any living.” 

This announcement produced a great sen- 
sation among Jasper’s friends; but Uncie Lu- 
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cas shook his head, and Julia looked very 
thoughtful. 

“If you should become suddenly rich,” she 
whispered in Jasper’s ear. 

“ Wealth can make no difference In my love 
for you,” he replied, in a fervent tone. 

“Ah, Jasper!” she sighed, “but I am afraid 
we would not be so happy.” 

‘““T know wealth cannot make us any hap- 
pier,” he said, “for it is impossible for us to 
be so—until our wedding day, Julia. I am 
happy and contented. All I have ever been 
ambitious of I now enjoy—the love of a heart 
like yours, the society of such friends as these, 
health, and a livelihood. Why, Julia, I used 
to think that after I had got to be an engraver, 
s0 that I could get plenty of work, and com- 
mand good prices, I would ask nothing more; 
for I delight in my occupation, as you know. 
But this advertisement has set me thinking; 
and I believe that after all, it would be a satis- 
faction to be rich.” 

Jasper’s eye sparkled with unwonted anima- 
tion, and for some moments he sat gazing at 
the light with an’.abstracted look, as if his 
thoughts were far away. 

“ Jasper!” said Uncle Lucas. 

The young man started. 

“You must not let this matter keep you 
awake to-night.” 

“O, there’s no danger !” 

Jasper laughed; but a moment after he was 
thinking again intently. He had no taste for 
back-gammon that evening; and Uncle Lucas 
went to bed, disappointed in not having en- 
joyed his favorite game. The young man 
conversed in his usually cheerful manner with 
the family—but it was plain to see that half 
the time his thoughts were absent. He at- 
tempted to read a favorite book to Julia, as 
she sat by his side, sewing; but he could not 
keep his mind upon the subject—it wandered 
far away, while he pronounced the words me- 
chanically, without feeling or interest. So he 
put down the book with a sigh, to the great 
relief of Julia, who was perhaps as little inter- 
ested in its contents as himself. 

Jasper returned to his boarding-house, and 
went to bed; but notwithstanding what he 
had said, to Uncle Lucas, sleep did not visit 
his pillow for hours. He could not drive the 
thought of riches from his brain; and when at 
length he sunk into a feverish sleep. his dreams 
were of sudden wealth, in the midst of which 
he fancied himself tossing about oe a bark 
on billows of fire. 


On the following morning Jasper neglected 


JASPER LEROY. 


his business to call on Messrs. Wilson & Jones. 
Mr. Wilson was out; but a thin, sallow man, 
who sat writing at a desk, was pointed out to 
him as the junior partner of the firm. 

Jasper trembled with anxious expectancy, 

as if his fate depended upon the will of the 
sallow Mr. Jones. Holding his hat in his hand, 
he addressed him. 

“Well, sir!” said Mr. Jones, scarcely look- 
ing up. 

“My name is Leroy, sir; and as I saw a 
notice—” 

“Ah, sit down, sir!” cried Mr. Jones. “I 
will attend to your business in a moment.” | 

He dashed away with his pen across the 
paper before him, appearing forgetful of Jas- 
per’s presence, until the latter, grown more 
anxious than ever, wondering if he never 
would stop writing. 

At length Mr. Jones stuck his pen over his 
ear, turned on the point of his chair, crossed 
his legs, folded his arms, and looked indulgent- 
ly at Jasper. 

“Are you a relative of the late Thomas 
Leroy ?” 

Jasper replied in the affirmative, with a 
beating heart. ° 

“ He and my father were brothers.” 

“Ah, it was with your father, then, that the 
late Mr. Thomas Leroy was not on very good 
terms ?” 

“ Yes, sir. There was some family misun- 
derstanding between them.” 

“Your father died poor, I believe ?” 

“He left me scarcely sufficient to give me a 
common education, and clothe me, until I 
could learn a trade.” 

“And your late uncle never did anything 
for you ?” 

“Indeed, I suppose he hardly knew that he 
had such a relation in existence.” 

“ But there will be no difficulty in proving 
your parentage ?” 

“Q, no indeed!” 

Here Mr. Jones made a memorandum. Af 
terwards he asked Jasper a great many ques- 
tions, of which the young man could see no 
possible necessity, but which the lawyer ap- 
peared to consider of vast importance. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jones, indulgently, “I hope 
we shall be able to do something for you; but 
I am not prepared to say what, this morning. 
Call in to-morrow, and you will see Mr. Wil- 
son. I wish you a good day, sir—good day!” 

The result of this interview was, that Jasper 
whe had hoped to have his mind. set at rest 
went away quite dissatisfied and vexed bya 
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feverish anxiety. He could not work that day, 
for he was thinking all the time of what 
Messrs. Wilson and Jones were going to do 
for him, and building castles in the air out of 
his anticipated riches. 

When evening arrived, he went as ‘wal to 
visit the Housemans; but he had never before 
found so little enjoyment in the society of 
Julia, her parents, and the good-humored Un- 
cle Lucas. His gaiety was fitful—sometimes 
forced; and his mind would occasionally be- 
come abstracted in an extraordinary manner. 
He made everybody uncomfortable, and went 
home quite wretched, to pass another sleepless 
“night. 

On the following day he saw Mr. Wilson; 
but he obtained no more satisfaction from this 
gentleman, than he had already obtained from 
his partner. Messrs. Wilson & Jonés were 
cautious—very cautious ; and it was very plain 
that they were not to be led into any rashnesa, 
merely to put Jasper’s mind at rest. 


At the end of a month the young man was 3 


begining to look quite care-worn:; for he 
could think of nothing but the hoped-for for- 
tune which was now, apparently, as far be- 
yond his a ie ason the evening when his 
heart first Beat on reading the notice address- 
ed to the late Thomas Leroy’s surviving rela- 
tions, Already had Jasper wished a hundred 
times that his rich uncle had lived forever, or 
made a will that would have saved him the 
perplexity which he now endured. 

“I was happy as a man could be, before the 
idea of inheriting a fortune entered my head,” 
he would say to himself, in his moments of 
reflection; “but Iam sure I am not happy 
now. Julia wonders at my strange conduct— 
neglecting my work, and thinking of nothing 
but money—money; and that makes her un- 
happy. I wish I could be patient, indifferent 
—and dismiss the idea of wealth from my 
mind, until the matter is decided.” 

But Jasper could not. On the contrary, &s 
day after day rolled by, he thought more and 
more of becoming suddenly rich, and grew 
more and more anxious about the future. 
The idea then of returning contentedly to his 
eye-ziass and graver, to work for a living, he 
could not for a moment entertain. 

Meanwhile, the benevolent Mr. Wilson, who 
had a smooth, winning way, well calculated 
to govern.a mind like Jasper’s, was laboring 
in the young man’s interest, with all the zeal 
of a kind-hearted fathdr. He was not only 
Jasper’s lawyer, but his adviser in matters 
aside from his’ profession, and—the young 
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man firmly believed—his firm, disinterested 
friend. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, one day, in high 
spirits, as if the final news he had for Jasper, 
occasioned him great joy, “Iam rejoiced for 
your sake that this business begins to show 
beautifully transparent. We see our way 
through it. Mr. Jones and myself have spar- 
ed no labor in your cause.” 

Jasper murmured his, thanks.. 

There are five, beside yourself, who lay" 
claim to your uncle’s property.” | 

6 Five q? 

“Don’t be alarmed. One of them is a sec- 
ond cousin of your uncle’s whose chance is 
very slim. Another is the relation of Mra. 
Thomas Leroy; but her claim we can set 
aside. The other three are your cousins— 
your Aunt Eliot’s ehildren, you know.” 

“And my claim is as good as any ?” 

“ Better, if anything.” 

“Then I am sure of getting—” 

‘My dear friend, we are sure of nothing in 
this world; but there is a promise of some 
thousands falling to your share. But are you 
prepared for that change of fortune ?” 

“ Sir ‘ 

“A person inheriting property, you are 
aware, ought to know what to do with it— 
how to enjoy it, and how to wear his dignities 
with grace.” 

“QO, certainly—” 

“ Wealth, you are aware, my young friend,” 
pursued the benevolent Mr. Wilson, while 
Jasper listened with feverish interest, “ wealth 
gives a man certain advantages in society. 
Now, I take it, you have not been aceustomed 
—here, mind you, I only speak as a friend— 
you have not been accustomed to moving in 
ver§ fashionable society ?” 

“ No—no,” murmured Jasper. 

“ But of course you-see the advantage of 
cultivating the acqpaintance of people in the 
sphere in which you will probably find your- 
self, some fine morning,” said the lawyer, 
facetiously, 

Jasper blushed as he thought of the House- 
mans; he was shocked by the idea which 
would enter his brain, that he was to be ele- 


vated above Julia’s family. But Mr. Wilson’s 


smooth tongue reconciled his conscience for 
the moment, to the ways of the world, and he 
listened to his counsel with a feverish brain 
and a beating heart. 

It was in this way that the lawyer obtained 
that perfect influence over Jasper, which was 
necessary to carry out his own plans. He 
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wished to have the entire management of the 
young man’s claim, and to conduct the busi- 
ness as suited his own profit and convenience. 

The shrewd lawyer, knowing how much 
easier it is, in such cases, to deal with a youth 
entirely devoted to pleasure, than with one of 
sober judgment, took pains to introduce Jas- 
per into the society of certain young bloods, 
well qualified to initiate him into the mystery 
of spending money. 

To make a commencement in the bright ca- 
reer he saw before him, Jasper removed to a 
fashionable hotel, and patronized tailors, hat- 
ters, and boot-makers, in a liberal manner; 
nor was it long before he had contracted a 
passion for riding and driving, and a taste for 
champagne. With a fortune in perspectivé, 
Jasper did not scruple to spend what little 
money he had been able to lay by, when at 
work with his graver; and when thet was 
gone, he made bold to ask a favor of his friend, 
Mr. Wilson. The lawyer had reasons for 
granting his request, and advanced consider- 
able sums out of his own pocket—which, as a 
matter of course, Jasper was to repay with 
interest, as soon as the law had settled his 
claim to his uncle’s property. 

Jasper’s gratitude for these favors was as- 
tonishing; he might, however, have been led 
to change his opinion of Mr. Wilson’s disinter- 
estedness, had he heard the remark he one 
day made to his partner, Mr. Jones. 

“ Of course he will make all this up, as soon 
as the business passes through court, for the 
fellow is sure of fifty thougand, at least. There 
is no getting around that; so we may. consider 
ourselves safe—but then, what a deuce of a 
fix we should be in, if the fellow should die 
before he gets his share.” 

Jasper was now a fine gentleman. *He 
spent his money freely, and was egregiously 
flattered by his new aequaintances in conse- 
quence, although he had qsneaking notion all 
the time, that they felt a sort of contempt for 
him in their hearts. He could not complain, 
however, as long as.they treated him with 
respect. 

Since Jasper’s brain had been filled with 
the aspirations of wealth, he had been a less 
frequent visitor at the Housemans than for- 
merly. He no longer experienced that hap- 
piness in the quiet, excellent family, which he 
had been accustomed to find there, after the 
labors of the day were over. He discovered 
that playing backgammon with Uncle Lucas 
was, after all, very dull, and even in the pres- 
eace of the fair Julia, was apt to be thinking 
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of something in which she had no sympathy. 
But, notwithstanding this, Jasper loved 
Julia still, He only wished that all his for- 
tune might come at once, that he might make 
a lady of her, and marry her without delay; 
but as it was, he was obliged to content him- 
self with waiting. 

Ah! how Julia sighed to see her lover come 
to her now, with his jewelry, his dandy cane, 
and his gay attire appearing so changed! She 
could not feel the same ease in his society as 
formerly ; she became reserved and sad; fer 
she felt that while Jasper was waiting, his 
heart was becoming estranged. 

Jasper conceived a fondness for places of 
amuseinent. He tried to saunter into the 
theatre, with.a gay companion, and look at 
the fine ladies there, through his magnificent 
opera-glass; and it afforded him exquisite 
pleasure to exchange looks of recognition 
with those beauties, with whom he had form- 
ed aslight acquaintance. But Jasper felt that 
he was not quite happy, after all—something 
told him that it was selfish for him to %eek 
such enjoyment without Julia; but how could 
he think of being seen with her, before she 
could appear in as rich and beautiful attire as 
the fine ladies in whose smiles his vanity took 
so much delight ? 

So Jasper went into society without Julia; 
and his young head was so filled with the gai- 
eties of the world, that before the winter was 
over, he had nearly discontinued his visits at 
her father’s house, and she was almost forgot- 
ten. But many and many a time, when the 


hollow pleasures he pursued had crumbled in 


his grasp, when the vanitie- of his gay career 
were deprived of their dazzle and their gloss, 
and with an aching head, and an unsatisfied 
heart, he sought his pillow late at night, his 
mind would revert to her, and with sighs and 
tears he would long for the peaceful happiness 
hai he had enjoyed beneath her humble 
f. 

An incident which had occurred late in the 
winter, caused Jasper more uneasiness of 
mind than anything else. He was walking 
down the street, arm-in-arm with a fashion- 
able young gentleman, whose acquaintance 
and good will he was particularly desirous of 
cultivatiag, bowing politely to many a fine- 
looking fellow, and touching his hat to many 
a handsome lady, when he was stopped by a 
hand laid upon his arm, and a well-known 
voice by his side. 

“Ha, Jasper! ie ft you? Glad to see you. 
How do you do?” 
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Jasper turned, and saw Uncle Lucas in his 
working dress, and with a bundle under his 
arm. At almost any other time he would 
have been delighted to see the kind old gen- 
tleman, for a gentleman he was in feeling, if 
not in manners and dress; but on that occa- 
sion, with Mr. Augustus Belbow’s arm locked 
in his, Jasper beheld the good-humored face 
of his old friend with dismay. 

“Ah, how do you do?” he stammered, evi- 
dently ashamed to own the acquaintance of 
Uncle Lucas, in the presence of Mr. Belbow 
and other fashionable young gentlemen who 
were passing. 

“What a stranger you are!” cried the sim- 
ple-minded old man, ‘“ Why don’t you come 
and see us? Have we offended you in any 
way? Why, you used to come every evening; 
and I do believe it is now a month since = 
have been inside the door!” 

Jasper’s embarrassment was painfully vist 
ble. He glanced from Mr. Belbow to Uncle 
Lucas, and from Uncle Lucas to his boots, 
and appeared amazingly anxious to make his 
eseape. At length Uncle Lucas seemed to 
understand what the matter was. He uttered 
a half apology, and with a sorrowful face went 
his way, leaving Jasper in the yreatest per- 
plexity of mind. The young man was con- 
scious that he had hurt the feelings of his kind 
old friend, as well as shocked the pride of his 
new one, and he felt that both must despise 
him. 

“QO, accursed be that fortune which makes 
aman ashamed of his best friends!’’ he mut- 
tered to himself. 

At that moment he :-rdently wished that the 
late Thomas Leroy hau given his property to 
some charitable purpose, and left him as happy 
and contented as before. : 

Several other incidents occurred to perplex 
the young man, and make him wretched. Ow- 
ing to the scanty supplies to which Mr. Wil- 
son’s bounty had dwindled, he was unable to 
make as great a display as he desired; and the 
consequence was, several, whose friendship he 
valued most highly, coolly cut his acquaintance. 

“What are all these friends worth?” ex- 
claimed Jaspey, in despair. ‘“ Their hearts are 
as hollow as bubbles! and for them I have 
sacrificed my happiness, for this chase after 
pleasure is not happiness! It is not such hap- 
piness as I enjoyed when Julia was all the 
World to me, and her friends my friends—be- 
fore this fortune was thought of, and I was 
contented to labor.” 

Then Jasper’s mind reverted to the enjoy- 
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ment he experienced in his occupation’ of en- 
graving, which he compared with the idle 
gaieties that now engaged his attention. But 
he had not the strength to return voluntarily 
to that simpler and happier course of life from 
which the death of his uncle had divorced him, 
although he had felt convinced that the pos- 
session of unbounded wealth could not afford 
him more contentment than he had formerly 
enjoyed. So he assumed a show of gaiety, 
and went one day to borrow a sum of money 
of Mr. Wilson. To his astonishment, he found 
that gentieman cold and stiff, as if he had been 
made of marble. 

“Mr. Leroy,” said the lawyer, “we have 
done everything to advance your interest, 
which, with time, money, and perseverance, 
any man could do. Don’t vex us any more.” 

.. Jasper saw that his friend was excited by 
some unpleasant occurrence. 

“ Really, I do not intend to vex you,” re- 
plied the young man, in a conciliatory tone. 
“And if you are not well rewarded for your 
trouble, when the law has once—” 

“T cannot talk with you now!” interrupted 
Mr. Wilson. “Come another time!” 

“TI do not know why you put on such airs, 
sir,” said Jasper, quickly. “If you are not 
satisfied with the business you have undertak- 
en, I have no doubt I can find plenty of law- 
yers ready to relieve you of any further care 
in the matter.” 

“Do ao, if you can. Nothing would afford 
us greater pleasure,” said Mr. Wilson, with a 
sneer. “It isa thankless undertaking. But 
you will, of course, see to the payment of the 
amall sums with which we have accommodated 
you.” 

“‘ Never fear!” exclaimed Jasper, consider- 
ably irritated. 

He left the office. Mr. Wilson did not call 
him back, as he had expected. Therefore Jas- 
per was alarmed, and went back of his own 
accord, and demanded an explanation. Ae~ 
cordingly, seeing that he could do no better, 
Mr. Wilson explained. 

“We have lately learned,” said he, “that 
your claim is worthless.” 

“Ah!” breathed Jasper, huang pale. “ How 
happens that ?” 

“You remember that your uncle bad a son 
travelling in. Europe—” 

“Who died—” 

“There was the mistake. 4 was a false re- 
port. Your cousin will be in town to- 
morrow.” 

Jasper bowed his head wpon his hands. Af- 
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ter a long sitence he looked up and to the 
great surprise of Mr. Wilson smiled. 

“I wish he were here now,” said he. 

“ Why so?” 

“So that I could tell him how willingly I 
give up all claims upon the estate, which has 
caused me more wretchedness than I have 
suffered in all my life.” 

Jasper returned to his hotel, and spent the 
rest of the day in solitary reflection. The 
next morning his cousin arrived intown. He 
was a generous, manly youth, and the inter- 
view between him and Jasper proved perfect- 
ly satisfactory. The willingness of the latter 
‘to resign the fortune which had flattered his 
hopes, charmed the youthful traveller, and 
taking Jasper warmly by the hand, he earnest- 
ly exelaimed: ~ 3 

“You shall not suffer for this, my dear ¢ous- 
in. I admire your fortitude, under the disap- 
pointment; and rest assured that I shall re- 
member you when my father’s estate is settled. 
Perhaps I can do something for you now. 
Would five hundred be acceptable ?” 

“T am obliged to you,” replied Jasper, shak- 
ing his head. “I want no money, myself, but 
if yeu will be so good as to help me out of 
debt, and settle the business with Wilson and 
Jones, I shall take it asa favor. I consider 
you in some manner to blame for these debts, 
for had you been in the land of the living they 
would not have been contracted.” 

“True; but you should rather blame the 
fellow who swore to my death, when, all the 
time, it was some other unfortunate Leroy, 
who was cut down in the prime of ‘his man- 
hood. But make yourself easy about your 
debts, I will satisfy Wilson & Jones.” 

That evefiing Jasper overhauled his trunks 
until he had found an old suit, which he had 
worn before the death of hie uncle, and which, 
by some good fortune had been preserved. 
He laughed as he drew on the easy-fitting 
pantaloons, but a tear came into his eye as he 
glanced at the well-worn elbows of his coat 
which Julia had often mended. That he put 
on also, and an hour after he was at the door 
of Mr. Houseman’s residence. The night- 
latch was up, and Jasper entering without 
ringing, walked into the sitting-room familiar- 
ly, as of yore. The family were all there, be- 
fore the cheerful grate, as Jasper had found 
them so many times before, in happier days. 
But Uncle Lucas looked less cheerful than 
formerly, the children were less merry, and 
Julia’s face was pale and sorrowful. 

“ Good evening, all!” cried Jasper, in the 
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same gay tone so well remembered there. 
Julia started, looked up, and seeing Jasper 
standing on the threshold—the same Jasper 
he had always been, when she was happiest 
and loved him most—thought it an apparition 
ora dream. But when she saw Uncle Lucas 
bound from his chair and grasp his hand, and 
saw her parents advance towards him with 
looks of joyous ‘surprise, and heard the deiight- 
ed children pronounce his nanie, she knew 
that all was real. 

‘And how are you, this evening?” cried 
Jasper, pressing her hand, for all the worid as 
he had been accustomed to do of yore. “ Why 
do you look surprised ?” 

“You have been away so long!’ 

“QO, dear Julia, say nothing about that if 
you love me. Do not look so reproachfual, 
either. Come, let us all be as we were once— 
let us forget what there is unpleasant in the 
past, and remember only our old happiness.” 

Jasper embraced them all, and obtained 
their forgiveness, and related his story for the 
amusement and edification of all. 

“Tam happy now once more,” he said. “I 
shall not think of fortune again; nor will the 
gaieties of the world tempt my ambition after 
this. I am chred forever of my folly. From 
this time I am yours, my kind friends—yours 
with all my heart, dearest Julia.” 

Julia’s face was no longer pale. She blush- 
ed with pleasure. Her heart overflowed with 
joy, and she shed tears that were not tears of 
sorrow. Ah, there was rejoicing in that house 
that night, and Jasper himself was not the 
least happy of the number. 

On the following day, Jasper made prepera- 
tion to commence work again with his graver, 
and from that time he was never weary of his 
interesting occupation. He thought no more 
of fortune, and the only favor he would ever 
consent to receive from his generous cousin, 
was a small, comfortable, and neatly-farnished 
house, which the latter presented to Julia as 
a wedding gift. 


THE OCOHBAPEST FOOD. 

The cheapest and most nutritious vegetable 
used for food is beans. Professor Lieblg says 
that pork and beans form a compound of sub- 
stances peculiarly ae to furnish all that 
is necessary to support life. A quart of beans 
costs, at Cambridge, eight cents; half a pound 
of pork, six cents. This, as every housekeep- 
er knows, will feed a small family for a day 
with good strengthening food. Four quarts 
of beans and two pounds of corned beef, boiled 
to rags, in fifty quarts of water, will furnish a 
good meal to forty men at a cost of fifty cents 
—one cent anda quarter a meal!—Hail, 





: THE FLORIST. 


Che Florist. 
Thy frait foll well the eoboolbey knows, 
bramble of the brake: 


So pat thou forth thy small white row, 
I love it for his rake. 

Phougn woodbives flower ‘ond roses glow 
O'er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou peed’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy flowers.—E. Eiiort. 


Work for the Month. 

Look over the established stocks, and see which 
are most favorable for grafting; and if you have 
any wood of roses you intend to graft, leave it on 
the trees; but if yop have to obtain wood, seek for 
it in time; and if you get it, plant the tlrickest end 
downward in the ground, in some shady place, be- 
cause they ought not to be grafted till next month, 
and the cuttings will keep some time. The China 
roses in the house, and roses in the forcing-hause, 
must be kept well syringed, aad watched carefully, 
that, in, the event of the green fly attacking them, 
they may be fumigated ss well as syringed. Roses 
in pots should be kept a little moist, and if not 
praned i in autumn, should be pruned directly. Look 
toa “supply of wild stocks, if you have not yet com- 
pleted your arrangements. Bruise the berries which 
have been saved for seed, and rub out the seed 
ready for sowing. 


Raspberries. 

The production of the hardiest varieties of rasp- 
berries is very easy. Any good soil will produce a 
moderate crop, even without trenching ; but in large 
plantations, or where grown extensively for mar- 
ket, a thorough preparation, by trench-ploughing 
or spading, will ensure better crops and more per- 
manent productiveness. The stools should be in 
rows at least four feet apart, and two feet in the 
yows. At the time of transplanting, all the old 
stocks should be cut off—one strong shoot from the 
first year, to bear fruit the next, which at the ap- 
proach of cold weather is laid down and covered 
with earth, especially the more improved and ten- 
der varieties. Soon after the crop of fruit is gath- 
ered, the stalks which bore it should be cut off close 
to the ground, and two or more, according to vigor 
and variety, of the strongest and best situated en- 
couraged to produce bearing wood for the following 
season. Proper stakes or trellises to support the 
fruit-bearing stalks will suggest themselves to every 
grower. By covering the space between the rows 
with decomposed manare in autumn, and incorpo- 
rating it with the earth, will ensure continued fer- 
tility for six or seven years. 

Currants and Gooseberries.' 

These are easily grown at the sides of garden 
walks, on the edge of garden terraces, or in special 
plantations. The fruit is grown on spurs, on wood 
Hot Icss than two years old, and consequently some 
Gecriminating knowledge in pruning and training 
i required. The bushes should be kept open, a 

oes new wood grown each year should be 
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shortened in the following spring. Plants are easi- 
ly grown from cuttings. Wood of the previous 
year's growth, taken from the plants in February, 
and inserted two-thirds of its length in the ground 
as soon as dhe frost is out, will soon make good 
plants, which, while young and vigorous, always 
produce the best fruit. Renewal of planta every 
four or five years is judicious; though with care and 
proper management, they will produce good crops 
of fruit much longer. 


Annuals. 

Annuals are those flowers which are raised from 
seeds alone, in the spring, and which die in the 
autumn. They are again divided into three clasees 
—the tender and more curious kinds; the less ten- 
der or hardier kinds; and the hardiest and common 
kinds. The first week in April is the safest period 
for sowing annuals, as the cutting.winds have 
ceased by that time, and frost is not so much to be 
apprehended. The soft rains, also, fall in warm 
showers, to give life and germ to seeds and plants, 
and they appear in a shorter space of time. 


Biennials. 

Biennials are those flowers which are produced 
by seed, bloom the second year, and remain two 
years in perfection, after which they gradually 
dwindle and die away. Some sorts, however, of 
the biennials afford a continuation of plants by off- 
seta, slips, and cuttings of the tops, and by layers 
and pipings, so that, though the parent flower dies, 
the species are perpetuated, particularly to continue 
curious double-flowered kinds, as for instance, 
double rockets by offsets and cuttings of the young 
flower-stalks; double wallflowers by slips of the 
small top shoots; double sweet-williams by layers 
and pipings; and carnations by layers. 


Perennials. 

Perennials are flowers of many years’ duration, 
and they multiply themselves most abundantly by 
suckers, offsets, parting the roots, etc. They re- 
quire little trouble beyand taking care to renew the 
soil every year or two by a somewhat plentiful sup- 
ply from the compost heap, and by separating the 
offsets, and parting the roots in autumn, to strength- 
en the mother plant. When the flowers are past 
and the stems have decayed, then the operation 
may take place. Choose a showery day for trans- 
planting the roots, or give them a moderate water- 
ing to fix them in their fresh places. When you 
transplant a flower-root, dig a hole with your trowel 
sufficiently large to give the fibres room to lie freely 
and evenly in the ground. If you raise your peren- 
nials from seed, sow it.in the last week in March in 
a bed of light earth, in the open ground. Let the 
bed be in a genial, warm situation, and divide it 
into small compartments—a compartment for each 
sort of seed. Sow the seed thin, and rake or break 
the earth over them finely. Let the larger seed be 
sown half an inch deep, and the smaller seed a 
quarter of an inch. Water the beds in dry weather 
often with a watering-pot, not a jug. 
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Che Bouselvite. 


Rice Sponge Cake. 





Nine eggs, and the weight of them in-sugar; the. 


weight of six in rice flour; have th?” sugar finely 
sifted; mix the sugar and rice together; have the 
whites and the yolks beat separately ; pour the eggs 
at the same time into the rice and sugar; beat the 
whole together about a quarter of an hour, and then 
add of the essence of lemon twenty drops, or rose- 
water. 


Molasses Pie. 

Four eggs (beat the whites separate), one teacup- 
ful of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two tablespoons- 
ful of butter; beat them well together; stir in. one 
teacupful and a half of molasses, and then add the 
white of eggs. Bake on pastry. - 


Rice Cake. 

Mix six ounces of ground rice, the same quantity 
of flour, three-quarters of a pound of fine sugar 
' sifted, nine eggs (the yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately), grate in the rind of a lemon, and beat it 
well half an hour. 


Clove Cake. ’ 

One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, a cup of milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, 
same. of cinnamon, same of cloves; fruit, if you 
choose. 














* Rice Pound Cakes. 


Four ounces of flour, eight ounces of butter, six 
eggs, twelve ounces of sugar, eight ounces of ground 
rice, the peel of a lemon, if you like, which improves 
it, or thirty drops of essence of lemon. 


Portugal Cake. 
One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, eight 


eggs, two spoonsful of lemon-juice, one pound of 
stoned raisins, citron or almonds, as you choose, one 
nutmeg. It is good plain. 








Boda Biscuit. 

To one quart of flour add one teaspoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar, a piece of butter the ‘size of 
an egg, sweet and sour milk enough t *wet it, add 
a little salt. 


Silver Cake. t 

One and a half cups of sugar, three-quarters of a 
cup of sweet milk, three cups of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, half of soda, the whites of 
eight eggs, one teaspoonful of essence of lemon. 


Gold Cake. 

One cup of sugar, half a cep of butter, the yolks 
of eight eggs, half a cup of sweet milk, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of 
goda, two cups of flour, and half a nutmeg. 








A. good Paste for Tarts. 

One pound and a half of flour, half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of lard, one teaspoonful of soda, 
sufficient water to form a stiff dough. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Brown Bread. 
A very nice loaf of brown bread may be made in 


the following manner, and it will seldom trouble 
the most delicate stomach :—One and a half pints of 
Indian meal, one and a half pints of Graham or 
coarse wheat meal, one and a half pints of sour 
milk, two small teaspoons of soda, three spoons of 
molasses and one teaspoon of salt. Dissolve the 
soda in about half a pint of hot water and mix all 
together. Bake two or three hours in a slow oven. 
This loaf is very nice to be steamed in a deep pot 
with a tight cover three or four hours. Put your 
bread in a tin pail with a close cover, and don’t let 
the water get into the pail. 


Corn Breakfast Cake. 

A housekeeper contributes the following to the 
American Agriculturist, with a sample of the result 
for the editer, which. he pronounces “‘not bad te 
take.” The writer says:—“ My ‘cook, Kate, is to 
be credited with the mixture, if you like it"! Mix 
well, by sifting, one pint of Indian meal, two table- 
spoonsful of wheat flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. Mix rapidly 
and thoroughly with one pint of sweet milk, one 
beaten egg, and butter the size of anegg. Bake in 
a shallow pan twenty minutes, in a hot oven. 


Soda Muffins. 

The following receipt affords a dish of light, 
spongy, most quickly made muffins :—to two pounds 
of flour add one teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, and half a teaspoonful of sugar; 
mix thoroughly, with salt to taste, and make into a 
stiff batter with some milk; beat well for a few min- 
utes. Have ready a hot earthen pan, well buttered, 
also rings for the purpose. Pour in the batter, 
nearly half an inch thick; bake a nice brown on 
each side. 





Sponge Cake. 

Weigh seven eggs and take gn equal weight of 
sugar, then weigh five eggs and take an equal 
weight of flour; break the eggs, keeping the whites 
separate, put your sugar into the yolk, grate in a 
lemon-peel, then beat it an hour. Put the juice of 
the lemon into the whites, beat twenty minutes, put 
half of the whites into the yolks, sift in the flour, 
stir in the remainder of the whites, and bake. 


Veal, or Poultry Cake. 

Take cold boiled veal, or fresh meat of any kind; 
chop it fine, with one-third the quantity of cold 
ham; soak acup of bread-crumbs in milk, mix 
with the meat, season with grated Icemon-peel or 
powdered thyme, or, if these cannot be had, pepper 
and nutmeg will do. Beat up an egg with half a 
cup of cream, and put it in. Bake in a dish and 
eat cold; cut in slices like cheese. 


Baked Rice Pudding. 

Two cups of rice, two quarts of milk, half a cup 
of sugar, a large teaspoonful of salt; bake it two 
hours; serve it up with, butter. 


‘ CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


Odd Experiment. 

A farmer of Hauborum, France, has just tried the 
experiment of fattening cattle by the use of cod 
liver oil. The trial was first made upon two calves, 
eight sheep and two pigs. The result surpassed all 
expectation. In ninety days they were gll in prime 
condition, the flesh being perfectly white, and easy 
of digestion. The quantity given was, to the pigs 
sixty-three grammes (two ounces) per day, to the 
theep thirty-one gramimes, and to the calves fifty 
grammes. For the calves the oil was mixed with 
bran and chopped straw, for the sheep with bruised 
beans, and for the pigs with their regular food. 





Pranklin’s Whistle. 

A well-dressed lady from the country recently 
called at the Historical Rooms in Hartford, and 
after inspecting the other curiosities, requested to 
be shown the whistle which Franklin paid too dear 
for, as she had been informed it was kept there. 
The attendant, though slightly taken aback at first, 
rallied in time to exhibit an ancient pitch-pipe that 
happened to lie near. The visitor, having exam- 
ined the curiosity attentively, departed with evident 
satisfaction at having seen with her own eyes the 
instrumént that sounded the key-note to Poor Rich- 
ard’s proverbs. 

Singular Discovery. . 

A farmer near Barre the other day killed a sheep, 
in the stomach of which were found about twenty 
balls, varying from two and one-half to seven inch- 
es in circumference, and as hard as wood; the larg- 
est was about the size of a cricket-ball. On exami- 
nation it was found that the balls were composed of 
wool, closely compressed. The sheep must have 
eaten the wool, which, proving quite indigestible, 
had accumulated in its stomach. The animal was 
quite healthy, and when killed weighed 96 pounds. 


A Mummy from South America. 

The secretary of the Smithsonian Institute has 
reeeived a mummy and several skulls, forwarded 
from Valparaiso by A. Reed, M.D. This gentle- 
man states that the mummy (a female) was found 
on the west coast of Patagonia, in latitude 44 de- 
grees south, about two months before. Its appear- 
ance is essentially different from and superior to 
that of any race known to inhabit that country at 
present. The skulls were those of Auracanian In- 
dians killed in battle with the Chilians. 





A boy twelve years of age, named Hurl, escaped 
from the Indian attack on a gettlement near Lake 
Shetck, Minnesota, and carried and led his baby 
brother, two years old, sixty miles to New Ulm, the 
vearest settlement. The “babes in the woods” 
were fourteen days making the journey, subsisting 
on wild fruits and roots. -The mother of the chil- 
dren has since been rescued. 
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An African Oongregation. 

Dr. Livingstone says the peccadilloes of the Afri- 
can women during sermon are very troublesome. 
When preaching on the most solemn subjects, a 
woman might be observed to look round, and see- 
ing a neighbor seated on her dress, gives her a 
hunch witb her elbow to make her move off; the 
other would return it with interest, and perhaps the 
remark, ‘Take the nasty thing away with you.” 
Then three or four would begin to hustle the first 
offenders, and the men to swear at them all by way 
of enforcing silence. The main objection of the 
chiefs to Christianity is the abandonment of poly- 
gamy. One would not learn to read the Bible, be- 
ing afraid that it might change his heart, and make’ 
him content with only one wife like Sechele. No, 
no; he wanted always to have five wives at least. . 





Fishing by Steam. 
A novel experiment is tq be tried by a steam 


fishing-vessel lately fitted up at Leith. Her trawl- 
ing gear, which is very heavy, is to be wound up 
by.a capstan driven by steam-power, and all living 
tish thus taken will be put into a well, or salt water 
aquarium, having a constant circulation of water 
through it, and thus the fish will be kept in exist- 


‘ence until brought to market. This is said to be 


the first direct application of the steam engine to 
the purpose of catching fish. 


A singular Presentiment. 

Mr. Tainlor, whose sudden death lately occurred 
in Hartford, had indulged through the week a belief 
that he should live but a few days, and that his de- 
parture would be sudden. In pursuance of this 
idea he visited the cethetery with a member of his 
family, selected the place and gave directions rela- 
tive to his burial. In addition to this he made sun- 
dry gifts and disposed of some of his personal prop- 
erty. 

Curious Delusion. 

A man belonging to Medford, but at work near 
Moosehead Lake, recently cut off his hand. He 
had been intently reading the passage of Scripture - 
which says, “If thy mnght hand offend thee, cut it 
off.” Placing his hand upon a log, he cut it off 
just below the thumb; but not being satistied, he 
struck with his axe again, and cut it off at the 
wrist. This did not satisfy him, and he cut it off a 
little higher up. 


An old ’Un. 

The editor of the Martford Courant has seen 
what he calls a ‘common box turtle,” caught on 
the farm of Mr. Loomis, in Bloomfield, which is 
known to be over fifty years old. In 1811, the 
fatherof Mr. Loomis caughit the turtle and marked 
him. Again in 1883 he be caught and marked 
by Rev. Reuben Loomis, #88 now the old fellow 
has turned up again, alive and kicking. 
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GRANARY OF THE WORLD. 


In his book of travels in the United States, 
recently published, Mr. Trollope says :—I was 
at Chicago and at Buffalo in October, 1861. I 
went down to the granaries, and climbed up 
into the elevators. I saw the wheat running 
in rivers from one vessel to another, and from 
railroad vans up into huge bins on the top 
stories of the warehouses; for there rivers of 
food run up hill as easily as they do down. I 
saw corn measured by the forty bushel measure 
with as much ease as we measure an ounce of 
cheese, and with greater rapidity. I ascer- 
tained that the work went on, through the 
week and Sunday, day and night incessantly ; 
rivers of wheat and rivers of maize ever run- 
ning. I saw men bathed in corn as they dis- 
tributed it in its flow. Isaw bins by the score 
laden with wheat, in each of which bins there 
was space for a comfortable residence. I 
breathed the flour, and drank the flour, and 
felt myself to be enveloped in a world of 
breadstuffs. And then I believed, understood, 
and brought it home to myself as a fact, that 
here in the corn lands of Michigan, and amid 
the bluffs of Wisconsin, and an the high table 
plains of Minnesota, and the prairies of Llli- 
nois, God had prepared the food for the in- 
creasing millions of the eastern world, as also 
for the coming millions of the western. I be- 
gan to know what it was for a country to 
overflow with milk and honey, to burst with 

“its fruits, and be smothered by its own riches. 
From St. Paul down the Mississippi, by the 
shores of Wisconsin and Iowa, by the ports 
on Lake Pepin, by La Crosse, from which one 
railway runs eastward, by Prairie du Chien, 
the terminus of a second, by Dunleith, Fulton 
and Rock Island, from which three other lines 
Tun eastward, all through that wonderful State 
of Illinois—the farmer's &ipry—along the ports 
of the great lakes, through Michigan, Llinois, 
Ohio, and further Penpsylvania, up to Buffalo, 
the great gate of the Western Ceres, the loud 
cry was this—* How shall we rid ourselves of 
our corn and wheat?” The result has been 
the passage of 60,000,000 bushels of breadstu fis 
through that gate in one year! Let those 


oN 


who are susceptible of statistics ponder that. 
For those who are not, I can only give this 
advice—let them go to Buffalo in October and 
look for themselves. 





PROFITS OF MENDICANCY.—An English 
paper mentions the arrest of an old and invet- 
erate beggar, pretending to be deaf and dumb, 
upon whose person was found a great number 
of articles. Among other things, were found 
& prayer-book, some written prayers, and sev- 
eral memorandum books, from which it was 
clearly proved that the rascal kept a daily 
entry of his collections and expenditures, be- 
sides a work known as the “ Beggar’s Direc- 
tory,” containing the names and residences of 
all the most charitable persons throughout the 
kingdom, with the best resting-places for the 
night. He was arrested at the Isle of Wight, 
and some idea of the amount of money col- 
lected by such vagabonds may be formed, 
when it was found, on examining his cash- 
book, that the islands of J ersey and Guernsey 
alone furnished him with the sum of £10 3a, 
6d. for the trouble of tramping twelve days 
only in collecting it. 





PRINTING BUSINESS IN THE STATE OF 
NEw YorK.—The late census returns of man- 
ufacturing establishments of New York reveal 
the astonishing fact that more capital is em- 
ployed in carrying on the printing trade than 
in any other business, the amount being over : 
eight and a half millions! Over six thousand 
persons are employed in printing, and the va- 
rious establishments use up about $5,000,000 
worth of raw material, ink, paper, etc.,-per 
annum, producing over $11,000,000 worth of 
books, papers, etc. 





THE TAX-MAN AFTER THE CRINOLINE.— 
The commissioner pf internal revenue has de- 
cided that the manufacture of cord, tape and 
covered wire, employed in making hoop-skirts, 
is liable to a tax of three per cent. ad valorem. 





DUELLIST—a moral coward, seeking to hide 
the pusillanimity of his mind by affecting a 
corporeal courage. 
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THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 

God forbid that we should underrate, or in 
any way cheapen the glorious era of freedom 
in which we live, but still we do sometimes 
find our spirit turning back to the chivalrous 
days of “Richard the Lion-Hearted,” and his 
Saracen antagonist, Saladin. Though, in com- 
parison with this enlightened period, the days 
of knight-errantry were times of barbarism, 
still on the dark ages that preceded them 
they were a shining improvement, and bore 
many ennobling traits of character, transmit- 
ting even to us brilliant examples of dauntless 
heroism, and models of reproachless chivalry. 
The age of chivalry came fully to light in 
times when Christianity was only a dim taper, 
and might made right, moral power was weak 
indeed, and rapine, lust and murder were the 
common vices of the times; but this institu- 
tion developed the character of woman, and 
led to the appreciation of her virtues. The 
love of God and the ladies was enjoined as the 
first great duty of a knight, and he bore a 
motto on his shield to this effect. Courtesy, 
hospitality and courage became the virtues of 
the age, and the fraternity of knights lived in 
obedience to their dictates. In this view do 
we look upon the period to which we refer, as 


defective in its application to present society; 


bat, after all, an admirably adapted and noble 
system for those peculiar times. Who has not 
learned from~his very infancy to honor in his 
heart the spirit, even though it may have been 
fanatical, that led five millions of men at arms 
to lay their bones on the plains of Asia? and 
who has not thrilled with chivalrous fire when 
he read of the loud anthems chanted on sacred 
Calvary itself, which had cost a thousand 
bloody victories to attain? Never before was 
there such a sacrifice of blood and gold, and 
all by men of bravery and daring, who firmly 
believed they were serving God! Look for a 
moment upon the motives of the more modern 
European wars—their object has been to gain 
wealth and power, territory and command; 
but the gallant knights and their followers in 
the Crusades were actuated only by a noble 
and spiritual idea. Collected together from 
all parts of Europe, they were bound by one 
simple, undivided purpose, the rescue of the 
holy sepulchre from Saracenic pollution ; even 
stronger motives than avarice, ambition, or 
glory, moved them—a craving for spjritual 
right. 

The flower of European chivalry, led on by 
such men as Hugh the Great, Tancred, Coeur 
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Germany, were not sacrificed in vain, for out 
of the Crusaders sprang the first germs of ex- 
tended civilization, and by the example of the 
knight errants, bravery, honor, devout piety, 
and the veneration of the gentler sex, have 
become fixed and cherished principles. For 
our own part, we cannot look back upon those 
times without peculiar emotions; and we be- 
lieFe the study of the period of the Crusades 
affords not only a delightful occupation, but 
also inculcates ennobling principles. Not that 
we would wish to see Don Quixotes spring- 
ing up, with spurs and helmets as of old, but 
because we would have the reader look upon 
the period of which we have spoken under- 
standingly, and to his own improvement. 
—_—— D8 oe 
DON’T BORROW TROUBLE. 

There is a class of people who are con- 
stantly borrowing trouble by anticipating evil 
ahead, and it is ills that never happen which 
chiefly makes them wretched. A cheerful 
expectation of the best is a fountain of joy in 
itself, for though chill disappointment may 
mect us now and then, still the warm and ge- 
nial sunshine of hope renews ard vivifies our 
spirit. There is no greater sign of a coward 
heart than the constant anticipation of evil. 
Such a person prepares the ground for the 
seed, a8 it were, and In his constant search for 
trouble, ten to one, he wili find it, for it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that evil may be 
wooed and won by these distrustful people. 
Let none of our readers foster such a suspi- 
cious spirit, but rather look at the bright side- 
of things; a man’s mind {is the citadel of his 
possessions, and no enemy can conquer that, 
unless some treacherous infirmity within turns 
traitor. Therefore show a bold front to the 
visits of misfortune, not meet it half way with 
unbarred gates. And when ills have abso- 
lutely come, do not go about and tell your 
troubles to every one you meet. Some people 
are forever telling their troubles, but believe 
us, it is a trite and truthful old maxim, that 
people do not like to haye unfortunate men for 
acquaintances. 


CRINOLINE AND PARADISE.—A clergymm 
has administered the following warning to 
crinoline wearers: “ Let women beware, while 
putting on their profuse and expansive attire, 
how narrow are the gates of paradise.” 

ED rs 

A Htiyt.—As perfume is to the rose, so is 

good nature to the lovely. Ill nature renders 


de Leon, Philip of France, and Frederic of : the prettiest face disagreeable. 
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ENNUI. 


This is a French word, but it has been de- 
servedly naturalized, because it expresses a 
source of trouble from which those who speak 
the English language are unfortunately not 
exempt. The complaint has been described 
by Pascal in the following words :—* One feels 
an insupportable annoyance in living with 
himself, and thinking of himself—hence, all 
his care is to forget himself, and let this short 
and precious life flow on without reflection.” 
Ennui is a domestic fiend, as troublesome as 
the demon of Frankenstein. It is the curse of 
the gentleman loafer, and is born of idleness 
and want of occupation. Like other kinds of 
misery, it drives men into bad company, causes 
them to seek for extraordinary excitement to 
induce forgetfulness, and makes them associ- 
ate with ghmesters, wine-bibbers and black- 
guards. <A French gentleman, laboring under 
this affliction, when a beggar told him he was 
suffering from hunger, answered, “ Happy 
rascal, how I envy you!” 

“Ennui,” it is said by an English writer, 
“drove Alexander the Great to India, and 
poyerty has often sent a vast number of per- 
sons to the same place, which, in both in- 
stances, has produced a great deal of blood- 
shed and robbery—and so far, things are pretty 
much on the square. But who ever heard of 
poverty’s making a man get tipsy with his 
mistress, and set fire to Persepolis? Who 
ever knew poverty to offer a reward for the 
discovery of new pleasures? Was poverty 
ever reduced to kill flies ?—or (coming nearer 
home), did poverty ever make aman walk a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, or ride 
one hundred and fifty miles, walk twenty, and 
kill forty brace of birds, all within the narrow 
space of one natural day ? 

Ennui is, in fact, the particular plague of the 
rich and great, and is one of those make- 
weights in the scale of compensation by which 
Providence eqnalizes conditions in this sublu- 
nary world. The wood-sawyer, who earns the 
wherewithal to live by severing gigantic logs 
into portable fragments, may be weary when 
night ccmes, but one thing is certain, he is 
not troubled with ennui; he eats his frugal 
supper, and lies down on his humble bed to 
enjoy a dreamless and refreshing sleep, while 
the monarch or the courtier tosses on his bed 
of down, racking his brain to discover what 
he shall do to-morrow. ; 

Crowned heads are famous for suffering 
ennui, and though they do not probably appre- 
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real god-send to them. What a luxury for a 
stupid and sleep-consumed king, whose hours 
hang listlessly on his hands, to be roused in 
the middle of the night or gray of morning by 
the sharp rattle.of musketry before his palace 
gates, and to be forced to escape by the back 
stairs, and climb over a garden wall, and risk 
breaking his neck to save his head! A popu- 
lar revolution is a sovereign remedy for royal 
ennui ! 





THE TOMB OF VIRGIL 
The locality of the grave of many a genius 
is now lost to the world. Even the tomb of 
Virgil, near Naples, which has been for so 
many centuries visited by travellers, and re- 


‘garded by them with veneration, as having 


once retained the ashes of the great poet, can- 
not be pronounced with confidence genuine. 
It isa small square building with a rounded 
roof, and stands on the very brink of a preci- 
pice immediately above the entrance to the 
subterranean tunnel of Posillippo, a beautiful, 
and we learn, faithful view of which was given 
in Waugh’s Italy. The old entrance to the 
tomb has been enlarged, and a modern win- 
dow cut through the wall. The interior is a 
vaulted cell about twelve feet square, having 
many small recesses for urns. The urns, if 
‘ever any filled these recesses, are now want- 
ing; and with them, of course, the one con- 
taining the ashes of the great poet. 
_——— $+ Ooo 


NEw HAMPSHIRE GIRLS.—The girls in 
New Hampshire are as good as they are pret- 
ty, which is high praise. Fourteen of them 
went the other night to the house of an aged 
farmer in Brentwood, who has sent three sons 
to the war, and husked One hundred bushels 
of corn for him. 

——— Oe 


WORTH THINKING OF.—Save all your paper 
scraps, printed or otherwise, and old cotton 
and linen rags. Keep a bag handy, and when 
full, the paper-dealers will give you from six 
to ten cents per pound for them, paper-stock 
being so scarce. 

_—_—— OO 

CunNING.—Cunning leads to knavery; it is 
but a step from one to the other, and that 
very slippery ; lying only makes the difference ; 
add that to cunning and {t is knavery. 

———_—_——__¢- Dee _—_—___—-—_ 

TURKEY.—The sultan of Turkey is getting 

up an iron-clad navy. Four “screws” are 


ciate the remedy, a popular revolution is a | building for him in England. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAMEP 
“What's in a name?” We believe that this 
pertinent question is asked by 


“Miss Juliet . 

Capulet, 

Who took a dose of hellebore,’’ 
and the young lady answers her own question, 
by saying that “a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Begging the young 
lady’s pardon, however, we would assert that 
there is a great magic in a name, a fact which 
all experience goes to prove. Call a place of 
amusement, for instance, a theatre, and grave 
people shun it as they would the pestilence; 
call it a museum, and they will flock to it in 
crowds. Does not this answer the query, 
-what’s in a name? 

If a man is an avowed gambler, he is a 
wretch ; but if he is a speculator, he is a very 
honest fellow, particularly if he makes money ; 
for success is the universal criterion by which 
we shape our judgment. 


ates mm exclaims ancient Pistol; “a fico for the 
Csaaey, the wise it call.” 


“If I rob aman for my benefit,” says the 
sententious Augustus Tomlinson, “I commit 
a dishonest action; but if I say that I am re- 
lieving the necessities of the poor (meaning 
my own), I am performing a praiseworthy 
deed of benevolence.” And who, with mod- 
ern events before his eyes, will gainsay Mr. 
Tomlinson’s logic ? 

The taking of human life is characterized as 
murder ; but the same operation, if styled war, 
is a legitimate transaction, and makes the 
difference between a felon and a hero. An 
unmelodious name is death to an author. 
Amos Cottle might have written like Milton 
and Byron in vain; and nobody would have 
read Barry Cornwall’s productions, if they had 
been announced as the works of Mr. Proctor. 
Charles Lamb’s condemned farce turns upon 
this point. His hero gets along very well 
while he is simply known as Mr. H.; but as 
soon as his name is found out to be Hogsflesh, 
the ladies first, and then All his friends aban- 
don him. 


“Phebus! what a neme, 
To fill the sounding trump of future fame !"’ 


An euphonious name is often a sure pass- 
port to success with the fair sex. Who ever 
heard of a Belleville, or a Montmorency, or a 
Mortimer, or a Howard, wooing in vain, par- 
ticularly if they addressed pretty women with 
ugly names, and consequently in a fever to 
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change them? The responsibility that rests 
upon fathers and mothers in the matter of 
naming their children is.a great. one; but it is 
sometimes exercised in a provoking manner. 
We remember a man in Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts, a descendant of the pilgrims, 
who was named “ After-much-tribulation-we- 
enter-into-the-kingdom-of-heaven Clapp !”— 
This is a fact, and who will now ask, in sober 
earnestness, “ what’s in a name ?” 


" aneueee oe rose would be sweet were it not called 
Though ‘evil called good, would our peace still 


oppose 
Though gall would be bitter were honey its name, 
And a ae christened bear, were a mouse all the 


Yet ho ks hae not felt the strong power of a word— 
The ee ae thrills us when some names are 





LARGE CANNON.—Cannon of large calibre 
are supposed by many to be an entirely new 
invention, and many persons evidently believe 
that the Rodman fifteen inch guns are the 
largest ever made. This is far from being 
true, however, and modern workmen have yet 
to attain the success of the ancients in large 
ordnance. The Sultan of Turkey has twenty- 
twoinch and twenty-eight inch guns mounted, 
at Constantinople and the Dardanelles. But 
the great gun of all is at the Kremlin of Mos- 
cow. This is thirty-six inch calibre, eighteen 
feet long, and weighs 97,500 pounds—almost 
fifty tons! It was made, so says its inscrip- 
tion, by Andrew Tchoff, at Moscow, in 1586, 
two hundred and seventy-six years ago. 





WHERE ENGLAND GETS HER TIMBER.— 
Great Britain and Ireland import annually 
some 27,000,000 cubic feet, or 540,000 loads of 
Canadian pine timber, the greater part of 
which is manufactured on the Ottawa River 
and its tributaries. The operations of this 
manufacture extend over upward of 11,000 
square miles, and give employment to more 
than 40,000 men. 

me na I 

A Goop REAson.— Joseph Miller mentions 
an Irishman who enlisted in the seventy-fifth 
regiment, so as to be near his brother, who 
was in the seventy-fourth. 

—_—_—————_4+-see-> 

PROBABLY NOT.—Philosophers tell us that 
nature never errs. They certainly cannot 
mean human nature. 

————__$- see? ———_—__—_ 

Just so.—If a man could have half his 

wishes, he would double his troubles. Poa 
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DELUDED AND THE) DELUDER. 

It used to be thought that certain persons 
had peculiar faculties for curing diseases, 
while in many instances charms were put in 
requisition for the same purpose. Dr. Arm- 
strong relates a curious anecdote in connec- 
tion with the latter superstition. It seems 
Chief Justice Holt, an English jurist, when a 
young man, went to a tavern in a country 
town with some friends, to have a frolic, and 
that they did not recollect the fact of their 
having no money until they had run up a long 
score. In this dilemma Holt was called upon 
to get them out of the scrape, and observing 
that the landlord’s daughter was suffering 
from an ague fit, he at once collected several 
plants, mixing them up with a great deal of 
mock ceremony, rolled them into a ball, and 
tied them round the girl’s neck; scrawling 
first, however, grotesque letters upon the 
piece of parchment in which the plants were 
wrapped. Much to the surprise of the con- 
juror and his friends, the ague departed, and 
the girl seemed quite well. The landlord was 
so grateful for the cure, that he gladly made 
Holt a present of the bill himself and friends 
had run up, and even offered to pay some- 
thing handsome. Now, the strangest part 
of the story is yet to be told. Some years 
after, when Holt was promoted to the bench, 
a woman was brought before him for witch- 
craft—the last ever tried for that offence in 
England—and, strange as it may seem, she 
made no defence, but simply stated that she 
had effected certain cures by means of a ball, 
which she produced. This very ball proved 
to be the identical one which the judge had 
made in his youthful days. 





TIME AND ETERNITY.—A Christian trav- 
eller tells us, that he saw the following admo- 
nition printed on a folio sheet in an inn in Sa- 
voy :—“ Understand well the force of the words 
—a God, a moment, an eternity; a God who 
sees you, a moment which flies from you, an 
eternity which awaits you; a God whom you 
serve so ill, a moment of which you so little 
profit, an eternity which you hazard so rashly.” 

— en 

A QUESTION.—No doubt there is room 
enough in the world for men and women, but it 
inay be a serious question whether the latter are 
not now taking up more than their share of it. 

—_— Horo 

SLIPPERY WaAys.—It is upon the smooth 


ice we slip; the rough path is safest for the 
feet. 


h 
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ENGLISH PHLEGM. 

A French author visiting London lately, 
sends to a journal in Paris a vivid description 
of it, as it appears to his French eyes. One 
feature is this: “ Nobody talks, nobody bawls, 
nobody laughs. Even the dogs do not bark; 
and when I say this, I beg you believe that I 
am not joking. In the first place one meets 
few dogs; then those one does meet have a 
way of jogging along the street which suffi- 
ciently indicates that they have the right to 
be there; they look like dogs who own city 
property. They do not look about which 
way to go; they do not stop to talk with their 
canine acquaintances; they go straight ahead 
in a quiet trot; one is half inclined to think 
they are dogs going to do their business, or 
on their way home after doing all they had to 
do on ’change or at the Docks. The horses 
have a very different gait. Something of the 
English axiom, ‘Time is money,’ has made its 
way into their minds or legs. They do not 
lose a minute; on they speed in a good round 
trot, conscious of the value of the capital they 
represent. Ah, how little they are like French 
horses—always fond of idling about, alas! like 
their masters. Nobody has ever calculated 
the amount of economy represented by the 
silence of an Englishman.” 

———_———___+ aoe >—__—_—_———_- 

Hot-Airn FuRNACES.—It has been found on 
careful investigation that buildings often take 
fire from the hot air of furnaces, in conse- 
quence of the wood-work being too near the 
register. Both hot-air and steam-pipes, if 
they come in contact with weod, will in time 
set fire to it, and persons cannot be too careful 
in putting furnaces into their houses. 

—_— H+ DOP 

ETIQUETTE OF THE QUARTER DECK.—A 
sub-lieutenant on board of her majesty’s ship 
Resistance, has been court-martialed and repri- 
manded for disrespect to his captain in speak- 
ing to him with his left hand in his pocket. 

—————_¢- «oe a —___—_—_— 

IMITATING NATURE.—We are often told to 
imitate nature. Still we shouldn’t imitate her 
too literally. We.needn’t dress in green vel- 
vet through the summer because she does. 

GP Pree 

A 8ERIOUS QUESTION.—What is it probable 
that sausages are made of, when a cat, at the 
smell of them, spits and gets her back up? 

ee a Ee rc 

PRIDE’s LAST DisH.—Pies and puddings 
generally come the last. The last things that 
pride eats is humble pie. 
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- ORIENTAL LIFE. 

A letter in the London Spectator photo- 
graphs oriental life at the ‘Sweet Waters of 
Asia—being those of a muddy little rivulet 
which flows into the sparkling Bosphorus some 
four miles above Constantinople. Along the 
side of this stream, at its junction with the 
Bosphorus, is a small level plain, which has 
been long the resort of the Turkish women. 
Here they come once a week on their Sundays, 
to look at the hills and the Bosphorus without 
the interference of blinds and jalousies, and at 
some other human beings besides the slaves 
and other inmates of their own harems. “ You 
arrive there,” says the writer, “in a caique, 
and find yourself at a jump plump in the mid- 


dle of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. . 


The sultan has built a superb kiosk (summer- 
house) here, with a facade and. balustrade of 
beautiful white marble, one hundred yards 
long, fronting the Bosphorus. Outside the 
enclosure of this kiosk, at the Bosphorus end 
of the little plain, and some fifty yards from 
the shore, is a fine square marble fountain, 
with texts from the Koran in green and gold 
upon it, and steps all round. A few plane 
trees give a little shade round it. On all the 
steps of the fountain, along the kiosk garden 
wall, under the plane trees, and out on the 
turf of the valley, are seated Turkish women 
of every rank, from the grand vizier’s wife and 
family, on superbly embroidered cushions and 
carpets, and cloaked in the most fascinating 
purple and pink silks, down to the poor men’s 
wives, in faded stuffs, on old scraps of drugget 
which a rag collector would scarcely pick out 
of the gutter. Others of the veiled women are 
driving slowly round the little plain in the 
strangest carriages, just like Cinderilla’s coach 
in the children’s books, or in arabas drawn by 
two oxen, dnd ornamented with silk or cotton 
hangings. Here the poor women sit, or drive, 
or walk for an hour or two, and smoke cigar- 
ettes, and eat fruit and sweetmeats, and drink 
coffee, which viands are brought with them or 
supplied by itinerant dealers on the ground. 
So far the scene is just what it might have 
been in the days of Haroun Alraschid, and the 
black eunuchs standing about or walking by 
the carriages seem to warn off all contact with 
the outer world. But what is the fact? There 
were English and French ladies sitting on the 
carpets of the grand vizier’s wife and talking 
with her. There were men and women of all 
nations walking about or sitting close by the 
veiled groups, and plenty of Turkish men 
looking on, or themselves talking to unbeliev- 
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ers, and seeming to think that it was all quite 
natural. It is impossible in a few words to ° 
convey the impression pf utter incongruity 
which this and other scenes of the same kind 
gives one. Islamism and Frankism (western 
civilization, or whatever you like to call it—I 
dare not call it Christianity) are no longer at 
arm’s length. They are fairly being stirred 
up together. What will come of it ?” 





SWI8S LAKES, 

The ancient lake habitations of Switzerland 
have lately been made the subject of much 
study, and many interesting discoveries and 
deductions have been made concerning the 
early inhabitants of Europe, and especially of 
Switzerland. It seems plain that there was 
once a time when these people were not in 
any degree further advanced in civilization 
than our Indians or the Esquimaux. They 
lived in villages of huts, built of sticks and 
lined with mud. These cabins were erected 
upon piles driven into the mud of the lakes, it 
is supposed for the purpose of protection from 
wild beasts. The inhabitants of the first ages, 
at least, seem to have possessed no metallic 
instruments, and only those of the rudest 
character formed from stone, or from bone 
and wood. In consequence of the extraordi- 
nary dryness and coldness of the weather dur- 
ing the winters of 1853 and 1854, the Swiss 
lakes fell to a level the very lowest on record. 
These ynusual conditions, unfavorable to navi- 
gation, enabled the Swiss archzologists to 


‘make the investigations which have led to 


these very interesting discoveries. A full ac- 
count of them may be found in a paper by 
John Lubbock, Esq., in Silliman’s Journal for 
September. 





A MODERN Patr—lIt is undeniable, says 
Prentice, that in America it takes three to 
make a pair—he, she, and a hired girl. Had 
Adam been a modern, there would have been 
a hired girl in Paradise to look after little 
Abel and “raise Cain.” 





A TrurH.—He who brings ridicule to bear 
against truth finds in his hand a blade with- 
out a hilt—one more likely to cut himself 
than anybody else. 





SINGULAR.—Richard Thompson, of Lon- 
don, expired almost instantly, recently, on 
seeing his daughter in her wedding-dress, 


a. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Constantinople has been visited lately by a 
fearfully destrucfive conflagration. 


The city of Jeddo, Japan, contains 5,000,000 
souls; some streets are twenty miles long. 


A railway has just been built in New Zea- 
land about fourteen miles in length. 


The drinkers and smokers in England pay 
Ha 7 ae interest of the national debt, so it 
said. 


The emperor of Austria proposes to restore 
the confiscated estates of political refugees on 
the occasion of the marriage of his brother— 
granting an amnesty at the same time. 


The fishermen in the Spey are turning their 
attention to catching pear! oysters, and very 
many are taken from pin-head size to that of a 
pea—the larger ones of great value. 


Every geographical square mile of Europe 
is burdened with an average of over fifty dol- 
lars of public debt, and every inhabitant with 
an average of more than thirty-five dollars. 


The Turin papers announce the arrival in 
that city of Klapka, Kossuth and Teleki, who, 
it is added, are preparing to start for Greece 
with a large number of Hungarians. 


The Grand Duchy of Baden is taking a les- 
son from Sir Rowland Hill, and has recently 
adopted the’ penny postage (three kreutzers) 
throughout the entire country. 


It ‘is stated that nine thousand Italian 
priests have just presented a petition to the 
pope, in which they entreat of him, in the 
name of religion, to abandon the temporal 
power. 


The Duke de Grammont, who killed the 
French editor in a duel near Paris, has fled in- 
to Belgium, to avoid the police; but they will 
not harm him, as such events are said to be pe- 
culiar to polite French life. 


In the course of the excavatibns now car- 
ried on outside St. Sebastian’s Gate, at Rome, 
an extensive ancient Jewish cemetery has been 
discovered, which abounds in sarcophagi, 
paintings, inscriptions, &c. 

A little comedy by Schiller, the very exis- 
tence of which had been carefully concealed 
by its owner—hitherto unpublished—has come 
to light, and is in the hands of his surviving 
uae witha view toits being given to the 
public. 

An unlooked-for supply of cotton has sug- 
gested itself to the spinners of Rouen In pro- 
moting a general battue among the owrfers of 
mattresses and bedding stuffed with that arti- 
cle, in almost every household. Immense 
stores of the welcome material have come to 
the market from those hidden recesses. 


At a banquet recently given at Tronisoe in 
Norway, a dish of fresh beef was served which 
was found last summer in some tin cases buri- 
ed at Spitzbergen. According to indisputable 
indication these cases were placed there by 
the Parry expedition in 1826. The meat was 
Pace fresh, and had not contracted any 

ad odor. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The ons house at Constantinople is under 
the special patronage of the sultan. 


Statistics show-that Russia has now a popu- 
lation of over 65,000,000 souls. 


Bombay has been enriched £4,000,000 by 
the increase in the price of cotton. 


American broadcloth is now acknowledged 
to be as good as the imported article. 


A bank manager in Manchester, England, 
named Andrews, is under arrest for swindling 
the customers of the institution. 


A clergyman, Rev. John Williams, incum- 
bent of Buxton, England, has just been con- 
victed of poaching, and sentenced to pay a 
fine. 

The Prussian contributors of mineral speci- 
mens to the International Exhibition have 
made a present of their collection to the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

The bride elect of the Prince of Wales is 
named Alexandra Carolino Maria Charlotte 
Louisa Julia, and she is in London. 


Mme. Marietta Grisi, mother of Mmes. Car- 
lotti and Ernesta Grisi, has just died, at a very 
advanced age, at the Villa Grisi, near 
Geneva. ‘ 

The Greek government is about to open a 
lottery of 200,000 numbers, towards the ex- 
cavation and restoration of ancient Greek 
monuments of architecture. 


The glass found at Pompeii, made seventy 
years before the Christian era, has been ana- 
lyzed by a French chemist, and found to be 
very much in composition like our own giase. 
It had been cast and rolled, not blowed. 


The new building at Paris, for the universal 
and permanent exhibition and sale of the in- 
dustry of all nations, is to be built of stone, 
iron and glass, at a cost of nearly two millions 
of dollars. 

The very latest Paris fashions state that 
bonnets will be still worn high in the front, 
but much less exaggerated. The principal or- 
naments being feathers for dress bonnets, or a 
simple trimming of ribbon or lace. 

Statistics show that the four leading powers 
Prussia, 
and the United States—expend $100,000,000 
annually for alcohol, tobacco,and opium. That 
is the direct expense; the indirect is much 
more. | 

In England, a boy, pursued by a bull in 
Erith Marshes, dashed over a fencé on to a 
railroad, just as the train was passing. The’ 
boy, hard pressed, crossed the line and just 
escaped the engine, which killed the bull on 
the spot, the train passing on as if nothing had 
happened. 

The street dust has been laid for some time, 
in the Avenue des Champs-Elysees, Paris, 
without the application of water. The road 
is sprinkled with chloride of calcium, a salt 
which absorbs water from the air very rapidly, 
and soon becoming damp, prevents any dust 
from rising, even in the hottest day—Chloride 
of calcium gives off no smell, like chloride of 
lime, which is quite a different substance. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Gimes. 


A fine quality of cotton has been grown this 
season on Kelly’s Island, Lake Erie. 


There is said to be forty thousand miles of 
telegraph now working in the United States. 


Boston and vicinity has seventy-three miles 
of horse railroads at present. 


Ju Edmonds, of New York, believes the 
spirit likenesses are from actual, honest ghosts. 
es, bless his simple soul, he does. 


About 27,000,000 boxes of Brandreth’s pills 
have been packed by one packer, a female, in 
thirty years—and she takes her oath of it. 


The tobacco sales for the past year at Lou- 
isville, foot up 28,908 hogsheads. The coming 
year is said to promise even greater activity. 


Water is now introduced into San Francisco 
ee an aqueduct extending to Lake Hon- 
da, a distance of some thirty-two miles. 


Those who read the different uses to which 
petroleum is put cannot doubt that it is des- 
tined to be a source oP great wealth. . 


The total valuation of real and nal 

perty in New York State is $1,477,897,709. 

State tax is four mills and three-fourths, 
producing $7,020,014 12. 

There are said to be two hundred first-class 
water privileges in Litchfleld, county, Ot., 
within twenty miles of Winsted. Plenty of 
100-horse water powers can be had within four 
miles of Winsted for $1000 each. . 


The Japanese ambassadors contracted a 
bill of £20,000 at their hotel in London. They 
sent it to Lord John Russell, hoping England 
would pay it as other countries had done, but 
Lord John refused. 


A deposit of gypsum, one hundred and fifty 
acres in extent, and equal to the best Nova 
Scotia article, has been discovered within 
aT rods of Tawns Bay, Saginaw county, 
Michigan. It is pure white plaster, and the 
bed has been bored into fifteen or twenty feet 
without going through. 


A soldier in one of the hospitals, who had 

lost one of his arms, was rejoicing over the 

Said he, “ My grandfather lost a leg in 

the Revolutionary war, and our family have 

been bragging over it ever since. That story 

is an old one, and now I'am going to be the 
hero of the family.” 


It is currently reported in the German 
journals that Prince Hohenlohe, son-in-law of 
the Elector of Hesse, has fled to America, 
leaving behind him a wife and child, as well as 
a large number of heavy debts. The prince 
has been ruined by speculation and ex- 
travagance. : 

Pins were worth a dollar a paper in 1812, 
and poor at that. Then it took fourteen pro- 
cesses to make a pin; now only one, by a ma- 
chine which finishes and sticks them into the 
paper. Saving pins, a haifa cenwmry ago, was 
as important as saving cents, and hence the 
habit thus formed sticks to many elderly ge-n 
tlemen whose coat sleeves are ornamented with 
rows of them, rescued from lose. 
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A Poughkeepsie farmer has a $5 gold piece, 
which he means to keep for his children and 
their children again, to look at, as the curren- 
cy which the country once had. 


Massachusetts has 37,000 more females than 
males, while California has 67,000 more males 
than females, and Dlinois 92,000 more males 
than females. 


Karl Maasch, a demon in human form, has 
lately been tried and condemned in one of the 
criminal courts of Prussia, and found to have ~ 
been concerned in thirteen murders, and sev- 
eral hundred robberies. ° 


The dynaaty of Otho, as far as the Greek 

ople are concerned, is gone forever. Even 

is officers and the men employed about his 
person did all that they could to further the 
revolution. He has not left behind, it is said, 
a solitary partisan. 


A Myr-rhine vase, bearing the name of Pe- 
tronius, has been discovered in the garret ofa 
house in the Place Royal, Paris, belonging to 
an apartment formerly occupied by a collector 
of curiosities. The Romans of the time of 
Nero went to incredible expense to procure 
these vases,, paying for them sometimes as 
much as 300 talents—more than 640,000f. 


An old lady lately died in London, from 
sheer destitution, who was the claimant under 
a will to an estate of no less than seventeen 
millions of dollars. Although she was prob- 
ably the legal heir, she became so greatly re- 
duced that when found dead in the streets, she 
had on neither shoes nor stockings, and had 
evidently been without food for several days. 


A German woman, a passenger on the 
freight train up, was lately killed at Birming- 
ham, Conn. She was standing on the platform 
of a passenger car, with a child in her arms, 
and when the cars came together to couple, 
she with her child was knocked between them 
by the shock. The wheel of one of the cars 
crushed her neck, killing her instantly. The 
child escaped with only a bruise. 


There have been various rumors about at- 
tempted assassinations of the Emperor Louis 
Napoleon. It isa common belief that if the 
oope persists in preventing the unity of 
Italy there are members of the Carbonari So- 
ciety, to which he formerly belonged, who are 
sworn to kill him. : 


‘The ex-Queen of Naples has returned to 
her husband at Rome. She took to a convent 
because,yher mother-in-law, formerly at Naples, 
and lately at the Quirinal, insisted upon that 
stiff and wearisome etiquette which prevails at 
the Austrian court. The young queen got so 
thoroughly tired of her mother-in-law’s 
“knagging ” that she ran away with the full 
intention not to return. 


An unknown species of duck has been dis- 
covered in the Manawatu River in New Zeal- 
and. In size it is equal toa full grown turkey, 
and its wings are long and powerful. The 
ground color is a variable ash grey, beautifully 
marked and spotted with white. The bill is 
small, broad, almost vermilion, and has a 
fleshy membrane. When disturbed it has a 
loud note, between a quack and a scream. 
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| Rlerry- Waking. 


Ladies can draw a beau into a knot at the 
hymeneal altar. 

The only two t watering places now in 
the Union are Maine and Massachusetts. 

What do the sailors do with the knots the 
ship makes in a day ? 

py female artist can draw the men 
equally with a brush and a blush. 

What is the greatest curiosity in the world ? 
A woman’s. 

“Look out for paint,” as the girl said when 
a fellow went to kiss her. 

Don’t take too much interest in the affairs 
of your neighbors. Six per cent. will do. 

“Caught in her own net,” as the man said 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
crinoline. 

When your wife is silent, hold the baby for 
her. Perhaps it is as much as she can do to 
hold her tongue. 

The loveliest faces are to be seen by moon- 
light, when one sees half with the eye and half 
with the fancy. 

“My inkstand is stationary,” as the school- 
sr said when he found it nailed to his 

esk. ; 

When a man looks a little pale, thoughts of 
ee the bucket naturally suggest them- 
selves. 


Womencan’t bear control. If Eve had been 


commanded to eat the apple, probably she 
wouldn’t have touched it. | 

A farmer likes cold weather at the proper 
season; but an early frost in autumn goes 
against his grain. 

Why is the flag of the United States like 
the Northern Ocean? Because it waves from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Why is a dog shaking his tail over the grave 
of his master, like a hearse! Because it’s a 
wagging (wagon) for the dead. 


How is it that the trees can put on a new 


dress, without opening their trunks? It is be- 
cause they leave out their summer clothing. 


The fact that green and blue are the most 
attractive colors is no reason why men should 
always be green, or always be getting blue. 


Solomon Slocum who was thrown from the 
horse-radish a couple of weeks since, Dr. 
Bumfudgeon reports to be in an effervescent 
state. 


The wives along the Mississippi never blow 
up their husbands. They leave it all to the 
iroeaaaae which are sure to do it sooner or 
ater. 


It is said that every man is made for the 
world. We may say of some men that we 
wouldn’t have any more made like them—for 
the world. : 

There is no danger of a missionary ever 
being lost, from this one fact—they always, no 
matter where they go, leave their tracts 
behind them. 


MERRY-MAKING. 


The young lady who took the gentleman’s 
fancy has returned it with thanks. 


Cobblers are all whole-souled fellows, but 
some of them come to a bad end at last. 


Blacksmiths, it is said, forge and steel nearly 
every day; but we think people speak iron- 
ically of them. 

The New York Picayune es carpenters 
are generally plain men, but do things on a 
square, and no gouging. 

The discovery has been made that without - 
a mouth a man could neither eat, drink, talk, 
kiss the girls, nor chew tobacco. 


“Mrs. Dobson, where’s your husband ?” 
“ He’s dying, marm, and I don’t wish anybody 
to disturb him. A very considerate woman, 
that. 


We always like to see gentlemen and ladies 
with beautiful rich gold rings on their fingers, 
and long’ dirty finger nails—it looks so neat 
and genteel. 


“ Shall I have your hand?” said an exquis- 
ite to a belle, as the dance was about to com- 
mence. “ With all my ‘heart,” was the soft 
response. : 

“You are writing my bill on very rough 
paper,” said a client to his solicitor. “ Never 
mind,” said the lawyer, “it has to be filed be- 
fore it comes into court.” 


“How often do you knead bread ?” asked 
one housekeeper of another. “How often? 
Why, I might say we need it continually,” was 
the reply. 

“You a dentist, Bob? I did not know you 
were in that trade.” ‘“ Yes,” said Bob, “I fol- 
low no other business but setting teeth—in 
beef, potatoes, bread and such like.” 

“Well, Mary, are you going to the new 
place ?” “Sure, no, ma’am, the lady couldn't 
a a satisfactory reference from her last 
cook. : 


We know a good-natured bachelor so gen- 
erous that, poor fellow, he would give even 
his heart away, if he could only find an inter- 
esting object to take it. 


If anything will make a man feel “juicy 
about the heart,” it is to talk velvet toa pair 
of sky-colored eyes in a clover field. Time— 
a moonshiny evening in June. 


“Tdo not say,” remarked Mr. Brown, “that 
Jones is a thief; but I do say that if his 
farm joined mine, I would not try to keep 
sheep.” 

A friend says the following {s good gram- 
mar :—*“ That that ‘that’ that that man utter 
ed was not that ‘that’ that that other gentle- 
man referred to.” 


“YT say, Jim!’—“ What ?”—"“ Take Black 
Pete’s harness and put it on Jenny Lind—give 
Napoleon some oats, take Little Nell to water, 
cs rub down Fanny Ellsler.”—“Ay, ay, 
sir 

A Wester man says that on hearing Yan- 
kee Doodle performed on an organ, in the 
Crystal Palace, he felt the Declaration of In- 
dependence and a couple of Bunker Hills ris- 
ing in his bosom. 


SKATING. 





—_— -— 


a agrecabic couveyaice to skating-grounds. Not the least agreeabie incident to Bob Handy. 





Mies Sourina would like to see the saucy fellow | Rev. Mr. Spriggins (who envies dir. Handy) re- 
that would offer to put on her skates. solves to a this thing down—or become a 
proficient himself. 





. Burstem indulges in the exercise to improve 
Mee shape. The “ Old Boy.” 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE OHBAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORID. 


Fitz-Crayon the artist never forgets the “line of impossible to keep up with his Julia—and "that 
beauty. bore of a Brown seems to have it all his own way. 





Zouave movement. 





BALLOU’S | 
DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


VOL. XVII.—No. 3. BOSTON, MARCH, 18638. WHOLE No. 99. 








FORREST THE TRAGEDIAN. 


THE five ensuing engravings are representa- | fact. On the contrary, he is, in the language 
tions of characters pe Auved by this eminent | of managers, a “sure card.” Whether his 
tragedian, at the Boston Theatre. In the first, | stay in a city be long or short, he is sure to 
he appears as Spartacus, in the late Dr. Bird’s | draw full houses to the very latest night of his 
tragedy of “The Gladiator.” In the second, | engagement. Im the whole history of the 
he appears in Stone’s piece, as “ Meta- | 
mora ;” he is seen in the third engrav- 
ing, as “ Virginius,” in the late Sheri- 
dan Knowles’s fine tragedy of that name. 
In the following picture he figures as 
“Jack Cade,” in Judge Conrad’s play 
of Aylmere; while in the final repre- 
sentation he appears as “ Macbeth,” in 
Shakspeare’s tragedy of that name. His 
recent engagement at the Boston Thea- 
tre was marked by the same popular 
demonstrations of appreciation and ap- 
plause which have ever attended him® 
and added to his high histrionic laurels, 
Mr. Forrest is now confessedly the 
t living tragedian who speaks the 
ish tongue, and we question wheth- 
er any continental actor approaches him 
in excellence. His rise in the profes- 
sion, from the start, was rapid; but, un- 
dazzled by his early fame, he never 
for a moment remitted his studies, and 
how stands before us the consummate 
artist. It was the fashion, at one time, 
with a certain set to decry him and de- 
ny his genius. Because he was gifted 
with a fine voice and magnificent phys- 
tque, this clique chose to pronounce him 
purely a physical actor, able enough to | 
personate Damon or Rolla, but incapa- 
ble of embodying the subtile creations 
of Shakspeare and his contemporary 
dramatists. There was a time, too, 
when we thought these charges had af- 
fected the artist himself, and when, in 
deference to their unjust censures, he 
was somewhat inclined to subdue his 
style to tameness. But he has outlived 
this cant of criticism, and established for 
himself certain sound principles of art 
to which he now rigidly adheres. His 
popularity and his powers have suffered 
no diminution. If he has ever played 
toa poor house we are not aware of the 
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stage there is no such example of continuous 
success, Mr. Forrest has amassed a princely 
fortune by the profession in which he has la- 
bored for more than a quarter of a century. 
Some few details of his early life and subse- 
quent career will not be amiss in this connec- 
tion. Mr. Forrest was born in Philadelphia, 
March 9th, 1806. His parents designed him 
for the pulpit, a vocation for which he seemed 
fitted by the earnest attention he paid, when a 
mere boy, to the sermons he listened to, and 
the happy — in W aero 2 
passages which dw nhis memory. But 
the death of his thee inembarrassed circum- 
stances, leaving a large family to be provided 
for, and the consequent necessity for immedi- 
ate exertion, cut short the project, if it was 
ever seriously entertained, interrupted the ed- 
ucation of young Forrest, and compelled him 
to enter a store. The performance of a com- 
pany of theatrical amateurs, developed a pa 
sion for the stage, and gave aim to his ie 
longings, and he first trod the boards a mem- 
ber of the Thespian troupe which had g 
him the first insight into the mysteries of the 
drama, His first public debut was as young 
Norval, at the Walnut Street Theatre, and he 
there performed several youthful characters 
with a success which fixed his destiny in life. 





FORREST THE TRAGEDIAN. 


In 1822, when, it will be re- 
membered, he was but sixteen 
years of age, he entered into an 
engagement with Messrs, Jones 
& Collins to perform at Cinein- 
nati, Pittsburg and Lexington. 
He played in tragedy, comedy, 
farce and ballet. During 
mund Kean’s visit to this coun- 
try he played at Charleston and 
at Albany, under the manage- 
ment of Gilfert, the second 
parts to that great actor, who, 
on more than one o¢casion pre- 
dicted his fature greatness, In 
July, 1826, he made his first ap- 
pearance in New York at the 
Park Theatre, as Othello, on 
a benefit, and produced no 
marked impression; but on the 
first of November following he 
played the same character at 
the Bowery Theatre with great 
success. He was the | 
attraction of the house during 
that season. The ensuing year 
he performed eighty oe for 
the management of the 
at $200 a night—the preceding 
season he had received but 
twenty-eight dollars a week. 
The proceeds of his first years 
of remunerated toil were de- 
voted to purchasing a house 
for his mother and sisters, and 
Tae investing a large sum 
for their support. Fame and 
fortune were now lavish of their 
smiles. An engagement of two 
weeks at the Park Theatre in 
1830, on the terms of half the 
nightly receipts after the de- 
duction of the expenses, yielded him $5500, a 
larger sum than either Cooke or Kean had 
ever received in the same time. In the year 
1834 Mr. Forrest sailed for Europe, where he 
travelled for two years, as a private gentle- 
man, seeing everything worthy to be seen, and 
storing his mind with memories of the mar- 
vels of art and nature, and with the manifesta- 
tions of human character ee in the yet 
inexhausted fields of the old world. In 1837 
he a second time crossed the ocean, and per- 
formed with the greatest success at the prin- 
cipal theatres of the United Kingdom. On 
his return he was honored by a splendid ban- 
quet, offered by his fellow-citizens of Phila- 
elphia—he has received several similar ova- 
tions in the course of his career. Even in this 
brief notice we should not forget the encour- 
agement Mr, Forrest has given to American 
dramatic authors; for meritorious pl by 
Mr. Stone, by Dr. Bird, Judge Con and 
others he has paid liberal prices—in one case 
giving a thousand dollars for a tragedy un- 
fitted for the stage, though rich in literary 
talent. His residence on the banks of the 
Hudson, is fitted up with every requisite of 
taste and ornament, and he does not intermit 
his attention to literary and classical labors in’ 
the retirement of home. 
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FORREST THE TRAGEDIAN. 


FEMALE OOURAGE. 

Many instances of female heroism, which 
occurred during the early settlement of this 
country, are on re¢otd, and should be care- 
fully . Among the most conspicu- 
ous was that of Mrs. Hannah Duston, of Ha- 
verhill, a pleasant village situated on the left 
bank of the Merrimac. On the fifteenth of 
March, 1798, Mrs. Duston was mace prisoner 
by a party of Indians. She was on this day 
confined to her bed by sickness, attended by 
her nurse, Mary Niff. Seven children, besides 
a female infant six days old, were with her. 
As soon as the alarm was given her husband 
sent away the seven children toward the gar- 
rison-house, by which time the Indians were 
so near, that, despairing of saving the others 
of his family, he hastened after his children on 
horeeback. This course was advised by his 
wife. She thought it was advisable for her to 
attempt to escape. A party of Indians fol- 
lowed him, but the father kept in the rear of 
his children, and, often firing on his pursuers, 
he kept them back, and was enabled to reach 
the garrison with his children in safety. ‘The 
Indians took Mre. Duston from her bed and car- 
ried her off, with the nurse and infant ; but find- 
ing the little one becoming troublesome, they 
took her from her mother’s arms by force, and, 
dashing her against a tree, ended her moans, 
and miseries, arid life together. © 
The mother had followed the 
Indians until this moment with 
faltering steps and bitter tears, 
thinking on the fate of herself, 
her bebe, and her other chil 
dren. After this horrid outrage 
she wept no more; the agony 
of nature drank the teardrop 
ere it fell. She looked: to heav- 
en with a silent prayer for suc- 
cor and vengeance, and follow- 
ed the infernal group without 
a word of complaint. At this 
instant the high resolve was 
formed in her mind, and swell- 
ed every pulse of her heart. 
They travelled on some dis- 
tance—as she thought, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles; but, per 
haps, from the courve they took, 
about seventy-five. The river 
had probably been broken up 
but a short time, and the canoes 
of the Indians were above the 

t falis,on the Merrimac, 
when they commenced their 
journey to attack Haverhill. . 
Above these falls, on an island 
in the river, - pei — : 
wigwam, and in getting their 
canoes in order, and by rowing 
ten miles up the stream, became 
much fatigued. When they 
reached the piace of rest they 
slept soundly. Mrs. Duston did 
not sleep. The nurse and an 
English boy, a prisoner, were 
apprised of her design, but were 
not of much use to her in the 
execution of it. In the still- 
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ness of the night-she arose and went out of 
the wigwam to test the soundness and security 
of savage sleep. They did not move; they 
were to sleep until the last day. She returned, 
took one of theimhatchets and despatched ten 
of them in a momenf, each with a single blow. 
An Indian woman Who was rising when she 
struck her, fled with her probable death- 
wound; and an Indiam boy was designedly 
spared, for the avenger of blood was a woman 
and a mother, and couldnotd@eal a death blow 
upon a helpless child, She surveyed the car- 
nage groung by the light of the fire which she 
stirred up after the deed was done, and, catch- 
ing a few handfuls of roasted corn, she com- 
menced her journey; but on reflecting a mo- 
ment, she thought the people of Haverhill 
would consider her tale asthe ravings of mad- 
ness when she should get home, if ever that 
time might come; she, therefore, returned and 
scalped the slain; then put her nurse and Eng- 
lish boy into the ¢anoe, and with herself they 
floated down to the falls, when she landed and 
took to the woods, keeping the river in sight, 
which she knew must direct her on the way 
home, After suffering incredible hardships 
by hunger, cold and fatigue, she reached home, 
to the surprise and joy of her husband, cht 


dren, and friends. ‘The general court of Mas- 


sachusetts examined her story, and being sat- 
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jiafled of the truth of it, took her trophies, the 
scalps, and gave her fifty pounds. The people 
of Boston made her many presents. 
classes were anxious to see the hefoine; and 
as one of the writers of that day says, who 
saw her, “she was a right modest woman.” 
Has Anacharsis or Mitford, in their histories 
of Greece, anything to surpass this well au- 
thenticated story? Her descendants in a 
right line, and by the same name, are now 
living where she was captured by the savages. 
—Springfleld Republican. 
—_—— OO Oe 
CHINESE VIEW OF EUROPRANS. 


The Chinese of the interior, whom basinees 
takes to Canton or Macao, always go the first 
thing, to look at the Europeans on the prem- 

e. It is one of the most amusizg of 


to them. They squat in rows along the sides 
of the quays, sateen their ipes | 
themselves, contemplating , with a 


satirical and contemptuous oe. the English 
and Americans, who promenade up and down, 
from one end to the other, keeping time with 





metata 
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China, are apt to‘conbitler the inhabit- 
ants of the celestial city very odd and 
supremely ridiculous, and the provin- 
cial Chinese at Canton and Macao pey 
back the sentiment with interest. is 
very amusing to hear their sarcastic re- 
marks on the appearance of the devils 
of the west, their utter astonishment at 
the sight of their tight fitting garments, 
their wonderful trousers, and 
gious round hats like chimney pots— 
their shirt collars, adapted to cut off 
the ears, aad making a frame around 
tesque faces with long noses 
and blue eyes, po beard or moustache, 
but a handful of curly hair on each 
cheek. The shape of the dress coat 
puzzles them above everything. They 
eee to account for it, calling it 
a nt, because it is impoesible 
to make it meet over the breast, and 
because there is nothing in front to 
correspond to the tails behind. They 
admire the judgment and exquisite 
taste of putting buttons as big as sa- 
pecks behind the back,’ where they 
never have anytaing to button. How 
much handsomer they think them- 
selves, with their narrow, oblique, black 
eyes, high cheek bones and little round 
noses, their shaven crowns and m 
nificent pigtails eee ee to their 
heels. Add to all th are creo 
a apace hat, coversd 6 with red fringe 
an ample tunic with large sleeves, an 
black satin boote, with a: white sole of 
immense thickness, and it must be evi- 
dent to all that a European cannot 
compare in appearance with a Chinese. 
—Huc’s Chinese Empire. 


A MIKE FINK EXPLOIT. 

A gentleman from the scene of its 
occurrence, relates to us an anecdote of 
very singular character. It appears 
that on arecent evening a couple of individuals 
ublic house in the town of Martinez, 
opposite ealelac 6 renew old acquaintance 
by an interchange of the glasa, - whose con- 
tents they indulged li y, and became in- 
toxicated. During the evening one of the boon 
companions, named Taylor, placed a bottle on 
his own head, and bantared | his companion, a 
man named Smith, to shoot it off. Smith was 
unwilling to run, the risk of so dangerous an 
experiment, and declined to hazard it. Tay- 
lor insisted on the trial, at the. same time stig- 
matizing Smith as a coward, and threatening 
to shoot him if he declined. Smith drew a 
pee fired, and shattered the bottle into a 

undred pieces. The concussion was so se- 
vere as to tear a ion of the scalp from 
Taylor’s head, and le ae aoe a oe vic- 
tim of his own folly. from terror, or 
to avoid the officers of j Janice, or because he 
had no business to detain him longer in Mar- 
tinez, Smith immediately crossed to Benicia, 
where he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, 
and remained a sufferer during the night. 
These men were from Texas, where they had 


admirable precision. Europeans who go to | served as rangers, and the anecdote which we 
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have related is a striking illustration of the 
dare-devil exploits which many of them have 
been known to perform.—Sacramento Union. 





A OUTE LADY. 


Lady Browne and I were as usual goln to 
the Duchess of Monroe at seven o’cloc The 
evening was dark. Inthe close lane, under 
the park pale, and within twenty yards of the 
gate, a black pushed by between the 
chaise and the hedge on my side. I suspected 
it was a highwayman, and so I found did 
Browne, for she was speaking and stopped. 
To divert her fears, I was going to say: “Is 
not ee going to the duchess ?” 
when I h a voice cry, “stop!” and then 
the figure came back to the chaise. I had the 
presence of mind, before I let down the glass 
to take out my watch and stuff it within my 
waistcoat under the arm. He said: 

“ Your purse and watches!” 

“TI have no watch,” I replied. 

“Then your puree 

I gave it to him, it had nine gutmeas in it. 
It was so dark that I could not see his hand, 
but I felt him take it. He then asked for Lady 
Browne’s purse, and said: 


“Don’t be frightened ; I will not hurt you.” 

“No, you wont frighten the lady,” I said. 

“No, I give you my word I will not hurt 
you,” he replied. 


Lady Browne gave him her purse, and was 
going to add her watch, but he said: | 

“Tam much obliged to you; I wish you 
good night,” pulled off his hat and rode away. 

“ Well,” said I, “Lady Browne, you will 
not be afraid of being robbed another time, 
for you see there is nothing in it.” 

“O, but I am,” she said, ~ and now I am in 
terror lest he return, for I have given him a 
purse with bad money, that I carry on pur- 
pose.”—Lady Walpole 

—_————__—____-¢ wee 


DANGERS OF PROSPERITY. 


There is no more perilous ordeal through 
which a man can pass—no greater curse which 
can be imposed upon him as he is at present 
constituted—than that of being condemned to 
walk his life-long in the sunlight of unshadow- 
ed prosperity. is eyes arch with that too 
untem ce—he is apt to be smitten 





brillian 
with a moral coup de aoteil. But it as little 
follows that no sunshine is for us. He 
who made us and tators us, alone knows what 
is the exact measure of light and shade, sun 
and cloud, storm and calm, frost and heat, 
which will best tend to mature those flowers 
which are the object of his celestial husbandry, 
and which, when transplanted into the para- 
dise of God, will bloom there forever in ama- 
ranthine loveliness. Nor can it be without 
presumption that we essay to interfere with 
these processes; our highest wisdom Is to fall 
in with them.—New York Examiner. 





é 


To follow fodlish precedents, and wink 
’ With both our eyes, is easier than to think. 
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THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


The vast plains of Mesopotamia furnishes 
the best breed, and these breeds are divided 
into five races, of which the original stock was 
the Kobeyle bh. The most famous belong 
either to the Shammar, or to the Aneyza tribes. 
Their pedigrees are kept scrupulously, and 
their value is so great, that a dhoroug bred 
mare is generally owned by ten, or even more 
persons. It is not often that areal Arabian 
can be furnished. The reason is, that on ac- 
count of its fleetness and power of endurance, 
it is invaluable to the Bedouin, who, once on 
the back, can on any pursuer except a Sham- 
mar or Aneyza with a swifter or stronger mare 
than his own. An American racer, or even 
an English hunter, would break down in those 
pathless deserts, almost before an Arabian be- 
came warmed up to its work. Where thorough 
bred mares have been sold, they have brought 
as high as six thousand dollars; but these, it 
is. understood, are not the best of the race. 
The Avab who sells his mare, can do nothing 
with his gold, and cannot even keep it, for the 
next Bedouin of a hostile tribe who comes 
across his path, and who has retained his mare, 
will take it from him and defy pursuit. Writ- 
ers think that no Arabian of the best blood has 
ever been seen in England. If this is so, we 
can seareely suppose that any have come to 
America, but must believe the so called Ara- 
bians, given to our government, at various 
times, to be of inferior breeds. Rarely, indeed, 
are the nee breeds found beyond the 
desert. It will be a subject of regret to those 
who admire fine horses, to learn that the Ara- 
bian is considered to be degenerating, the con- 
sequences of the subjugation of Arabia, and 
the decline of the Bedouin tribes.— Layard. 





, LANGUAGB. 


Language is the amber in which a thousand 
precious thoughts have been safely embedded 
aad rved. It has arrested ten thousand- 
lightning flashes of genius, which, unless thus 
fixed and arrested, might have been as bright, 
but would have also been as quickly sing 
and perishing as the lightning. Words con- 
vey the mental treasures of one period to the 
generations that follow; and laden with this, 
their precious freight, they sail safely across 
guits of time in w emp have suffered 
shipwreck, and the langu of common life 
have sunk into oblivion.— /rench. 





GELATINGE. 


How to get a pennyworth of beauty out of 
old bones and bits of skin, is a problem which 
the French gelatine makers have solved very 
prettily. Does the reader remember some 
gorgeous sheets of colored gelatine in the 

mch department of the Great Exhibition? 
We owed them to the slaughter houses of 
Paris. Those establishments are so well or- 
eee and eas a ve refuse is 
carefully preserved, to be applied to any pur- 
pee for which it may be deemed fitting. 
ery pure gelatine is made from the waste 
fragments of skin, bone, tendon, ligature, and 


hp. . 
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gelatinous tissue ofthe animals slaughtered in 
the Parisian abattoirs; and thin sheets of this 
gelatine are made to receive very rich and 
beautiful colors. As a gelatinous liquid, when 


nelted, itis used in the dressing of woven 
stuffs, and in the clarification of wine; and as 
a solid, it is cut into threads for the ornamen- 
tal uses of the confectioner, or made into thin, 
white and transparent sheets of papier glace 
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for copying drawings, or applied in the mak- 
ing of artificial flowers, or used as a substi- 
tute for paper on which gold printing may be 
executed. In good sooth, when an ox has 


P 


given us our beef, and our leather, and our 
tallow, his career of usefulness is by no means 
ended; we can get a penny out of him as long 
as there is a scrap of his substance above 
ground.—LHousehold Words. © 


A SUBLIME THEORY. 


A SUBLIME THEORY. 

«Professor Hitchcock, in his “ Religion of 
Geology,” broaches a theory as sublime as it 
is startling, viz., that “our words, our actions, 
even our thoughts, make an indelible impres- 
sion on the universe,” that the world is a vast 
whispering gallery, the air “one vast library, 
on whose pages are forever written all that 
man has ever said or woman whispered.” 
What a field for speculation and for solemn 
thought is here opened, and how impressive 
is the theory, even if it rests on mere faith, and 
is not susceptible of demonstration! If “the 
most secret workings of our minds and hearts 
are so woven into the texture of the universe 
that they will constitute a part of its web and 
woof forever,” then will man hereafter meet 
his own record, the indisputable evidence of a 
life ili or weil spent. Professor Hitchcock 
says that “analogy makes it scientific proba- 
bility that every action of man, however deep 
the darkness in which it was performed, has 
imprinted its image upon nature, and that 
there may be tests which shall draw it into 
daylight, and make it permanent as long as 
materialism endures.” Other arguments are 
cited in support of this remarkable theory, 
and particularly the phenomena of mesmer- 
ism, sommambulism, ete., which are classed 
under the head of mental reaction, and con- 
cerning which Professor Hitchcock says:— 
“ Now, if we admit that mind does operate 
upon other minds while we are in the body, 
can we tell how far the influence extends? 
If electricity, or some other subtile agent, be 
essential to this action, it would indeed trans- 
fer this action to chemical reaction, but it 
would still be real. Yet, in the absence of all 
certain pict of the electric power in this 
case, and with certain proof of the existence 
of such an influence, we may place it among 
those marvellous means by which man makes 
an impression, wide beyond our present know- 
ledge, upon the universe, material and mental ; 
and it ought to make us feel that our lightest 
thoughts and feeblest volitions may reach the 
outer limit of intellectual life, and its conse- 
quences meet us in distant worlds, and far 
down the track of eternity.” 

We have styled this a sublime theory, and 
it is certainly one which appeals impressively 
to the spiritual nature of man. The contem- 
plation of such subjects lifts us above the sor- 
did cares and petty interests of this transitory 
life; it leads us to discard what is of the 
“earth, earthy,” and to soar in thought to 
those regions where nothing gross or debasing 
can exist. The idea that each man makes his 
mark upon the universe; that what are term- 
ed unwritten words are in fact written; that 
deeds, however dark, live forever, self-record- 
ed, while it may appal those whose actions 
shrink from the light, may nerve the hearts of 
those who never speak or act what their con- 
science disavows. 

->—- 
GENEROUS THOUGHTS. 
God blesses still the generous thought, 
And still the fitting word he speeds; 
And truth, at his requiring tanght, 
He quickens into deeds.—W uITTIER. 
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DEATH IN CHILDHOOD. 


How true and exquisitely beautiful is the 
following snpreeer passage, which is taken 
from an article in the Dublin University Mag- 
azine: “ To me, few things appear so beauti- 
ful as a very young child in its shroud. The 
little, innocent face looks so sublimely simple 
and confiding amongst the cold terrors of 
death. Crimeless and fearless, that little 
mortal has passed alone under the shadow, 
and explored the mystery of dissolution. 
There is death in its sublimest and purest 
image; no hatred, no hypocrisy, no suspicion, 
no care for the morrow ever darkened that 
little face; death has come lovingly upon it; 
there is nothing cruel or harsh in its victory. 
The yearnings of love, indeed, cannot be 
stifled; for the prattle, and smile, all the little 
world of thoughts that were so delightful, are 

one forever. Awe, too, will overcast us in 
ts presence, for we are looking on death; but 
we do not fear for the lonely voyager; for the 
child has gone, simple and trusting, into the 
presence of its all-wise Father; and of such, 
we know, is the kingdom of heaven.” 





BURIED ALIVE. 


Pliny mentions the case of a young man of 
high rank, who having been dead some time, 
as it was thought, was placed upon the funer- 
al pile. The heat of the flames revived him, 
but he perished before his friends could rescue 
him. The great anatomist Vesalius had the 
unspeakable misfortune to commence the dis- 
section of a living body, apparently dead. 
Less unhappy was the fate of Abbe Prevost, 
who fell apopleptic, but recovered his con- 
sciousness—too Jate—under the scalpel. Pre- 
parations were made to embalm the body of 
Cardinal Somaglia. The operator had scarce- 
ly penetrated into the chest when the heart 
was seen to beat. Returning partially to his 
senses, he had sufficient strength to put away 
the knife; but the lung was mortally wound- 
ed. In one of our journals is recorded the 
strangely interesting case of Rev. Mr. Ten- 
nant, of New Jersey, who lay three days in 
his shroud, and was saved from interment al- 
most by a miracle. 


—_————_____—__ 4 Do] 5 —-——____—_—_-—- 


A LEAK. 


During a dry spell, a very raw backwoods- 
man, just down from his native wilds to see 
the city sights, was standing on the corner, all 
agape, just as a eon machine broke loose 
and began to squirt its fluid contents to allay 
the dust. The backwoodsman thought that 
the cask had sprung a sudden and unpremedi- 
tated leak, without the knowledge and conni- 
vance of the driver, who was riding along and 
taking no notice of what the water was lotta 
behind his back, so he sung out—* Say, stran- 
ger, your water’s all wasting out o’ that bar’l.” 
Stranger took no notice of this information, 
and the machine kept on delivering, which 
caused the rustic to remark—* That ‘ere man 
wont get nary drop o’ that water to hum, ’gin 


it keeps a squirting out that way! Feller must 


be a fool."—Chicago Herald. | 
x 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 

On this and succeeding pages we present 
our readers with a series of very striking illus- 
trations of the manners, customs and peculiar- 
ities of the Japanese. Our first picture rep- 
resents a couple of burly Japanese wrestlers, 
engaged in their rather formidable sport, in 
the A patois of an assembly as much excited 
by the performance as were the refined Greeks, 


during the Olympic games. Wrestling holds 


no mean position a! the bodily exercises 
in the opinion of the Japanese. In the en- 
couragement of athletic sports, they doubtless 
have something more than mere pastime in 
view; and like the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, consider these exercises a fitting pre- 
paration for the exigencies of war. The place 
where the wrestling occurs is surrounded by 
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“ 

late, sometimes bearing the imperial arms. 
e second engraving be a couple of itin- 
erant bonzes or priests. These priests gener- 
ally go about in pairs, as depicted in our illus- 
tration, wearing ragged apparel. They never 
shave their beards, nor cut their hair—the elf- 
ish and disordered state of it giving them a 
singular appearance. On their heads they 
wear six-cornered caps, wrought like a net, 
with two points before and two behind. They 
are always provided with tablets to write on, 
a cloth, a calabash, and a chain of small horns, 
by which they tell over their prayers. Their 
temples stand on the very summit of the moun- 
tains, and are reached by precipitate path- 
ways. These saints generally spend their 
time among the sick, muttering prayers ina 
language peculiar to their order. Kampfer 
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JAPANESE WRESTLERS. 


a railing of about half the et of the spec- 
tators. The judge of the field is seated on a 
hill, under a square roof, supported by four 
pillars, not very unlike the judge's s upon 
our American race-courses. The wrestlers 
put their hair under a net, made in the form 
of acap, which they draw close and fasten to 
the crown of their heads, from a small string 
which descends to their backs. They are 
stripped from their waist upward, but on their 
sides and backs wear a copper plate engraved 
with the imperial arms, open on the breast, 
and made fast about the waist with two cords; 
their breeches are tied up by strings to the 

lates. Thus equipped, they enter with ardor 
nto the contest; and the victor, after throw- 
ing his antagonist, presents himself to the 
judge, who awards a prize of silver or gold 


tells us of an old monk eighty years old, and 
a native of N » Who had spent the 
“ greatest part of his life in holy pilgri , 
running up and down the country, ard visit- 
ing almost all the temples of the Japanese em- 
pire. The superstitious vulgar had got such 
a high notion of his holiness, that even in his 
lifetime they canonized and reverenced him 
as a great saint, to the oxtent of worshipping 
his statue, which he caused to be carved of 
stone, exceeding in this even Alexander the 
Great, who had no divine honors paid him 
during his life. Those of his countrymen who 
were of our retinue did not fall to run thither, 
and see and pay their respects to the holy 
man.” Kampfer, in speaking of the beggars 
and begging priests of Japan, adds some par- 
ticulars respecting a certain remarkable re- 
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ligious order of young girls, called bikuni, 
which is as much as to say nuns. 
under the protection of the nunneries at Kama- 
kara and Miako, to which they pay a certain 
sum a year of what they get by begging, as 
an acknowledgement of their authority. They 
are, in my opinion, by much the handsomest 
girlsinJapan. The daughters of poor parents, 
if they be handsome and a able, apply for, 
and easily obtain this privilege of begging in 
the habit of nuns, knowing that beauty is one 
of the most persuasive inducements to charity. 
The jamabo, or begging mountain priests (of 
whom more hereafter), frequently incorporate 
their own daughters into this religious order, 
and take their wives among these bikuni. 
“ The jamabo, or mountain priests, or rather 
jamabuo, or mountain soldiers, at all times go 


ae ‘> 


armed. “They do not shave their heads, but 
follow the rules of the first founder of this or- 
der, who mortified his body by climbing up 
steep, high mountains; at least they conform 

ves thereunto, in their drese, apparent 
behaviour, and some outward ceremonies—for 
they are falien short of his rigorous way of 
life. They have a head or general of their 
order, residing at Miako, to whom they are 

to bring a certain sum every year, and 
who has the distribution of dignities and titles, 
whereby they are known reer themselves. 
They commonly live in the neighborhood of 
some famous Kami temple, and accost travel- 
lers in the name of that Kami which is wor- 
shipped there, making a short discourse of his 
holiness and miracles with a loud, coarse 
Voice. Meanwhile, to make the noise still 


: 
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| louder, they rattle their long staffs, loaded at 


They live | 





the end with iron rings, to take up the charity 
money which is given them; and last of all, 
they blow a trumpet made of a large shell. 
They carry their children along with them on 
the same begging errand, clad like their fath- 
ers, but with their heads shaved. These are 
exceedingly troublesome and importunate 
with travellers, and commonly take care to 
light on them as they are going up some hill 
or mountain, where, because of the difficult 
ascent, they cannot well escape, nor indeed 
otherwise get rid of them without giving them 
something. In some places, they and their 
fathers accost travellers in cOmpany with a 
troop of bikuni, and, with their rattling, sing- 
ing, trumpeting chattering and crying, make 
such a frightful noise, as would make one 
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WILD BONZES. 


almost mad or deaf. These mountain priests 
are frequently applied to by superstitious peo- 
le for conjuring, fortune-teHing, foretelling 
fitdre events, recovering lost goods, and the 
like purposes; they profess themselves to be 
of the Kami religion, as established of old, and 
yet they are never suffered to attend, or to 
take care of, any of the Kami temples.” : 
The next engraving in our series represents 
the idol in the temple of the Golden Amida, 
in the city of Jeddo. The idol and his sur- 
roundings are quaint and original. One of 
the Dutch writers, to whose observation and 
experience we are so deeply indebted for much 
that we know of Japan, thus minutely describes 
this singular scene. “ The temple of the Gold- 
en Amida is no small ornament to this cit 
(Jeddo). The idol, which is terrible to behold, 
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is situated on an altar, in the middle of the 
aisle; the altar is plated all over with silver, 
on which stand two Lae cups, one before 
and the other behind the idol, who sits him- 
self mounted on a horse with seven heads, 
every head signifying a hundred thousand of 
years, his own like that of a dog with long 
ears; in his hands a golden aap olding the 
middie in his mouth betwixt his teeth. But 
nothing can be more costly than the skirts of 
his coat, from the middle and downward stud- 
ded and embossed with pearls, diamonds and 
other precious stones. At the bottom of the 
altar are many Japan characters engraven, 
which are the hieroglyphics of mysterious 
signification of the several attributes of their 
idol, who appears to be esteemed one of the 
chiefest of all their deities; therefore, they al- 
ways account it a blessing when they have 
_ occasion but to name him. Father Lodowick 
Frojus relates, in his letter from Canga, an 
island of Japan, dated Anno Domini 1565, that 
Cuba, the emperor’s royal consort, had built 
a chapel in her own palace, dedicating it to 
Amida, in which she daily attended with a 
great train of ladies, there paying her devo- 
tions to his statue representing a comely youth, 
crowned with gold, that reflected raya like 
sunbeams. For when the Emperor Cubus 
was slain by the rebels, Diandono and Miox- 
indono, and the empress, making her escape, 
took sanctuary ina monastery near Miaco, 
being discovered, the privilege of the place 
not oe her, they sent an executioner 
to take away her life. She, preparing to obey 
the hard sentence, called for pen, ink and pa- 
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per, and wrote to her two daughters, who 
were imprisoned in the next house, informing 
them that she was to be unjustly murdered; 
but she rejoiced, and would be glad to em- 
brace death, because she doubted not but that 
Amida had found this means to bring her to 3 
better habitation, and the sooner to enjoy 
that paradise where her dear husband so late- 
ly murdered remained, expecting by her com- 
pany the full accomplishment of both their 
appiness. When sealing up the letter, she 
thanked the bonze for his kind entertaining of 
her in their college, and drawing near to 
Amida’s altar, kneeling, she lifted up her 
hands, and called twice on the god to forgive 
her sins. Then the bonze laid his hand on 
her head, as a token that she had absolution 
from all her offences. Then going from thence 
into a private room, she lifted up her hands 
again to heaven, and cried, “ Amida! Amida? 
which said, she was beheaded. Furthermore, 
it is to be observed, that there are several im- 
ages representing this god; for whereas he is 
sometimes made (as we said before) with a 
dog’s head, riding on a seven-headed horse, 
another resembling a naked youth, with holes 
in his ears, sitting on a large rose carved of 
wood, and in a strange shape, with a fantastic 
cap on his head, slit before, with two lar 
buttons on the top, with a comely and youth- 
ful countenance. In his eats hung two rings, 
one within another; about his neck a scarf; 
his breast covered with an oval plate curious- 
ly engraven; over his shoulders and back 
hangs.a coat of feathers neatly wrought and 
joined together ; in his hands a string of beads, 
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his breast and body exceeding large, sitting 
on a great cushion. Before him stand sever- 
al letters engraven on asquare stone. They 
also oftentimes place near their god Amida, 
another idol with three heads, which are cov- 
ered with one flat cap or bonnet joined close 
together, their chins hairy, about the neck a 
pasteboard band, on each four arms and hands, 
the breasts and arms girded with five strings 
of pearl; the body appears like the sun dart- 
ing rays, with several characters in the mid- 
die; the walls are all hung with rich and cost- 
ly J apan garments, and before them many 
burnin S 


cone 

The fourth engraving isan accurate repre- 
sentation of the Japanese fishermen, a very 
numerous Class in the islands. The men com- 
monly have their heads shaven, leaving a ring 
of hair, like the tonsure of the Roman Cath- 
olie priests. Their drapery is folded over 
their dress, and confined by a broad girdle, 
sustaining a sharp knife, Overtheir shoulders 
passes a yoke, which sustains a square vessel 
containing water on each side, wherein their 
fish are kept alive. ‘The fishermen’s wives 
wear.a scarf around their heads, with a tuft 
falling down on their brows—the bosom cov- 
orate a square cloth interwoven with silken 
flowers, about their necks a long cotton cloth 
that falls down their backs, their dress, full 
and long, descends to the ankles, their sandals 
are fastened by a strap. The fifth engraving 
represents & ae pleasure boat, or Fay- 
Jena, and as w 

craft, with its banks of oars, and not very dis- 
similar to pictorial representations of the 
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Egyptian galley in which Cleopatra sailed 
down the Cydnus to meet Mark Anthony. 
These barges commonly have forty oars, and 
are elegantly fitted up, the cabins being sup- 
plied with mirrors. and tapestries. They 
move with incredible swiftness;,and traverse 
long distances. Kampfer writes: “All the 
ships we met with on our voyage by sea were 
built of fir or cedar, both of which grow in 
grow plenty in the country. They are of a 

ifferent structure, according 1o the purposes 
and waters for which they are built. The 
pleasure boats, made use of only for going up 
and down rivers, or to cross small bays, are 
widely different in their structure, according 
to the possessor’s fancy. Commonly they are 
built for LOW ae: The first and lowermost 
deck is flat and low; another, more lofty, with 
open windows, stands upon it, and this may 
be divided like their houses, by folding screens, 
as they please, into several apartments. Sev- 
eral parts are curiously adorned with a varie- 
ty of flags and other ornaments. The mer- 
chant ships that venture out at sea, though 
not very far from the coast,"and serve for the 
transport of men and pfeyisions from one 
nine or province to another, deserve a more 
accurate description. They are commonly 
eighty-four feet long and twenty-four feet 
broad, built for sailing as well as rowing. 
They run tapering from the middle towards 
the stem, and both ends of the keel stand out 
of the water considerably. The body of the 
ship is not built bulging, as our European 
ones; but that part which stands below the 
surface of the water runs almost in a straight 
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line towards the keel. The stern is broad 
and flat, with a wide opening in the middle for 
the easier management of the rudder, which 
reaches almost to the bottom of the ship, and 
lays open all the inside to the eye. The deck, 
somewhat 1alsed toward the stem, consists on- 
ly of deal boards laid loose, without anything 
to fasten them together. It rises but little 
above the surface of the water when it hath 
ita ‘full lading. The cabin juts beyond the 
ship about two feet on each side; and there 
are sliding windows around jt which may be 
opened or shut, as occasion requires. In the 
furthermost parts are the cabins, or rooms for 
sengers, separate from each other by fold- 
ng screens or doots, with floors covered with 
fine, neat mats.” 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 


of valves which are placed over the whole 
surface of the human body are shut down, two 
things take place. First, the internal heat ts 
prevented passing off, it accumulates 
every moment, the heli expresses himpeelf 
as burning up, and then large draughts of wa- 
ter are swallowed to quench the internal fire 
—and this is fever. en the warm steam is 
constantly escaping from the body in health, 
it keeps the skin moist, and there is a soft, 
pleasant feeling and warmth about it; but 
when the pores are closed, the skin feels harsh, 
hot and dry.— Boston Post. 


There {fs no condition so low but may have 
hopes; nor any so high, that itis out of the 
reach of fears. 
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JAPANESE PLEASURE BOAT. 


PERSPIRATION, 

Checked perspiration isthe fruitful cause of 
sickness, disease and death to multitudes ev- 
ery year. Heat is constantly generated with- 
in the human body by the chemical disorgan- 
ization—the combustion of the food we eat. 
There are sever. millions of tubes or pores on 
the surface of the body, which in health are 
constantly open, conveying from the system, 
by what is called insensible perspiration, this 
internal heat, which, having answered its pur- 
pose, passes off like the jets of steam which 
are thrown from the escape pipes, in puffs, of 
any ordinary steam engine; but this insensi- 
ble perspiration carries with it, in a dissolved 
form, very much of the waste matter of the 
System, to the extent of a pound or two, or 
more, every twenty-four hours. If, then, the 
pores of the skin are closed—if the multitude 


ANCIENT SOURCES OF GOLD. 


Dr. Wilson, in his travels through the lands 
of the Bible, recently, discovered on the route 
from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai, the immense 
mountains alluded to in the book of Job, as the 
source of the gold and silver of the early ages. 
From huge seams in the sides of the moun- 
tains was the ore dug out, and all the evi- 
dences of this mode of mining presented 
themselves to the eye. How the grooves or 
channels were cut out from such lofty heights 
to the base of the mountains, does not appear. 
Immense must have been the waste of life in 
prosecuting*the work. 
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Times of joy, and times of woe, 
Each an angel-presence know. 
E. Oakes Smith. 


A LIVING DEATH. 


A LIVING DEATH. 


It sometimes happens on certain coasts of 
Brittany or Scotland, that a man, traveller or 
fisherman, walking on the beach at low tide 
far from the bank, suddenly notices that for 
several minutes he has been king with 

. The strand beneath his feet is like 
piteh ; his soles stick to it; it is sand no longer ; 
it is glue. The beach is fectly dry, but at 







every step he takes, as soon as he lifts his foot, 
the print which it leaves fills with water. The 
eye, however, has noticed no chan ; the im- 
saad ban tha tn ceaatieh ‘istin 

s the same appearance ; distin- 
guishes the surface which is no so; the 


UNS! ’ 
joyous little cloud of sand-fleas continues to 
loam tumultuously over the wayfarer’s feet. 
The men pursues his way, goes forward, in- 
clines toward the eavors to get near- 
er the upland. He . Anxious 

































about what? Only ow as if the 
weight of his feet th every step 
which he takes. 8 in; he 
sinks in two or three Decidedly he is 
not on the right 1; he s to, take his 
Rye ly Fee 
eet have ; covers them ; 
He draws his eet ou of the sand—he will re- 
trace his steps; he turns backs—he sinks in 
deeper. The sand comes up to ; he 
pulls himselt o it ar throws him to the 
eft—the half leg deep; he s him- 
self to rht— d s up to his 


: gaizes, with uospesksbl 
‘Caught in the quicksand, and 
hin Reef! dium 
n no. more walk n fish 
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can _ He throws off his load, if he has 
one; he lighte: s himse like a ship in distress ; 
it is the sand is above his 


all ag aves his hat or hand- 
sand ns On him more and 
beach is dese 
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if the land is 
yank is of too ill repute, 
ig ht, it is all ov is 


ment, long, infallible, 
le t Slecheititin hasten’ 
°s for hours, which will not end, 
ua er ae health, 
u by the feet, w at every 
attempt, at avery ais that 
vu a@ little deeper, which ap- 
for your resistance by a 
», which sinks the man 
e it leaves him. all 
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The victim attem ere wn, to 
creep; every movement 

he tens up, he sinks in; he that he 
is being swallowed up; he howls, plores, 
cries to the clouds, wrings his hands, despairs. 
Behold him waist deep in the sand; the sand 
reaches his breast; he is now onlya bust. He 
raises his arms, utters furious groans, clutches 
the beach with his nails, would hold by that 
straw, leans upon his elbows to pull himself 
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out of this soft sheath; the sand rises. The 
sand reaches his shoulders, the sand reaches 
his neck; the face alone is visible now. The 
mouth cries, the sand fills it; silence. The 
eyes still gaze, the sand shuts them; night. 
Then the forehead decreases, a little hair fiut- 
ters above the sand; a hand protrudes, comes 
through the surface of the beach, moves, and 
shakes, and disappears. Sinister effacement 
of a man.— Victor Hugo. 
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ANECDOTE OF JOHN Q. ADAMS. 


A few years ago, as John Quincy Adams 
was riding to the Capitol, his horses became 
unmanageable, and overturned the coach, 
dashing the driver (an Irishman, who had 
long been in Mr. Adams’s employ) with great 
violence against a post on the corner of the 
building. He was taken up for dead, and car- 
ried to an apartment in the Capitol, under the 
room in which Mr. Adams breathed his last, 
followed by many persons, among them Mr. 
Adams himself. After some time the injured 
man was restored to consciousness, and, ap- 

arently regardless of his own sufferings, turn- 

g his eyes anxiously around, his first words 
were, “Is Mr. Adams safe?” Mr. Adams te- 
plied that he was unhurt. The poor fellow 
exclaimed, “ Then I am content!” and relaps- 
ed into an unconscious state. The venerable 
statesman was deeply moved at this evidence 
of affectionate regard for his welfare, and tears 
flowed down his cheeks. The wounded and 
suffering man was taken to the patriot’s house, 
but did not survive until morning. Mr. Ad- 
ams was engaged in some important case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
on that day (it is believed in the Amistad 
case), but his feelings were such, that he went 
to the court, and stating the circumstances 
which had occurred, solicited, as a personal 
favor, the postponement of the case till the 
next day, which was accordingly granted. 
The tokens of mourning were placed upon 
Mr. Adams’s doors, as if one of his own family 
had deceased ; and the funeral took place from 
his house, and under his personal superinten- 
dence. Truly has it been said of the illustri- 
ous sage, that “he concentrated affection at 
home.”—Salem Register. 








OLD FASHIONS. 

At the period of my earliest recollections, 
men of all classes were dressed in long, broad- 
tailed coats, with huge pockets, long waist- 
coats and breeches. Hats had low crowns, 
with broad brims—some so wide as to be sup- 
ported at the sides with cords. The stockings 
of the parson, and a few others, were of silk in 
summer, and worsted in winter; those of the 
people were generally of wool, and blue and 
gray mixed. Women dressed in wide bon- 
nets, sometimes of straw, and sometimes of 
silk; the gowns were of silk, muslin, gingham, 
etc., generally close and short-waisted, the 
breast and shoulders being covered by a full 
muslin kerchief. Girls ornamented themselves 
with a large white vandyke. On the whole, 
the dress of both men and women has greatly 
changed.—S. G@. Goodrich. 
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U. S. MAN-OF-WAR MAKING THE ISLAND OF ST. PAULS. 
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ISLAND OF ST. PAULS. 
The views on these two show, first, a 
United States man-of-war, under full sail, mak- 


ing the island, and the second an elegant 
map and drawings, which give the reader a 
good idea of this curious place. Saint Pauls 





ISLAND OF ST. PAULS. 


is the southernmost of two islets in the Indian 
Ocean, distant from each other, north and 
south, about fifty-five miles, but situated on 
the same meridan. They were named by 
Viaming, the Dutch navigator, in 1697, who 
called the northern island Amsterdam. Saint 
Pauls may be seen in clear weather twenty 
leagues. It extends eight or ten miles north- 
west and southeast, and is about five miles in 
breadth, having a level eter and sloping 


down at each extremity when bearing to the 
northeast. On the east there is an inlet 
to a circular basin which the sea ebbs 


and flows over a <apham its entrance. A 
headland stands at each side of this entrance, 
and a rock ninety feet high, called “ Nine-pin 
Rock” from its shape, stands ata small dis- 
tance from the shore on the north side. There 
= not a shrub en the island, coarse grass and 
reeds being the only verdure seen, and a sort 

of turf composed of the decayed fibres of the 
grass and reeds and burnt very much. The 
basin is undoubtedly the crater of an extinct 
volcano. Its ae at the water’s 
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edge is nearly one mile and three quarters. 
Taking the Pe height of the sur- 
rounding sides at 700 feet, and the angle of 
their inclination at 65 degrees, the circum- 
ference of the crater will be two miles and 160 
yards. The depth of water, 20 fathoms or 
180 feet, added to the average height, 700 feet, 
will make the whole depth of the crater 880 
feet. The entrance to this basin is only 
twenty-four yards wide, and is formed be- 
tween two narrow causeways or ridges of 
rock that run out from two peaks, which ter- 
minate the sides of the crater, one on each 
side. That on the right is 743 feet high, and 
atits foot on the causeway there is ahot spring, 
where the thermometer in the winter rises to 
212 Farenheit—a heat sufficient to boil the 
fish caught within the basin. Sealers who 
have resided on the island state the weather 
to be fine in summer but stormy in winter. 
Whirlwinds sometimes tear the water from the 
surface of the crater, and the torrents of rain 
which burst over the hills, pour down them, 
Ceres deep ravines. 
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200 BAKER’S ISLAND, SALEM HARBOR. 


BAKBER’S ISLAND, SALBM HARBOR, | retreats during the “heated term,” making 
Baker’s Island, a pee? view of which we | most excellent landing-places for fishin = 

here give, is situated off the Massachusetts | ties to engage in the manufacture of 

coast, five miles east-north-east from Salem. | important “chowder;” but however fies 

The lighthouses are located at the northerly | ing and romantic to the amateur fisherman, 
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BAKER’S ISLAND, SALEM HARBOR, MASS. 
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end. Our view was taken from Lowell Island, | they have a great value as locations for light- 
the rocks in the foreground of our picture be- houses to warn the mariner of dangerous 
longing to the latter island. Lowell Island is | shoals and rocks, and guide him to the haven 
another romantic littlespot,—a charming little | of safety. The land seen in the back-ground 
speck rising from the water. The coast of | of our picture is Beverly Farms. The whol 
' Massachusetts abounds in islands, charming ! scene is a remarkably picturesque one. 





PHE FATAL GRIN. 


| tons” of eapper’. As for Johuny, his imagin- 


‘rire SAH Ate BeLE 9" 
ny Arion L. Mierate. | n 
motorteserrmrryprr) n!) hooght 


The cool autimh morsing - ar 
tas Gawrced ta bar Gulley: ae 


And ede-wingetpephyts As” 


.. With tha 'eneniet paver dally. 
The bright sun is kissing. :.-, .. +... - 
| Tha:demgropafrom the fall, = | 
oe OR. <P. ae 8 
_ Comen the sound of the bell. 
From the bef in the tower» : 
wp Tie erie fo: 
Pence and’ so WAL 
To the Gwelldts of eutthi’’. 
‘Go ye ib mur the Maljey, |! 
‘ (Phe hil, iand the glea,!..': : 
lind “ pesos aall gbed Wil | \ on 
I: Tote children oftheman’ = 
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«0, core repthen/? Gus tis Bae, 


as she ran into.the diduss, “here comes Johnr 
By, with s&ch.ai frit bag of chebtente!”” | 

Sure enough, there twas: Johriny, actually 
staggering under the weight of his‘day’s gath- 


ering. He entaned titehenge and threw down | 


his load, with along sigh of relied. |: 
“It dees seerh tb the,” said Sohhny, “ as if 
the roaM frotm: hdre bo: Sandy: Hollow . bad 
growed ee uabd. fo:be.; It aust be 
more than a itite.” | 


as eerer ke; ly igh can 


“Come, Jéhiiny; daa’t. bb, a gobee.. ' ‘Tntle 


the bag, and list’s sec theda., Are:they lig fel 
lows, like them jog ‘hdd yesterday ff? | | 

“No, no, Fanny,” interpeeed (Mrs. Hay, 
“mpper is ready: a ae alone ‘till 
you have eat your. supper.” pipet 4 

“Supper ?’ ¢jacuhated the little gird, . in: & 
tone of the indst ahquestionable ‘and unquall- 
fied contempt,“ supper{—stpper’s = humbug. 
Don’t you see that beg| choek full of chest- 
wats, all waitin’ for: edmebedy: to come aad 
eat "em? Don’t..say iempper: again, mother, 
Please don’t. We hre-golhg-te roast ever 20 
many, and boil ree ee 
per indeed P” 

In spite of hér indignant terh>nstranve, how- 


ever, the little lady was obiigedto sit down et 


the table, and at leasé “go throdgh the mo- 
13 


ation had né such influence with him ab hers 
‘hdd with the lively, shucy little Vanny:: He 
eould not feed: upon ekestnutisd& futero: Be- 
skies, he'had been aibbling raw dies:all ‘day, 
and had nibbled nothing else; so! the idea of a 
little bread and. butter at aoe een ee 
means disagtecable. a ee 

After the supper was over, and the: dishes 
put sway; the roastiagiadd bailing came off, 
devdrding to ‘the ‘programuite, abd no roasting 
or. boiling at Very's, thé Freres! Proyenceaux, 
ofiany other renowned temple of the gasteo- 
nomic art, ever gave more meal aes to 
the énters. 

But pleqsurte here alow 's oie aev: transi- 
éory.' Even the eating of ehestnhts, soastdd 
or bolidd, ts: zo exeeption.' : Bhé chlidren’a dp- 
petites Were entidted at inet, the ficb wits reked 
up fer the nigtt, end the mbthes;, the: two 
ehikiven, and the cad maki: samvant{ wreut to 
bed; and all slept ee of: the 
chesthuts: feasted or telledh « spoeds 

‘Tu:speaking of the mether. es childsen, 
Jet ib not be understood that Phaiiy Ray: and 
Job Mullea were brother’ aadiisister. They 
were not ewin related; though there was seme 
sort: ‘of kinship between Jelinhy and -Mrs. 
Ray's decomed husband. The latter had pe- 
eevived him into his: famnily, a destitute orphan, 
when a mere child, and Mis. Ray continued to 
krehe ‘bien ‘as Kindly and provide for him as 
eheurfaily: as ever, -Sbbnn¥ was' now almost 
eleven yeare old. Famey was between . eigit 
and nine, avery péetey and ‘an renames! 
dpdightty chia. Whar e 
)': Me, Ray had ‘been ‘dead rot lesen wee 
He had left his family in tolerably. easy .eir- 


| exmatances, and Johapy: renthised,.as before, 


4he companion and playmate of Tittle Fanny. 
They Hved im'a small, neat, end well-furnished 
cottage; te' whieh: they bad‘ latély removed. 
‘Kt was sitasted in‘rdther.h' beastly ere, on the 
marin ofa extensive forest... 

A! ‘tle after ‘miinight, Feuny, and Jotm, 
and the maid-servant, were ali simuancously 
‘roused out of'a'sound sleep; by a shriek, so 
Joud ‘and shrill, and featfol, that every ene 
‘was iastintly wide awake. ‘Beveral’ more fol- 
lowed;in quick suceessien.'‘Fhey appeared 
‘to.cdmd from the kitehen, and’ thither thb 
children ‘and thé girl' preeipitated themselves, 
in-‘one-deWiMered, tremBling, pale-faced group. 
& sight envaited thei which might well ff froese 
their young bleod with horret. = 

‘By the light of a lanters, which had been 
placed upon the kitchen mantelpiece, they 





saw Mrs. Ray struggling in the grasp of a tall, 
ferocious-Idoking maa, who in a deus, inperi- 
omnis tone, Was asking where she ‘had cincebled 
het money. She, however; only sordamed 
lodder and: lowder, atid: the man, | with .a tefri- 
bbe oath, atxi a stild mors:terrfble: look, whieh 
gone of those. who saw it.aveb forgot, till their 
dying day, cried, “ Take it)'then: © - 

- fiid with the words,’ be. plunge! a long, 
thanp knife into. her. throat. ‘Fhe . mother’s 
didod spouted forth: so: far that it fell in thiek 
@rope .upom { the: otfphdned . davighteris head. 
The poor little erpaturd: fell ae to. the 

Pe Be Ae eee, , 

John, half beside himself with caneas ter- 
ror, seized a sharp ‘s#usage-cheppet, which 
chasced to lie om this table, and'heried it with 
aj kia stremgth at the @ljlow’s bead,! immedi- 
ately after ‘he stack the fhtal blow.. The keen 
edge chanced: to hit! kim. directly across the 
eyes, and muss -hdve cut she Hds. severely, if 
not the eyts-themadives::. <a 4 a 

He roared out With elie: pafin, and ria ianee: 

ly at Johnuny,:as if he were atout to/externiin- 
hte: him.’ His fice was eoveted: with blood, 
and ‘he was altogether.a most frightful loeking 
ebject; but his movements, violent as they 
were, showed that. his sight was very much 
isjured, and it is‘ot probable that. he could 
have done munch kari to ee eee er 
ditton in which he ther wasi; 0 =: 
- But Johnny was so term*fied at what he, had 
dene, that all his thoughits were. turried: upea 
flight. He did not; however, forget his: little 
playmate ; but, seizing her by the hand, datted 
through the half opened door, aad both fied, 
ee eonld 
carry them. =| 

- (The nearest house was. that of Mr. George 
‘Ray, Fanny's tacle., Thither the fugitives di- 
wedted their etéps, followed by the servant, ‘a 
girl not much older’ than themeelves. They 
raised the hovsehold, aad told their horrible 
story; and in a few. minutes Mr. Ray.and two 
of: His; men bo ga daca eae tas i 
yray tothe cottage, 

When Uiay aitivea iby hiandi the poor wo- 
man, quite dead; but the murderer was no 
longer‘ tiere. They. immediately began to 
seour; the widds aad elds; but it was not 
dng béfore they became satisfied of the hope- 
-lessness of their seareh, and in'a short time 
tex abandoned it. Fhe fellow hud escaped, 
‘and deft no:trace behind him Johnny, how- 
ever, felt sure thathe would have po diffienity 
cares oe ene oe eee; ee om he 
marked him, — 


PHE FATAL GRIN. 


The motive for .this..awfil deed was suffi- 
ciently obviqua, ,})6 sanrieres in some 
way ascertained that Mrs. Ray had that day 
received a large instalment, of the purchase- 
money of the farm which had been sold after 
her husband’s death. , How he obtained this 
information was never known... His knowl- 
edge must have been pretty acearate, however, 
for the motiey was to'remaim in the house but 
that one night. © oo" he 

It is probable that’ Mie: Ray heard the man 
enter, by the kitchen dodr, and thén ‘got up to 
see who it was. FYnitiig it impossible to in- 
duce her to giye up the.money, and fearing 
that her shrieks would bring some one to the 
spot, and it may be anticipating trouble from 
the children, he. made up his mind to strike the 
fatal blow. It is quite dikely that he would 
have proceeded to ailence all of them by death 
or otherwise, before-he ‘began to seareh for the 
money, if Johwny’s fortanate Nit, and subse- 
quent escape, had not eempletely turned the 
tables upon him, and forced him to use all his 
powers in getting out of the way, instead of 
going on and e bery. 

It was for some time a matter of doubt 
whether thé sooundrel hati: feund ‘the money 
or not. The children knew nothing about it. 
Mr. Ray only knew that! his sister-in-law had 
reéeived the mowey,.and that it: was that prob 
ably which had eost her dr if. After a dill 
gent search in‘all the desks, drawers, etc., they 
were unable to find any trite af it.. 

They had pretty: measly come to the concin- 

sion that the robber had eartied it off, when 
Johnny told ¢hem thas:he:bad seen Mrs. Ray 
take up'a stone from: the ‘hearth, and make 
little hollow tinder it: She replaced it, how- 
ever, without putting anything there. As soon 
as he heard this, Mr. Rely took Johnny to the 
hearth, where he peintéd out the stone; and 
underneath it; wrapped up: ina a of oiled 
silk} wasthe money: 
' Fanny and Join iste Thotti: ean to Mr. 
Ray’s, and there they rpmained, as members of 
his family. _ Fanny, havieg inhetited al! that 
her father. left, was a 3 0f an heiress, Johi- 
ny had nothing; but he-was stout and active 
for his age, and soon began to make himeelf 
‘useful on the farm and among the cattle. He 
was not a genius. Im fact,ashe grew up, it 
was pretty generally: sald that his body—an 
unusually vigerous one—was developing it 
self at the expense of his brain. Hé was mueb 
laughed at for his blunders and his awkward- 
ness; but he was very geod-natured, and gen- 
erally tiked by bis associntes. 
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Time rolled on. Fanny became a very. 
pretty girl, and a little coquettish, withal. | 
Johnny grew bigger and bigger, stronger and - 


stronger, and some said stupider and stupider, 
every day. He also became, every day, more 
and more-fond of Fanny, whom he had loved, 
in fact, from her very babyhood. She laughed 
at him, and ridiculed him, most unmercifully ; 
but most people thought she liked him, for all 
that. One thing at least is certain—she would 
not permit any one to make a butt of him but 
herself, if she could help it. 

“Cousin John,” asked Fanny, one morning 
at breakfast, “have,you seen Mr. Haymond 
yet ?” =. 
“Yes,” replied Johnny, “T saw him, yea- 


terday, going in at his gate.” | 

“Well, what sort of a looking” person is 
he ?” 

“He rides a splendid bay mare—a real 
beauty, now, I tell you.” 


“ Did I ask you about his home, John?” 

“No, but—” 

“No, but you always haye. your head 80 
stuffed full of horses and dogs, and the like, 
- that you net only put the cart before the ee 
but the horse before the rider.” 

“ He rides very.well—uncommonly well,” 

“There itis again. Do you know where he 
got his mare, and how much she cost him ?” 

“No, but I'll find out. ‘Tu go right over 
and—” 

“ Sit still, goosey, do! How can you be so 
silly? What do I care about his horse, or how 
he rides it? I want to know bow he looks.” 

« Well, he looks just like other people.” 


“Ts it possible? Has two eyes, and two ' 


ears, and only one nose, I dare say.” 

“ Just so.” 

“Humph!. What a guinp you are, Johnny! 
Uncle George, have you seen. Mr. Haymond ? 
It’s no use talking to that booby.” 

“Yes, Fanny, I have seen him, twice, and 
spoken to him.” 

“ And what sort of a man is he,.uncle ?” 

“Well, as far as I remember, ‘be ig rather 
tall, with dark eyes, and dark hair and whis- 
kers, and plenty of ’em.” 

“He must be handsome then—isn’t he ?” 

“ Why, yes, I think he may be called quite 
a -looking man.” 

“ He’s not a young man, is he 2?” 

- “Well, any one over forty would call him a 
young man; but maybe you wouldn't. I sup- 


pose he must be sdmewhere about thirty-three | 


or thirty-five. I expect he looks as well as 
ever he did. He talks well, and seems to have 
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seen a good deal of the world. I should think 
he wags an easy man to get along with, and 
will no, doubt make a good neighbor.” 
_ “ Doeg he like his new purchase ?” 

“Very much. He says he means to make a 
garden of the old ‘ Oak Pasture.’” 
. “Do you think he {s as rich as they say he 
is, uncle?” | 

“ Well, child, I don’t know anything more 
about it than other people.. J know that he 
has paid for the place, and if he does what he 


| says he will, he will have. to lay out several 


thousands on it at. once, and three or four 
times as much before.he is done with it. Old 
Isaac Thompson’s son—the merchant, I forget 
his Christian name—knew him in New York, 
and he says that he is well-known to be a 
moneyed man... He made the most of it in the 
West, I bejieve, in land speculation.” 

“Why, uncle, he’ll be the. big bug of the 
country, wont he?” 

“T s’pose he will, Fanny. I would set my 
cap for him, if I were-you.” 

Whether she took her uncle’s advice or not, 
one thing is certain, he himself soon became 
exceedingly anxious for a match between the 
wealthy proprietor of Oak Pasture and his 
pretty niece. .As for Mrs, Ray, she never was 
knowa to have an opinion different from her 
husband’s; it is therefore a safe thing to say 
that she was also in favor of such a match.. 

.That Mr.. Haymond himself was willing 
enough, soon became apparent. . Fanny’s 
wishes on the subject were much less obvious. 
She. was manifestly tickled with the idea of 
becoming a “ fine lady ;” but, as her uncle ex- 
pressed it, she had, and always had had, “a 
sort of a snealing kindness” for Johnny 
Mullen, 

That dinfortunata youngster. had been in 


‘disgrace lately, particularly with Mr. Ray him- 


self. He was a little inclined to be “ wild,” 
and having fallen in with seme rather disrep- 
utable companions, they had contrived to make 


| him the scapegoat of their misdeeds. While 


they cunningly slipped out of the scrapes into 
which they had led him, he was sure to make 
some blunder by which his complicity there- 
with was discovered, and the heavy end of the 
blame was pretty sure to fall upon him, in the 
end, 

Mr. Haymond seemed to know how to use 
his resources to the best advantage, and it 
soon became evident to every one that the 
tide was beginning ww set in his favor. He 
was generous to profusion, and little Fanny’s 
rustic simplicity was greatly dazzled thereby. 


ia 
d 


_ 
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In the meantime the Oak Pasture place was 
becoming quite a rural paradise, and the new 
villa, just completed, had no rival in that or 
any of the adjoining counties. And of this 
palace in miniature Fanny Ray might be the 
mistress whenever she chose to say the word. 
Would it be a wonderful thing if she sHould 
choose to say the word, and thereby make her 
fortune “ as tasy as—winking ?” 

She wavered a long time, however, and did 
not finally decide between poor Johnny and 
the rich capitalist ti after the otcurrence of 
certain events detailed below. In the mean- 
time, the former Individual, ee what 
was about to happen, lost his good humor, 
and became sour, and morose, and as surly as 
a bear. After a time, too, he began to néglect 
his duties and to absent himéelf from the farm 
for several days at a time; got prodigiously 
drunk on several occasions, and behaved him- 
self in a generally unpleasant and particularly 
disreputable manner. 

Some thought his conduct excusable, under 
the circumstances of the case —certainly a 
somewhat hard one, though not at all uncom- 
mon—while others declared they had never 
thought that Johnny Mullen would come to 
anything good; and others again looked wise, 
said nothing, and shook their heads, as if there 
were really something In them. 

One moonless but starlight night, at this 
juncture, Fanny and the rest of the household 
were suddenly awaked by Mr. Ray, calling in 
a loud voice for John, and apparently In a 
great rage, about something or other. John 
was not to be found, and Mr. Ray, without 
tarrying to make any explanation, rushed fu- 
riously out of the house. 

The facts, as afterwards learned, were as 
follows. He had been lying awake for some 
time, when his attention was arrested by a 
noise below statra. At first, he attributed it 
to the rats; but, Nstening attentively, he at 
length satisfied himself that some more {intel- 
ligent cause had produced it. 

He hastily slipped on his clothes and stole 
softly down stairs. He was just in titne to 
catch the sound of retreating footsteps, and to 
hear the closing of the front door. ‘The truth 
then instantly flashed upon his mind. 

He was not only a farmer, but an extensive 
grazier also, and he was going the next day to 
purchase cattle to fatten. For this purpose 
he had collected a ‘considerable sum of money, 
and deposited it in his desk. He did not stop 
to look, but from the nolse he had heard, and 
the appearance of things, he was fully satisfied 
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that some one had entered the house and stol- 
en ft. And ft must have been some oné per- 
fectly familiar with the house and its inmates. 
Stopping and listening a moment at the door, 
he heard very disttnctly, some one making his 
way througti a field of corn, by which a dod 
cut might be made for the high road, which 
was usually teached from the house by means 
of a long fane. 

The tnoment the notse of the breaking corn- 
blades struck his ear, the excited farmer dash- 
ed away in pursuit, wit. all the enthusiasm, ff 
not quite all the vigor of twenty-one.— 
Panting with the unesual exertion, he 
reached the fence bordering the road, and 
there stopped again to listen. He heard some 
one, but it was a man on horseback riding to- 
wards him, instead of some one on foot, run- 
ning from him. 

In a minute or two he saw his neighbor, 
Mr. Haymond, ride up out of the darkness, 
and purpose to turn down tite Iane leading 
from the great road to his own house, the end 
of which was but a few yards from the spot 
where he stood. 

* Hillo, hiflo, there!” cried Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Haymond stopped, turned, and rode 
forward to the spot where he had heard the 
cry. 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Ray!—is that you? 
Why, what are you doing out here, and on 
foot, too, at this time of night ?” 

“Tve been robbed, and I’m In chase of the 
scoundrel. He ran across this field but a 
minute or two ago. Did you see nothing of 
him ?” 

“No, I did not.” | 

“ Then he has gone down the road, of course. 
I wish you would lend me your—” 

“No, no, there’s no time to dismount. Tl 
catch him myself.” 

And away he started down the road dt the 


full specd of his noble bay. ‘Ray ran after him 


as fast as he could. He was out of sight im- 
mediately, but the clatter of his horse’s hoofs 
still told of his position. It was but a few 
minutes, however, before this noise suddenly 
ceased. Then came the sound of distant 
voices, in angry altercation, and then a hal- 
loo and a hurried call for Ray to hasten up to 
the spot. This caused thé farmer to hope that 
the thief had been caught, and he hurried on 
with the utmost alacrity. 

After a while, he came up with Haymond’s 
mare, standing in the road. The next mo- 
ment he saw the man himself, in a neighvor- 
ing field. He came liinping towards the road. 
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“Pidn’t yon catch the rascal?” asked the 


«Yea, and he caught me too. He’s a pow- 
erful big scamp, and has a knife and a club, 
He gave me a striking proof of the existence 
of the latter, and it was no fault of his that I 
had not similar evidence with regard to the 
former. But there is one consolation; I have 
marked him, and that so effectually that there 
will be no difficulty whatever in identifying 


him, if he should ever show himself. He was 
on the road, saw me coming, and squatted 


down behind a tree, supposing that I would 
not see him, nor would I have done so if I had 
not been on the lookout for him. I Jumped 
suddenly off my horse, and collared him, as he 
was getting over the fence. We had a short 
and sharp struggle, with the result which I 
have stated. I called out to you, with the 
hope that I might bold him till you came up; 
but I found that unarmed as I was that was 
absolutely impossible. Just as he was break- 
ing away, I opene od my penknife, and drew it 
across the back of his right hand. "It will not 
do him much harm, but there will be a pretty 
deep scratch there for some weeks to come. 
Here is a breast-pin, too, which I pulled out 
of his shirt. You had better keep it.” 

Mr. Ray took the breast-pin, held it up in 
the starlight, and then staggered back, as if 
he had received a blow. The trinket was 


John Males’ 
The Siguat® 


“morning John came home, and 


went into breakfast, with an anxious, hesitat- 


ing air. ‘His right hand was covered with a 
bandage, which he awkwardly strove to hide. 

“ What is the matter with your hand ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Ray, ina Very stern tone of voice. 

“ Nothing?” fumbled the young man, very 
much confused and disconcerted. 

Mr. Ray rose from his seat, and with no gen- 
tle hand tore off the bandage. There was be- 
neath it a fresh cut, extending quite across 
the back of the hand. 

“What made that scar?” demanded the 

«J don’t know,” muttered John, with a gen- 
uine “hang-dog” look. 

Mr. Ray said no more, but that same fore- 
noon John was taken before a magistrate, and 
after examination, committed to the county 
jail, there to await his trial for the heinous 


crime of burglary. Uncle George, though a 


strictly just man, was also a very severe one, 


especially when smarting under the loes of 


hardly-earned money, and he was determined 
that Mullen should be prosecuted with the ut- 
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most rigor of the law. Fanny and Mrs. Ray 
expressed much astonishment at this terrible 
revelation; but neither of them had any doubt 
of the fellow’s guilt. 

The hitherto wavering beauty seemed now 
willing to come to a decision. Johnny was 
now out of the question, and though she 
thought more about him than she would have 
liked to acknowledge, she felt. of course that 
it was impossible to hesitate any longer be- 
tween him and the handsome, wealthy, and 
popular Mr. Haymond. She gave the latter 
the promise he solicited, and the wedding day 
was fixed. 

Such preparations as were now made, and 
such a wedding as was now gotten up, alto- 
gether eclipsed any doings of that nature ever 
before heard of within fifty miles of them. 
The bridegroom was as radiant as a summer 
morning, and the bride as sweet as a newly- 
blown rose. She was full of excitement, and 
had her little head almost turned by the cost- 
ly presents she received; but a close observer 
would have noted a grave look, and even a 
whispered ejaculation, following more than 
one giddy laugh; and ifhe had listened very 
closely he might have heard the words: “ Poor 
Johnny!” 

The marriage ceremony was to be perform- 
edin the morning, before breakfast. After 
that meal the happy pair were to set out on a 
short tour, to New York or elsewhere, and on 
their return the chief festivities of the occasion 
were to take place, and a grand entree was to 
be made upon the Oak Pasture domain. 

The ceremony commenced. It was to be 
conducted in accordance with the ritual of the 
Episcopal church. All eyes of course were 
turned upon the chief actors in the scene, and 
when the ring was about to be placed upon 
the bride’s finger, to the unbounded astonish- 
ment of all present, she shrank violently back- 
ward, with her eyes fixed upon Haymond's 
face, and with an expression of intense aver- 
sion and disgust. . 

Angry and excited, the bridegroom clutch- 
ed her arm, and fixed upon her a look of such 
an extraordinary character, that no one there 
forgot it till his dying day. While his heavy 
black brows were knit into a fearful scowl}, bis 
upper lip was curled and contracted into a 
ghastly grin, displaying his glistening teeth, 
and giving to his face an expression, the ma- 
lignity of which Satan himself might almost 
have envied. It was the living likeness ofa 
devil incarnate. 

Fanny had seen that fearful grin but onge 
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before, and she was then but a child. But 
she had never forgotten it. She shrieked as 
if a knife had suddenly entered her vitals, and 
every one thought she was about to faint, but, 
having staggered back a few steps, she recov- 
ered herself, and screamed with all the strength 
of her lungs, while she pointed a forefinger at 
Haymond: 

“Seize him! He murdered my mother! I 
swear it!” 

In the astonishment and consternation 
which succeeded, every one stood paralyzed, 
except Haymond himself, who dashed through 
the open door, and fied like the wind. Ina 
few minutes all the men of the party had start- 
ed in pursuit of him; but he had a good start, 


and being as fleet of foot as any of them, scon, 


plunged into the neighboring forest, where he 
had little difficulty in concealing himself and 
eluding their search. | 

An hour afterwards, ‘as he was about to 
leave the forest, at a considerable distance 


from the point where he had entered it, he 


was suddenly brought to a stand by seeing a 
man leap out of a clump of bushes directly in 
front of him. He took to his heels at once; 


and the other, instead of pursuing him as he. 


expected, ran away also, in the opposite direc- 
tion, and at full speed. 

Each one evidently thought that the other 
was close behind him. It was but a little time, 
however, before they both discovered their 
error. 
Each one saw that the other had been running 
from him, and thereupon both took courage 
and retraced their steps. They met, of course, 
and simultaneously recognized each other. 

“Ha!” cried Johnny Mullen, who had brok- 
en out of jail the night before, “they told me 
you were to be married this morning, But 
I’m glad to see you. There is not a man in 
the whole world I wanted to see so much as 
you. It was your lying tongue sent me to the 
jail—on the high road to the penitentiary. 
Big bug as you are, I’m going to take the 
whole worth of it out of your hide; and you 
may take my word for it, you wont be a very 


prety marrying. man when I'm done with 


you.” 
Haymond drew a bowie-knife; but John’s 

blood was.up, and unarmed as he was, he 

sprang upon him without a moment’s hesita- 


tion. Both were strong and active men; but. 


Mullen’s proportions were almost gigantic, 
and he was quick, too, though a little clumsy. 
In the act of closing with his opponent, John 
was slightly wounded. He soon had him by 


Both stopped. . Both looked round. 
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the waist, however, with both arms pinioned 
to his sides. Summoning all his strength, he 
raised him from the earth, and would have 
thrown him heavily, but at that moment his 
foot caught in a vine, or some such obstruc- 
tion, and he fell backwards with great violence, 
and with his antagonist upon him. 

His head had come in contact with the root 
of a tree, and for an instant he lay stunned, 
where he fell. When his seattered senses re- 
turned, he saw Haymond bending over him, 
with uplifted knife, in the act of stabbing him 
to the heart, while on his face was that terri- 
ble demopiacal_ in, which he too had seen 

ut once before, Jong years ago. 

As the fearful face grinned horribly a ghast- 
ly smile above him, the idea of whose face it 
was came upon the prostrate youth like''s 
shock of electriclty, and seemed to: impart 
new energy to his' system. With a rapid move- 
ment he eluded the direct force of the knife, 
from which he merely received a flesh ‘wound 
in the side. Then commenced a desperate 

-struggle for the possession of the weapon, or 
in other words for life itself. 

Johnny might have ended the contest much 
sooner than he did, but he strove hard to take 
the murderer alive. This, however, he found 
to be impossible. He finally saw that he must 
take the scoundrel’s life, or lose his own; and 
ina few minutes he had wrested the: knife 
from him and sheathed it in his throat, from - 
which the red ‘blood spouted forth, just as‘it 
had long ago done from that of his victim, in 
the Jonely cottage at the forest’s edge. 

Three men who had come in pursuit of John 
Mullen, came up just as he struck the fatal 
blow. The wound was mortal. A few min- 
utes of life, however, remained to him, and he 
employed them in making a brief confession 
of his guilt. 

He told how he had been forced to leave the 
murdered widow’s house, more than half blind, 
with nothing but a plain gold ‘ring ‘which he 
had snatched from the finger of the dead. 

Haymond’s face was a very florid one. It 
was now fast assuming the pallid hue of death, 
and as it did so, a red line which had been 
hitherto Invisible, could be traced directly 
across the eyes, one of which had been per- 
manently injured, and though the fact was 
perceptible only upon very close inspection, 
John had no difficulty In recognizing his own 
handiwork, as he recalled to mind his Juvenile 
exploit with the sausage-chopper. 

Having on the night of the murder escaped 
into the same forest/ where, he was now 80 
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miserably perishing, ‘the mmunderes’ made hig 
way to thd far southwest; where; by innumer- 
able crimes, giid' eventually by specalation, he: 
amassed a largefortane. With plenty of mon-: 
ey, he soon ‘found: means to retrieve his char. 
acter, and be get an excellent business reputa- 
tion. Having accidentally seen the Oak Pas- 
ture property, he resolved to make it his own.. 
Then, having seen Fanny Ray, be determined 
to make her his ewn, and te destroy poor 
Johnny ‘Mullen; who stood im his way. Hoe 
encouraged his faulté, persuaded him to drink, 
and finally planned: the. robbery for which he 
wes to be punished and disgraeed.. Knowing. 
that there was money in the house, and where 
it was kept, he contrived certain facilities for. 
entering it and abétracting the cash, having 
previously made Johnny very drunk, end put: 
him to sleep in thé barn, where he nianaged 
to make the sear'on his band, without his 
knowledge, Fe 
Having hitched hie horse near the mouth of 
his own lane, he entered the: house, took the. 
money, ran across the cornfield, with the farm-: 
er in pursuit, and reached his horse in time to. 
inoant him aud ride forward, as we have seen. 
The subsequent purseit (of himsdlf), and the 
pretended: .confiict, ‘wets: of course only the 
concluding acts of'the same rascally drama, 
which sent Jobtiny to jail, and, as he thought, 
secured to him his beautiful bride, = « 
Before he' had quite enjied his confession, 
the murderer finished his career of crime by a 
violent and bloody death. Johnny’s good 
bame was of coured re-established, and Fanny, 
who seemed to think that she owed him some 
reparntion, ‘eventually gave ‘him her band and. 
heart, with het Métlefortune; whieh be no 
doubt considered ample restitution. . 
The ring which he stole from her dead moth- 
er’s finger, was that with which this incompar- 
able villain determined to wed the daughter. 
It is probable, however, that he had forgotten 
how he had obtained it." ‘This ring was an old 
one, and it had beeii before little Fanny’s eyes 
every day for years.’ It had been broken and 
mended again in such & peculiar manner as to 
be very easily recognized, and the recognition 
of the fatal grin, and ‘of the murderer himpelf, 
followed, almost as a matter of course, 


- ie oe ? + 7 
‘FREEDOM. 
Heaven made us: free te good or ik, 
And forced it not, theugh he foresaw the will; .. . 
Freedom was first bestowed on human race, , 
And prescience only held thé second place. 
i ae BYDEX. 
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A BIG STORY. 


The latest M sory, was related 
by a boy who was begging in the streets of 
Plymouth the other day. He said that he 
was a cabin-boy on an‘ American liner, 
and for some of his mischievous pranks was 
headed up in an empty. water .cask, with only 
the bung-hole to breathe through, On the 
following night a squall came up, the phip 
went down wi on except ; 
the cask containing him having rolled over 
into the sea on a sudden lufch of the vessel. 
Fortunately it kept ane up,” and after 
thirty hours” floating abott, ‘the was cast on 
the coast, where, after he had: made desperate 
efforts to release.himself, he gave himself up’ 
to die. Some cows strolling. along the beach 
were attracted to the cask, and, in switching 
oo oe of them acc hich be slipped her 
tail into the bung: at cpt | e..boy grasp- 
ed immediately, ept fast ho a yith mir- 
able pesotuttod The aly started off, aitates 
running about three hundred ' yards, the cask 
struck against a» rock, and was knocked to 
pieces. After wandering. about for several 
days, he hailed a vessel, was taken on board, 
and carried to Falmouth, fram wirence he pro- 
ceeded to Plymouth.Loudon: Herald: 





. : ' ‘ : ' 
LUCKY. DAYS, ., 

The Anglo-Saxons deemed it highly impor- 
tant that a child shouldbe born on a lucky 
day, boa 'the noe ae ot are life ~e 
sup epend ; for, in their opinion, eac 
da thd Atarpedalint idfikedicd tipon she lieati- 
ny of the newly-born. Thus, the first day of 
the moon ‘was prefefred above al?’ otlers,' for 
the arrival of the little stranger, for they said, 
“a child born on that day is gure to live and 
prosper.” The By was not so fortu- 
nate as the first, as the child born on that day 
“ would grow fast’ but not Mvd tong.” Ifhe 
was born on the fourth day of the moon he 
was destined to become a great politician; if 
on thé tenth, a great traveller; and if on the 
twenty-first, a bold marauder.. But of all the 
days of the week on which to be born, Sunday 
was. by far the moet Jucky, and if it fell on the 
new moon the child’s prosperity. was destined 
to be unbounded. Friday was an unlucky 
birthday, not only because it was the crucifix- 
ion of our Lord the Saviour, but because, ac- 
cording to Anglo-Saxon caleulations, Adam 
ate the forbidden fruit on Friday, and was also 
expelled from Paradise and died and descend- 
ed into hell on that day.—Thrupp’s Anglo- 
Sazon Home. ee 

A writer in’ the Journal of Odnimercs says, that 
there are more specimens of “the ‘peor deyil’’' in 

ft any other State. in the Union. 
Among his acquaintances there are no Jess than 
four dry goods merchants who peddle clame for a 
living, and seven minjetess of the gospel who tend 


,| bar. According to him, the only men who thrive 
in California are the' rough, tough and 


go-ahead. 


The mere. gentleman stands:no avore chance on the 


Pacific than the mere idler, Peopte who pet. a. 
value on soft hands and soft ‘Uvink will please 


notics. : 
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TAM WAFTING! cs 


bee ! - fanny S— , 
>, , BY WHALIAM CLARENCE WARE. | 





On other brows fame’s wreath is resting, 
Arrd praises loud of them are sung; _ 
"Other feet have clintbed the ladder: , 
I the toil have just begun, 
And i am waiting | 


Other men beve reaped a harvest in 
'. Of this world's bright, glitteniag gold, .. 
And around their forms ase flowing «= 
Costly gurmeats, fold on fold— 
And T am waiting! 2 


Other hearty atle SINd-with ¢tadtiew, 
Joy and peace seem ever, theirs; 
Sorrow never comes upon them, 
|, And oe en 
Aad Lam mani 


Other lipe: are often preased 
With 2 dewy kiss of love; 
And a rapture filla their. bosoms, 
Pure as aught in heaven above— 
ane Tam wertng! 


4, 
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Iv was a dull evening in the month of J uly, 


and the heavens were obscured by clouds of a 
grayish, copper color, which sunk so low, that 


as they flitted by they touched the summits of 


the trees, whose foliage shivered without rais- 
ing a breath of air. From time to time a dis- 
tant and rumbling peal was followed by a light-_ 
ning flash pear at hand. 

Involuntarily yielding to that air of respect 
and expectation which an approdching storm 
gives to all nature, three men closeted Ina 
chamber, conversed in Jow tones. In these 
convulsions of nature, man endeavors to make 
himself sma and insignificant, as the child, 
who, fearing his master’s anger, seeks to hide 
under his bench, 


“My dear sirs,”’ sald one of the three, whose’ 


tired features and weakened voice plainly told 
of some aeep settled sorrow, and of prolonged 
watches, 
that the other doctors have done up to this 
time for my poor brother, has only succeeded 
in making him suffer more, and yet I have 


‘you are now my only hope. All 
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spared neither palms mor money; I have-sold 
all that I possessed te pay for medicine aad 
drugs. I have done it cheesfully, for if my 
poor brother is dying, as seems only too evi- 
dent, my deepest regret will be that I must 
survive him te charish his wife and the child 
of which she is about to be the mother. I 
leave you alone, messieess, with an excellent 
botéle of Kirscheaswasser;. I am going back to 
my brother to ase if he wants anything; ad- 
vise with each othey.as to how you may re- 
eve him, and all that I have left shall be 


_,| yours, aad your mames, meesieurs, shall be 


mentioned in my prayets as long as my lips 
can utter them, my hands join themselves to- 


’ | gether, and my eyes tarn towards heaven.” 


The physicians left.te themselves, opened 


| conversation, and set to mark to empty the 
_| bottle of Kizschenwasser. | This took place a 
_ | huadred and fifty yeard ago, ia a faherman’s 


house, on the banks of the Rhine, not far from 
the ruins of the chateau of Hhrenfels, at that 


'| place where tae. Rhine penaed up and curbed 


by rocks piled pre on. another, precipitates 
ita waters with. a violence that makes them 
leap and foam, while im the distanee, one per- 


| ceives it calm, blue and.limpid, gliding be- 


tween two green and flowery banks. Near 
the chateau of Hhrenfels, the ledges formed 


| by rocks, which the river dashed against, 


but did not move, formed a whirlpool which 
the boatmen-never passed without commend- 


| ing themselvea ta. Ged and the virgin, and 


where very many have perished. 

“ Monsieur,” said one of the two physicians, 
“would you believs what a. fearful time I have 
getting fees from my patients, and that I can 
only make them pay me im the produce of 
their fields ?” 

“ There’s a certain comfort in that, and I 
frequently avail mygelf of it, not at all to my 
disadvantage.” _ 

“Very true, but unluckily for me my prac- 
tice lles among the cursed yine-dressers, and 
to crown the evil, last year’s crop was very 
abundant, and consequently I received more 
wine then on cee we whole course of 
my life.” . 

“And yet, my worthy, contrere, I have seen 
you on occesions empty a, goodly number of 
bottles, and with perfect resignation.” 

“TI don’t pretend to be ahy more of an ene- 
my to wine than a good: German ought to be, 
but last year’s. harvest was so abundant, that 
no one wants to buy any more of it.” 

“It was a lucky chance that led you to 
meation.:.your embarrassment to me, my dear 
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confrere 5] want seme wine, and we caneagly 
effect an exchange, ‘You told. me some time 
ago, that.you wanted to. find 4 hardy, well 
broken horse. I.ean very easily diapense with 


my bey horse. It ie. decidedly. a luxury be- 


yond my means, so have ay ae 
the same time.” 
“That arrangement: would exactly sult, me. 
How old is your harse?”.- 4, 
“Seven yeara.” | 


“You will answer for his ae diaposition, 


confrere, for you know I’m not much ofa 
horseman, and that yau have no design of ob- 
taining my practice by this means.” | 3 


“TI let my wife.aad children mount him, so 


you may make yourself egey on that point.” 
“T will give yoy.two -hogeheads of wing for 
your horse.” 


“That'll do yery well, provided it be good.”. 


“The best one.can drink, And provided 
also the horse does not prove restive,” 


“ Let us seal the bargain by drinking e glass. 


of this delicious Kirscheawagsser.” | , 
“Itis understood that you throw in the 
saddle and: bridle?” _, 


“By no means! , That’s g different bargain 


entirely; however, I will play, you » game of 
cards for them, against five.bottles of Kirsoh- 
enwasser, if you have any as good as this.” 
“Agreed! It isa pity we haven’t any cards 
here now.” : 
At this moment Withem entered. He was 
still more depressed than when he left, them... 
“Messieurs,” said he, “my poor brother 
suffers more than ever. For heaven’s sake, 
tell me what you have decided on to relieve 
him.” 
“ Monsieur Wilhem,” sald one, of the physt- 
cians, “after having thoroughly reylewed the 
case, andl by means.of the light which sejence 


and the experience of long practice has given. 
your brother must. 


us, we have decided thg 
drink an infusion of coek . 

“Jo which,” ssid the other, 
three drope of Jaudguym.” 


“you will put 


“Do you uaderstand—laudanum and eqch- 


learia ?” 

“Do you think, messieurs, that this = re- 
lieve him ?” ee ey 

“ Without doubt.” 

Wilhem paid,.the physicians, and hastened 
to have the prescriptian prepared, and to ad- 
minister it,to his brother; it had no effect, 
and Richard contigued to utter the moat ago- 
nizing cries. Wilhem wrung his hands in 
despair, cna eT 

“My Godl” said he, “take pity on, my 


Ne 


brother—take pity on me;;do.not. deprive me 
of my heat, my only: friead, who has protected 
my childhood, brought. me up, and supplied 
the place of a father to me, Father in heaven, 
pity him, let me take part of his suffering, it 
is more than one man can bear; or if some 
poor creature must: be weighed down with 
agony, give me all his pains, and [ will endure 
them,. thet he may havea moment's sleep. O, 
my poor brother, what can I do for you, Rich- 
apd? ifmy hearts blood could only relieve 
you! Do not despair, it is impossible that 
God should pot pity us.” 

“Wilkem,” asid Pennies « where is my 
wife2” , 

I have cagipollal her to take a little rest ; 
the poor woman’a eyes are red with watching.” 

“And you, 190, my poor Wilhem, you must 
be. very tired,”. And, Richard tried to stifle a 
ary. i ilies 

“ Heaven will pot hear me,” said Wilhem, 
to himaelf, “The cries of this poor sufferer 
and the cries of my. heart do net reach it! I 
cap resist no longer. I canpot witness his 
agony, .Whet shall. Ido? Ihave had tapers 
buant in the chureh; and every day a mass is 
said. All the physicians for tep leagues round 
have visited him, but for three weeks he has 
been on his bed without a wink of sleep.” 

Ang as Richard continned to suffer, Wilhem 
seemed struck with a sudden idea, “ Walt, 
Richard,” aaid he, “wait for me but one hour, 
and if I do not bring bagk a,remedy for your 
paing, I will slay you, myself, and your: wife, 
for this is too mpch misery; wait for me.” 

He pressed Richard's cold hand and darted 
out into the storm. He proceeded to his boat 
and at once set sail, Passing near the Hole 
af Bougin,. that famous whirlpool of which 
we have before spoken, he was about to utter 
9 short, prayer, as was his custom, the. more 
80 since the waves dashed with unwonted vio- 
lence, and the mourpful howling of the wind, 

ag, poals of thunder, and the lightning flashes 
which at whestintervala rent, the clouds, filled 
his soul with a,kind of Mrystic_terror; but he 
had reached that pitch of despair~when one 
dares all since he believes he has exhausted 

“And why should I be always praying God,” 
said be, “who will not relleve my brother? 
He does not hear me, and J have no longer 
any hope in him; singe he will not grant the 
wish of my soul, I gm going to seek it from 
the devil; I will invoke him only, since God 
has abandoned me.” _ 

At that moment, the lighting flashed, and 4 
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a peal ‘of thunder burst ‘with deafening vio- 
lence immediately over his head; for an in- 
atant he thought that God was about to pun- 
ish his blasphemy, but’ his ‘boat passed safety 
between the rocks in ‘spite of the: ae and 
darkness. 

“And why should God tear our ‘blasphe- 
infes, since he does not hear our prayers? 
The devil is a good ally, for while invoking 
him I have safely passed the Bingerlock where 
so many others have petished imploring. the 
ald of Heaven.” 

And so he kept on his ‘way down the ‘stream. 
“Tt is well known thronghout tlie country, that 
Henry who has established himself at Mayence, 
would never have become rich had he not giv- 
en himself to the devil, at the crose-roads of 
the forest. “I kno# that many are incredulous 
and maintain that if one were to call-aloud on! 
the devil for a hundred consecutive nights, at 
all the cross-roads in all the forests, he would 
not hear you. Yet, it is no reason for not be- 
lieving a thing becausé you don’t understand: 
it; we believe in the sun, but yet no one um-’ 
derstands it. But it’s'a horrible: crime to sell 
oneself to the devil, and I‘tremble at‘ the 
thought of meeting him, when I reflect on 
ali that is sald about the torments of hell. But 
my poor brother who at this moment is suffer- 
ing cruel agony and crying aloud, he who in 
my childhood worked to support me, he must 
be relieved at any price, and God will perhaps 
pity me, knowing the motive which actuates 
me. What a horrible sterm!” continded he. 
“ Can this be a warning from Heaven? Sah! 
It doesn’t trouble itself much about us, the 
heaven that lets the best of men languish in 
torments!” 

Speaking thus, he landed, and made his boat 
fast to the roots ofan old willow. = = 

“If I can only find the right place, now; it 
has often been pointed outtome.” 

Picking his way by means of the lightning 
fliishes, he penetrated into the forest, and af- 
ter wandering about for some time, at length 
reached a place where three roads parted. 

“ Here it is,” said he, and’ leaned against 
the trunk of tree. His hair stood on end, 
and all his nerves were fearfully strained. The 
wind howled under the’ trees, and: the’ light- 
ning from time totime cast around a: bluish 
light, which tended to augment his terror. 
He tried to reniember the formula they had 
told him, and which ‘they safd had served 
Henry the Rich. ‘At length, ina foud voice; 
he repeated three times: — 

“ Monseigneur the devil! I ‘ie you now 
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and forever my left hand, If you: Will: restore 
iy brother to health.” ‘And then with great 
depréssion he exclaimed}: '“Tt‘is over?” ' and 
sinking down on the damp nioks, he burst into 
tears. “In'a' few moments, ‘without saying 
anything, and’ almost ‘without thinking, so 
entirely crushed down and overwhelmed was 
he, he proceeded towards his boat. 

As he passed the Benderloth; the oar which 
he held in his left hand struck a rock. He 
did not doubt but that the devil‘had accepted 
his offering; he trembled, and hastened to re- 
gain the house.’ Hfe fownd Richard asleep. 

This is what had taken’ place. Wifthem, in 
his haste in going out had not ‘latched the 
door; ‘the wind had violently ‘dashed it open, 
and thie noise which it’ made, together with 
the wind which blew on him, became perfect- 
ly unbearable to Richard; he called, but in 
vath. At length he tried to' raise himself, but 
his weakness was So ‘great that as soon as he 
had gained the door he fell ‘heavily, at the 
same time vomiting blood; the abscess, the 
cause of all his pain, had burst; he felt noth- 
ing but a strong desire to sleep, and dragging 
himself back to bed, hé fell into a Weep sleep. 

“When Wilhem saw that his brother slept, 
“Well,” said he, “my brother ts cured, and 
as for me, I am damned. He ‘passed the re- 
mainder of the night without closing his eyes ; 
but towards morning he fell into a disturbed 
stumber. He awoke with d start, crying aloud, 
“God have mercy on me?’ He had dreamed 
that the devil was' dragging him down to the 
bowels of the earth. 

A ‘week after Richard had resumed his or- 
dinary occupations. Happiness and a feeling 
of comfort once more showed itself in the fish- 
er’s hut. Wihem himself, though for a time 
he‘had seemed sombre and taciturn, had re- 
covered his good humor, only the least inci- 
dent which recalled that fatal night rendered 
him mournful and silent for several days, and 
his imagination once roused found every mo- 
ment fresh pretexts for invincibleterrors. He 
might have kifled a thousand titen with his 
right hand, or burned up the whole village, 
and would have looked upon: it 4s an ordinary 
accident, but if he happened to break an earth- 
ern jar which he held in his left hand, ft seem- 
ed to him that the ‘devil ‘served’ himself with 
the hand which had become ‘his property. 
And besides this the ordinary’ awkwardness 
of the left hand was still more augmented with 
him, from the repugnatice which he felt at 


| using it, so that he touched nothing with that 


hand without breaking it dr letting it fall, 
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On Sunday, in church, ‘he kept this hand 
hidden in his vest, and often: , kneeling In pray- 
er, he wept bitterly, asking pardon of God. 
No one understood the excess of'piety, and 
Wilhem did not reply to any questions. A 
storm at night prevented Kis sleeping, and he’ 
passed it in praying; ard he no longer dared 
to pass the Hole of Bougtn, since he had twice 
done so while invoking the devil. 

But Richard and'his wife, who had become 
a mother, frequently felt disturbed at Wifhem’s 
conduct, and sometimes mifdly reproached 
him. These marks of affection calmed his ex- 
cited feelings, and rendered him tranquil and’ 
happy, until such time as a new accident ren- 
dered too vivid the recollection of that fatal! 
night when he had gtven himself to the devif. 

At length a sentiment took possession of his 
heart which drove away all gloomy thou 
He fell in love with a charming young girl, 
good as she was lovely; with this love 6 no 
longer dreamed of the devil, and thought of 
nothing but his pretty Claire. Richard and 
his wife were eae to see him thus ‘happy’ 

for it was the only thing that was’ ‘wanting to 
make their good aie complete. 

On the marriage éve ‘Wilhem and Clafre 
were seated under the branches of some wil- 
lows whitch bordered the river; the sun was 
sinking in the hdrizon behind some dark 
clouds, and his rays gave them a beautifal 
fringe of purple and ‘gold. At that hour of 
silence and meditation the two lovers were 
gazing in each other's eyes, talking of the fu- 
ture; the place‘and the hour gave solemnity 
to their thoughts, ‘looks and words. — 

“Dear Wilhem,” sald’ Ctaire, in her sweet 
voice, “I must leave you how; my father will 
be measy about me; and see, a dense fog is 
settling over the river; the water'is much 
agitated, though there is no wind; the foliage 
shivers, and the birds havé taken flight; there 
is going to be astorm. Good-by, till to-mor- 
tow.” Speaking thus, she took from her fin- 
ger alittle gold ring. “Take this,” she said, 
“it was my mother’s and shall be my marriage. 
ring; you will give it to me’ to-morrow, ‘but 

_ Wear it the rest of thé day and all night.” © 

 Wilhem kissed her on the forehead, and,’ 

| from habit, held out his right hand, that the 

| young girl might slip the ring over his finger. 

| “No, no, Withem,” said she, “ the left hand, 

| the one nearest the — that’s where they 

put the marriage ring.” | 

_ Wilhem shuddered, and withdrew the hard 
_ Which she was about to take, 

| “No, no,” sald he, “Ido not wish it, not 
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that hand, ih Heaven’s name! not that 

band.” i ep 

“You terrify me, Wilhem, your eyes secm 

starting from your head.” 

And Wilhem took fitght, running ‘Hike a 
madman. He passed near Richard. 

“ Where are you going” shouted Richard; 
“ you run as if the devil were after you.” 

“Ah?’ said Wilhem, “who says that the 
devil is not after me?” ~~ ° 

Claire, much distérbéd, ‘returned to her 
father’s house, and then went to see Richard 
and his wife; she related to them what hsd 
happened, and they; were all three lost in con-' 
jeetares. Wilhem did net:come back to sup- 
per; yet the sepper was.a- merry one, for it 
was the anniversary of Richards recovery. 

Wher he found himself out of sight of Claire 
‘| sadhis brotherhe stopped, “Q, no,” saidhe, “I 
cannot let her share avy lot; she must not be 
the wife of a man: who has sold himself to tho 
devil.” ‘And he wept a the one of all the 
happiness he had lost. 

Bat the storm drew near, and the lightning 
flashed; he remembered that fatal night—it 
Was just a year ago to aiday. And then he- 
lost his head; he: seemed‘ to feel a devouring’ 
heat in: his hand, and hastening to his boat, he’ 
set sail. When he drew near the Benderloch, 
he trembied, lest he should not be able to 
reach the forest. ‘He dared not implore either 
God or the devil; he luckily passed, and held 
on his. way, fearing lvest each fiash would 
strike him; and each wave engulf ‘him ere he 
had expiated his crime; for this was the idea 
which his madness had. suggested to him. . 

' Baving reached the bank, -he thanked God, 
and then with the unsteady step of a man who 
has a fever; proceeded through the winding 
paths of the forest, until he found himself at 
the croes-roads. ‘He once more threw him-. 
self bn. his: knees; and: implored the aid of. 
Heaven. The wind howled through the woods, 
and. shook the stoutest oaks to their very roots. 
He took off his jacket, rolled up the sleeves of 
his shirt to the ae ans cried aloud three 
times: I 

“ Moupsigosul, the: devi! I have given you 
ny left hand; ‘there is it,: come and take 
it.?” a : j 

At the third time placiug his left hand on 
the stump ofa tree, with a single blow of the 
boatman’s hatehet which he had brought with 
him, he cut it'ofat the wrist, and then took: 
flight, borne up by the vidlence of his fever, 
leaving by the tree his hatches and his hand. 

He got into his ‘boat; his fever ,was,so high 
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he had strength enough to rpw on the side of 
the hand that was left him. When he -drew 
near the Hole of Bougin his strength deserted 
him, he threw himself on his knees and im- 
plored: the aid of God. 

The next day, Richard, on his, way to the 
fishing-ground found the mutilated conpge of 
his brother jammed between the poses ae two. 
sharp rocks. | Ax. ¢ : 

ee a pea a2 otf 
| RUBLEING = — : 

' Duelling is a relic of the dark ages; an.6x-' 
ample of that singular: perversity of human. 
nature, which sometimes preserves with un- 
yielding tenacity the grossest and most erimiy. 
nal errors of the past, while it permits many 
innocent. and praiseworthy usages and. cue 
toms to fall into disuse. Single cambass aris- 
ing fram private quarvels oviginated with thet 
period of amarchy and msruie in the world’s. 
history when “might made rghs,’. when. 
knights errant undertoek to admitiater justice. 
in the absence of law, and isolated men at: 
arms were frequently brought into individual 
confticts. It was perhaps sanctioned and. 
strengthened by the judicial institution of the. 
“Trial by Battle,” an encounter based om the: 
belief that in an individual conflict for the re- 
drese of wiong and. establiahment ‘of right,- 
Heaven would award the victory to the latter, ' 
even if physical aperlorey ‘were enlisted 
against it. 

But with the re-establishinent of law ssa 
order, the ainple provisiena made by the stet-- 
utes of all civilized ¢auntries for the protec-: 
tion of the rights of their citizens, this. bar: 
barous practice should have been at once 
abandoned. It has been justified upon the 
ground that it is only. war upen a small seale: 
—a conflict between two individuals instead, 
of between two nations. But war itself is an, 
extreme resort; a desperate ultimatum, like 
the right of revolution; a terrible necessity; 
resulting from the absence of a common tri- 
bunal to which the belligerent nations are: 
equally amenable, and have an equal right to. 
appeal for a decision of their individual righta, 


This necessity does not exist in the case of 


individuals at variance with each other; the. 
law is open to both, it protects and punishes, 
high and low, weak and steang, without fear 
or favor. In duslling, on the contrary, thers; 
is a terrible inequality; there is no certainty ' 
in the results of a single combat; and in at 
least one half the duels that: are fought, the 
injured party is killed ly his amtagonist. This: 
shows it to be after all but amers game of 
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chance—ijke a throw of the dice, in which the. 
stakes are |ives instead of dollars. 

But it is wrged by the advocates of duelling 
that there are injuries of which the law takes 
no cognizence, and for which quelling is the 
only remedy, But what are the usual prove 
gations of duelg? What, in nine cases out of 
ten, are the causes that prompt this fratricidal 
shedding of blood? Trifles Ughter than air, 
words spoken in the heat.of debate, or wine, 
an inaelent look even, have.aften produced a 
mortal combat, which has.pluoged two fami- 
lies, into misery, The law does not take cog 
njzance of these provocations; but the bloody 
code of honor—a code more sanguinary than 
that of Draco—an iegitimate tribunal, estab- 
lished in the violation of all law, affixes to the 
pettiest offences the. terrible. penalty of death 
—e penalty whieh may, or may not, fall upon 
the head of the offender. What would be 
thought of the practical operation of a crimi- 
nal aystem, by which the culprit had at least 
as good a chance of kijling the executioner, as 
the executioner had of killing him ? | 

_ The result of a duel establishes no truth—__ 
settles no questiona. If both parties are un- — 
harmed, or bath equally injured, it follows that — 
beth must be equally in the right, or equally | 
inthe wrong, Nothing is proved by the result. 
The philasophy of Acres’s servant was sound: 
“By my faith, if it behooves.a gentleman to 
,| take care of his honor, a gentleman’s honor is 
equally bound to take care of him.” And Mr. 
Acres, in running the risk of being “ pickled, 
and sent home to Blunderbyss Hall,” was tak- 
ing a responsibility he had no right to incur. 

. The life of a man pelongs to his Maker, his 
family, and his country; and he has no right 
to risk it, except in the cause of humanity and 
patriotism. There is as much difference be- 
tween the soldier who dies upon the field and 
the duellist who dies upon the so-called field 
of honor, as between, the architect who built 
the temple of Diana and the incendiary who de- 
stroyed it. . It was, therefore, in a wise spirit, 
that the authorities of New York destroyed 
the monument erected upon the spot where 
Hamilton fell by. the hand of Aaron Burr; for 
it served to perpetuate a detestable practice, 
which has cost the repybfic the lives of some 
of her best and bravest citizens, 





| + MOBRNTNG. 
bis abo his shouldera Night, 


ebon ren with storms, 
Gas i. tired, as up ethereal steep 


The heavenly COUrserS mapulited of the sun, 
And bade the stegs withdraw.—PENNIK. 
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BY i. A. Mi Io. 


Scarcely had the summer parted ts We od 





From her happy reign with time, 
Ere I heard, with mournful cadence, 

Like a sad returning rhyme, _ | 
Winds a-coming and a-wailing, 

From the Northland’s frozen élime. 


Then, the days more clear and cooler, = 
And the sky sergner grew, 

Mantling all the starry spaces 
With a still intenser blue; 

And the even’s shadow lengthened, 
Farther mid the morning's dew. 


I went out at early nightfall, 


Gazing at my garden flowers, “ 


As my wont was—never deeming 


That, ere dawn should greet the hours’ : 


With its kindling kiss of sunshine, 
Fatal feet should tread their bowers. 


Night went by—and frosty-footed _ 
O'er the green hills came the morn, 

Whitening all the apland pastures, 
And the purple-plamed corn; 

But my roses—ah, my roses! | 
Drooped: iké pouty Love thet by Scotts: | 


See them now! my summer beauties, . 
Desolate each shining fold; _ 

Shrinking from the very sunlight— 
O, that first frost care too cold! 

They niust perish—'twes do ever, 
Since the mutumn came of old. 


Ab 


Yet I love you, roses, dying, — 

For when summer days were long, 
Oft you brought me bloom and beauty, 
When I found elsewhere but wrong: 
Filling all my soul with sweetness, 


Like some nectar-latten song. ni 


Love you, for twere sinful not to, 
O, my dear, departing flowers; 
Since you seem like those above you, 
Whom we fondly christen “ ours :”’ 


Brighter bloss6ms—Heaven shield them, - 


Blooming in domestic bowers. 


Ah, full oft your fate teminds me— - 
Tis a tale too often'told: | 
Of a heart thet would have loved you, 

New, alab! so btilland celd, 
Were not all its beating smothered 
For a life of anger-heed.. 
Now, whén leates begia' to languish, 
And the reses droop and die, 
Memories ef a. bitter eagaish. 
Round about us thickly lie, 
As the autumn’s shifting shadows, 
When the first frosts linger nigh. 


» 


{ontormtaL.] — 
‘LOST! | 
% BY LAUKA J. ARTER. 


WHat mattered it to Edward Churchill and 
Gracie Maybrook that the night was cold and 
starless, that the wind moaned dismally around 
the street corners, and over the housetops ? 
It was so warm and bright in the cozy little 
parlor, that they never troubled themselves to 


| think of anything gloomy .or cloudy. Occa- 


sionajly they wauld relapse into silence, but 
by the amiles.on their lips, it was not hard te 
discover that it-was a cheerful, happy silence 
—simply a moment to gather up the broken 
links of their pleasant conversation, and hind 
them iato a sunny: volume, te be laid away in 
the library of their memories. 

Presently Gracie replenished the already 
glowing fire, rerarranged the lamp shade, 
mede a pretty preterpe of being busy with the 
heavy folds of damask at the windows, then 
tripped. back to her corner of the sofa, and 
throwing her small figure hack demurely, said: 

“Do you not think me an excellent house- 


| keeper, Mr. Churehill ?” 


She looked so pretty, then, in her close-fit- 
ting, brown merino, with the soft fold of lace 
around her slender throat, and her voice, 
whieh was naturally . sweet: and birdlike, 
trilled out such rich, fluttering music, that Mr. 
Churchill, instead of answering her, only 


looked straight into her great brown eyes. 


She repeated the question this time with a 
great show of dignity. 

“Indeed I do think so. Will you be my 
housekeeper, dear Gracie?” __ 

There was no mistaking the deep tenderness 


‘the voice expressed, and Gracie tried in vain 


to still the faithful, almost audible throbbing 
of ,her heart long erough to give him some 
saycy reply. 
“ Will you give me good wages, Mr. Church- 
il? Recollect I am a model housekeeper.” 
She tapped her small, neatly slippered foot 


restlessly on the carpet, and although her voice 


was gay enough, there was an undercurrent 
in it that was full of emotion, and she felt the 
blood throbbing up hotly to her face, and suf- 
fusing itself over her forehead, and the little 
hand that a moment before lay demurely in 
her lap,.had now grown nervous and rosy. 
“You know what I mean, Gracie. Will 


| you be my housekeeper—my wife? Will you 


leave your pleasant home, your dear friends, 


‘| for my sake, Gracie ?” 
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tion on her ey now; you could see no 
change in him, save that his the were colorless. 

“Indeed, indeed, I do not know what to 
say, Mr. Chirehft It‘séems so strange that 
you should love me, when we have known 
each other only such a vetyshort while. You 
have always seemed so cotd and reserved with 
me till now, so—so—indeed It would be better 
for us both to walt awhile.” The birdlike 
voice trilted  deprecatingly, the brown eyes 
were softened with tears. 3 

“No, no, Gracie! ' My fate must'be decided 
now. At once and forever, tell mé, will you 
be my wife? If you say no, I shall‘leave you 
never to return; if not, 1 shall’ devote my fa- 
ture life to making you happy.” 

He spoke almost sternly, to say the Idast, 
unlover-like. 'If'he had only once safd a pet 
or endearing name—if he had only taken the 
rosy, restless hand in his own—she would not 
have hesitated a moment; but now she sat 
there half frightened, with her heart throbbing 
like a scared bird—wishing to say yes, yet 
fearing ‘to place her future life In'the hands of 
a man she had scarcely known a month—feel- 
ing that she loved htm, that she would be 
lonely without him, yet half resolved to tell 
him to go and leave het forever. 

She was silent a great many minutes: tt 
seemed but‘'a sécond to her, an ‘age to him. 

He got up and walked nervously up and down 
the room; if’he had only paused a moient, if 
he had only Kissed the swett mouth ‘that was 
quiverfig beneath the load of tears ‘in her 
heart, she would have told him how gladly she 
would go with him forever and ever. But 
Edward Churchill was proud, arid he resolved 
not to influence her in her decision. " 

He was impatient now, half angry with her. 
He pulled out his watch, the hands pointed ‘to 
ten. He must go, he sald. She was by his 
side ina moment. Her face was white, her 
hand rested tremulously on his" arm. She 
looked up in his face beseechingly.’  * 

“If I only thought you loved me, ‘Raward, 
it would be so easy to decide; ‘btit you act so 
proudly, so coldly, how can I know what to 
say? O, Edward, have you thought what a 
serious, what an awful thing it is to bind one’s 
self down for life, with a vow that will cling 
to you like a curse if not fulfilled? Have you 
thought that our words to-night will be re- 
corded by God and his holy angels—that they 
will witness our betrothal? ‘Can you think of 
this, and say that you love me, that your Iife 
‘would be desolate and dreary without ime ?” 


‘LO8T! 
There was an expression of painful irresolu- | 


There were great tears rolling down ter ° 
face now, ead..the hand-resting on his arn , 
crept shyly down into his own, and was eag- 
erly clasped and covered over, and the sweet, 
quivering lips were kissed again and again, 
and that was her answer. The recording ap 
gel smiled and wrote their’ names as one, the 
black clouds parted, anda ray of moonligit 
peeped curiously in at the window, was de- 
tected, and in its confusion fell on the floor 


and broke in fragments. 


“It ts'a good sign, Gracie,” Edward said, 
and Gracie smifled; and just at that moment 
the mortified moonbeam gathered up its 
broken rays and unceremoniously left the 
room, for Gracie had wound ber arms around 
Edward’s neck, and was kissing him good 
night. 

It was summer time tn Gracie Maybrook's 
heart, and it was summer too in the world, 
for the flower queen had danced all over the 
earth, and jessamines, roses, lilacs and gera- 
niums had sprung up in her footsteps. Gra- 
cle was happy. You could tell that from the 
roses on her cheeks; you could see it from 
the depths of her large brown eyes. 

Edward Churchill had left her but a short 
while ago; They were te be married in Octo- 
ber. She counted the months over on her. 
dainty white fingers. Ht wasa Jong time, and 
yet not very long, either, for she had so many 
things to do that she would be busy. till the 
time came, and Edward would write to her 
very often. And then there was her pretty 
riding pony. She thought it all over, and sal 
solved to be very happy. 

She was thinking of it one lovely evening 
when the breath of the June roses encircled | 
her with a mantle of fragrance, and the am- 
bitious prairie queen clambering up at the 
windows, almost touched her shining hair, 
with its buds and leaves. . 

Her mother stepped to the door, smilingly 
tossed a letter into her lap, and left the room. 
She knew the delicate writing at the first 
glance. It was from: her beautiful and haughty 
cousin, Gertrude Maxwell. She tore,it open 
eagerly—so well she leved her cousin, that 
anything from her. was a sunny ray in her 
heart—her eyes sparkled as she read 
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“My DEAR Gractn>I come to ‘you this 
evening, with a heart fall of holy, undefined 
happiness. Here, in this noisy, dusty city, 
folks say that I have no heart, that I am de- 
void of feeling; but they do not Know me, 
Gracie. No one ever read my soul save your- 
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self and one ether; of that other I am going 
to tell you paw... 

“ Yearn ago, whes. father livedin the great 

old farmhouse ia the.country, I, had a play- 
mate, a, boy lover. He knew. my overy 
thought, We used .to sit tagether on: the 
sweet clover blgasqma and watch the bright- 
winged batterflies, the banka of silvery clouds 
‘with ‘their edges ;purpling and floating to the 
guiden Gopigetes; of, the. sun, .We gazed to- 
gether at the ailent splendors of the night, the 
red eyes, of thejstars, the polished sliver of the 
moan. He was my protecter, my confidant, 
and I repaid him with al} the love ef my, fresh 
young heart... We; were very happy. But a 
change came, He must..ge 10 college, his 
father eaid, and.se ong glad. June morning, we 
stood together, forthe last time in the prehard, 
to say farewell. aa 

“The. boughs.of the apple trees, were, white 
and plak, with fragrant blogsoms.that fall 
down sofy,.on, opr heads at the lightest 
boeath: of air, apxh tlee binds overhead twitterad 
and earolled, their aweetest notes ita us}. but 
we fergot, to praise them, for our little hearts 
were quaffing. the rat draught from the cup 
of sorrow. Wiestood there hand in hand, si- 
Jently. Jooking into eagh, other’s gyes, till my 
own overflowed with tears, and I sat dgwn on 
the soft grass and cried as if wy heart. would 
break. He stood irreaolute a moment, then 
kneeling down. beside me, he put his arms 
around my neek, and I felt his hot tears drop- 
ping on my forehead. I ne 
wards he spoke even yet. 

“*‘ Gerty, you must never forget me. Whee 
you are watching the clouds and gatheriag 
flowers, you must think of me, and wish I 
could be with yeu. . And, Gerty, some thne, 
in a great many years from now, when I am a 
men and you are s woman, I will come back 
and marry you, and thea we will never haye 
to leave each other again. Will. ou ‘be wil- 
ling, Gerty ?’ on 

“I promised him I would. ‘Then be kissed 
me, and sald good-by, and I: was alone in. the 
midet of the flowers and fragrance—alone in 
spirit. It was the last time I saw him for 
eight long, weary years, but (you must net 
laugh, Graeie,) I never forgot him, never for- 
got that promise in the orehard, never ceased 
to love him. And this is why I have been 
eoli-hearted. : I will hurry over the remainder, 
my sweet cousin. My long waiting and hop- 
ing has bean zeowerded. Last week I had 
gone on a visit to the dear: old farmhouse 
again. It was just such'a morning as it was 


-as‘has your cousin, .. 
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that morning ejght years before, and I strolled 
out into the orchard, where the same trees 
were showering down their wealth of summer 
blossoms, and the same bank of silvery clouds 
hung. over the hill tops. I sat down on the 
grass, apd felt, myself a little child again. I 
heard a footstep beside me; I looked up and 
he stood. before me, just as he looked eight 
years before, only he; was. taller, and: more 
manly. 

:“*¥a i¢ possible? Little Gerty, have I met 
you-at last, at the, a spet where 1 left you 
80 long.age 2?” 

“ His voice was full of a glad surprise, and 
our. hands met.in » cordial: clasp. O, Gracie, 
‘you cannot imagine how. sweet it was to me, 
that quiet meeting inthe ald orchard, . where 


‘for the frat .time; for years, my name was 


spoken by the. sweet voice J loved! He has 
Dot told me that he loves me yet; but O, if all 
the wild, passionate worship of my soul cap 
win lim, he shall yet be mine. Gracie, dear 
little Gracie, write to. me, sympathize with me. 
God bless you, and grant, that you may find 
‘some one as worthy of your pure, good heart, 


- GmereupE MAXWELL.” 


Gracie folded the letter up tenderly, and her 
eyes were full of jayfiul tears. She sat there — 
long and silently, smiling to herself, and pick- 
jag up the golden threads of her cousin’s life, 
and weaving them close around the heart of 
the noble man she loved. Then she thought 
of her own happinese-—of Edward—and again 
dn. imagination she passed over the blossoms 
and birds, of the summer, to that October 
month wreathed in with the rich splendors of 
purple end gold, that. month when she would 
piace her hand in Edward Churchill's, and 
way, “I .will love and BOnDRs and obey you, till 
the day Iqdie.” . 

A moath passed on. Sweet June had laid 
down. her bright young head and died, and 
her children, the sweet-ecented flowers, wept 
over her grave, and July, rich and beautiful, 
swept her regal robes all over the world. 

‘Gracie was very happy yet. Edward had 
‘visited her once, and written to her often. 
She had received another letter from Gertrude, 
fall of the great, pasalonate love that filled her 
soul. At tie close' of it she had written: 

. “Gracie; you dear little tease you, why 
didn’t you tell me you knew him? I was 
speaking to him of you, the other night, and 
to my surprise he told me that he knew you, 
and spoke of you #0 highly that I was half ee 
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within Wihself, his letters to her had been un- 
would have told me, ‘hail you loved him.” consciously growing colder, a#@ poor little 
Poor Rttle Gticle! She was sadly pumled, Gracie could only attrfbete 1 to one reason. 
for Gertrude, in her letters, had never once ! As if dy mutual. coment, they had ceased to 
mentioned her fdofs name. She'wroté to.Get | write of thelf mierringe. . His love was wound- 
trude, playfally assuting het that she had no | ef by her seeming coldhess, and #6 the breach 
gtounds for jealousy, at the same time re- widened dally. A ekain of circumstances 
minding her that whe fad never disclosed the | “ended ‘the patiful suspense. While visiting 
gentleman’s name. Im due time the answer | Gertrade ofe evening; Mr. Churchill was 
came. seized with a sudden and vicléat'Hiness. Mr. 
“ Forgive my taréleseness, Cousin Gracie, | Maxwel? would not hear to his: leaving the 
in not telling you ‘hls reame. It is a pretty | house. For a week he was delltious, calling 
one, and very dear to me—Edward ‘Churehili. | piteousty sometimes for Grucle, and again 
Do you not lfkeR?” ° | raving of his beautifil Gertrude. 
There was a darkness ‘over her head then Gracie heard of It, and true to the womanly 
a mist before her eyed—a heavy, sickening | promptings of her ‘soul, stile teek the next 
feeling in her soul. Did Béward love Ger. | train for her uncles, determined to be with 
trude? If not, why had the not told her of | Edward fn his hours of peril, and then, if treed 
their mecting? Did not Gertrude deserve his | be, give him up forever. 
love, after so many years of patient walting? | ¥t ‘was late in the evenig when she reached 
If she only knew that Edward did not love | her tncle’s. There was a soletin stillness all 
her, that he loved Gertrade, she cold give | over the house, and hef heart wis filled with 
him up, and bid them be happy together.’ How | a wafl of agony test'he should be'dead. Her 
she struggied with her load of sorrow--strug- | aunt took her in her arts, ind in her joy at 
gled to see what was rigtit atid best to do! | seeing her, forgot to be surprised at her: pale 
She could not bring trouble and misery on her | face. She said she woul send for Gertrude 
beautiful cousin, and yet How could she live | (who was with Mr. Churthfif), bat Gracie 
without Edward ? begged she would trot do so. Al? she wanted 
She sat by the window all night, her pallid, | for the present was a little rest; she was so 
tearless face buried n her hands, and her | fxtnt‘and weary after her long trip. 
beautiful head, with {ts glossy brown heir, When she was alone fn the pretty room as- 
resting on the window, where the vite jeaves | sigvied to her, and her fears were relieved by 
crept down to caress it. ‘With the first wan | heating that Mr. Churchill. was better, ber 
streaks of dawn, she resolved what to do. | heart miisgave her. She was aftaid to trust to 
She would act as if nothing had transpired— | her own firmness; half sorry that she had 
be the same kind, loving Gracie to them both | come. No one suspected, though, that her 
—not influencing Edward in any way, simpty | visit was to Mr. Churchill: so'she resolved to 
allowing him to follow the dictates of his own | endure it as best she could. 
heart, resolved that if he should love her cous | A servant brought her some refreshments, 
in, she would give hin’ up without a murmuy. | and after: smoothing down’ the folds of her 
So her letters to them both were loving and | luxurtant hatfr, she destred to be shown to her 
cheerful; but to Gertrude ske never alludéd | cousin Gertrude. Wheh' they caine te the 
to Mr. Churchill, save as'a valved frtend, for | room, shé disinissed the girl, dnd with a: falat- 
she knew fult well that her cousth would #ac- | ness at heart prepared to enter’ The door 
rifi¢c her happiness for her sake. was open, and her light tread on the velvety 
And all this time Edward Churchill was | carpet did not atthact attention; suddenty she 
wavering between right arid '‘wrong—~between | paused as if horromMtricken.' Mr. Churchill 
pride and love. Tt flattered him that the bril- | lay propped up with pitlows, and Gertrude’s 
Hant and queenly Gertrude: Maxwell should | white hands were bathing his feverish brow. 
love him, as he well knew she did; and it may | There was no mistaking the loving gidnce che 
have been that he, too, had a faint, fond mem- | dent upon bin, and Gracie’s heart sank within 
ory of the old homestead, and tis Httle girl | her as she heard him say: 
swtctheart. On the other hand, he loved | “How can I ever repay you for your kind- 
Gracie Maybrook fondly and devotedly ; loved | ness to me, Gerty? Half it net been for you, 
her for her many noble traits of character, for | I should have died. Is there saything I can 
the beantiful unselfishness of her Hf. do to make you happy? You have saved my 
All the while this stragzle was going on | life, and you have the rig to use it.” . 


clined to be jealous, onty that I knew you 
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He took her little hand in his own, and ca- 
ressed it tenderly, thinking all the time what 
a pretty hand it was, and how much like 
Gracie’s. A pang shot through his heart at 
the thought, and looking up he saw Gertrude’s 
eyes were brimming over with tears. 

“What is it,Gerty? Why do you weep? 
Can it be for my sake?” He drew down the 
proud head till the rosebud lips touched his 
own. “Gerty, what can I do for you?” he 
said, tenderly. 

She sobbed audibly now, and murmured, 
passionately : 

“Love me, Edward—only love’ me! O, I 
know it is wrong for me to say this! I wish 
Ihad not said it; but O Edward, I cannot 
live, if you do not love me!” 

For a moment only he hesitated—for one 
Moment only a sweet white face seemed to 
rise before him ; the soft brown eyes of Gracie 
seemed to reproach him, and then his good 
angel silently departed, and pride conquered. 
He could not resist the wild pleading of the 
lovelyecreature beside him, and so he stained 
his soul with a falsehood—cast a noble heart 
from him. 

Gracie seemed spell-bound in the middle of 
the room; white, motionless, immovable. 
Then, recollecting herself, she mechanically 
left the room, knowing her spectre-like face 
would cloud their joy. She returned to her 
room, and sent word to her aunt that she had 
a severe headache, and did not wish to be 
disturbed that night. ; 

It would be useless to say what her anguish 
was, but daylight found her apparently calm 
and cheerful, and, saving the wan look on her 
face, and a wild, sad look in her eyes, one 
could not have seen a change in her. 

Gertrude loved Gracie very dearly, and 
bright and early she went to her room, and 
welcomed her with a heart full of joy; and 
Gracie listened calmly to the praises lavished 
upon Mr. Churchill by Gertrude, who little 
suspected the pain she was causing. 

She ran down to prepare Mr. Churchill for 
a visitor. He turned deathly pale when she 
told him it was Gracie, but in the flutter and 
excitement she failed to notice it. After she 
left the room, he lay still and sorrowful. If 
she had only come a day sooner, he thought, 
they would both have been saved this anguish. 
But she did not love him; if she did, how 
could she have stayed all night in the house 
Without seeing him? He turned over un- 
easily, and murmured her name. 

There was a light footstep beside him. 

14 
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Gracie’s hand crept into his; her sweet, cheery 
voice was kindly greeting him. Yes, kindly, 
but not lovingly ; she had conquered all visible 
emotions, and now talked as freely and uncon- 
strainedly as if they had never been more 
than passing friends. He gave a painful start 
when he first saw her pale, spiritual face—it 
had changed so since he saw her last. His 
conscience told him what had caused it. 

- Gracie stayed with them two weeks, and 
during that time Edward had been slowly re- 
covering. She had been kind and gentle to 
him, nursing him tenderly ; but now, when she 
could no longer be of service, she determined 
to cease this self-torture and return home. 
She went into the room to bid Edward good- 
by. There was no one present, and she sltp- 
ped a little note into his hand. He knew as 
well as if he had read it what it contained; 
and as she turned to go, he caught hold of 
her hand passionately, and besought her to 
stay but a moment. 

“For God’s sake, Gracie, dear Gracie, speak 
to me at least one endearing word! Do not 
leave me thus! Remember, my darling—” 

“Edward—Mr. Churchill, is this right ?—is 
it honorable? Do you wish to add fresh mis- 
ery to my heart? Be satisfied with what you 
have already done, and let me go with a faint 
hope of peace in my soul. Be kind to her; 
love her for my sake, and for her own. Some 
one is coming—TI must go. Good-by.” 

Her white, rigid face bent down to him, and 
left a kiss on his forehead; the sad, tearless 
eyes gazed on him a moment, and she was 
gone. He heard her light step out in the 
hall—heard her kind, cheerful words of fare- 
well; and sinking back in hi: chair, the strong 
man wept. It was an honor to him to weep 
then; it showed that there were yet noble 
feelings in his soul. Not till he heard the 
carriage roll away with her, did he think to 
read her letter. He kissed it reverently now, 
and opened it to trace out through the dim 
mists in his eyes these words: 


“T know it all, Edward. I was a pained 
and unwilling spectator of that scene the first 
night of my arrival. I was weak and selfish 
enough then, to wish that my great misery 
would strike me dead where I stood. I love 
her, and I do not blame you for acting as you 
have done. She loves you as well, perhaps 
better than I ever did; she has loved you 
from childhood. Open the portals of bd 
heart, and take her into its fairest chambers. 
As for me, do not grieve for me, do not pity 
me. I can live, and I will live, though life 
has lost its freshness and beauty. The thorns 
are pressing through the roses; the sands that a“ 
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glitter like gold are burning my fect. There 
are no cooling waters to quench my thirst, 
but I will gather up my broken idol, my faded 
hopes that lie in dust and ashes, and bury 
their cold forms from my sight forever; and I 
shall live as I have done heretofore, only there 
will be no rosy future to look forward to. My 
heart is weak yet; it will soon be brave and 
strong. For the future peace of us both, send 
my letters, and I will return your own. May 
you be as happy with her as I should have 
striven to make you. God bless you both! 

“ GRACIE.” 


That was all—all that was left to him of 
her. He folded up the sweet, plaintive words, 
feeling that they were too sacred, too good 
for him to touch. He felt a hand placed 
lightly on his head, a kiss on his brow, and 
Gertrude’s “ What is it, darling?” brought 
him back to the bitter truths of life. 

“It is nothing, Gerty.” 

Nothing, Edward Churchill, that you have 
doomed a young life to misery and wretched- 
ness !—nothing that your own proud heart is 
writhing in hopeless anguish '—nothing, and 
yet, God help you! 





October had gathered up her brightly-tinted 
leaves, and woven them into a chaplet of mel- 
low beanty. Wherever her footsteps pressed, 
the earth was crimson, and gold, and purple. 
Gracie was at home. There was a change in 
her now; her face had lost none of its beauty, 
but it wore a sweet, pensive look, that told of 
much and patient suffering. It was the day 
she had promised to plight her future life with 
Edward Churchill’s. She had been out in the 
woods gathering the last pale wild flowers, 
and the purple clusters of grapes. She saw a 
horsemin at the gate; her heart sickened. It 
was Edward Churchill come at last. She 
came up slowly, and offered him her hand. 

“Tam not worthy to touch it, Gracie, yet I 
cannot help it,” be said. “I have brought 
you all your dear, good letters, little one. I 
thank you for writing them; they were a 
comfort to me then, but they torture me now. 
Take them; give me my own in return, and I 
will rid you of my presence forever.” 

She took the package mechanically; her 
fortitude was fast failing her. He saw it, and 
felt.a fierce kind of delight in knowing she 
loved hims hoping she would relent. 

“Will you not come in a moment, Edward 
—only a moment?” The voice trembled then. 

“No, Gracie, I cannot come in. It would 
be a mockery of past happiness to me.” 

She walked up slowly to the house, went 
into her own room, and opening her trunk, 
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took out his letters tied up with a pale blue 
ribbon; took up his miniature, and kissed it 
again and again, washing it with her bitter 
tears. She heard some onc strike the keys of 
the piano, and play a wild, plaintive air. She 
knew it was he; she thought how often she 
had stood there, and listened to his playing, 
when her heart was full of hope; and now she 
would never hear it again—never more dream 
of their little home. The thought was mad- 
ness. 

She was calm at last; she entered the par- 
lor. He was by her side in a moment; his 
arms were around her, he was calling her by 
every familiar and endearing name. There 
were great tears rolling down his face. How 
could she bid him leave her ?—how could she 
throw away this joy? 

But she released herself at last: told him 
how wrong they both were; that, for the sake 
of her much-loved cousin, she had released 
him from every promise, only begging of hin 
to leave her in quietude. In vain he pleaded 
that he loved her; that she was dooming them 
both to a life of misery; that he was weak and 
almost insane when he told Gertrude that he 
loved her. The noble girl was firm in her 
resolution to do right. She reasoned with 
him kindly, till he almost saw it as she did; 
all, save that he could never love another. 
Then there was a passionate farewell, and his 
horse’s hoofs rung out on the ] ard road like a 
death-knell to poor Gracie, and she knew that 
her good angel had conquered. 





She read it calmly, almost joyfully—the an- 
nouncement of their marriage. The long, 
racking suspense was over, and her cousin 
was happy. She did not repine that her own 
life was filled with black shadows; she read 
her cousin's letters, that were brimming over 
with happiness, and her own to her were not 
less cheerful. Day after day she went on in 
her own quiet way, distributing happiness to 
those around her; day after day growing 
more meck and spiritual. All this time, Ger- 
trude’s proud, beautiful head rested on Ed- 
ward's heart, where Gracie’s should have 
been. 

Edward Churchill was a kind, and appa- 
rently a loving husband; but he wore a simple 
little braid of glossy brown hair next to his 
heart, that was dearer to him than all the 
world besides. And Gertrude his wife was 
happy—happy in her innocence of the misery 
she had caused. 

And so two years wore away, and then 
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there were two graves made side by side—a 
large one and a small one. Mother and babe 
had vanished from the earth, just as the first 
October leaves melted down to the ground, 
and Edward Churchill was called a widower 
by the world—he had been one in spirit since 
he parted with Gracie, long months ago. 

It was anguish to him to stay in his elegant 
home ; it was so desolate, so lonely. He miss- 
ed the bright, smiling face that always wel- 
comed him; he missed the wee baby fingers 
and the soft, velvety face of his little boy; and 
so he wandered through France and Italy, till 
his soul wearied of travelling, aud he longed 
to be at home again. It was nearly two years 
tow since his eyes had rested on his native 
land; the sight gladdened his very soul. A 
new hope sprung up now. Was Gracie mar- 
ried yet? Did she love him? He dared not 
think so. 

He went home; he visited Gertrude’s grave. 
There were sweet young roses blossoming 
over it, and the little one beside it was cov- 
ered with myrtle. The sight sent a pang of 
reproach through his heart, that he had left 
for strangers the task that should have been a 
pleasant one to him. Who had thought of 
her so kindly—the noble, loving, dead wife ? 
His heart said as plainly as words could have 
said, “ Gracie !” 

It was growing almost dark. The few gray 
streaks of light threw a stckly, ghostly glare 
around him. He plucked a rose from Gerty’s 
grave, and walked away listlessly and sadly. 
He stumbled over a newly-made grave, and 


paused to read by the dim, fitful light the in- ! 


scription on the delicate marble slab at its 
head. His eyes burned, his brain was in a 
hot, flerce fever, his heart sank down faint 
and exhausted within him, as he spelled out 
the words: 

“Gracie Maybrook. Died May 14, 1859. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God,’ 3 

—_—_-—_¢- o>... 


NATURE AND MAN. 


When we were idlers with the loitering rills, 
The need of human love we little noted ; 
Uur love was nature, and the peace that floated 
On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 
To sweet accord subdued our wayward wills; 
One soul was ourg, one mind, one heart devoted, 
That wisely doting, asked not why it doted, 
And ours the unknown joy, which knowing kills. 
Bat now I find how dear thou wert to me; 

at man is more than half of nature’s treasure ; 
Of that fair beauty which no eye can see, 
Of that sweet music which no ear can measure ; 
And now the streams may sing for others’ pleasure, 
The hills sleep on in their eternity! 

HarrLey CoLeRIDGE, 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES, 


Ata hunt in Sweden, an old soldier was 
charged by a bear. His musket missed fire, 
and the animal being close upon him, he made 
a thrust in the hope of driving the muzzle of 
his picce down the bear's throat. But the 
thrust was parried off by one of the huge 
paws with all the skill of a fencer, and the 
musket wrested from the soldier’s hand, who 
was forthwith laid prostrate. He lay quiet, 
and the bear, after smelling, thought he was 
dead, and then left. him to examine the mus 
ket. This he seized by the stock, and began 
to knock about as though to discover wherein 
its virtue consisted, when the soldier could 
not forbear putting forth one of his hands to 
recover his weapon. The bear immediately 
seized him by the back of the head, and tore 


‘his scalp over his crown, so that it fell over 


the soldier’s face. N otwithstanding his agony, 
the poor fellow restrained his cries, and again 
pretended death. The bear laid himself upon 
the body, and thus remained until some hunt- 
ers coming up, relieved him of his frightful 
situation. As the poor fellow rose he threw 
back his scalp with his hand, as though it had 
been a peruke, and ran frantically toward 
them, exclaiming: 

“ The bear! the bear!” 

So intense was his apprehension of the 
enemy, that it made him oblivious of his 
bodily anguish. He eventually recovered, 
and received his discharge, in consequence of 
his loss of hair. 

The best cat-and-mouse stery (designated 
“Melancholy Accident—a Cat’ killed by a 
Mouse”) is to be found in “The Poor Artist,” 
the author of which seems to have derived the 
story from a somewhat questionable source, 
though we must admit the possibility : 

“A cat had caught a mouse ona law and 
let it go again, in her cruel way, in order to 
play with it; when the mouse, inspired by de- 
spair, and seeing one hole possible to escape 
into, namely, the round red throat of the cat, 
very visible through her open mouth, took a 
bold spring into her jaws, just escaping be- 
tween her teeth, and into her throat he strug- 
gled and stuffed himself; and so the cat was 
suffocated.” It reads plausibly—let us imag- 
ine it was true. 

The best spider-and-fly story we also take 
from the last-named book: 

“A very strong, loud, blustering fellow of a 
blue-bottle fly bounded accidentally into a 
spider’s web. Down ran the old spider, and 
threw her long arms around his neck; but he 
fought, and struggled, and blew his drone, 
and buzzed, and sang sharp, and beat. and 
battered, and tore the web in hokes, and so 
got loose. The spider would not let go her 
hold round him, and the fly flew away with 
the spider!” This is related on the authority 
of Mr. Thomas Bell the naturalist, who wit- 
nessed the heroic act.—Household Words. 

—_—_—_—_ +. os)... 

If we scrutinize the lives of men of genius, 
we shall find that activity and persistence are 
their leading peculiarities. Obstacles cannot 
intimidate, nor labor weary, nor, drudgery 
disgust them. as 
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[ORIGINAL. ] 
THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


PPPPPPP PPP DDD 
BY J. HOWARD WERT. 





The moon above—the clear, cold moon, 
The sparkling snow beneath ; 

The sleigh-bells ring in a merry tune, 
The moonbeams twine a wreath: 


A wreath as fair, as gently frail, 
As she who sits beside— 

Away we fly o’er hill and dale 
For a merry, merry ride. 


The sleigh-bells chime a mermier tune, 
Her soft, fair hand in mine; 

Our hopes are heard by the silent moon, 
That gloats on those smiles of thine. 


Perchance we'll think in after years, 

_ When we've wandered far together * 

Through scenes of joy, with some of tears, 
Of a sleigh-ride on the heather—~ 


A sleigh-ride in the days lang syne 
Beneath the glorious moon, 

Where first I won this heart of thine 
To the sleigh-bells’ ringing tune. 








o [oRrIeINAL.] 


THE OLD PRISON. HULK... 





BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 





I was at home after a cruise of three years, 
enjoying the leisure of a “two months’ leave,” 
with all the gusto which a seaman knows how 
to spice this rare privilege of his roving life 
with. What with riding in buggies, smashing 
one per week, frolicking with the pretty girls, 
falling in love with one per diem, shooting 
snipes on the marsh with cousin Tom, and 
knocking over one in fifty shots; and what 
with fishing, dining about among all my rela- 
tives, smoking cigars, spinning long yarns, and 
spending freely my flush money, I managed 
before the two months were up by a week, to 
have exhausted all the sources of shroe amuse- 
ment, and was sighing for the freedom and the 
steady habits of the quarter-deck and mess- 
room again. There were no more girls to flirt 
with, and swear eternal fidelity to last twenty- 
four hours; I had ceased to be a wonder to 
my uncles and aunts, had bursted my snipe- 
gun, had lost my fishing rod, had broken up 
all the livery stable horses, and got out of 
“powder,” that is out of money. Sol started 
one sunny morning from my native village on 
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board the topsail schooner, “ Polly Bean,” for 
New York, to rejoin my frigate. 

The Connecticut river, at that time, was a 
lovely stream for an idle summer’s day sail 
down under an easy sheet. The pretty green 
banks, with herds browsing almost within 
reach of the end of the main boom; the neat 
farm houses in their vegetable gardens; the 
level intervals dotted by, the stately and plume- 
like elm tree, with flocks whitening the up- 
lands, and here and there a distant spire being 
visible through a depression in the distant 
hills, all were objects of interest to a careless, 
idlt, cigar-smoking passenger like myself. 
Sometimes we would meet a sloop with a boom 
as long as the equator, beating up, and a “how 
are ye, cap’n ?” “Well, thank’ee, how de ye 
do?” interchanged nasally between the rural 
skippers as we glided past. 

Towards sunset, after a charming sail down 
the river, we came in sight of the open sound; 
and as the channel was deeper, and the perils 
of navigating the narrow river were over, our 
skipper began to show himself quite a sensible 
old gentleman in his way. He left the belm 
to his mate, as the blue sea swirled about the 
bow, and the little vessel began to rock upon 
the rolling waves of the sound. 

He was a man who had seen full sixty-five 
winters. His head was gray, and he wore his 
locks long about his neck, as old men love to 
do. His costume was something between that 
of an independent farmer and a coasting cap- 
tain, and he had followed all his life both voca- 
tions. He was intelligent, talked well, know- 
ing how to describe what he had seen and 
passed through. 

After supper, as I took my seat upon the 
companion-way, with my heels upon the hen- 
coop, after having first lighted a cigar at the 
light in the binnacle, he called to a little chub 
of a carotty-headed boy to bring him a coal of 
fire from the caboose, which being done he 
dropped the coal into the bow] of his pipe, and 
took his seat opposite: me in a comfortable 
arm-chair with a leathern back, which he al- 
ways carried with him for his own convenience. 

“So you are a lieutenant ofa frigate?” he 
said, after he had puffed the third time, all the 
while regarding my face by the pleasant moon- 
light, as if he wondered how such a beardless 
youth as I was could be a lieutenant. 

“Yes, captain,” I answered. “ How long 
have you been coasting on these waters ?” 

“ Well, man and boy, upwards of forty years 
—ever since I escaped out o’ the old Jersey.” 

“Out of the Jersey prison ship, do you 
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mean?” I asked, with awakened interest. 
“Were you ever in her?” 

“T was there a prisoner six months, sir, and 
it was six months longer than I would care to 
be in such a place again,” answered the skip- 
“er, with indignation in his tone. 

“I wish,” I said, “that you would give me 
some account of how it happened, for this is a 
fine night for a yarn, smooth water, free wind, 
good tobacco, and both sociably disposed.” 

“Well, I don’t care ifI tell you about it if 
you'd like to hear it, sir,” he responded, as he 
knocked the fire alight in his pipe. “Keep 
her well to the southward, Mr. Jenks.” This 
was addressed as a precautionary direction to 
the man at the helm, who looked as much like 
a Baptist preacher as a mate to a Connecticut 
sloop. 

“Well, you must know, Mr. Barrington,” 
said the venerable and respectable skipper, 
“that when I was a boy about nineteen, I was 
in love. You needn’t smile, you rogue, sir; I 
am something grown old now. The girl was 
a perfect little dare-devil, and had twenty lads 
in tow as well as me. You may think this 
Kate Kissam had nothing to do with my being 
a prisoner in the old Jersey, but you'll see if 
you listen, that she had a good deal to do with 
it. Her black eyes, sharp as steel and bright 
as two pipes burning in the dark, played the 
deuce with me. It was wartimethen. There 
was a rendezvous in our village, and these 
drums and fifes, and braided coats and feathers 
turn women’s eyes right off. So one day when 
I was helping Kate to draw a bucket o’ water 
out o’ the stone well, I says to her, says I: 

“*Kate, I am desperate! I love you more 
none minnit than all your twenty beak 
could love you in a whole eternity. If you'll 
say you'll marry me, I’ll buy a yoke o’ steers, 
agood cow, and we'll go to house-keepin’ 
right off on the forty acre lot father’s going to 
give me soon as I get married.’ 

“Upon this she looks straight in my face, 
and laughed and said: 

“*Dan, you needn’t think Pll marry a man 
that can stay at home flirtin’ with the girls 
when his country wants his arm and gun. I’ll 
never marry anybody but a soldier, not I! 
This same thing I have told every lad that has 
asked to marry me! and I'll marry him that 
gets promoted highest.’ 

“This was a dasher, for I never had the 
least idea of being anything but a farmer. I 
goes straight off and enlists, and the next day 
when I saw Kate, she smiled as she looked at 
my uniform and red pompon in my cap. I 
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found in the company seven fellers that loved 
her, and had enlisted just as I did to get her 
for a wife after the wars. So she sent eight 
men to serve her country; and from this you 
can see how handsome and patriotic she was.” 

“Which of the eight, Captain Darby,” said 
I, as I lighted a fresh cigar, “do you think 
this pretty Kate liked the best ?” 

“Wall, I rayther think it was me; forI found 
afterwards that I was the only one she gave a 
lock of her hair to, or from whom she asked 
for one.” 

“That seems to be a fair ground for your 
conclusion, Captain Darby,” I said, as I recol- 
lected how many variously tinted locks of fair 
hair had been given me in my flirtations, and 
how many I had bestowed. 

“The company joined the brave Colonel 
Ledyard’s regiment, and went to New Lon- 
don. That town was attacked by the British, 
and afterwards surrendered. In a skirmish, I 
was wounded in the shoulder by a spent ball, 
which had to be cut out. I was named in the 
report, and this gave me new interest in Kate’s 
eyes, especially when the newspaper said that 
‘private Daniel Darby was promoted to be a 
sargent, for his bravery.’ The very next post 
brought me a letter from Kate, telling me how 
sorry she was that I was wounded, and how 
glad she was that I had poured out my blood 
for my country. I showed this letter round 
to the seven boys, and when they read it, they 
looked as if they would like to take a great 
castle right in the face of a battery, or do any- 
thing to distinguish themselves in her eyes, as 
Ihad done. The fort at New London was 
called Fort Griswold, and we defended that to 
the last, and when it surrendered, the British 
officer came into it, and asked who command- 
ed it. 

“¢T did, but you do now,’ sald our gallant 
colonel. As he said this, he presented the 
hilt of his sword to the Englishman, who at 
once stabbed him right through the body, and 
he fell dead at his feet. Upon seeing this, we 
rushed forward to avenge his barbarous death, 
but we were overpowered, and five of the sev- ~ 
en lads were killed on the spot, and I was tak- 
en prisoner. Ah, Lieutenant Barrington, that 
was 4 murderous time, and has made me hate 
the British ever since. They set upon our 
men, and killed all they could, and then they 
took all the wounded and put them into carts, 
and drove to the top of the rock, and tipped 
the cart up, and sent them, shrieking for mer- 
cy, to be dashed to pieces on the rocks below. 
As Iwas wounded, they~thrust me upon the 
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top of one of the carts, on which were piled 
full ten wounded wretches, and I had to stand 
on their faces and breasts with my feet, and 
they all groaning and lamenting at what was 
to be done to ’em, that it makes me shudder 
now while I think about it. I couldn’t have 
got off if I had tried, for eight men with bayo- 
nets walked by the sides of the cart ready to 
_ bayonet any one that attempted to get away. 
Well, as I was on top when the cart was tip- 
ped up, I made a leap out, and went down feet 
first full twenty yards deep, and striking 
among the soft dead bodies, my fall was brok- 
en, so that I was not hurt, only stunned. I 
lay still as I could, not sure, indeed, that I 
wasn't most killed, until the soldiers had gone 
back with the cart to the fort after another 
load. I then got out of the heap of carnage, 
groans and death, and ran as fast as I could 
round the rock, and up into the woods back 
o’ the fort. Here I climbed up into a tree, 
and could see down into the town. Ah, sir, 
if there was murder in the fort, it was worse 
in the streets and houses. I saw officers and 
gentlemen, and the minister himself, dragged 
-out of their doors and butchered on the steps, 
because they defended like men their wives 
and daughters from the brutal soldiery. 
Shrieks from respectable females who were in 
their power, young girls arid wives filled the 
air. 
“At length,” continued Captain Darby, af- 
ter a moment’s silent indignation, “night 
came on. The town was on fire in several 
places, and the lurid glare lighted up the scene 
of rapine, of death and of violence. At length, 
towards midnight, the sounds ceased, and fear- 
ing I should fall asleep in the tree and be pre- 
cipitated to the ground, I descended, and crept 
along the shore until I reached a boat lying 
by the bank. I got into it, and paddling across 
the river, tied it on the opposite shore, and 
laid down and went to sleep. When I awoke, 
I found myself near the mouth of the river 
and close to a large English frigate, which 
Was receiving hundreds of prisoners on board 
from the town. I was soon hailed, and com- 
manded to come along side. But I had no 
desire to fall into their bloody hands, and pad- 
died about and run for it towards the laud 
which was halfa mile off. Upon this, they 
began to crack away at me with muskets, but 
I was out of reach of the balls which chipé 
into the water fifty yards astern of me. Nev- 
er boat went faster through the water than 
mine just at that time. 

“Suddenly a roar ofa cannon behind me 
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told me that the thing was up; and the very 
first shot deluged me with water, and the sec- 
ond knocked my boat to pieces and nearly 
knocked my head off, and I found myself 
floundering in the sea. A boat was sent off to 
pick me up, and I was taken on board drip- 
ping like a water rat. 

“<A pretty Yankee you,’ said the officer at 
the gangway, smartly striking me with the 
flat of his sword. ‘You shall have the price 
of the shot and powder that has been sent after 
you taken out of your allowance. Go below? 

“*T was saved the trouble of going, by being 
kicked along, dragged along, cufled along, and 
nearly sent headlong to the lower gun deck. 
Here I found myself one of two hundred poor 
men, prisoners taken from all along shore, skip- 
pers, boys, farmers, boatmen, fishermen, labor- 
ers, alf huddled together in this black hole, 
which was lighted only by one lantern, hung 
near the main hatchway. 

“ This frigate was the Solebay, and was now 
on its way to New York, then in the hands of 
the English, to discharge its prisoners, of 
which, on both decks, it bad full four hundred. 
We were here scarcely fed, and suffering for 
pure air for cight days. I thought, and so did 
my fellow-sufferers, that nothing could be 
worse than what we were compelled to endure 
from the cruelty of our captors, want of exer- 
cise—for we were too crowded to have walk- 
ing room—unwholesome provisions, and the 
poisonous air of the hold; but we had not then 
seen the inside of the old Jersey prison-ship,” 
added Captain Darby, as he knocked out the 
ashes of his pipe and proceeded to fill it with 
fresh tobacco. “Everything in this world, 
lieutenant, is good or bad just by comparison 
‘Worse is worst until you see the worser,’ is 
my proverb. ‘Good is best until you finda 
better! Them is my sentiments ever since | 
was in the Jersey. 

“Well, we sailed through Hell Gate, and 
then it was hell-gate to us, for 1 never expect 
to see a more dreadful bell—if I ever see aby, 
which Heaven forbid, than that we went into 
alter getting through Hell Gate. The Jersey 
was lying this side of York about a mile, not 
far from just opposite Corbar’s Hook. She 
was anchored close to the Long Island shore, 
within twenty rods of it. The way we knew 
we were going to be transferred to the Jersey, 
was by a shout from one of the oflicers, ‘tv 
tumble up there, and bear-a-hand to go ov 
board the hulk, and be d——d to us!’ So tlie 
men that were nearest the hatch began to 
move up first; and if their stiff limbs of weak- 
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ness would not Jet them mount the ladder fast 
enough, they were made to move quicker by 
men who stood at each landing with ‘cats,’ 
with which they struck them with great 
severity. 

“1 was one of the last, for I remained be- 
hind to receive the dying words of the only 
one of the seven lads who had come into the 
army for the love of Kate. His name was 
Tobias Corry. He said to me, for he was dy- 
ing of wesolute despair and suffering, in that 
hole, * ‘Tell her, Dan, tell her I loved her to 
the last.’ 

“*Pll do it, Toby,’ I said. 

“*Take vour knife and cut off a lock of my 
hair, and give her. It may remind her of me.’ 

“* Don't think of dying, Toby,’ I said; ‘let 
ine try and get you on deck to breathe the 
fresh air.’ 

“*T shall never see the daylight again,’ he 
answered, faintly; ‘good-by, Dan. If you 
marry her, treat her kindly for my sake, and 
do not either of you forget me.’ 

“ He then let go my hand and was dead. I 
watched to cut off a lock of his hair, notwith- 
standing the officer at the gangway kept yell- 
ing to me to ‘tumble up! As I made my 
way to the hatchway, I passed three stiff 
corpses of nen who had died in the night, and 
one more lay on his back, gasping his last. 
As I went up, I felt my heart burn within me, 
and was half a mind to seize a sword from one 
of the officers, cut right and left, and die game; 
for I was feverish and excited for want of food ; 
and half of us that were not sick from the 
stench and foul air of the hold, were almost in 
a state of frenzy. On reaching the deck,” 
continued Captain Darby, “I found myself 
standing one among a closely crowded mass 
of men, waiting to be transferred to the Jerscy. 
She was a rotten, old, filthy sixty-four, that 
having become unfit for service, had been dis- 
inasted and moored stem and stern near the 
shore. as a receiving ship, a sort of floating 
Dartmoor prison, the black hole in Calcutta, 
on a larver scale. 

“I never shall forget the sinking of the 
heart, Lieutenant Barrington, with which, as 
I went over the side to get into the boat that 
was to take us to her, I first cust eyes on that 
prison ship, the report of the horrors of which 
had even reached the retired village where I 
had lived. Her black, dirty, mournful look- 
ing hull made me think of a huge sepulehre. 
As the boat in which I was seated with furty- 
one others, came alongside, we saw through 
lie ports the heads and shoulders of hundreds 
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of the miserable wretches confined within. 
We heard groans most appalling, shrieks, yells, 
shouts, crazy singing and screams of despair. 
My blood run cold; and one of the men in our 
boat, a pale, intellectual looking young man, 
after regarding the whole scene with a wild 
| stare, threw his eyes to heaven, clasped his 
emaciated hands together, and plunged head- 
long into the water, before he could be pre- 
vented, and never rose again.” 

Here the captain glanced about, cast a look 
at the compass, and then at the course the 
Polly Bean was steering, and then resumed 
his narrative. 

“We were driven up the side ladder at the 
point of the bayonet, and made to pass through 
a dark porthole into the main gundeck. Al- 
though there were three hundred and fifty 
men on that deck, two hundred more of us 
were crowded in among them. OQ, sir, I shall 
never forget the first night I passed in that hell 
on earth. Upwards of tive hundred men who 
had but one meal a day, who could go to the 
, upper deck for air, or for water but one ata 
time, who were so crowded that there was not 
room for a third to lie down, and many of 
them with the small-pox, dysentery and yel- 
low fever, and dead and dying mixed together, 
were all crammed there without ventilation, 
and in total darkness.” 

“Did they not allow you a light ?” I asked, 
' with horror. 

“No, sir. There we were the hivelong nizht, 
sir, in Egyptian darkness, every man a stran- 
' ger to his neighbor, unable to sleep, if we 
| could have found space to lie, from the horri- 
| ble noises. You have been one in-a great 
crowd, sir, perhaps in a street, on some partic- 
| ular occasion, when there was scarcely room 
for a man to extricate himself to get out of it. 
Such were we, sir; only we had no pure air, 
only what we had breathed over and over 
again, and were in pitch darkness, while every 
one sought his own relief, and cared not who 
| he trod upon or did harmto. Despair, horror, 
| suffering excruciating reigned. ‘Water! O, 
, water! cried one and another, and fifty voices 
| took up the piercing cry! 
© Give ine air! yelled another. 
ing. I want to breathe? 
“‘Curse you, get off my body,’ is heard 
from some sick wretch trampled upon. 
/ "Phen would be heard the most horrible 
| execrations. At one place a fierce scuffle 
~ would be going on,as if a pack of wolves were 
| fi¢hting and devouring each other. At an- 
| other, men were ealling on God ,for MCTCYy 
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and other sounds of prayer were heard. The 
groans of pain, the delirium of those in fever, 
the oaths of those whose patience had ceased 
to be, caused a continued roar and confusion 
that can only be likened to what must be in 
the lower hell of the damned. Then the stench. 
Bah! There was the smell of the filthy bod- 
ies of the well, the stink of the fetid flesh of 
those who had the small-pox, the odor of eve- 
ry putrid excretion, and the smell of the nu- 
merous dead bodies, all rendered that night 
almost insupportable to me.” 

“Did they not bury the dead?” I asked, 
quite overwhelmed with the horrors of the 
scene he had described so vividly. 

“They were passed up in the morning; but 
many died during the day and early part of 
the night, whose bodies began to corrupt be- 
fore they were removed, when the hatches 
were opened the next morning. After the 
dead were passed up, then we had our day’s 
food distributed to us, or rather thrown down 
for us to scramble for like dogs. Some of the 
strongest and most frenzied men would some- 
times get four weaker men’s allowance, and 
clinging to the stale bread, would fight in its 
defence with teeth and head, butting and _ bit- 
ing like ferocious beasts. 

“All that day I had but a crust of bread, and 
this I distributed to three poor famished 
wretches, that were werse off than I was; for 
I had my strength yet. All that day no water 
was brought us to drink, and those who want- 
ed it, had to take their turn tu go up for it, 
one atatime. Two men, scarcely able to 
crawl, lost their hold, and fell to the bottom 
of the ladder, where in a moment they were 
trampled to death by those who rushed for- 
ward to take their places. So passed that 
dreadful day. As night came on, I sought in 
some manner to obtain sleep, for I had not 
laid down, nor could I lay down; so making 
my way as well as I could to the fore part of 
the lower deck, where I believed I should find 
it less crowded, as it was further from the 
hatchway and air, I after a good deal of diffi- 
culty, and receiving blows and curses from 
those I pressed too hard, I got to a place where 
the comparative stillness, for I could see noth- 
ing, led me to believe there might be room to 
lie down. I crept close up to the sides of the 
ship in order not to be trampled upon, if I 
should get to sleep; but I found no space that 
was not occupied by men lying down some 
three deep, their bodies across each other. So 
I drew myself towards a man who was breath- 
ing heavily, and asked him to let me lie across 
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his legs, as I was very weary. He made no 
reply, and so I gently lay across him, and the 
next moment I believe I was asleep. About 
midnight, I was awaked by a person falling 
heavily across me, as if he had been thrown 
upon me; and I felt his warm blood flowing 
over my face. I sprang up, casting him off, 
and found he had been stabbed by a mad man, 
who was armed with a knife. The man I had 
lain upon was stiff, and dead, and as I learned 
afterwards was dying of the yellow fever 
when I lay down upon his legs. The uproar 
of voices at length comparatively ceased, the 
vast hull being filled only with groans in every 
key of misery, when just as I was getting into 
a sort of horrid nightmare doze, I was startled 
by a shrill cry from a man in the middle of the 
deck. 

“** Look out for yourselves, men! There is 
a foaming maniac moving through the hold 
with a naked knife in his hand.’ 

“ This warning amid the darkness fell like 
a thunderbolt among us. It was answered by 
a general shriek of alarm, mingled with curses 
and shouts that were appalling. Every man 
fearing that his next neighbor was the mad 
man, clasped him about, till the whole deck 
was in av uproar, far exceeding anything I 
had yet heard. The madman in the mean- 
while held his way, stalking through the 
masses, and cutting right and left, wildly 
laughing every time he turned his weapon of 
death to’ the hilt in some unfortunate man. 
At length he was grappled with, and killed on 
the spot by the prisoners. In the morning, in 
addition to nine deaths by yellow fever, small- 
pox and dysentery, there were seven corpses 
taken up with knife gashes in them, the vic- 
tims of the maniac’s frenzy, and four dead 
bodies of men who had been suffocated. 

“Ah, sir, itis horrible for me now to recol- 
lect these things. I was young and strong, 
and I loved life for Kate’s sake, or I never 
could have stood it in that place as I did for 
six long montbs. You see that I am gray 
now, sir! But I was half gray at nineteen, 
when I escaped from that prison ship; and I 
looked full forty-five. Sir, in that six months, 
we sometimes had as many as twelve hundred 
prisoners there, packed like sheep in a butch- 
er’s pen, and though nearly twenty a day per- 
ished, every week a fresh set would be crowd- 
ed in upon us! Why, sir, in that six months, 
no less than thirteen hundred American pris- 
oners were buried in the loose sand on the 
shore, and before the war ended, eleven thou- 
sand died in the hulk, and were shovelled into 
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shallow holes in the ground. Ah, Lieutenant 
Barrington, I have not travelled far, nor seen 
much of the world, but in that six months, I 
endured and saw more misery than most men 
see or suffer, who have lived:a hundred years, 
or travelled the round world over. Sir, it was 
dreadful, dreadful !” 

Then the captain put his forefinger into the 
corner of his eye, to wipe away a tear which I 
saw sparkle in it by the moonbeams. 

“It has learned me two things, sir,” he re- 
sumed, after smoking carelessly a few whiffs, 
“that man is man’s worst enemy, and that all 
human misery proceeds from the cruelty of 
one to another. The other thing that it has 
taught me, is, that wards the worst evil that 
can befall a nation. Ah, lieutenant, if we all 
loved, and were kind to each other, instead of 
seeing how unhappy men could make one an- 
other, what a vale of paradise this world would 
be. I'd be willing to live here forever. But 
since I saw human nature in the Jersey, I 
haveever been sick of mankind, and bless 
God there is a better world after this.” 

Here the captain raised his eyes to the moon, 
as she walked in brightness amid her glitter- 
ing attendant stars, and remained silent, as if 
he were speculating whether in that bright 
globe might not be the better world he had 
spoken of. I respected his silence, and re- 
flected with shame and pain upon the wicked- 
ness of humanity which could give cause to 
leavé such a stain upon the page of history, as 
that of the Jersey prison ship. At length 
Captain Darby turned his gaze from the moon, 
remarking : | 

“I shouldn't wonder if we had thick weath- 
er,sir. I see that the scud is flying across 
the moon to the south-southwest.” 

I assented to this likelihood, and then said: 

“Did I not understand you to say, captain, 
that you escaped from this prison ship ?” 

“Yes, would you like to hear how it was?” 

“Nothing would gratify me more.” 

First taking out his huge silver watch, he 
looked at it by the light of the moon, and said: 

“Eight o'clock, Mister Jenks. Relieve the 
helm.” 

“Come aft, here,” called the mate, “you 
Pete Barnacle, and stand your trick at the 
helm.” : 

Peter Barnacle, a short little land tortoise 
of a fellow, with a red nose, obeyed the order, 
and Captain Darby then returned, after filling 
his pipe afresh. 

“You see, after I had been there long 
enough to know pretty well that I was likely 
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to stay there till I was released by a dead 
man’s ticket, or the war ended, I made up my 
mind to effect my escape! As to getting out 
of the place alive, unseen, it was wholly an 
impossibility. I resolved to kill myself.” 

“To kill yourself, captain ?” 

“As the players do, on the stage, you know. 
Every morning the dead were passed up, or 
rather hoisted up with fall and tackle on a sort 
of hurdle let down into the hold. It held four 
bodies at atime. When I had been on deck 
in my turn to get water, I had seen that they 
were in the same way lowered into the hearse 
barge, and pulled ashore. So I made up my 
mind that I would play the dead man: and I 
only wonder the idea never occurred to ine 
before. I waited till one night a man was kill- 
ed in a scuffle for bread. I crawled towards 
the side of the ship where he was dragged 
aside, and with his blood stained my face and 
breast and hands, and matted my hair. Ah, 
sir, I can’t speak of it now, without a shudder; - 
but then, sir, I was desperate. I only wonder 
we didn’t eat the dead to appease our hunger. 
Ilay near him all night, practising how to 
stiffen my limbs. I did not sleep you may be 
sure. In the morning when the hatches were 
taken off, and the dim, obscure light found its 
way into the den, and I heard the cry, ‘ Pass 
up the dead? and the hurdle came rattling 
down among us, my heart bounded. But I 
felt that it was life or death, and I kept as 
composed as I could. The prisoners were 
compelled to place the corpses on the hurdle, 
because the soldiers were afraid to come down . 
among us, as we should certainly have torn 
them in pieces; for we had got ‘to be more 
than half demons. We were glad enough to 
get rid of the dead, and piled them on the hur- ~ 
dies with alacrity. They took me up before 
they did the wounded man, and threw me, 
stiff as if dead, upon two bodies. They then 
piled the fourth corpse upon me. Ah, sir, I 
didn’t feel so bad then as I do now about it, 
for then I only thought of escaping. Well, 
they hoisted the hurdle up, swung it over the 
sides by means of shears, rigged on rollers for 
the purpose, and let it down into the dead 
man’s boat, that was waiting to receive the 
bodies. We were arranged along in rows, 
some fifteen of us upon a platform, that cov- 
ered the after-part of the long boat; and eight 
men with oars pulled heavily this freight of 
putrefaction among which I lay. The san- 
guinary aspect I exhibited, for my eyes were 
almost sealed with glots of blood, as well as 
my whole face besmeared, drew remarkge- 
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One officer said I must have had my brains ' 


knocked out; and another remarked that I 


looked as if I had been beaten to death with . 


clubs. This conversation quite re-assured 


me, and I began to bethink me how I should | 


escape from being buried alive. At last I 
made up my plan. The boat drew near to the 
shore, and being made fast, each body was 
taken on a board and carried to a sort of 
sand flat, which was looking like a ploughed 


field with the thousand graves that heaped its _ 


surface with ridges, from which more than 
one arm and foot and grinning skull protrud- 
ed; for the graves were only scooped out, not 
two feet deep, and the bodies thrown in loose- 
ly, and half covered with sand. I was the 
fourth body that was conveyed from the boat. 
Iwas thrown down rather heavily for a live 
man, into a trench some twenty feet long and 
six wide, and less than two deep. When we 
were all laid out in a row, a dozen men began 
to shovel the sand upon us. I thought then 
that it might end in my being dead and buried 
in carnest, for I had nade up my mind to let 
them cover me with the sand, and lay as long 
I could bear it, which I thought would be till 
they got out of the way, considering I had 
not been breathing air for six months, and got 
tolerably used to doing without it. I felt odd, 
sir, When the first shovel full fell slap on my 
face; but I was nearly covered up before an- 
other one came. Then a third and fourth was 


thrown, and I began to feel a little frightened, ! 


for it was amazing close breathing, though the 
sand didn’t feel heavy. At length I heard. as 
if I had been in a barrel headed up, the officer 
order them to return to the ship; and I knew 
then that we were buried. So I slowly raised 
- ny head, till a good deal of the sand fell off, 
and I could see daylight through what remain- 
ed on my face. 1 could now breathe better. 
I must have laid there for hours, putting more 
and more of my head out, till I could look 
about me. It was raining and blowing like a 
nor’wester, and I could hardly see the ship, so 
I took advantage of the storin, shook off the 
sand, rose to my feet? and ran for it. But I 
Was seen from the ship and fired at, but escap- 
ed to the uplands, now Brooklyn heights, and 
so got off into the forest. After that they 
put a bayonet through every body hoisted up 
on deck. After many adventures, ina month 
afterwards I reuched home, but gray as a 
badger, and—” 

“And Kate,” I said, quickly, with a smile, 
“refused to marry you, captain !” 

“She is my old woman, now, sir, and the 
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mother of five sons and six daughters, all 
married, sir, and we have thirty-two grand- 
children and four great grand ones. You 
shall see her, sir, when you next come to the 
Connecticut Kiver. She is as handsome as 
ever, sir, and has a breast-pin I had made for 
her, in which she wears the lock of hair I cut 
from poor Toby's head fifty years ago.” 

i ‘The next morning we passed through Hell 
' Gate, and an hour afterwards, as we were sail- 
ing along the East River, the captain took me 
| impressively by the arm, and said in a hoarse 
Whisper, very emphatically : 
( 


* There, sir, opposite that building, the Jer- 
sey was moored! On that sand flat to the 
left, I was buried!” 

The place was indeed a Golgotha. It was 
| White with bones. But this was long ago. 
| Since then, I have learned that the patriotic 

citizens of New York have collected the re- 
mains of these eleven thousand patriots, and 
With suitable funeral ceremonies, re-entombed 
them, erecting above them a monuinent. re- 
| cording their death, and perpetuating to pos 
| terity the remembrance of their sufferings. 
—-- ¢~<=pDoe > = 
LARGE SALARY. 
The captain-general of Cuba, somebody 
i Writes froin the “ Isle of the Ocvan,” receives 
for his pay something over $400,000 per an- 
num. is regular salary is $50,000. As this 
ix not sufficient to feed him, he is allowed 
312.000 extra for terrapins, asparagus, and 
other table luxuries; for issuing passports 
(aller paying secretaries) he pockets a cool 
824.000; and for appointments in his gift, the 
I trifling donation fee of $32,000 per annum. 
, Added to this, he exacts three golden ounces 
| (S94) for every limb of native African ebony 
. imported into the island, and the average of 
| the past six years places this source of income 
at $260,000; a very pretty bonus on the trade 
he is bound by solemn treaty to suppress. 
Bribes and black mail run him up another 
$40,000; so that, on the whole, he is not likely, 
if he be a considerate Spaniard, to strike for 
higher pay.—Banaer. 


WONDERFUL FERTILIZER. 

Lord Kaimes, whose “ Gentleman Farmer” 
has nade his love of agricultural pursuits very 
well known, had, like many other zealous im- 
provers, a considerable share of credulity as 
to all new sehemes and inventions. A pro- 
Jector having once imposed upon him with 3 
receipt for a sort of manure which was to 
make wonderfully prolitie crops, his lordship 
took an opportunity of expatiating to one of 
his Scotch farmers on its mighty advantages. 
“Ay, Donald,” said his lordship, “enough for 
a Whole farm may be carried in your waistcoat 
pocket.” Ah, ha!’ replied the farmer, “ but 
When you do that, my lord, your waistcoat 
pocket will carry the whole crop.”—Scutlish 
Anecdotes. 
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[ORIGINAL. ] 
THE UNSPOKEN NAME. 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 





There’s a name in a darkened chamber, 
Hid away from human sight; 
There's a picture that hangs above it, 
That is never brought to light; 
The name is unspoken by lip or pen, 
And the face has long passed from the haunts of 
men. 


And oft I go to that gloomy hall 
And draw the veil aside, 

And whisper the name, and gaze on the face 
That is pictured in manhood's pride; 

The name is unspoken by all save me, 

And tu memory’s dim chamber I hold the key. 


He smiles on me now with those dear, kind eyes, 
And the lips seem ready to speak ; 

The thick curls rest on the broad, smooth brow, 
And a warm glow lives on the cheek ; 

The name I am breathing has passed away, 

The bright face I gaze on—where is it to-day ? 


He lives where the spirit is buoyant and free, 
And needs not its hovel of clay; 
He lives, though the flowers have long bloomed o’er 
his head, 
And his memory is passing away ; 
While I look on his picture through fast falling 
tears, 
And call up his name from the long-vanished years. 





[ORIGINAL.] 
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BY GRACE WALDO. 





Sma I tell you a story of the past? Ah, 
well’ all things to me are of the past. I have 
no future. There is nothing at least in an 
earthly future, that can touch me. When a 
man is ruined, undone, accursed, what is the 
future to him? Las he not passed the Rubi- 
Con of lite? And can any mortal sutfering, 
OF mortal joy, affect him more ? 

I was alonely being from my birth. Father, 
Mother, brother, sister—all the beautiful rela- 
tions that childhood and manhood almost 
invariably hold, in all or part of these, were 
denied me to know. 

My father perished within sight of home. 
An ice-covered ship, its ropes and sails stiff 
and wuyielding with the frozen snow, drifted 
into its destined port, one terrible morning in 
January, and its captain stood, a pillar of ice 
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against the unyielding canvass. That was my 
father. The nurse told me the story, and for 
years my waking and sleeping hours were 
haunted by a “Snow King.” My mother died 
of that terrible shock. She had been expect- 
ing her husband at a time when, of all others, 
women seem most to need a husband’s care 
and protection. I have been told that a gos- 
sipping neighbor rushed in and shricked out 
the news, without warning or preparation. I 
was born the next hour, and at night the hus- 
band and wife lay in the coftin together. A 
poor woman took me to her arms, and the 
ship-owner settled the estate and invested the 
proceeds for my benefit. They were not 
large, but they served to keep my nurse and 
me in comfortable circumstances. 

She, too, died. I was barely fourteen when 
she left me. I had her buried beside my pa- 
rents, and Isat by her grave and wept like 
one who has lost all that he holds dear to him 
onearth. She was a simple-hearted, aflec- 
tionate woman—kind to my wants and al- 
most reverencing me for my mother’s sake. 
Now I was alone. 

I went and sat upon her grave every day 
for a week; and every day, a beautiful little 
girl, lovely as an angel, came and sat by my 
side and talked of her who was gone. She, 
too, had loved her. I knew: that my nurse, 
Mrs. March, had been in the habit of going to 
a large house upon the hill, once eve. ; week, 
and that there was a child there whou. she 
thought almost perfection; but I had never 
seen her. Now, I knew that it was this little 
Miriam. Her sympathy was very der to me. 
I believed I had found a sister; and the little 
ten-year old child, who it seemed was almost 
as desolate as myself, returned the affection I 
lavished upon her. But now the time had 
come when we must part. 

I had fixed upon a sea life, notwithstanding 
the horror with which my father’s fate bad in- 
spired me, and Mr. Albro, the ship-owner, 
who had constituted himself my guardian, 
gave Ine an opportunity iy one of his vessels. 
It was a long voyage upon which she was 
bound; but I had no regrets except for little 
Miriam, and I did not care. She promised to 
keep the graves free from weeds, and cried 
when I went away. 

We were absent four years—sailing from the 
East Indies to Liverpool and back, and per- 
forming the same voyage again before return- 
ing tothe United States. When we did come 
home, Miriam was at a distant school, and I 
did not see her. We were ordered away 
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again. I was full of my sealife, and gratefully 
accepted the offer of a mate’s berth. Mr. 
Albro seemed really glad to give me the situ- 
ation. He had liked my father very much, 
and he appeared willing to transfer the liking 
to me. 

This time, we were absent three years. I 
became of age about a week before we ar- 
rived, and Mr. Albro then gave up his trust. 
He had so faithfully discharged it, that there 
was a pretty large sum left, and he also gave 
me the command of a new barque, which was 
nearly finished. It would be several weeks 
before she would be in sailing order, and he 
invited me to make my home with him, dur- 
ing the time I had to stay on shore. 

This time I saw Miriam. She was tall, 
now, and very beautiful—was just seventeen. 
She remembered our childish attachment, and 
did not seem averse to renewing it. I visited 
at her mother’s house—that which in my boy- 
hood had been the grand house on the hill. 
The mother, Mrs. Kinnaird, was very willing 
that I should visit Miriam, and so, day after 
day, I drank in the sweet poison of love in 
large draughts. It was settled that I should 
inarry on my return from my first voyage as 
captain. With this promise from Miriam, rat- 
ified by Mrs. Kinnaird, I was content. 

I would linger over those happy days of 
courtship, if I dared. Sweet indeed would be 
their memory, were there not a great green 
canker at the root of every flower that 
bloomed for me then. I—the poor, lonely 
boy, who had sighed for long years at the ab- 
sence of those ties which almost all persons 
enjoy—was about to be blessed with one 
which would make up for all others. Hope 
sprang so exultant in my heart, that I did not 
even grieve at the intervening absence. Life 
looks so bright to us at twenty-one! 

“It is but eight months, Miriam, and then, 
dearest, you will share my next voyage. Mr. 
Albro has consented.” 

“But my mother has not,” she answered 
provokingly. ‘ 

“Mother’s claims cease when mine begin, 
you must recollect.” | 

Mrs. Kinnaird shook her finger at me, 
warningly. . 

“Take care, young man,” she said. “I 
shall have plenty of time to urge mine, while 
you are absent.” 

The last farewells were said and I departed. 
My voyage prospered, and I arrived home in 
safety. I do not feel it necessary to give my- 
self the pain of dwelling upon the weeks that 
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followed. They were strangely chequered 
That there was a difference between them and 
those of my former stay, was apparent, and I 
soon found the cause. Briefly, then, there 
was a wealthier lover in the fleld. Could I 
have looked into futurity, I should have re- 
nounced the alliance at once, and left my rival 
to triumph; but I believed so fully that the 


mother, not the daughter, was bent upon the 


match which Doctor Parrish was urging upon 
them, that I resolved never to give up Miriam. 
She, poor girl, was so accustomed to obey her 
mother, that she wavered between us with a 
timidity that was painful to see. I discovered 
through this that Miriam was weak in pur 
pose; but she was no less dear to me for that. 
Her very weakness but endeared her more to 
my heart. 

Mrs. Kinnaird had put off the marriage 
upon the most frivolous pretexts, from week 
to week, and now the time had come for me 
to sail. As Miriam was to go with me, I did 
not oppose her plans, until at last, when I was 
ordered away, and the ship was fairly out in 
the stream, I insisted upon being married at 
once; and then it was that Mrs. Kinnaird re- 
fused to give up her daughter. Miriam told 
me this when we were returning from church 
on Sunday, and I was to sail at noon on 
Monday. 

“ And you consent to this arrangement?” I 
said. 

“ What else can Ido, Herman? My mother 
is positive in her commands.” 

“Yet you have a previous promise from 
her; and for myself, I have a written one giv- 
en me while absent, that I shall marry you im- 
mediately on my return. Here it is,” I con- 
tinued, drawing from my pocket the only letter 
I had ever received from Mrs. Kinnaird, un- 
less the few sentences sometimes written in 
Miriam’s letters may be called so. 

It was as [had said. Miriam looked at it 
and seemed to waver. 

“Once we are married, we shall hear no 
more to trouble us. Miriam, here is Mr. 
Ashley’s house. He has returned from church. 
Let us go in and end this delay at once.” 

She hesitated; I urged, and, won by my 
perseverance, yet trembling like a leaf, she al- 
lowed me to lead her up the steps. Mr. Ash- 
ley had returned, was in his study, but would 
be with us in a moment in the parlor. We sat 
down by the window where the. blinds were 
drawn down, and I actually saw Mrs. Kin- 
naird and her friend the doctor pass directly 
beneath the window. Miriam saw Doctor 
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Parrish, but not her mother, for which I was 
heartily glad. She would have wavered 
again. Mr. Ashley smiled when he saw us. 

“T expected this,” he.said, “ but not here.” 

We were soon pronounced husband and 
wife, and in ten minutes were at home. Mrs. 
Kinnaird arrived soon, with the doctor, and I 
rose and introduced to them both, my wife, 
Mrs. Harley. Never had I seen rage and 
astonishment so transform a face as that of 
Doctor Parrish. 

“ Baffled !’ was the only word that escaped 
his lips, but his look was hate itself. 

Mrs. Kinnaird, if angry, had too much tact 
to show it. She called us a couple of foolish 
children who despised wise counsel, and must 
abide by our own folly. She barely permitted 
Miriam to kiss her cheek, and led the way to 
the tea room with no very good grace. 

“Never mind, darling!” I whispered. “We 
shall be gone to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Kinnaird overheard the whisper. 
“Surely, Herman,” she said, “you will not 
take Miriam away from me ?” 

“I regret to separate you,” I answered, 
though my heart and conscience rebelled at 
the polite deceit ; “but, indeed, Miriam goes 
with me to-morrow.” 

And we did go. O, those were bright and 
sunny days upon that voyage! I look back 
to them as the one green spot that bloomed 
over the desert of my life. 

We returned. Mrs. Kinnaird seemed unaf- 
fectedly glad to see us, and all was calm and 
smooth in our daily life. Miriam herself de- 
sired to stay at home, during my next voyage, 
and I was more than willing, for it was to be 
a0 unpleasant one, I knew. 

I went away with a deep foreboding of evil. 
I was impressed that something would hap- 
pen, and felt that I might never see Miriam 
again. It was a foolish whim, perhaps, but I 
thought that sometimes a glimpse of futurity 
might be given to mortals, to prepare them in 
‘ome measure for coming events. 

I laughed at my fears when I got home and 
found Miriam with a sweet babe in her arms. 
She was lovelier than ever, and but for the 
Isct that Mrs. Kinnaird had taken the hateful 
Doctor Parrish as a lodger, I should have 

been quite happy. 

“We will go to housekeeping, Miriam, 
now,” I said to my wife. “It does not seem 
Revessary for your mother to keep boarders.” 

And with no further talk, I purchased a 
beantiful house offered me at a very low rate, 
tarnished it handsomely and carried her thith- 
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er before she knew of my purchase. I offered 
Miriam’s nurse, who was now too old to pur- 
sue her calling, a home for life, begging her 
only to watch over the health of the two dear 
beings whom God had seemed mercifully to 
send to one so desolate as myself. 

I surrounded Miriam with comforts and 
conveniences, supplied her with money enough 
to tempt her to extravagance; but I knew her 
plain, simple ways would never lead her to 
that. 

To my annoyance, Doctor Parrish came 
with Mrs. Kinnaird to pass the last evening of 
my stay. I wastosail the next day. I would 
have preferred a quiet evening without com- 
pany; but I was in my own house, and com- 
pelled myself to be courteous. 

“T shall call often during your absence, 
Captain Harley,” said he, “and trust your 
wife will consider me a friend always at her 
service.” | 

My answer was cool. “I trusted I had left 

‘matters in such a trim that no service would 
be needed.”- 4 

He bit his lip. I had not even thanked 
him, nor had Miriam. Mrs. Kinnaird, like a 
foolish woman, was profuse in acknowledge- 
ments. She was perfectly infatuated with him, 
and I earnestly hoped that she would marry 
him, if by that means he would be kept away 
from haunting my home. I said so to my 
wife, and she, poor innocent, only chided me 
for thinking her mother would marry again. 

O, my God, must I tell all this wretched sto- 
ry? Home again—in sight of land—in sight 
ofmy own house. It was a glorious moonlight 
night. We did not get on shore until morn- 
ing, and then I hurried home to surprise Mir- 
iam before she could hear of our arrival. The 
old nurse was up, and my boy was in her 
arms. But the house had an indescribable 
look of discomfort, the blinds being all shut, 
and although it was early spring, there was 
no fire, save in the kitchen. 

The old lady shrieked at my entrance, and 
Victor echoed it, shrinking away from my ex- 
tended hands. 

I sprang from them to the stairway, and 
was in Miriam’s room ina moment. She was 
not there, and the room bore no signs of any 
one having slept there. I rushed down again 
to ask the nurse. It seemed so strange that 
she should be away, to leave these two alone. 
One thought suggested itself. Her mother 
might be ill. With that thought came anoth- 
er—that detestable doctor—she will see him 
if she is there! 
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The nurse was in hysterics in the kitchen. 
I gave her some water, and calmly asked for 
my wife. My calmness deceived her, and she 
told me all! That all set my brain on fire. It 
burns there yet. Miriam had eloped, six 
weeks before, with Doctor Parrish! She had 
left home, infant, all, for that wretch. 

He had haunted her ever since I went away, 
the poor nurse told me with tears; had met 
her everywhere, and walked home with her, 
until scandal was busy with her name. Then 
she supposed that Miriam believed herself lost 
to me, and passively yielded to what the vil- 
lain told her was her fate. The old woman 
watched and warned and wejit; but in vain. 
They eluded her vigilance. 

I shut myself and my tainted name within 
my house, until my ship was ready for sea. 
An epidemic was prevailing in the town, and 
Victor was one of the victims. I could not 
mourn him, although he was my all. Better 
death than a mother’s blighted fame. 


Years passed. I became wealthy and gave’ 


up the sea, removing to a crowded city to be 
alone. ‘Three months ago, a woman, starving 
and ill, came to my door as I was stepping 
from it one bitter morning. She did not beg; 
but the great, mournful, asking eyes said 
enough. She was dying, and when the ser- 
vants carried her to the fire too suddenly from 
the cold, a spasm seized ber. It was but for a 
moment. She died; but she knew me, and 
begged my forgiveness before she breathed her 
last. She made no confession, did not ask for 
her child. It was a bitter thing for me to say 
“T forgive,” but I remembered the Magdalen 
of old, and [spoke the word. God be thanked 
that I did! 

It was another thing when I met him whose 
name I shall never repeat. That which I 
have here given is not his. I taxed him with 
his guilt, and he taunted me with my wife’s 
weakness. It was his death blow that I gave. 
Twelve men who had fair, young, beautiful 
wives, brought in their verdict “not guilty of 
murder!” And the judge, a husband and 
father, concurred with the verdict. I cared 
not. There is the brand of blood upon me. 
I would do the same again. Yet it eats into 
my very soul—the thought that I have sent a 
human being into eternity, with his crimes 


unrepented. 
HOC OO? fo 


PRAYER. 


True pra = is not ae noisy sound 
That clamorous lips repeat 

But the deep silence of a sou 
That clasps Jehovah’s feet.—S1GouRNEY. 


RETRIBUTION. 


NATURAL WONDERS OF KENTUCEY. 


The geological formation of the country is 
singular. Ponds with no visible inlet or out- 
let are very frequent. Holes in the ground, 

called “sink holes,” are very common, and 
some of these lead to the great caves which 
abound in this region. Boys pick up load- 
stone from the ground at most any point. 
Surveyors are often troubled from this cause. 
“Sink holes” extend into the earth from ten 
to three hundred feet, with sometimes a spring 
or small stream at the bottom. Two of these 
at Mumftordsville excite a great deal of curi- 
osity. One, on an eminence called the French- 
man’s Knob, has been descended two hundred 
and seventy-five feet without discovering any 
indications of a bottom. Another, near the 
town, some seventy-five feet in diameter at 
the top, inclines like a funnel to the depth of 
thirty feet. Atthis point is an aperture twelve 
feet in diameter, leading to unknown depths 
below. A stone or Fock: cast in returns no 
sound indicative of having found bottom 
Near the same place is a spring that rises 
some twelve inches at noon every day with as 
great regularity as thesun passes the zenith. 

4-5 2 0 
CAVALRY. 

Henry VIII. instituted the first permanent 
corps of cavalry, and denominated them “the 

band of gentlemen pensioners.” His object 
was to form a body guard, on which in all 
cases he could rely; and, at the same time to 
create a nursery for officers of his ariny, and 
governors of castles and fortified places. His 
orders and regulations on this occasion are 
preserved in the Cottonian Library, written 
on five quarto leaves of indented vellum. 
There are good reasons for assigning them to 
the year 1539, the first of Henry s reign. 
The original number of men is not mentioned, 
but most of the chronicles fix it at fifty. Be- 
ing found too expensive, the corps was soou 
disbanded, and before 1526 revived on smaller 
pay. About this time they seem to have done 
duty on foot in the court; most probally with 
the pole-axes, which their successors still use; 
the appearance of those weapons being such 
as to authorize their being attributed “to the 
reign of Henry VilI.—Scientijic American. 


—_—__—_—_—————- ¢ oe —--— 


IMAGINARY ILLS. 


There are real sufferings enough, without 
adding fanciful ones to the list; yet this is 
often done. Here is an instance. Mosquitoes 
are heard droning in the air around you in 
the night. One is * thought to have alighted 
on the tip end of the nose. The smart, very 
light at first, increases in intensity, till be- 
coming quite ‘intolerable, you fetch him a de- 
stroying blow, and discover that—nothing 
ailed your nasal promontory, but a sting of 
imagination. Keep the faney in leading 
strings, and you will cut off scores of the ills 
of life, and turn some of them into blessings. 
If one could strip off the masks from all that 
numerous class of calamities, which some have 
christened blessings in disguise, how much 
happier we should be. But we are afraid it 
generally demands a more blessed temper 
than most of us possess, to [recognize them. 
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[ORIGINAL. } 
TO A FRIEND. 





BY WILLIE WARE. 








We have twined a wreath 
Of friendship'’s blooming flowers, 
Gathered from the shades 
Of sympathy’s blest bowers. 
We have spoken words 
Ot love so fond and true, 
And affection deep 
I've given, friend, to you. 


You have clasped my hand 
Warmly in vour own, 
You have whispered words 

In love's endearing tone; 
You have said you felt 
A sympathy for me— 
A friendship that will last 
Until eternity. 


God grant it may, my friend, 

And may our flowers of love 
_ Ne'er fade like blooms of earth, 

Bat live like those above— 

To cheer our sorrowing hearts 
When cares and troubles come, 

And point to us the way 
That leads to heaven’s home! 





[ORIGINAL. ] 4 


THE MISER’S CHRISTMAS. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


wart 





Dip you ever stroll over that famous por- 
tion of the city of Notions, yelept the North 
End, that portion of Boston which once form® 
ed the court end of the town, where the beau- 
ty and fushion of Puritanic times were wont 
to congregate, and where there are now stand- 
ing some of those queer “ gable-jointed build- 
ings that seem like grim sentinels of the past ? 
There are narrow and winding streets in this 
section, of vast interest to the lover of anti- 
quarian tokens, and the curious in the changes 
of time. On spots where little more than half 
a century since the governor of the town and 
the titled colonists revelled in brilliant luxury, 
are now the dance cellars of Ann Street! 
Such are Time’s changes. 

It is to this portion of Boston that we would 
ask the reader to follow us, in this veritable 
Story of the Miser’s Christmas. 

In an old house, in the section of the town 
referred to (the house is still standing, but far 
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be it from us to indicate its locality), in an old 
chamber—a back chamber on the second floor, 
looking out across a boat-builder’s yard to- 
wards the then scantily settled Chelsea, and 
to Noddle’s Island, early on Christmas morn- 
ing sat an old man covering over a little rick- 
ety old table that was drawn into the very 
chimney corner to receive what little warmth 
was emitted by a miserable smouldering fire. 
A sad, cold, dreary picture did he present. 

That old man, so wrinkled and shrivelled 
up, was Giles Scrawford; that old, dilapidated, 
rickety-looking house was the property of 
Giles Scrawford; the nauseous tallow candle 
was Giles Scrawford’s; and none but Giles 
Scrawford could have built such a fire ona 
Christmas morning; none but Giles Scrawford 
could have kept himself warm or alive by such 
a fire on such a keen, frosty Christmas morn- 
ing. He rubs his bony hands together, but it 
is not so much to keep them warm as to indi- 
cate a feeling of impatience, a nervous sensa- 
tion produced by some mental vexation. And 
yet he does not seem vexed; now and then a 
peculiar glow of satisfaction lights up his sal- 
low features, and sunken leaden eye. 

Twelve o’clock had just struck, and the am- 
bitious sexton of Christ Church had set that 
silvery chime of bells agoing, so that all the 
North End that happened to be awake, and 
cared about the matter at all, knew that 
Christmas, happy Christmas had really come. 
The stars knew that tt was Christmas, and 
they twinkled the brighter for it in the dark 
blue sky; the waves knew that it was Christ- 
mas, and they danced for joy all over Boston 
Bay. The wind knew that it was Christmas, 
and played a thousand wild pranks with the 
swinging signs, and loose shutters and blinds, 
as it went rollicking and roystering through 
the sober streets of Puritanical Boston. 

It was a nipping, searching morning, and 
the air was bitter cold on which those bells 
floated their delicate notes far over the waters 
of the bay. The snow was on the ground, and 
sparkled with increased brilliancy as the at- 
mosphere sank below zero! And there was 
that miserable fire of Giles Scrawford’s driz- 
ziing and smoking on his hearthstone; it 
couldn’t by any possibility look cheerful. 
Cheerfulness wasn’t in it, nor warmth either. 
What could you expect of one or two lumps 
of drift wood, saturated with salt water, and 
a heap of wet shavings, but smoke and smoth- 
er, and splatter? But fuel was dear, very 
dear, and Giles Scrawford was very rich! 

What was he about, this clear, cold Christ- 
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mas morning? Look closer over his shoul- 
der as he sits there, and you shall see. On 
the table before him, lie a number of little 
canvass bags, and beside those canvass bags 
lie many little heaps of shining metal, dearer 
to the soul of the owner than all the joys of 
this world and all the hopes of the next. Alas, 
Giles Scrawford, you cannot take them with 
you into that last narrow resting-place, the 
grave! 

See how eagerly he gazes upon the gold, 
how anxiously he looks from one pile to an- 
other, as though he feared some of the pieces 
would absolutely take to themselves wings 
and vanish away. He tells them over as a 
cloistered monk tells his beads, lingering over 
each. There is not a coin there that has not 
its individual history. Here is a broad Joe, a 
heavy, burly fellow, dim with age. The ingot 
of which it once formed a part was wrung 
from the torture of a Peruvian Inca, and it 
first jingled in the pocket of a Spanish don. 
Then it was on its way back to its native land 
in a galleon; a galleon that never saw her 
wished-for port. Away in the Spanish main, 
a buccaneer swept down one morning on the 
galleon, as an eagle plunges on its prey. A 
raking broadside, a rattle of musketry, a crash 
ef pikes and cutlasses, and the ruffianly buc- 
caneers have swept the deck. They rifle her 
of gold, and with a dozen auger holes in her 
bottom send her down to Davy Jones’s locker. 

And so from hand to hand, sometimes by 
honest traffic, but oftener by trickery or force, 
that broad piece has found its way to the 
miser’s clutch. Perhaps that guinea, its next 
neighbor, was once in the pouch of Captain 
Kidd. And there too are French coins, and 
those of other nations, which have met with 
varied and startling adventures. But all alike 
are dear to the eyes of the miser, each in pro- 
portion to its intrinsic value, each shares his 
thoughts night and day. 

Hark! in the street a shout and music! 
But what is music to Giles Scrawford? He 
cares for none but that of jingling dollars and 
guineas. But the noise continues, and now 
heavy thumps upon his street door seem to 
indicate that those outside are in earnest. 
His naine, too, he hears vociferated again and 
again. 

“ Curses on these rioters,” he exclaimed, as 
he huddled his darling coins into their bags; 
pressing a spring in the wainscot of his room, 
@ pannel flies open and discovers an iron safe 
or box built into the wall, and there he depos- 
its his treasure; then muttering curses to 
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himself he hurries to the entry window, throws 
up the sash, and putting out his head, peers 
angrily down upon the sidewalk. A group 
of maskers, after the fashion of those days, 
with drum, fife, violin and other instruments, 
are huddled together on the doorstep. 
“What do you want, ye miscreants ?” growl- 
ed out the miser, in a voice hoarse with rage. 
“We have come to wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas, old man,” said the leader of the band, 
cheerfully. 
“Bah! go about your business, and let hon- 
est, poor people alone,” said Giles Scrawford. 
“Poh, poh, man,” continued the leader, 
“don’t you hear those bells? open your heart 
for once.” 
“Get you gone, ye rascals, every one of ye,” 
said the miser, waxing still more angry. 
At a signal from the leader, the band ac- 
companied him while he sang as follows: 
= Gad lucky an all ve pleascren 
A well-spread board, and a heaping hoard, 
‘Fo those deserving treasures. 
A Merry Christmas we sing to you, 
And for our roundelay 


A trifle give to cheer our hearts, 
And speed us on our way. 


At the close of thé song a hat was raised, 
and once more was the miser solicited to con- 
tribute a trifle to the funds of the maskers. 

“Nota penny! nota sumarkee!” snarled 
the old man, trembling with passion. “Be- 
gone, you rogues, and don’t disturb an honest 
man.” 

The leader of the revellers imposed silence 
on his followers by a wave of the hand, and 
then sang the following lines, in a strangely 
impressive voice; a voice that while it appear- 

@d to startle the miser, yet seemed to fascinate 
him at the same time, and he eagerly bent out 
of the window to catch every word the mask- 
ed singers uttered. 


J ov kind heart and open hand! 

A Merry Christmas bids our band— 
To such throughout our happy land, 
Man, maiden, matron, boy and girl; 
Our malison upon the churi! 

Count thy gol —’tis burning, burning; 
Count thy bones to ashes turning; 
Count thy moments, they are numbered; 
Scan thy soul—with guilt encumbered; 
Think upon the many poor 

Turned eer ee from thy door; 

For to thee the Christmas bell 

ee. is thy parting knell. 

We depart—but one shall! knock 

At thy door, whom bolt or lock 
Cannot stay if he would enter. 

Fare thee well—for time is fleeting— 
This to thee our Christmas greeting! 


The drum, fife, and other instruments struck 
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up again—ut this time they played a dead 
‘Bollowing ‘the ghostly (music, the 
revellers departed, and 'svon..turged the cor. 
ner of'a block ‘of old buildings, but long after- 
wards the grim fuueral march lingered in the 
misér’s ears. He stood there'in apparent. for-. 
getfalness, looking still'at-the spot whére they. 
had disappeared. . Gould they: be mortals! if 


march ! 


so, why had their musie euch ‘a! fearful effect 
upon him? how could that'fellow have sung 
the seng, evidently impromptu,. with evueh a 


thrilling effect apén ,his nerves?:. [rying to: 
believe they werd but a pavech of city rogues, 
the miser closed ‘the window, and wandered. 


shivering and misérable te bis lonely.bed, 


Alas, what-rest could such .a beihg. find: in! 


sleep! He tossed and worried, now half-visiag, - 
aad now vainiy trying to lose hithself im fér- 
getfulness, now dreaming over the scene we 


have just described, then suddenly awnking;: 
as though a ghost had whispered those fearful ; 
lines in his ear; and-so- worried and.torment-. 


ed was he, that as day fuirly broks-in the gast, 
aad straggled in threugh: the dirty: panes of 


his window, he ¢ould not exactly tei but that: 


all was a dream; he hardly believed that thete 


had been any band of: musicians at his sivor > 


ata. “No, it was. but: a drsam,” thought: 
the mixer, turning and-téesing stili on his bed... 

About eight o’clook Giles Sarawhrd arose, 
dredsed himecif, and:went dowa-to breakfast, . 


if the mess of ‘slops ‘and: ersst- prépared for: 


him by the deaf and deformed‘oki crene, who: 


offelated as his howsekeoper (there was noth-: 


ing else bus the howse to keep}, deserved:that 


name. - She didn’t wish hima serty Christ: 
mas—not she! Memy years before, when she 
she| the little creatusze vn her way Fejbicihg. “. 


was a young snd sprightly cripple of &fty, 


did it once, but the storm of wreath she pro-’ 
voked on that o¢casion prevented ber Mom: re« - 
peating the experiment from. that da} forward. : 

Just about this timé @ gentle knoek was. 


heard at the:street door; a very [éw aad mod- 


est knock, that. seemed 10. eny as much as: 
please forgive ity buldnessialknocking at all. 


A frown came over the milser’s faces the old 


woman could not hears it; and: s0.Gilee Seraw-— 


ford answered the summnons ia person, utter- 


ing an oath as he unbarred the. doer and:felt'. 


the cold gust oftdir in his already half ehiled 


fee. A little. thimby-clad ehild stood thidte, a - 


girl pot more thaw eleven: yaags of'age. She 
oe ee ee ee eee 
ef too timid or toocold tospeal...: ... 
« What do youweit, you INS searecrow 
growled the miser. 
“Perhaps, sir, youNl plesde to-give me a itt- 
15 
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tle bread,® said the child, humbly; “mother 
is kek, ‘and: sald that she thotgtit if 1 eime 
over you would give me a taf; ae it’s ‘Christ- 
mas, for brother, and 1. Mother can’t ‘eat, 
she’s so sick.” mC 6 A 

“Go away, go away, I say, and tell ‘your 
mother not to bd sending yeu here to dether 
poor and honest people. Go away, £ tell: you.” 

‘Sle child looked abashed, and uttered’ a 
sigh, which heaydd:her young and tremulous. 
bosom almost audibly, while the rich miser 
slagamed the door: ia ‘her face with a/secoid 
installment of oaths. 

‘\‘iebere, apy little girl,” sald a: stout, griff 
voice, just as the child was. turning to seek: 
her humbie ome dejdcted and hungry. °' 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, pmntdly OnE up: 
into the speaker’s'faee. i i. 

“What did you want = oS Berkwhont 97 

K [Berl : - 4 mt 

“ Don’t be afraid of me,” said the man,’ ina 
kind voice. “I love little children. :J've-got 
a little one just your age at home.” 

“ Have. you?” said the ‘child; quite re-assur-' 
ed.- '*Q, I wee asking ‘Mr. Scrawford i be 
wouldp’t please give me: a-loaf of bread, as it: 
was Christmas,-and ‘mother is. _ eS 
haven't any.breakfast!”. 

* Whane do you live, litéle:one, eh?” . 

“Over yonder, sir, in the omen: ee 
next theeorner/!’ ' =i» 

“Take that and bay some ‘bread, a ra: 
come afd .ses'‘yoe myself ‘as soon as mente: 
dome my errand.” 

- And stooping down, ‘the gruff-volced, se 
kind-heatteé. man .put:.a quaser ofa doer. 
into the child’s hand; and kissing -her, sent: 


Let us Dilew this/Mman.. He-is-a.tall, stale 
wart, broad-chested, hard-fisted, sunburat. 
young fellew of: thirty, with dark -chestmut 
hais eurling all over his! head—why, sow we’ 
look agaih—it is Miles Heartwoll; the caalker 
and graver, gepkew to olil Giles -Scrawiord, ' 
and the only known relation he has on earth >. 
and see, he enters the miser’s:dopr.. =: =: 

“« Well, nephew,” snarled 'the old miisor, “TI 
see you'vé got your best ‘clothes on—botter . 
clotees: than I can! afford tq wear-umph-—. 
so I suppese you aint working te-day?” tt 

“Not If’ answered Miles, cheerily. “Iv¥e 
been to church with the wife.and bable. It 
Would have done your heart good two hate 
séen how beautifully the chureh was. dressed. ' 
No; it wouldn't,” ‘he added, after a moment's 
patee; shaking. his head sorrdwfully. Miles. 
never uttered a truer refleption. 
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“Well, what do you want of me, ha?” ask- 
ed the old man surlily. “I suppose you didn't 
come here for nothing.” . 

“Of course not,unge,’ replied the nephew, 
respectfully. 

“Weal, ont with it, then.” 

“With what, uncle?” asked the cen, ath 
er taken aback. | 

“ Your business, youn buslenen” Serle eld 
Serawford.: “Se. your. oat = ee 
hear?” . 

a Youngeat of. ‘em waa. ‘Gulenad to-day 
said Miles. 

, “And: what have you called hiea ?? msced 
the miser, indifferently a, RY 

“Giles 8.,”. answered the nophew, good 
humoredly. .:.- i 

“Ah, yes; and now you hese: ene to get 
pay for it, I see!” ede 

Se — as that vente to” 

a Humph.” . 

“'We called. the child after ae aed 
brother out of respect to her memory, bedduse 
we knew she. would: have wished it ‘had she 
been alive this. day; but ab for asiy expecta- 
tion from you, I’ve got two stout: arms that 
have earned my bread since I. was.a shaver,’ 
and while my. health lota Tt bo bobolded to 
nobody.” 

- “And when your health ‘eas oes you: 
blockhead ?” exied the mistr; coarsely, | °- 

. “ Bhere is one above,” said Miles, ifting his 
eyes reverentially, 
ig thei woods, and who is. abundantly able ‘to 
take eare of my little. one, ahould IL be taken 
from them.” — Vee ee i ee 

“ Well, well, X don’t want any cans,”. daid 
the -miser, nneely: . What did om come 
fer ?” 

-“ In the fret place, ‘s wish. Sea itary 
Christmas,” said the ‘honest fellow,: twirling ' 


his hat awkwardly in‘ his fasid ac ho spoke. 
“And thea—wife thought es you: were all. 


alaze: hene--for::aid mother. there cant ‘be 
much company, axy hows+we thought we'd 
apk you to pat a bit. of dinner with: us, ‘and 
spend the evening. at oun fireside.: We've got 


a fine goose and phim-pndding, and. eome pies. 


—and—end-~I — wish you'd come.” 
“Bah!” Wom ee 
> f Wont. yor come, air P? 


-¥,Merg much obliged to you. Miles,” said: 
the.eld: man, seunly, “and I. -wont' eome,. I. 
thenk you... I.can’t eountenarce any such ex+ 
teavaganed|.aad you may tell your. wife, for. 


me, if that is the way she’s gong on-~”_—. 


“who feeds the sparrows: 
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“ Hold! old feller,” interrupted Miles, glow- 
ing up like fire. “You may blow away at me 
as much as you are a mind to, but don’t you 


‘say anything agin her, cause I might forget 


who's talking to me, and just shut up my 
hand and jet it drep'on your head; and it 
comes down plaguy hard when it falls ona 
feller’s head. Good mornin’, uncle.” 

“ Bah!” said. the surly ald man, as Miles 
turned and pasecd out: of the street door. 
Then swallowing a few dry crusts, and drink- 
ing some ‘water, he limped back to his cham- 
ber once more, and sitting ‘down before the 
fireplace,.iniwhich a few sparks of fire were 
struggling for existenre:with the frosty wood, 
he shivered involuntarily, either with the cold 
or seme thought that:came over him. 

After a while he began to talk out loud, and 
to try and repeat the words of the revellers’ 
song, and then to wonder why they so im- 
preseed him; and then he seemed to imagine 
the little girl begging bread of him once more, 
and then again he repuleed her—and so, har- 
assed in his mind, he worried and worried, 
until at last he fell to sleep ‘in his chair. 

See, how strange! the ceiling of the room 
disappears altogether, and in its place a sacred 
light, a halo of radiance Ughts wp. the roem, 
and there is a beantiful snene depicted there. 
There is a happy family, with father, mother, 
and children—a joyful home circle, and the 
evergreen dressings, abd the merry faces, and 
the various tokens bespeak it to be Christmas. 
Beside the mother’s knee. there is kneeling a 
boy, a fair-haired boy of a dozen summers, or 
morer—and jook more: closely, the boy bears 


‘| faint resemblance to the oki miser. Hark, 


what hesven-born . prineiples the mother’s 
voleg is breathing into the child’s ear; charity, 
sweet charity is her theme.. And now those 
children all: kneel, and the father’s voice is 
raised ja thankfulness ta. the Giver of every 
good gif&t They. rise with cheerful, happy 
faces, and the scene closes!. The miser starts 
from his chair. It was.a dream! 

: He seems.to tremble all over; he is at first 
bewildered, hastena to and’ fro in his room, 
thes pausing befere his writing table, he sud- 
denly exciaims, “ It'ie not yet too late!” 

(“Jt was no kind.of uee, May, my dear,” 
said Miles, as he reached home aad bhuug ep 
his‘hat on the peg. by the wooden clock, in 
thgt apartment that served them as kitchen, 
dining and drawing-room. 

“Tm sorry, Miles,” said his wife, pauaing 
a moment from her household duties. 

“T only asked kim to oblign you. And 
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now, wife, let’s have dinner, for I’m as hungry 
as a horse.” 

Dinner was all ready, and in five minutes it 
was smoking on the table. The children were 
seated on each side—there were six of them 
able to sit, up—and the miser’s namesake, who 
was just the best baby that ever was, indulged 
in a little imitation ofa ground swell, as it 
lay in a nice cradle, fashioned by the father’s 
own hand, within reach of the mother’s foot. 

Romping games followed the meal; for the 
children saw so little of their father that, they 
were glad to have an opportunity to play with 
him. They had already wearied of the toys 
discovered in their morning stockings. By 
the assistance of ajack-knife, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the oldest boy, has discovered the mechan- 
ism of hig present, a complicated piece of 
machinery, in which by means of a crank, two 

unhappy boys, in crimson jackets, were raised 
to the summit of a little wooden fence, over 
which they pitched head foremost, coming up 
again with another revolution, while a music- 
al accompaniment was produced by the twang- 
ing of little bits of quill, inserted in the shaft, 
against two or three cords of wire. Benja- 
min Franklin was evidently destined to be a 
second Arkwright. One of the girls had sat- 
isfied her sex’s curiosity by performing an op- 
eration on the body of her doll with a pair of 
sharp pointed sciseors, whereby a quantity of 
bran had been extracted, and poor dolly re- 
duced to a state of hopeless collapse. 

The evening passed away as pleasantly as 
the afternoon had done, and the little folks 
were not packed away to bed until the unusu- 
al hour of nine o’clock. - 

“Dear children!” said May, as she returned 
after the performance of this maternal duty. 
“They are happy and innocent now! Think 
you their good spirits and purity will last 
them during the battle they must fight in pass- 
ing through this world?” 

“Why not, May, dear?” answered Miles, 
cheerfully. “I have had a hard row to hoe, 
and yet I don’t think I’m a bad sort of fellow, 
and not very ill-tempered either.” 

“You are good and kind, dear Miles,” an- 
swered his wife. _ 

“TI never did but one thing really bad, May, 
my dear,” said he. 

“How you shock me, Miles,” said the wife, 
somewhat hurriedly. # 

“That was when I found a well-educ&ted, 
dainty girl, like you, willing to listen toa 
rough, hard-fisted, illiterate chap, like I be— 
and made her my wife.” 
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“And the happiest of women,” interrupted 
May, with a graceful smile. “But you must 
not chide me, Miles, if I sometimes feel anx- 
ious for the future of our little flock. You 
know we are poor, very poor, Miles, and that 
one day of sickness to you would leave us 
penniless.” 

“Hark! there is a knock at the street door,” 
said her husband. 

Miles took a lamp and stepped into the 
entry, but soon returned and taking down his 
hat with an uneasy sort of manner, said: 

“May, my dear, I’m going out a little way, 
and I'll soon be back again. Don’t sit up for 
me, I can let myself in, you know. I can’t 
stop to teH# you anything now, about my er- 
rand, but I will tell you all when I come back.” 

Hour after hour passed away, until at length 
the clock struck eleven, and May Heartwell 
began to feel alarmed. But at last she heard 
his step. She knew that step by heart, and 
she flew to meet her husband with open arms. 
Pale and sad he sank into a seat by the stove. 

“What is the matter?” asked his wife. 

“May, my dear,” answered Miles, solemnly 
“TI was called td a dedth-bed. ‘It was a most 
impressive t. My poor uncle is gone, and 
May, thank Heaven, he died penitent.” 

“Did he? did he? Ah, heaven be praised.” 

“He said he had enjoyed such a sweet 
dream this afternoon, that he had seen his 
sainted mother, and that she had whispered a 
sweet word into his ear, charity, just as she 
used to do when he was a boy.” 

“O,he was then indeed repentant.” 

“He said he had written his will, told me I 
was his executor, and said; ‘ Miles, be charit- 
able, be liberal with the means I leave you. 
Do good went Miles!’ Those were his very 
words, May.” 

ay hadn’t no idea he was so rich. He has 
left heavy sums in this will,” said Miles, pro- 
ducing one from his breast pocket, “to the 
city hospital, and a fund for the poor, and a 
sum for a free school, and see,” continued he, 
reading from the will: 

““To my only relation, Miles Heartwell, 
the sum of one hundred thoysand dollars, now 
invested in real estate, as follows, etc.’ 

“Dear May, you and the children will nev- 
er know want, and poor Mrs. Wilkes round 
the corner shall have plenty, and we will pay 
Mr. Rowe, the old baker’s rent, ’cause he’s 
lame aad sick, and help the Winslows that 
were burned out last month, and—and—we 
will do some good now, wont we, May ?” 

“Indeed, indeed we will.” 


wa 
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*[onterN~aL.] 
SPHAK GENTLY. 


OI 
BY J. HOWARD WERT. 





Speak gently to your motlfer, boy, 
Bowed down with anxious care, 

Nor ever cause her to roll forth 
The swift and bitter tear. 


Speak gently to the merry, youth,. 
In life's fruescent bowers ; 

There’s care enough reserved for him | 
In future rolling years. 


Speak gently to the aed man, OF 
Whoee locks are whitening fast;: — 

Whose stooping form is bending jow .— 
Before Azrael’s blast ; FF 


He has not long to tarry here, 
He soon shall haste away ; 
Then gently soothe each weary hour, 
Each slow declining day. — 
: a Sieeds 
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THE GALWAY TRAGEDY. ; 
A TALE OF IRELAND. 


. . sy 


oN ee | 
BY WALTER 8, KINGMAN. 





“SIAME on you, Patrick ! Y have ‘never 
had a thought of supplanting you. Why, man, 
I have left my heart in ol@ Spain, where the 
sweetest of senoritas awdlts my coming. Dear 
girl, she thinks me long lingering amidst y your 
Irish bogs.” 

The next moment the kind-hearted young 
Spaniard répented. hfs slur upon his compan- 
ion’s country, and asked his pardot frankly. 
There was a moody frown upon the frishmaii’s 
brow, and he did not deign to accept the oth- 
er’s apology. The Spaniard ‘turned away 
more saddened than vexed by his manner, and 
offered his arm to a yourg ‘beauty, whose 
eyes sparkled still brighter at his approach. 
As he led her to the dance, he remarked, fn a 
low tone, that it was the last night fie ‘should 
meet her, as he was going away. The girl's 
cheek flushed to a deep crimson, and the 
sparkling eyes lost thefr brillfancy in a shower 
of sud@en tears. 

“Going away, Pedro? I cannot believe it ; 
you must be jesting. 7 

“1 did not know you would re; ret ft, Hel- 
en,” he answered; “but singe you seem to 
take an interest in the stratiger, Y it tell you 
why I go. Patrick Fitz Stephen ts jealous of 
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my attentions to his betrothed. I have often 
suspected it, but lately I have been positive ; 
and to-night he has grossly insulted me, and 
charged me wWith'stealing away the affections 
of Kathleen O’Cdniior.” 

“Nonsense don't mind him, Pedrd,” said 
the little besuty, who had her own designs 
upon ‘the’ ‘heart of the handsothe Spaniard. 
“ He was always & jealous—” fool, the young 
lady would Wave said, had’ she not suddenly 
found herself fh close proximity to the person 
she was talking about so freely, ahi! his flan- 
cee. ‘The latter looked tneasy and restless, 
while the former, seeing who was her partner 
In’ the datite, coldly bowed to the young lady, 
but todk'ino notice of the Spaniard, who seized 
the first opportunity of leaving the dance. He 
was soon sedn flying’down the lon stairs, at 
the béttom of which he encounteted a beauti- 
fal gitl, who held out her hand to him. 

“Not going liome yet, Pédto, T trust? See, 
I stole away ftdin Patrick to Visit an Old wo- 
man Below stiirs, who takes cate of the build- 
ing. Go back with me and help me find kim.” 

“Not for the world!” anewéred Pedro. 

The lady put up her lip. “ Gallant, indeed ” 
she exclaimed; but at that'ttioment the face 
of the lover alie was about to seek appeared 
before her, but sd'altered with rage and pas- 
sion, that shé could scarcely recognize it. 

Seizing her althost rudely by the arm, he 
drew her up stars, at the same’ tfine’ ‘whisper- 
ing in the éar of the Spaniard, “You shall rue 
this!” 

The little heecty: wha ba bewailing Pe- 
dro’s sudden desertion, w4s doomed never to 
behold him again. Often in the coming days 
she remembered hts words, and ¢onnected 
Patrick Fitz Stephen with ‘his disappearance ; 
Bat ‘she Wisely kept her owh counsel until 
events came to light that rendered secrecy 
unnecessary. | 

That night Pedro de Guzfnan was found by 
the sea shore yhaving evidently been cast back 
by the waves. At fitst it was supposed that 
he had been accidentally drowned; ‘bot. the 
discovery of a dreadfil wound, indisputably 
given by a small polgnard or dagger, gave 
another aspect to the terrible affair. 


t 





It was towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, that’ a wealthy merchant of Galway, 
in Sand, was elected as mayor of that city 
by the almost unanimous wishes of ‘his fellow- 
citizens. His name wan James Lynch Fitz 
Stephen—a name that was synonymous with 
virtue, integrity and uprightness. Nothing 
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conld tonch, these points :jn his character; 
they were as pure and inacceasible aa the 
snow on Mont Blane. These .quelities were 
combined with a stern Ormneas amounting to 
obstinacy, and a love of justice, ‘before which 
all personal motives gave way as straw before 
the fire. His character seemed formed upgn 
the ald Roman models, and it exceeded its 
archetype. syst 

This man, before pia election as mayor, had 


been engaged in the. traffic, then common, he-. 


tween the western coast of Ireland and the 
Spanish coast, and had made several voyages 
himeelf to facilitate that business. Returning 
from his last yoyage, he had brought. home. 
with him a young man, the son of a merchant 
with whom he was intimate. Young Pedro 
de Guzmag teak hia place in the family of 
Mayor Fitz Stephen, in the station of a son 
and brother, and. not as a stranger. Between 
himself and young Patrick Fitz Stephen there 
sprang up a strong affection, almost fraternal 
in its nature; while the parents of the impetu- 
ous Irish boy regarded the yqung Spaniard 
with feelings ecarcely distinguishable from 
those which they held toward Patrick. To 
the. brotherly, love between the two young 
men there arose no interruption until a cer- 
tain event took place, which began to mar the. 
friendliness, on one part at, least. 

Lombard Street: js, or was, a collection of 


large antiquated buildings, One of them was: 


at the time of which we write the residence of 
the mayor. Novy, after four centuries, it. is 
still existing, but:.only as a pile of ruigs. 
There is still the remnants of a gateway and a 
door, over the latter of which is a death’s 


head and cross-bones—meet emblem of the: 


glogmy desolation. which has ever marked the 
spot. 

Down this street. a carriage dashed furiously, 
its sole ocqupant a fair, slight girl; the driver 
lay in the next atreet lifeless, ‘The carriage 
was recognized as that of a family high in so- 
cial position, of which this young girl was the 
only child. She sat firmly in her place, while 


the terrified horses cjeared:the corner of Lom-. 


bard Street, neither fainting nor calling for 
aid; but when deliverance came, in the shape 
of two young men, who hereically stopped 
the horses in their mad career, and proffered 
each a band to lift her from the vehicle, it 
must be owned that she trembled, and git 
tears stood in her beautiful eyes. Ot’ of 
them bore her in his arms until his slight fig- 
ure gave way, and he resigned her to the 
other. On the mayor’s steps stood several 
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persons ag the young men approached, and 
the girl besought him to let her walk. 

“See,” she said, “I am strong and well. 
Nothing has hurt me, and when this foolish 
quivering has gone off, I shall be able to re- 
enter the carrigge. Where is poor Dennis? 
He was thrown off. Pray release me, and 
look for the eoachman.” 

His only answen was a closer embrace; and 
he stayed not until he had lain down his fair 
burden on the sofa in the immense drawing- 
room of the mayor. 

“Bravo, Patrick!” said the’ mayor, as the 
son knelt by the now insensible girl. The 
whole family crowded around her with harts- 
horn, burnt feathers, fans and ®ther appliances, 
but Mrs. Fitz Stephen wayed them all away, 
and merely opened the windows to give her 
air. 

“She will soon revive,” said the good lady. 
“It is only the reaction after such a terrible 
fright as the poor child has had.” | 

This incident decided, or seemed to decide, 
Patrick Fitz Stephen’s destiny.” Acquaintance 
grew into friendship, and friendship deepened 
into a tenderer feeling, until Patrick and Kath- 
leen O’Connor were as qne. Pedro was for- 
gotten in this new attachment, but his gener- 
ous heart forgave the desertion of his friend, 
and his conduct towards Patrick was still that 
of a brother. To Kathleen he showed the ten- 
derest and trnest friendship, unconscious that 
the jealous heart of Patrick was turning every. 
look and word into matter for suspicion and 
distrust. 

It was on the night of a splendid ball, given 
by Kathleen’s father, that he became so furi- 
ous that he lost all self-respect, and openly. 
accused Pedro of attempting to supplant him 
with Kathleen—Kathleen, whose sweet face 
was just lighting up with a glow of pleasure 
in welcoming the young Spaniard to her fath- 
er’s halls. That sunny glow, and the friendly 
pressure that Pedro gave the fair hand ex-. 
tended to him, completed Patrick’s anger. He 
followed him out, and, as the terrible record 
of his crime declares, he pursued him to the 
searshore to which Pedro fied. His victim. 
had attained the very edge of the water when 
his pursuer overtook: him, plunged a dagger 
into his heart, and threw him bleeding into 
the sea, which,cast, him back to the shore. 

In the deep. woods where Patrick hid after 
this terrible scene, he had time to reflect upon 
his crime. What if indeed there were nothing 
to warrant his mad surmises? Looking back, 
he could not read asingle proof of Pedro’s 
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disloyalty to the purest friendship for himself 
—not a single proof that he had ever felt 
aught else for Kathleen. 

And Kathleen—how must she look upon a 
- murderer? Good heaven! had he indeed 
murdered the youth who had been lured to 
his home by the most solemn promises of the 
tenderest love and care from his father P—had 
he who had so professed to love him been the 
one to bring him to this frightfulend? His 
thoughts became too bitter for endurance; he 
felt that he could not live to bear about him 
the deep remorse which was overwhelming 
him like a flood, and he emerged from the 
wood with a firm design of yielding himself 
up to justice. . 

Pale, haggard, and stained with blood, he 
passed into the city, unconscious that every 
eye was curiously observing him, although 
none recognized him in the torn and disorder- 
ed ball-dress which he had not changed from 
the night before. Soon a party on horseback 
met him, and he saw his father and ofher offi- 
cers, who, he doubted not, were in pursuit of 
Pedro’s murderer. 

Fitz Stephen was shocked to find his son in 
the haggard being before him. He threw 
himself from his horse, and called him in a 
voice of tender pity, for he felt that Patrick 
must be overwhelmed with grief at his friend’s 
loss. 

“ Father,” gasped the unhappy boy, “ father, 
I give myself up! Iam the guilty one!” 

What words were these for that stern, un- 
yielding magistrate to hear, bent as he was 
upon the task of finding out the murderer of 
the beloved youth committed to his care! O 
God, that the spirit should thus be called to 
endure such more than mortal strife! They 
who saw Fitz Stephen when he turned his 
face towards the officers and bade them arrest 
the murderer before them, described it after- 
wards as the most unearthly countenance— 
changed wholly from its clear, noble and beau- 
tiful aspect to the dreary grayness of death. 

For a moment he reeled beneath the terrible 
stroke; then it rushed upon his mind that 
with him lay his son’s sentence. What would 
it be had another committed the crime? 
Would any hope of pardon be granted to the 
relatives of the guilty man? No, justice 
would take its course; and sheuld he shrink 
from that course now? Yet O, what agony 
was bound up in this thought !—and still the 
father’s heart was pleading strongly for time 
to look this dreadful thing in the face—to de- 
vise some means of escape, and yet to satisfy 
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justice. It was all in vain. No sophistry 
could thus blind him to what was right and 
true; and Patrick was already on his way to 
the prison before his father was sensible that 
a footstep had fallen upon his ear. 

The pitiful procession must pass the mayor's 
own house; and there on the very steps, 
watching with painful anxiety for Patrick, 
who had not been at home all night, stood 
Mrs. Fitz Stephen, and with her, Kathleen 
O’Connor. Themother was mercifully struck 
down insensible at the first glance; but the 
maiden rushed out into the street, right before 
the fiery steeds of the officers, who had hard 
work to keep her slight form from being 
trampled beneath their hoofs. 

“Patrick!” she shrieked out. “ My Patrick, 
whither are they taking you? Yow here,” 
she exclaimed, as she looked around and saw 


‘ Fitz Stephen— you here, and not rescue your 


son from these demons? Patrick, darling, 
come home with me; leave these wretches. 
Mr. Fitz Stephen can take care of them,” she 
continued, bitterly; “it is his province to 
care for the guilty, but you, love, would do 
better to come home with me.” 

The affrighted friends of the family of the 
mayor stood around wondering, yet half con- 
scious that something dreadfal was going on. 
And meantime the miserable procession moved 
away, leaving mother, aad friends, and the 
beautiful betrothed of the prisoner, in a state 
of stupor at the stupendous wrong which 
seemed to be doing to Patrick. © 

We can but dimly see through our tears 
the dreadful day of trial, when the son was 
sentenced to death by his own father. When 
it was passed, what execrations followed the 
broken-hearted man! Did he not feel? The 
white hair, which two weeks before had been 
black, the shrunken figure, so manly then, at- 
tested what he had undergone. 

The infuriated populace called on him to 
relinquish the prisoner, or prepare for the 
destruction of his house. From the highest 
to the lowest, all joined fn entreaties or 
threats. “Give us Patrick, and we wil] bless 
you; murder him, and eternal curses light on 
the stony-hearted man who refuses life to his 
son!” In vain! Shut in his wretched cell, 
the rash boy had leisure to reflect upon the 
past, and with remorse to deplore his own fol- 
l guilt. | 

Meantime the mother, whose connections 
were very extensive, had gone privately to the 
head of every family, and on the morning of 
the execution they-were assembled near the 
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prison fally armed, and as fully determined to 
rescue thelr kinsweman’s son. 
When the prisdner appeared, attended by 
his father, a cry that would seem to reach to 
heaven filled thd:air. A band of soldiers, 
which had been called out by the mayor, sue- 
ceeded in partially dispersing the crowd by 
firing into their midst and killing two of the 
insurgents, after whieh the party was. unnio- 
lested. 4 
Arrived at the place, however, a new diffi- 
eulty presented itecif. Not an officer would 
perform the act of execution; the mayor ex- 
postulated in vain. Determined to maintain 
the stern majesty of the law, he drew his sen 
to the foot of a long winding stair, which they 
mounted together. Ii 3 few moments they 
appeared together: at a high, arehed window. 
The dreadful scene that followed, in. which 
the son met his. fate from the father’s: own 
hands, was succeeded by a idng, loud, concen- 
trated ery of mingled rage and sorrow frem 
the crowd below. It was like a how! from 's 
legion of disappointed hounds. - 
When the mayor entered his own house 
that day, it was for the last time. Wife,:and 
friends, and servants, avoided him, and the 
latter did his bidding with undisguised dis- 
gast. He went about the house for a fow 
days moaning like an infant, then took the bed, 
frem which he never arose. His Roman firm- 
ness dwindled into childishness, and econ the 
oid house in Lombard Street was deserted as 
unlucky. eS 
In a convent a pale nun moved slowly, and 
hung down her head, in going to morning and 
evening prayers. She never spoke to her 
companions, but was sometimes overheard 
whispering, “ His own father murdered him! 
My poor Patrick!” And the tender-hearted 
nuns pitied the grief that had crazed the poor 
sister—pitied it, though it was never revealed 
to mortal ears. 
SYMPATHY. , 
Although alone in the midst of the smiling 
multitude, I do not feel myself isalated from 
it; for its gaiety is reflected upon me; it is my 
own kind, my own family, who are ve 
life, and I take a brother's share in the 
piness. We are fgllow-soldiers in, 
earthly battle, and what does it matter on 
whom the honors of the victory fall? If for- 


tune by without seeing us, and pours 
her favors on other, let us condole o 8, 


The friend of Parmenig, by saying, 


} by 
ose too, are Alexander’s.”—Souvestre. 


i 










So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 


And yet they glide like happiness away.—Byrrox. 


THE SHAPE OF OUR BODIES. 


Sy muAny As ong Of. the condi tiqas of good 
health. ‘God knows the best form; he created 
man upright in his own image. The vital or- 
gans in the chest and abdomen are fitted to 
an erect spine. If the upper ee of the 
spine bend forward, as in drooping shoulders, 
not only is the great nerve marrow of the 
spine itself distorted, and its circulation cri 
pled (which is a serious matter, resulting 
certain common affections), but’ the lungs 
heart, liver and stomach lose their natural 
place, and perform all their duties disadvan- 
tageously. A very large proportion of our 
many affections of these vital organs take 
their rise in such displacement. 

What shall be done? Ist. Improve the 
desks in our schools, éo that instead of com- 
pelling our young to sit houfs every day ina 
stooping position, they shall be compelled to 
sit erect, with head and shoulders drawn well 
back. This is very easily accomplished. Such 
a change in our school ture would prove 
a priceless national blessing. 2nd. Remove 
every ounce of pressure from the waist. Pants 
worn without suspenders, and wn close 
about the body, skirts or dresses pressing at 
the waist, must produce round shoulders, for 
when the organs of the abdomen are pushed 
downward, the shoulders must drep in. order 
to maintain the relations between the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera. The back legs of 
our chairs must be sawn off two inches shorter 
than the front ones. The front edge of the 
seat must not be more than fourteen inches 
high for a woman, and sixteen for men. This 
arrangement will immediately relieve the back 
while sitting, and secure a good ition of 
the shoulders. 4th. The habit of walking © 


erect, with the air of a pat be gener- 
city ekitheaa beh. aeeke ounare: of 
the shoulders. With such means the nation 
will become upright and yigorous—Dio Lewis. 





, BIRTHPLAOE OF BAPHAEL, 

The Tittle town of Urbino, in which he first 
saw the light, on Good Friday, May the 28th, 
in the year 1 crowns the suminit of a high 
hill, and is celebrated ag much for its pure 
healthy air, and the fine, noble physiognomy 
of its inhabitants, as for the grand and roman- 
tic character of the surrounding country. One 
remarkable peculiarity in the latter feature is 
the view that is obtained on the east, between 
the lofty and partly barren hills around, ef 
the smooth surface of the Adriatic, several 
miles distant. The impression produced by 
the combined effect of the two grandest ob- 
jects in nature, mountains and sea, upon the 
pecullarly susceptible mind of Raphael when 
a child, was deep and lasting; and a proof of 
this we observe in the bac d of many of 
his landscapes, in whieh he has repeatedly 
introduced these effects—on either side chains 
of mountains, parted in the distance by the 
sea, which closes the horizon. In like man- 
ner the local phystog 


ing my visit. to Urbino, I observed many 


features which seemed to be the very types of 
‘his earlier pictures.—Art Journal. : 
i 
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a4 THES | TWO YOUNG GOLDIERS. 
ie ‘fomemorm} si i . VLidanow: i, . mother, .and.as his-volce is‘si- 
7. exis nee lent,yours must cheer and, excourage us now.” 
. “Cheer ené.eacourage wen te go forth to 

” ee ee ee RY $, 6. ' is almost eertain:death 2”. ) 
Agee 3 : RF ag . “Tf we fally. aiopunee-: cause of free- 

* Wivpinie’s wit is: ‘eaaan? . dom. ”, ib aire 

t ee ee fet te ee “ Wother,”: satd Kagar, who: bad hitaesto 
” May God restore old’ friends to friends, nemnainedailent,' “ wemustgo. Weare young, 


earth. or else, in heayen,. | 
ar am pining pow om atrangers' sell, 
. «} -Réfe’s:eherished dream és o'er: baat 
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ni dying, d lying, iV atone, a state 
x And nota friend ismear; st 
_ No, brother's rvoine no sister's sigh, - 
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~ Q, ford heurt that loves me now, 
ee “Bre Site's Wit dream is o'tr, 
irae ‘to chitky me back to Old Virginiy,, mie 
To Old. Virginia's shore!’ 
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+ Leauingt die i in, the. sunny | South, 
| 4 But let.me gently sleep- | 
ue ‘Whore quiet Jenres's yettow waves 
"TY the ocean's boson sweep; 
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potting "muse’ ‘af’ the drum and fife 
was acIAe into the window by the fresh spring 
breeze, Mrw. Holmes involuntarHy shnddeted, 
and a sudden ‘ftwsh was’ succeeded by an alf 
most deathly pen ‘Yn a fety moments the 
doar ssi ang. Romney, her eldest S02,. 
abows. twentysone.iyears old,. folpwed by his. 
younger brother, ewtered.' Rothney Holmes, 
with ‘his ‘tal, ‘erect ‘figure, dark, expressive, 
ey es, firm mouth, aud massive forehead, show- 
ed energy and decision in every thoveinent. 
“#0, mother)’ sabi he, “wll: you ‘hot. give’ 
your cohsent for Edgar,and me to go??’ 
..’ My son, you, and he are all I have let.” 
‘The mournfal voice with which this- Was ‘ut-' 
tered, ard thie imptoring | look’ of ‘the ‘brown 
eyes ritsed to hfs, for’ a monient made, the 
young, man falter. . He then. said; 
fOun Satheh was & ee and @ brave one; 
too torres | ie eae eg oe 
“Yes, he was—we can no longer say-is.” 


pot 





full of lifeand heal#h, asd our cauntry aaa 
us. ” 

“Yes.” interposed Romney; ‘as my drat 
er gays, Our Country Aeefis us, and well might 
we. ke branded by the name of: cowards were 
we te remain }.at heme,.when all our young 
fiends and.assecietes are going.’ 

“ Bati Edith-—-you seem to fonget her, Rom- 
ney. Isn’t there asapelli inher name strong 
enonghto keep you' with us???!: 

1 “No, mother, Not thatd.can.cver forge 
Kdith Temple. ‘Thatis what-licaa never do.” 

‘They were so abberbed in what they were 
saying; that peither.of them had meticed s 
nicating with an ‘adjoining: apartment. Mrs. 
Holmes was thé first 60 perceive her. 

QO, EXith,” - said she, kind of hectic flush 
for 4 moment! displacing the pallor of her 
colanfenance,;'* O, Edith, will you ‘not join 
with me in trying og cae my pose sealed 
leave me?” 

“For. yout aie I woe bid. them stay tor 
theirs, I. mhast bid) tiem igo.” | 

-. There was-e shade of padness in the young, 
sweet face of Edith Temple, as she said this, 
dnd ber: vdicb waea tittle teqmulous.  =—=Ss' 

+ “TI didn’t expect was eas ey said _ 
Holmes. |. - - 

“ Why: i sabe dt,” epee. Raith, tig be 
cause I inténd tod mtyeeli” = re 

'. “ Edith” said Romoey, a little sternly, an# 
turning: towards her as he spoke. :: 

:. 4] den’t moan,” ‘she ‘said,’ earnestly, “that 
I am going for the purpose of taking up. arms! 
in the cause of freedoff:~ Nature and custom 
alike prohibit this:‘ “Hut Wéman isn’t denied 
the right of nifnisteting to the wants of the 


‘| sidk, nor of ‘thdsé.who havé' been wounded 


while fighting the battles of their country.” 

“ Will. you, toe, leave ne, Edith? ‘Am I to 
havé 10 oht to whom EF c speak concerning 
mny sons, When they are’far away? No one to 
say when: my, heart, fails me through feats 
‘They will oorhe bacie again?” 

“Stay whert' ‘you ‘ake, ‘dear Edith,” sad 
Romiey. '* Wheti my | brother and I are gone, 
'| let yours be the voice fo Cheer our mother 
with werds of hope.” 








THE TWO XOUNG SOLDIERS. 


ae your wish, Romuey, me heegd 


“No, not for that, but becapsi ‘At seems to 
me to be your duty.” - 

‘:* Then I will remain, though the thought of 
being obliged, should you be sick or wourrdeds 
to wait day after day, In terror and ‘Buspense, 
without being able to hear a word from you, 
seems to me to be more than I.can bear.) 

“A terror and suspense which I must share 
with you,” said. Mra. Holnies, all at once put- 
ting on an alt df resolution. “Y have been 
too selfish, Edith. We will both go. The en- 
deavor to alleviate the sufferings of others 
will bring conaoclation to eur own: hearts, 
Bomney—Edger, I have now the. courage to 
tel you to go. You have my free and full 
consent. Edith and I will go with you, but 
she must first be:your wife, Romney.” 6s 

‘As even Edith was unable to urge any sat- 
isfactory objection to thé proposed arrhnge- 
ment, Romney and ashe were married the fol- 
lowing evening, and im a few. days alterwatus, 
they were allon their way to fulfi! witat’ they 
felt tobe the callofduty, 

Ly Ee ee 

| Bwve women, ohe young and fair, and pale 
as the beams of the mooh, which now and then 
broke through a mass of wild looking clouds, 
driven by a gusty wind, the other, older by 
twenty years, with a bawed head, and a look 
of dread depicted in: her ecoustensmea were 
slowly making their. way: over a blood-stained 
field, where friends and foes, the dying and 
the dead, lay side by side. _ 

| Neither of them. spoke, but the grasp by: 

whieh each held the other’s hand would tight 
en, and a shadder pase over them, as o¢ecasion- 
ally they paused and bent low, wheye 

11 Dark the evening shadows rolled - 

11 On the eye that gteamed in death ; 
4 had the evening dews Sell eld). * 
.. On the lip that gesped for breath.” 


“tf & 


mie 


Suddenly. the moon shone: forth in all its 
splendor. The younger ofthe two women let 
gb ofher companion’s hand, and ata single 
bound reached the apat where a youth of 
eighteen was ieaning ina.half reclining pos-: 
ture against atree. Atingle glance had told 
her that it was Edgar Holmes, and now that 
she stood close by his side, she saw that death 
was on bis brow. . : 

Edith, my sistery’ tbe said, ina fdeble valce. 

“Dear Edgas; ‘my hdart bleeds to see you 
thus; but wlicre’ is my Raabe -wbete ig 
Bomney os ay 

“He is unhurt, and will'be here soon. ‘He 


ous 


left me to get help, bet-no help will avail me 
now... You have come'in time to see me die— 
where's mother ?” 

“She is here, my son,” answered Mrs. 
Holmes, and kneeling down by her dying boy’s 
side, and keeping back the moans that came 
to her Mps, she supported him in her arms, 
while Edfth sought to staunch the blood w heh 
was slowly welling from a wound in his side. 

4 It is no use, sweet elster,” were his words, 
with a sweet smile; and then, after a little st- 
lence—“ Mother,” sald he, “TI shall never see 
our pleasant home again; but when you and 
my brother and Kdith return, you will speak 
of me sometimes, and say: ‘I wish he were 
here!’ Romney will tell you, that In this, my 
last battle, I did .not as from doing my 

duty.” 

Ere the words had left his Nps, his brother 
came hurrying to the spot, accompahied by a 
surgeon, 

“Can you save. him 2?” inquired Romney. 

“ He fs past all human’ aid,” was the reluc- 
tant reply. a 

“T knew it was #0,” said the dying boy. 
“ Brother, sister, mothen—farewell—we shall 
met in tire better land.” — 

Soon afterward, his mind was wandering, 
and he mpttered some incoherent phrases to 
himself, but when in a few moments a faint 
shout came from: a distance, borne on the 
night-wind, with a sudden effort, freeing him- 
self from the elasp of his mother’s arms, he sat 
upright-and exclaimed: 

‘“ Preemen—soldiers.: The victory is won. 
Union and liberty forever.” 

With these words still thrilling on the air, 
the. boy soldier sunk back, and with his head 
on tils mother’s bosom, expired. 


“ How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
-) By all their country's wishes blest ! 
ben Spring with dewy finger cold, 
Retarné to.deck their hallowed mould,, 
he there shall dreué a sweeter sod, 
han Fanay’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
- There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
‘ To bless the turf that wrapd their clay; 
. And KFreeddm shall awhile repair, 
ve oie a Pees hermit there !’’ 


+ 


When ‘the sunlight of God's mercy rises 
upon our ee it ne al Ar shadow of 
prayer wn upon the Nn; or, to: use 
another illustration, when God ‘piles up a bill 
of siercies, he himself shines behind ‘hein, and 
he casts on eur spirits the shadow of prayer, 
so that we may rest edrtaln, if we are in prayer, 
our prayers are the shadows of mercy. 
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COFFEE. 

Coffee is an article of comparatively recent 
introduction. It was unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans, even in their most civilized and 
refined state. It was probably first used as a 
cordial or pleasant beverage by the Ethiopians. 
Their situation, on the south of the Sea, 
was in the vicinity of ite natural growth. It 
was introduced into eo in the 
ge 1554; and thence was gradually adopted 

the western parts of Europe. The story of 
ite introduction into England is, that one Ed- 
wards, who had been a merchant in Turkey, 
in 1652, brought with him on his return, a ser- 
vant, who was acquainted with the method of 
roasting coffee, and making it Into a beverage. 
Afterwards, a house was kept by this person 
for the sale of coffee, in London. In Paris, it 
was hardly known, till the arrival of the Turk- 
ish ambassador there in 1669. A public coffee 
house was soon after opened in that city. 

The grateful estimation of coffee, when 
properly prepared, isalmost universal. It has 

n the favorite ee of oes Ora 
guished men, Leibnitz, Vol derick 
the great of Prussia, and N apoleon. It is 
used by all clasees of the people in Europe. 
As a medicine, strong coffee is a powe 
stimulant and cordial; and in the xysms 
of asthma, it is one of the best remedies. In 
faintness, or exhaustion from labor and fa- 
tigue, it is one of the most cordial and delicious 
restoratives. But much depends on the pre- 
paration by roasting (not bare) and the 
duration of time it Is subject to bo ing. The 
objection to its strength with every one, is 
readily removed by the use of milk; which, at 
the same time, adds to the nutriment of this 
agreeable beverage. 

The conjecture and assertion that Is some- 
times made, that coffee {s unwholesome, seems 
not to be confirmed by facts or experience. 
It neither shortens life, nor does it inebriate, 
or debilitate, or unreasonably stimulate. If 
it has a tendency to produce such effects, it 
ought to be relinquished, as much as ardent 
spirits. But the observation of the most care- 
ful and intelligent physicians does not support 
the supposition. 

We are aware of the modern theory recom- 
mended by some, which would exclude not 
only ardent spirits and other fermented liquors, 
but animal food, coffee and tea; and allow on- 
ly of a vegetable and milk diet. We will! not 
quarrel with such benevolent men. But it re- 
mains to be proved, that water, milk, and a 
vegetable diet will secure the health and vigor 
as effectually as something more substant 
and nutritious. Yet, as the zealous advocates 
of temperance, we would not be thought to 
discourage the most plain and simple diet, 
which consists with the athletic and laborious 
duties of man. Ardent spirits are never ne- 
cessary; not even as a medicine. Other rem- 
edies are equally efficacious in all cases; and, 
as a drink, even in a moderate use, it is always 
injurious. Wine, porter, and cider, may also 
be used to purposes of intemperance. But 
whether these must be entirely proscribed as 
well as ardent spirits, for the tion of 
temperance, we net und to decide. 


- COFFEE, | 


The apostolic advice is, “to be temperate in 
all things.” 
The coffee plant or shrub, which generally 
reaches the height of fifteen feet, is cultivated 
in the warm climates; but Is found in the 
southern parts of the latitudes. It 
8 in great quantities in Arabia, in the lat- 
tude of 20 degrees north. In the East and 
West Indies, it flourishes in the same parallel. 
Arabia ure 14,000,000 pounds of coffee 
annually, 


or various F seobes of the world.— 
Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. 


MILTON’S BIB BONE. 


Mention is made of Cromwell’s skull; so 
that it may not be out of place to tell you that 
I have handled one of Milton’s ribs. Cow- 
per speaks indignantly of the desecration of 
our divine poet’s grave, on which shameful 
occurrence some of the bones were .clandes- 
tinely distributed. One fell to the lot of an 
old per ane ee friend, te between forty- 
five an years ago, at his house, not many 
miles from I have often examined 
the said rib bone. That friend is long since 
dead; but his son, now in the vale of years, 
lives, and I doubt not from the reverence felt 





te the author of Paradise Lost, that he 
has - r‘preserved the precious relic. 
It might not be agreeable to him to have his 


name published ; but from his tastes—he being 
a person of some distinction in literary pur- 
sulte—is likely to be a reader of notes and 
queries; and, if this should catch his eye, he 
may be induced to send pou some particulars— 
I know he is able to place the matter beyond 
a doubt.— Notes and Queries. 
a ETL tee renter 

WAR TEACHES US TO BOONOMLZE. 

We shouldn't be one whit surprised, if it 
turned out that this war was going to make 
us more thoughtful about our expenditures 
than we ever were before, and less prodigal of 
the resources with which Heaven has blessed 
us above every other le. We shall dress 
in better taste and more in harmony with our 
means; we shall eat less food than now, and 
especially less solid, meat food; and we shall 
seek out pretty nooks and recesses in nature, 


in which te place cottages and snug 
homes, rather than o unities for phage: 
costly barracks, for the purpose of show an 


not of habitation. A home is everything or 
nothing to a person; it either develope a 
man in the right way, to tenderness and truth, 
or it has just no sort of influence at all. A 
small and modest home, that shall suggest 
pictures of comfort, of snugness, and of beau- 
ty, is all that any healthy ed person could 
ask. For ourselves, we would desire to be 
found in no other; and there is the place to 
which all our friends will be treated with a 
true weicome.—Home Journal. 





“ Whieh is the most solemn and awful mo- 
ment of a naval battle?” asked a lady of a 
naval officer. “The moment before the bat- 
tle, madam, when they sprinkle sand on the 
decks to absorb the blood that is soon to 
flow,” replied the officer... 
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THE CHILD'S LAMENT FOR SUMMER.| THE PRIDE OF THE DUDLEYS. 


PEP PP PAP PALE ISPD 
BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 





“ Where is the glorious summer gone? 
Why hath it passed away, 
With many a sweet and thrilling tone, 
That came bat yesterday ? 


“T hear not now the wild bird's song 
Ringing through wood and dell, 
But the wind sweeps mournfully along, 
Like summer’s sad farewell; _ 


“ And green leaves, which had proudly swung. - 
, On many a forest bough, 
Unto the moaning winds are flung, 
All seared and blasted now. 


“The violet in its lone repose 
Has lost its odorous breath ; 
The lily and the queenly rose 
Have felt the touch of death. 


“ Alas, that such a glorious time 
Should ever pass away ! 
Will the brown earth renew its prime— 
O, when, sweet mother, Say ?” 


“The summer wid retarn, my child; 
The earth again: will bloom; 
The violets in the woodland wild 
Will yield their rich perfume. 


“ All beautiful and glorious things 
Will spring agein to birth, 
Bright as thine own imaginings, 

With tomes of love and mirth. 


“But the gay summer of the heart 
We may recall in vain ; 
When that blessed season doth depart, | 
It never comes again; 


“ And friendships of thy early youth 
Will quickly fade away— 
E’en as the withered summer flowers— 
As false, as frail as they. 


“Then set not thy affections here 
On things that fade and die; 
Bat rest thy hopes on peeve ere 
Is immortality: 
~“ So in thy age’s wintry day, 
Though other friends may flee, 
God will, as Hie ebbe fast away, 
* Be all im all to thee.’” 
——_—— DO ee 
It is obse that the most censorious are 
generally the judicious; who, having 
nothing to recommend themselves, will be 
finding fault with others. No man envies the 
merit of another that has any of liis own. 


/ BY AMAXDA M. HALE.. 








THE mansion house of Dudley Manor was 
& gray stone building, time-stained and moss- 
grown, a copy of some old-world work ofa 
medieval architect. Its odd towers, its mas- 
sive battlements, {ts fantastic gargoyles and 
grotesque carvings would have harmonized 
admirably with the exquisite finish and age- 
long culture of an English landscape, but 
looked strangely incongruous in thefr real po- 
sitions. An opening in the primal forest had 
been made for it; its towers, undraped by blue 
mist or curling fog, cut boidly into the clear, 
cold, northern heaven. At its rear a thou- 
sand acres of wilderness forbade the red light 
of sunset to paint the diminutive panes of Its 
oriel windows; in front a dead waste of re- 
cently-cleared land stretched away to a shin- 
ing line, which they told you was the St. 
Lawrence—thirty miles distant—and if you 
watched on a clear day you might see a sail 
slowly drifting along, so remote and unreal 
that you could scarcely believe it was not the 
white cloud which mocked it. Away, miles 
to the southwest, lay Ontarfo, a still spot of 
light which yon would never have dreamed 
was water. 

You might travel for miles and not find a 
more desolate tract of country than this. As 
if Nature had meant to compensate herself for 
her lavish prodigality at Niagara, among the 
Thousand Isles, and upon the Saguenay, she 
leaves here a region absolutely without beau- 
ty in any of its larger features. The wilder 
ness resents the intrusion of man, and the 
weather-whitened stumps stand for years to 
reproach him with the ruin he has wrought. 
True, the grass grows lush and thick, the 
woods are full of all wild flowers, and the 
maples annually pave the forest floors with a 
many-tinted mosaic. The wild bean twines 


-around the unsightly trunks of the tall bas~ 


woods, and perfumes all the air. Here, too, is 
stillness, and no enterrepioe by “the world’s 
harsh din.” 

This was a manor long held and royally 
owned by Western Dudley. Proud of the 
rank whieh his possessions gave him, imagin- 
ing himself a feudal lord, and ruling over his 
tenants as lf he were one, he had long ago 
forgotten the taste and culture and opulence 
of refinement which distinguished his Eng- 
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lish home, peeataes ‘Kamembered that ee 


ee eee ST 
as literature a society. 

With the inclamencies of many winters his 
medieval castle had grown grim and defaced ; 
but that only made; | more like the glden 
time, Within, it was scarcely. more fresh and 
well kept. Western Dudley’s wife had been 
dead for long year, apd careless, rough back- 
woods women, who had little taste for the 
winor luxuries of life, cared for his household 
arrangements. | 


So it was that out of all. the ropyon. of. the | 


spacious house, hut one wore any semblance 
of comfort. That.was Maud’s. Maud Dud- 
ley wag Western, Dudlgy’s daughter. If you 
had asked her father how old she was, he 
would have gajd, “ The child must be eighteen, 
at least.” But be was wrong: .The cares of 
the few last years had pressed, heavily ypon. 
him. It had grown hard,to collect his rente. 
Insolent pioneers squatted wpon bis lands, and 
resisted his attempta to coerce. aah into. pay- 
ment.. 

It was at the. beginning of. the aathrent 
troubles in New York. Never more than 
half a repyblican, Western Dudley cursed in 
his heart the liceyse of democracy, and. wished 
a thousand times. that, the. Caugdign. froptier 
ran to the snuth of him. Te be. anre,, there 
were the resources of business. Swift streams, 
goming for miles through his.qwn jands, might 

‘be forced to work: for him. , His vast foneste 
might be thinned to meet the need, of the 
lumbermen, Syery year the busy life of the 
world had eneroaphed npen that solitude 
Its advancing waves already, washed the: 
shores of his own domain. Mr. Dudjey had 
but to take the tide whose fload would lead. 
him on to true fortune, But he did pot think 
of it, or if he thought of it, it was only with an. 
inward shrinking pnd,. contempt. All the 
Dudleys were gentlemen, ang. it was the pride, 
of this branch of the house that they were so. 
That they should never form an alliance with, 


trade he was determined. Ad jn this qqun, 


try, what wes there that a gentleman could 
do?. He had tried politieal lite; but, younger, 
more energetic men, more fully imbued with 
the progreasiye American epirit, had driven 
him off the feld. .. .. 

So it.had happened, that Dudley, prowl, by, 
nature, grown seur and aterm throvgh defeat. 
and moxtification, was living in his dilapidatad: 
medimval castle, pressed: by. cxgditers and. tor- 
mented by unpaying debtors, and his daugh- 


‘nences? But ask twenty-two, 
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ter grown to womanhood under his very eyes 
thous, knowi 
Ea a the walt on of affairs af the be 
ginning of the year of grace eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-five. Look into Western 
Dudiey’s own apartment, and you will ace 
him sitting at a round oaken table, sorting 
papers, folding bills and putting them away in 
his wallet with the air of. one who had impor- 


| tant business. 


“ Maud!” 

The girl looked up from her sewing. 
“ What, father ?” 

“Your Cousin Fairfax may come here 
while am away.” 

“ Well, papa ?” 

Her whole face had softetied; a tender, shy 
light shone out of her downcast eyes, and 
some strange, sweet emotiqn wavered in her 
voice. Her father, rustling: papers and creas- 
ing long slips in resolute, strongly-marked 
folds, glanced sharply at her. 

“ How old are you, Maud?” he demanded, 
abruptly staying his busy hand for a moment. 

“Twenty-two, father.” 

“So much? Time accelerates. What will 
it be when I am ten years older?” said Dud- 
ley, the grim, business face relaxing. “It is 
time you were married, Maud,” he next said, 
quickly resuming his old manner. 

Maud’s face crimsoned. She bent over her 
sewing, and the needle flew swifter :aad 
swifter. She did not speak... Her father 
watched her euriously. To some men a:wo- 
man is always. an enigma. They interpret 
every manifestation by the rule of contraries, 
and are surprised to find the result of their 
calculations an error. 

“The child is frightened,” thought Dudley. 
“Well, well, there’s time enough yet. Maud — 
is only a chitd. ‘What is twenty-two ?” 

What, indeed? Not much to forty, still 
less to fifty, and to sixty is not the assump- 
tion of youth the most ridiculous of imperti- 
- See if it. has 
not sounded fathomless depths..of joy and 
sorrow. Ask if it does not. recognize its 
possibilities. Is it not tortured by question- 
ings, inspired by grand intentions, haunted by 
nameless forebodings? —.. 

No page of life is a blank, amd pressed. by _ 
the accumulations of years, sixty fergets 
what a marvellous story was inscribed on the 
first twenty leaves. What if. Maud’s face was 
stil young whd fresh? It had not lost its in- 
fantine innocence, but as her father Iooked at 
her, as she stood ready to bid him good-by, it 
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struck him that an indefinablé shadow over 
cast it. The latent tenderness a thian's 
nature was aroused. ; 

He kissed the uplifted ‘forehead and ‘went 
away with the dew of her tears upoii his face: 
He liad ridden many miles ‘before ‘thi ‘Hew 
emotion had ceased to stirhim. ‘Thén it cost 
him an effort to bring hts thoughts back into 
the hard world where his business fay. But 
he aid it. So men go out of the hdty ‘of hi- 
lies, the baptism of {te sacrifices fresh upon 
their brows, and plunge wilfully tnto the 
heated atmosphere which sweeps ‘over them 
like the wind from the desert, hardening, 
seething, scorching them anew: “BY the time 
he reached the country town, Western Dudley 
was quite willing to adopt the Yindicttve 
measures recommhended ‘to him by his law- 
yers, ready to press the half-fe tétfants'to the 
utmost, and bent upon re-establishing the old 
faniily pride, and’ endowing it with: adie qliate 
support. 

He left Maud sftting alone ‘atthe window. 
Across the narrow lane which ran by’ the 
door, the gaunt stumps shone white and 
smooth in the glare of the forenoon sunshine. 
The blinking, blinding light forbade the ¢ight 
of the shining Hne thirty miles away, up and 
down which the snowy sails passed in‘ their 
errands for love or gold. The stn’ ad Hfted 
up the mists from the hills, but th ‘sth tay 
opaque and billowy in the distant’ eys.” 

In the tall, thick’ woods close at: hand, the 
crickets were: chirping. Their: loud ‘dinging 
monotone did not distract’ Maud’s thoughts. 
She sewed steadily and swiftly, as if her Hife 
depended upon the celerity of her needle. 
brown thrash lit in a tall beech which had 
been doing picket duty for the forest during 
the whole score of years since its setried pha- 
lanx was first attacked by the vandal dxé, and’ 
sang his exquisite song. Still Maud sewed 
of—no matter—other, sweeter songs were 
sounding in her goul. Al) the fitie facultiés of 
her being lent themselves to the consumma- 
tion of this woridrous melody. And always 
the refrain took a homely, practical ‘form.’ 
“He is coming, he ts coming,” it. said, shout- 
ing in her ear. And ‘Maud, with cheek burn- 
ing, with eyes déwnward bent,’ but éager'and’ 
nervous, lips apart and expectant, fewed on 
the shirt shé Was | ‘making for her Cousin 
Fairfax. 

There you have te becret. I tricd’ Kard'to 
keep it. I woufd have had you believe'lt was 
sotte dainty embroidery wrought by her skil- 
ful fingers. I should’ have liked you'to'sce’ 


this réasdh:’ 
ing only a'géntlerain,‘and had tesolved: ‘upon 
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Mand lifted quite above the need of such pet- 
ty drudgeries. I would have people clothed 
as the Illes of the field, who toil not, or spin, 
and thus Mand shoald-have hat at the eastern 
oriel watching like a prinéées of old for her 
lover, her ptirple ‘raiment sweeping the ffoor, 
ahd her maghificent hair braided and ‘inter’ 
twinéd with strings of pearl4: But behold the 
hatd demands of trath! It has extorted from 
me fhe secret of the shirt. It' compels me to 
add that Maud’s darikhair was pushed plainly 
away from Her foréhead, and that she was 
dressed in « brown pint that might have cost 
a dite a ‘yard: ‘Por the rest the hafrlny in 
long waves oveér'a very fir fotehemd, and the 
brown calico ruffle en¢irciéd'a slender, deli- 
cate white throat. So were ‘the fingers 
shtipely and! whilte with fishioned the red 
fidrind! shirt. | ome 

A‘ red’ flantrel rr Why ‘in’ the world 


should a gevitleman, ‘stich as We suppose Failr- 


fax'Dudley to’be, wear & garment'of that de- 
stription ? Ftantiel, We ddniit, has found & 
foothold ft the bést soley, ‘being’ a prophy- 
lactic fn cases of pulmonaty predisposition: 
but why’ the ‘sanguinaty ‘chlor? Simply for 
‘PFairthx ‘Dudley was tired of be- 


being aman. And to this end he hwd en- 
gaged hitnself to the esptain of & hrmber gang 
on the river. It Had struck Fafrfax Dudley, 
being 4 young mati ’ of sense, Aatrd his ideas 
having received’ tniplitse“and ‘direction ‘from: 
dne oF two mbster''mihds ‘that had acted 
upon Him throngh' books, that it: was a little: 
absurd to starve one’s sdlfth feed pride, that - 
it Was-possibie to carve out & nathe by one’s 
own labor grander that any syHablés haHlowea 
by ancestry. .Vatious other ‘heresies the 
young man had imbibed, which Maud, simple 
girl, dtd fot: take’ for, heresies, ‘but deetned 
gospel.’ 

‘So Maud’s awift dloedlte fe, nd her dark. 
eye grew softer, and her cheek flushed bright- 
er thrdngh ‘all ‘the sweet: suinitier forendon. 
O, happy thoughts of yotith,'that fill the Toned! 
ifest Hours ahd mike: the qtietdat packs fll 
of music! - : 

The sun at ‘length: a to thé ‘west. A 
soft wind blew up, ahd codied the ‘alr: The 
glodin of ‘the thick -wedds grew’ deeper and 
datker. The day wore 6n into twifight; 

anbthet soft, dreamy heur, and it was evening 
—4tift xnd codl, atid' dark. Maud had com- 
pieted her prosafe work, and sat on thie door- 
step, her arms ‘orbased = ‘her head bent 'a: 
little forward’ «" ! 
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“Why doesn’t he come?” she said, half 
aloud. 

In truth he was long in coming. The hope 
deferred and the loneliness of the still night 
began to depress her. 

“ Perhaps he was not coun at all,” she 
sald to herself. “He was so filled with ambi- 
tious hopes now, that perhaps he had forgot- 
ten to care for his little cousin, And why 
should he care for her indeed—little ignorant 
girl thatshe was? She, who had been brought 
up in the woods, who had never been at 
boarding sehool, as the girls in the neighbor- 
ing town had done; who knew nothing of the 
great world! And lately, since Fairfax had 
been studying surveying, he had seen so 
much of life! Doubtless he had met many 
women—womey who had enjoyed the advan- 
tages of society and education—beside whom 
his little cousin wowld seem doubly countri- 
fied. He must often think how ashamed he 
would be of her when he should bring her 
among those polished ladies. And very 
likely too he had found some one among 
them whom he loved better than he did her. 
In that case Maud would give him back his 
troth. She would do it if it broke her heart, 
for she loved him:too well to make him 
unhappy.” 

Just as Maud had come to this heroic reso- 
lution, and was ¢rying a little on account of 
the prospective sorrow, a crackling among the 
dry twigs of the wood startled her, and in 
another moment a figure emerged from an 
opening, and made straight for the house. 
Maud stood up, her heart beating quickly, 
and her eager eyes trying to discernhim. An 
exclamation escaped her lips presently, and 
the person, ooene up, cried joyfully : 

“ Maud 1” 2 

Two more quick stepe, and Fairfax Dudley 
was at Maud’s side. Where now were her 
misgivings, her doubts of him, her selfsacri- 
ficing resolutions ? 

“ What, Maud, tears! What does it mean ? 
Was it because I did not come ?” 

Maud, laughing and crying, denied that his 
tardiness had anything to do with it. 

“Couldn’t. one sit alone in the beautiful 
night and weep if one liked ?” 

“ Beautiful night, indeed! A thousand acres 
of wilderness at. your back, and a field of 
ghostly stumps in front. I cannot imagine 
what ever induced my uncle to settle here. 
Damp, too! Why, child, your hair is wet. 
You must take care of yourself, Maud. Come 
in, now. And my uncle is away? Gone to 
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collect rents, did you say? He will have 
rough work, I’m afraid.” 

“So am I,” said Maud,sadly. “ Father has 
received many insolent letters of late, from 
his temants, They are so rude, Fairfax. 
They seem to think they have a perfect right 
to any part of papa’s land they may take a 
fancy to. What can they mean? Absurd 
doctrines, aren’t they, Fairfax ?” 

“ And yet there’s a vein of truth in them,” 
said the young man, speaking as if to himself, 
and looking thoughtful 

“A vein of truth? I don’t andsestand you, 
Fairfax.” . 

“O, never mind,” said the young man, 
rousing himself and speaking gaily. “Don't 
you trouble your little head, darling.” 

Maud looked vexed. “I wish you wouldn't 
treat me so like a child,” she said, half 
pouting. 

“What! would the little wood-bird fill her 
pretty head with all the wild stuff men 
think of and prate about? Rather let her sing 
her own sweet songs.” 

“But all this interests you, and I want to 
share it,” persisted Maud. 

“Nay, Maud, darling, don’t vex yourself 
with these things. There’s trouble enough in 
the world, God knows, but I’d like my little 
Maud to live care free.” And thelover’s fond 
look was to Maud as much as his words. ° 

“ But, Fairfax,” she said, presently, “ is there 
no way to prevent all this contention and an- 
ger? It makes me heartaick. My father 
comes home from D—— with black, gloomy 
looks, and says he will have all the tenants 
driven off if they don’t pay, and he is so an- 
gered and anxious. They must be very bad 
men to treat my father so.” 

“ Perhaps not altogether bad. Men look at 
things differently. But I am afraid these 
troubles will lead to some dreadful outbreak. 
There was a riot in —— county yesterday 
week. The agent barely escaped with his 
life.” 

“A riot! Maud grew white. 
thing should befall my father!” 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear. The tenants here 
are peaceable people, and have a great respect 
for the house of Dudley. There’ll be no ris- 
ing unless he drives them to desperation. 
But, Maud, I’ve been thinking how much hap- 
pier and quieter you would be in one of the 
lake towns than here. JI don’t want to leave 
you here this winter while I’m away in the 
woods. Dear Maud, why should I not ask 
your father to give. you to me now ?” 


“If any- 
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“ Fairfax!’ The girl looked frightened. 
“O, no, not now of all times.” 

“And why not now?” . 

“When father is troubled. and cio 
And besides—” She hesitated, looking up at 
him timidly. 

“ And besides what ?” a 

“Tm afraid he js displeased: with you,” 
stammered Maud. 

The young man’s face: grew. . stern. “De 
pleased ! Why?” 

“T doubt if he Hkes your new plans.” 


“No, I dare say not!’ Fairfax Dudley drop-. 


ped the ee eee and began to 
pace the room. — 

“Nol he would vislies I sat in idleness, 
wringing a scanty living from unwilling ten- 
ants for possessions I had no moral right.to 
hold. I may wear rags, live on crust, grow 
up in ignorance—this suits the Dudley pride 
—but work—nro! How consistent, oe wise 
and beautiful 2” 

“Don’t be angry, Fairfuy—don't. be. harsh 
towards ny father,” pleaded Mand. He stood 
still and gazed at her a moment. 

“That is what angers me moet of all,” ke 
resoamed. “If ha had been reaapnable, you 


might have ruled in, society, a queen among. 


women, Maud, But now, condemned to the 
wildernese—” 

“ Stop, stop!” gried Mand, playfully putting 
her hand over his.lipe, “Then I should have 
been wooed by some famous knight, and not 
by my cousin Fairfax.” 

“That’s true, Maud,” And the young man 
kissed the small fingers; then he said, gravely, 


“T am not rich, or learned, or famous, Mand.” - 


“I know it, Fairfax.” | 

“And perheps I never shall. be elther.” 
“Perhape not, but thea I love you better 
than if you were all of thom.” 


Now, of course, with .eo ‘neietyrakeed ike 


young man would assume that he was to haye 
everything his own way,.and would urge that 


he might at once spesk to.her father. I agree. 
with Maud, that. was an unpropitious time. . 


Such a face as Weaterm Dudley brought home 
with him js not at all-encouxaging ta one who 


would ask a favors. He came in witha slow. 


and sullen step, head bent down, brows can- 


teacted. Mauad had Hit.a cheerful fire in her. 


father’s room, for a storm was.at hand, and 
the wind blew up from the lake chilly and 
damp. She had. baked some of his favorite 
tea-cakea, and; takea care that hia tes was 
good and strong, ee ee eee 
avail. , es 
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Maud and Fairfax had the tea-table conver- 
sation mostly to themselves. The repast was 
nearly finished, when Mr. Dudley turned ab- 
ruptly npon Fairfax, and demanded : 

“Ts this nonsense that I hear of your en- 


‘| gaging. to work at lumbering true?” 


Fairfax kindled atonce. “It is true, sir,” 

he replied, proadly. 
. “A ereditable thing, indeed,” answered Mr. 

Dudley. 

“TJ see nothing discreditabie in it, sir. Hon- 
eat labor—” 

“ Don’t talk to me,” thundered Mr. Dudley. 
“If you had any preteasions to Maud, sir, you 


‘| may resign them. Maud shall marry a gen- 


tleman, or no one.” 

“Uncle Dudley,” said the young man, grow- 
ing pale, “you know well that Maud and J 
lova each other, and you yourself have en- 


1“ What’s that te me now?” broke in Mr. 
Dudley. “And you must: work for Fellem, 
too. Couldn't you: disgrace yourself enovgh 
otherwise? He is. the rascal that has instigat- 


‘| ed-my people ta hold back their rents, but it 


is useless. They shall pay, if it strips them of 
the last penny.” 

Maud and her lover were silent. Speech 
would have been worse than useless. The 
next day Fairfax Jeft, saying to Maud, “ You 
shall see me again before winter comes.” =: 

:- The summer was now almost gone, and in 
a.few tays autemn was at hand. Affairs did 


.| not. assume a better form as time advaneed, 


The tenants were mere insolent and Mr. Dud- 
ley became more obdurate. | 

Early in October Mr. Dudley informed 
Maud that he had a: journey to make to the 
county town, A dange deputation of his ten- 
ants. wera to be there, and were to present 
their view of the ease, 0; 

‘4 Bustiit will be in vain. J shall not. yield, 
They wilk And Pm not ane, ae 
rightful claims,” he said, sis 

Maud watched him depart sadly. An om- 
inous foreboding weighed upon her. Alone. 
in the great house, with no one for company 
but the farmt workmen,. and a rude country 
girl who performed the household labor, she 
had fall time to cherish morbid fancies. It 
was: now near the decline of the year. The 
sad October days were eome. The tall bass- 
wood trees Mung eut their. golden banners to 
the soft southwest The beeches wore a rich 
mallow brown; the maples flushed scarlet. | 

Beneath the trees, among the season’s small- 
er growths a change went on. The poison 
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ivy, the habitant of dense, dark woods, grew 
# beautifal crinison, but in {ts delicate: leaves 
still lurked its evil spell: The ibmenerable 
wild vines slowly dropped theit leaves std: 
withered one by one.- | A 

The wood mosees. assumed: a temporary 
faded air, preparatory tea new vupspringiag 
of tender greenness under the frosts and brief 
snows of November. Presently, in a still 
morning, a few yellow leaves fell silently; & 
day or two more, and they crewded down In 


noiseless showers; a wild, northerst ‘storm’ 


blew up, days of pelting rain and: high winds 


followed, and' when the ¢un shape again it was: 


upon nature in ruins. - 


And still Mr. Dudley did wot come. : Mend. 


watched for him till ber heart grew weary. 
At the county towh Mr: Dudley had ‘been ex- 
asperated and worried dDeyond measure. His 


title had been indignantly denied, his claims: 


ovétrun by new theories which baffled: and 


perplexed him. Angry, desperate, pressed. 
for money, beset by creditors, Mr. Dadley' 


directed his lawyer to-prodeed at‘onee aguinst 
the refractory tenants. The preliminary 
legal processes were gone through. At this a 
loud murmur of rebellion rose .all over. the 
county. Some swore reveage, others mere 
compromising, came to remonstrate. Mr. 
Dudley faced a knot of de¢perate meas ummov- 
ed by their threats. His natural courage 
made him despise fear. Hie spirits rose at 
the.sense of personal danger. He wou ‘not 


yitid though a thousand assassins threatened . | | 
' | able shades, the first noti¢e ofwhose presence 


his life. The legal steps shoul go on. 


“Then, by Heaven, ‘sir, you shall rue ft!" . 


shouted a maninthe group; =| od 
Mr. Dudley gianeed at the speaker in con+ 
tempt, but the byetaaders' who noticed the 


man’s Imggard, woesvorn face, aad: marked. 
the expression of resolution whieh settled : 


ddwn upon it as Mr. Dudley spoke, thought 


that tlre landlord had cause to fedr for ‘his life. 


Towards the close of Oetover, a few warm 
days slipped in between the fresty nights, in- 
terluding the clear cold with fervid sunshine 
and summer heat. As the close of the iast of 


thewe days, Mr. pramey eeceeet his ached 


brought out. 

‘A thick cloud lay low fn! the eae and oc- 
casidnal flashes of lightning broke over the 
dim mistiness of the twilight. 


“I wouldn't advise you -¢0 ‘eee nate: 


night, sir,” said the latidlord of the county 
inn. “Some of those desperate fellows might 
take advantage of a dark: me and thick 
wiods, to do a foul deed.” 


“J am not afraid. The moon will rise in 
two hours, and I have-revelvers.” 

“The moon will be chotided: Don't you see 
a thrunder-storm lies asleep there in the west?” 
“Well, fa shower comes, I shall sleep at 
C ” 





“Keep a good lookout, ten, througt the 
lose pisee of weods en the weyite C——, if 
you will go.” 

Mr. Dudley'roée off in a beet Nev- 
ertheless, as he entered the .thick forest, 
through which My several miles of his journey, 
he could not forbedr ‘looking ‘about him with 
sone degree of apprehension. The san had 
been sometime set, and the cloud‘ the west 
velted the Hngerihg light uf day. In the for- 
est shades it was already an fmpenetmble 
gloom. He had looked weil to his pistols just 
béfore leaving the public hous¢, and knew 
that they wetée in’ serviceable order. There 
was hothing to do but te ride-on. Momenta- 
rily the darkness deepened. The cloud rolled 
up in the west and broke inte vast irregular 
masees that esiled in swift procession before 
the rapidly risidg wind. - 

Presently low, ttanderovs sounds came on 
the breezd. The'long bratiches which hung 
over the toad swayed up‘and down. Hoarse, 
welrd sobbings came: frotn the forest depths. 
Dudley pressed on. 

It was painful work. A man’s courage may 
save him in broad fight, or ‘in a face to face 
encounter, but of what avail was valor when 
an enemy might be hiding ii 'thése' unfathom- 


should be—whiz—crash? Ugh! A bullet in 
the dark is a grave matter. But then it might 
miss. True, but the asaasdin hiding in the 
shade cou see more plainly than the travel- 
ler, wheee eyes Vainly sought to pierce ft. 
Dudley anathematiszed his folly in not’listen- 
ing to'the warning of the innkeeper. 

‘He'had thought it was courage ‘that impel- 
led him t¢ defy danger—now he knew it for 
pride, which weuld hot sdmit of counsel. He 
urged his horse forward: The widd df the 
cothing temtpéest had. dled away; the thander 
had ceased. Nothing but ‘the steady tramp, 
tramp, tramp, of his' Khorse'breke the appalling 
stidnee. - It became fntolerable.'| He drew the 
rein, stopped, listeried intently. Nothing was 
aldiblé but the beatings of his ‘own heart. He 
galloped on again, somewhat relieved. Now 
red flawhes of lightning flamed out tnto the 
bluck night. Great Heaven! ‘What wae that 
—a hrinan figure with arms extended, that 
stood in the path and beckoned warningly-? 
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It was just before him; his horse. was ‘upon 
it before he could check him. No, thank God! 
only a dry, broken limb, with angular, uplift- 
ed branches, thrown down by some dying tree. 
The hoofs of his animal were upon it, it crack- 
led, swung round, and one of the limbs struck 
Mr. Dudley a sharp blow upon the arm. That 
was nothing. On again. 

Again that horrible tramp, tramp, tramp. 
Dudley stopped, listened, with blood creeping 
slowly, and almost chilled into ice with horror. 
This is not imagination. The steady tramp of 
fast approaching hoofs was unmistakeably 
clear. On now, for life. The thunder began 
to clatter, and the rushing of the windin the 
treetops was like the break of the waves 
upon the beach at Ontario. 

Yet ever and anon in the deathly pauses of 
the storm rang out the unfaltering tramp, 
tramp, tramp. But surely it is time he saw 
the lights of C——. Faster, faster, good Rob- 
in, for the love of heaven. Another terrible 
league with the unrelenting tramp, tramp, 
tramp, steadily nearing like a pursuing fate. 

Where are the lights of C——? Merciful 
Heaven! Could he have mistaken the road, 
and ridden further and deeper into the wilder- 
ness? It must be so, for his horse began to 
droop. He must have travelled further than 
in his excitement he had taken heed of. Mr. 
Dudley tried to calm himself. Doubtless all 
this was folly. The horseman was some be- 
lated traveller like himself. He would have 
a merry laugh with him, when they sat togeth- 
er over their supper at the wayside inn, which 
could not be far off. It were best to wait for 
his coming, and take counsel with him about 
the road. But though Mr. Dudley said this 
to himself, over and over again, he still press- 
ed forward, and still more and more wearily 
his horge labored on. 

What was that? A quick gleam—a crash! 
Yea, a rifle ball has shot by him and lodged in 
yonder tree. In an instant all Mr. Dudley’s 
fear and dread were gone. Well, he would at 
least make a brave fight for his life! He rein- 
ed in his horse, wheeled, and awaited the ap- 
proach of his foe. The steady footfalls sound- 
ed nearer and nearer. Presently they ceased 
close at hand, and Dudley distinctly pereeived 
the panting of the overwrought horse. At 
the same instant a red gleam broke over the 
road, and Dudley saw the mounted man be- 
fore him. It was the blanched face, and set, 
despairing eyes, that had haunted him all the 
way. 

“It is well you stopped,” said a voice, out 
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of the darkness; “ you shall have a chance for 
your life. At the next flash we both fire.” 

The slow minutes fell one by one, each more 
precious in Dudley’s eyes than grains of golden 
sand. The wind rose every moment. The 
loud cracking of the branches drowned every 
other sound. Face to face they stood, unseen 
by each other, in the tempestuous conflict of 
the elements. Suddenly a flash, a terrible, 
blinding, white flood of light. Simultaneous- 
ly a rattle, a loud shout, and a quick, random 
shot by each combatant. 

“What the deuce? Why, man, what do 
you mean by blocking up the way? Antoine, 
a light, there.” 

“Good heavens, Fairfax Dudley, is that 
you ?” 

“By all that’s wonderful, that should be my 
uncle’s voice. Yes, it is I, in propria per- 
sonae. But who the dickens is this ?” 

“A murderer, an assassin!” shouted Dudley. 
“ Hold him ?” 

“Liar, I gave you a fair chance!” 

“Softly, my good fellow. That is well, An- 
toine.” He threw the light full in the man’s 
face. 

“John Mack. Is it possible ?” 

‘The man bowed his face to his horse’s mane. 

“T couldn't help it, Mr. Fairfax. The land- 
lord maddened me. Do what you will with 
me. Hang me if you choose.” 

“Tll take you to the nearest public house 
and give youasupper. We'll see about the 
hanging afterwards. Give me your rifle and 
follow.” 

The next afternoon Western Dudley and 
his nephew rode up to the door of the Dudley 
mansion. 

“Why don’t you alight, Fairfax ?” 

“T was thinking, that unless—” 

“Come in, my boy. Do you think I'll re- 
fuse Maud to you now? And as for the rents, 
Pll not press them. You shall compromise 
with the tenants. Ah, Maud!” 

The pride of Western Dudley was much 
softened. The hours of that terrible night 
ride for life were not lost upon him. When 
Fairfax and Maud were wedded, he gave up 
to his son-in-law the management of his vast 
lands, and by a conciliatory policy the tie was 
maintained, which must eotherwise have been 
severed amid blood and crime. 

. — 28 ee 

SILENT SORROW. 


I have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I’il ne’er impart; 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
Yet it consumes my heart.—SHERIDAN. 
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NAPOLBON’S POWER OF MEMORY. 


His powers of application and memory 
seemed almost preternatural. 
scarcely a man in France, and none in em- 
ployment, with whose private history, char- 
acter and qualifications he was not acquaint- 
ed. He had. when emperor, notes and tables, 
which he called the moral statistics of his em- 
pire. He revised and corrected them by 
ministerial reports and private correspon- 
dence. He received all letters himself, and 
what seems incredible, he read and recollected 
all he had received. He slept little, and was 
never idle one instant when awake. When he 
had an hour for diversion, he not unfrequently 
employed it in looking over a book of logar- 
ithms, which he acknowledged, with some 
surprise, was at all seasons of his life a recrea- 
tion to him. So retentive was his memory of 
numbers, that sums over which he had once 
ne his eyes were in his mind ever after. 

e recollected the respective produce of all 
taxes through every year of his administra- 
tion, and could at any time repeat any one of 
them even to the centimes. Thus his detec- 
tion of errors in accounts seemed marvellous, 
and he indulged in the pardonable artifice of 
displaying these faculties in a way to create a 
persuasion that his vigilance was almost su- 
pernatural. In running over an account of 
expenditure, he perceived the rations of a bat- 
talion charged on a certain day at Bensan- 
con. “ Mais le battaillon n’ etait pas la,” “il 
y aerreur.” The minister, recollecting that 
the emperor had been at the time out of 
France, and confiding in the regularity of his 
subordinate agents, persisted that the battal- 
ion must have been at Bensancon. Napoleon 
insisted on further inquiry. It turned out to 
be a fraud, not a mistake. The speculative 
accountants were dismissed, and the scrutin- 
izing spirit of the emperor circulated with the 
anecdote through every branch of the public 
service in a way to deter every clerk from 
committing the slightest error, from fear of 
immediate detection.—Lord Holland’s For- 
eign Reminiscences. 

—_—_———__ 4 oe _____-__-—_-—-—- 
ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 


The “ Cow-Bunting,” of New England, nev- 
er builds a nest; the female lays her eggs in 
the nests of those birds whose young feed, like 
her own, on insects and worms, taking care 
to deposit but one egginanest. A cow-bunt- 
ing deposited an egg in the nest of a sparrow, 
in which was one egg of the latter. On the 
sparrow’s return what was to be done? She 
could not get out the egg which belonged to 
her, neither did she wish to desert her nest, 
so nicely prepared for her own young. What 
did she do? After consultation with her hus- 
band, they fixed on their mode of procedure. 
They built a bridge of straw and hair directly 
over the two eggs, making a sort of second 
story in the house, thus leaving the two eggs 
below, out of the reach of the warmth of her 
body. In the upper apartment she layed four 
eggs and reared her four children. In the 
museum at Salem, Massachusetts, may be seen 
this nest, with two eggs imprisoned below. 
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VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
My walks to the river at New Orleans were 


There was | not taken, of course, without remembering to 


what that span of muddy water is the won- 
drous gate. Including the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, it is the outlet of seventeen thou- 
sand miles of internal navigation. The valley 
of the great river alone, says Norman, contains 
nearly as many square miles and more tillable 
ground than all continental Europe; and, if 
peopled as densely as England, would sustain 
a population of five hundred millions—more 
than half of the present inhabitants of the 
carth. Itis almost impossible to anticipate 
the future magnitude of New Orleans as the 
commercial emporium of this vast tract. The 
productions of many climates are tributary to 
its Poe The Mississippi abounds in coal, 
lead, iron and copper ore, all found in veins of 
wonderful richness. The Missouri stretches 
thirty-nine hundred miles to the Great Falls, 
among the Flat-foot Indians, and five thousand 
from New Orleans. The Yellow Stone River, 
navigable for eleven hundred miles, the Platte 
for sixteen hundred, and the Kanzas for twelve 
hundred, are only tributaries to the latter 
river. The Ohio is two thousand miles to 
Pittsburg, receiving into her bosom from nu- 
merous streams the products of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Western Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Indiana and Illinois. The 
rkansas, Big Black, Yazoo, Red River, 
and many others, all pouring their wealth into 
the main artery, the Mississippi, upon whose 
mighty current {it floats down to the great 
reservoir, New Orleans.—N. P. Willis. 
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A HINDOO’S STORY. 


A poor Hindoo, having been released from 
the cares of this world, and froma scurvy 
wife, presented himself at the gate of Brahma’s 
paradise. “ Have you been through purga- 
tory?” asked the god. “No, but I have been 
married,” he replied, seriously. “Come in, 
then, it’s allthe same.” At this moment ar- 
rived another man, just defunct, who begget 
of Brahma to be permitted to go in 
“Softly, softly! have you been through pur- 
gatory?” “No; but what of that? Did you 
not admit, a moment ago, one who had ‘not 
been there any more than I!” “Certainly; 
but he has been married.” “Married? Who 
are you talking to? I have been married 
twice.” “QO, pshaw!” replied Brahma; “get 
away! Paradise is not for fools !’—Tribune. 
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SUCCESS. 

No matter for his birthplace, his parentage 
—success has all in allin his name. Though 
he were bcrn on the wayside, his mother a 
gipsey, and his father a clipper of coin—for his 
name, and n:me alone, men shall bow down 
and worship him. Desert weeps at the early 
grave of the broken-hearted; success eats 
oriolans with a quacksalver at threescore. 
We may certainly be brought to allow the 

ssible existence of unrewarded desert; but 
or success, there can be no doubt of his vital- 
ity —Douglas Jerrold. - 


THE FLORIST. 


Che Florist. 


love, 
Laden with sweets Arabia cannot give; 
Distilled from liquid-music of the grove 


they strive 





By uightingales. 
Poured out as emulous to 
In love-fraught tales. 
House Plante. 

The culture of flowering and sweet-scented plants, 
as ornaments in human dwellings, has been prac- 
tised from such remote antiquity that no one can 
name the date of its origin. House plants are also 
a kind of ornaments which all the labors of the 
most refined art can never exceed or even reach; 
and hence, in the most refined and luxurious states 
of society, flowers maintain a high place among the 
leading ornaments; and the assembly-rooms of 
beauty and fashion, and the banqueting-halls of the 
noble and the great, would look tame and barren 
without those beautiful and appropriate decorums. 








Bulbe in Glasses. 

This is a favorite mode of house culture, and the 
bulbs best adapted for it are hyacinths, polyanthus, 
narcissus, Van Thol and other tulips, crocus, Per- 
sian iris, narcissus, colchicum, Guernsey lily, jon- 
quil, and others. Spring-flowering bulbs are usu- 
ally purchased in September, and the autumnal 
ones in July and August, and ¢he largest and best- 
formed bulbs should be chosen; an abundant sup- 
ply may be obtained at little cost at the seed-shops 
and nurseries. To be blown in winter or spring, 
the bulbs are placed in water in October, and so on 
in succession till February or March; and for au- 
tumn and early winter, they are placed in the 
water in August and September. Dark-colored 
glasses are the best, as they prevent the light from 
decomposing the roots of the plants. Rain water is 
preferable to any other, and it should be changed 
frequently, not less than once every third or fourth 
day, to prevent its getting putrid; and in perform- 
ing this operation care must be taken both in with- 
drawing and replacing the roots. This is necessary 
only till the flowers have expanded; for after this 
the plants may be left undisturbed until the flowers 
have decayed. The water which is supplied must 
not be colder than that which is withdrawn, or than 
the gencral temperature of the apartment. Much 
heat is not necessary for such plants, because they 
flower better the more slowly their vegetation pro- 
ceeds. Chimney-pieces and other warm situations 
are not nearly so well adapted for those bulbs as 
stages near the window, or the window-nill itself. 





Plants proper for Window Culture. 

Plants which will continue healthy for a long 
time in the confined air of rooms are generally 
those which have a peculiar surface, or texture in 
the foliage—such are many of the Aloes, Cactuses, 
Mesembryanthemums, among what are called suc- 
calent plants; and, in a higher temperature, some 
of the curious Eptphyte, or the natural order Or- 
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chide. We recollect once seeing a very interest- 
ing collection of more than two hundred species, 
growing in a high state of perfection, in the house 
of an amateur of succulent plants, living in the 
Grand Sablon at Brussels. The room containing 
them was fitted up much in the same way as an or- 
dinary library, with abundance of light shelves 
round the walls, and a large table in the middle of 
the room, on which were placed the pots containing 
the plants. At night the room was lighted up by 
an elegant glass lamp, and it was heated by one of 
those ornamental stoves sc common on the conti- 
nent. Altogether, it had a very handsome appear- 
ance. The Chinese are very attentive to the house 
culture of many of the orchideous epiphyfe, and 
thereby greatly increase the beauty and the fra- 
grance of their apartments; they have them in orna- 
mental vases and baskets, and even suspended in 
the air, where they last for many years and flower 
beautifully. Some of them continue in flower for 
many months, and diffuse the most delightful fra- 
grance during the night. 


Diseases of House Plants. 

Plants in rooms, especially geraniums and roses, 
are very liable to be attacked by aphides. These 
may be easily removed by tobacco smoke or to- 
bacco water; and where the smell is not offensive, 
smoke blown from a common tobacco pipe is as 
effectual as any other method. Camphorated water 
may be used by those who dislike the smell of to- 
bacco. Mildew occasionally, thongh rarely, attacks 
house plants. It appears like a white powder, and 
is supposed to consist of minute fungi; but these 
fungi are not the original disease, but its conse- 
quences, and their appearance shows that the plant 
has been in impure air or otherwise improperly 
treated. Sulphur or camphor will effectually re- 
move the mildew; and a scaly insect of the coochus 
tribe, which appears occasionally on oranges, ca- 
mellias, and similar plants, may be removed by a 
sponge and water. 


Work for the Month. 
Prune all roses which were left half done in the 
autamn, or nut done at all, especially grafted and 
budded ones of last year, as they have this year to 
make some growth. Stocks may still do if the 
season is backward, but not a day must be lost. 
Look over all the standard trees, examine the 
pushing buds, trim out all weak shoots from the 
buds, and cut away all shoots from the stock. This 
must be always considered of first consequence, for 
the growth of a branch from a stock will completely 
check the growth of the head. All grafted and 
budded trees, when once fairly growing, should be 
deprived of all means of growth from the stock it- 
self. It is not wise to destroy altogether the growth 
of the stock above the graft or bud, until the union 
and subsequent growth of the graft or bud itself are 
well established; but this once accomplished, leave 
no vestige of growth belonging to the stock, and 
constantly rub off every,bud. 
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The Housetorte. 


To prevent Colds in Children. . 

The best preventive of colds in children is to 
dress them warm and give them exercise daily in 
the open air, and wash them thoroughly every day 
in cold water, if they are strong enough to bear it; 
if not, add a little warm water, and rub the skin 
dry. ‘This keepa the pores open. If they do take 
cold, give them a warm bath as soon as possible; if 
that is not convenient, bathe the feet and hands, 
and wash the body all over with warm water, and 
give a cup of warm tea, and cover the patient in 
bed. Avoid exposure the following day. 





Liquid Glue. 

Place in a glue-pot, or in a glazed vessel, one 
quart of water and three pounds of hard glue; melt 
over a gentle fire and stir up occasionally. When 
the glue is all melted, drop in gradually a small 
quantity of nitric acid, when effervescence will take 
place. Now take it off the fire, allow it to cool and 
bottle it. It will keep for vears without changing. 
It is always ready for use without melting, and is 
of great value in the household for mending things 
when you want to “save the pieces.” This is the 
“Celebrated Prepared Glue.”’ 





Potato Balis. 

Mash some floury potatoes quite smooth, season 
with pepper and salt, add fresh butter until sufti- 
ciently moist, but not too much so; make into balls, 
roll them in vermicelli crumbled, or bread crumbs ; 
in the latter case they may be brushed with the 
yolk of egg; fry them a nice brown. Serve them 
on a napkin, or round a dish of mashed potatoes 
which has not been moulded. 





German Toast, for Dessert. 

Cut in thick slices a loaf of stale bread—baker’s 
is best; lay it in a deep dish. Beat four eggs, and 
add to a quart of milk; pour the liquid over the 
bread ; let it stand until it is all absorbed; then lay 
the slices on a buttered griddle, and fry them toa 
delicate brown. Serve hot, with rich sauce. Bread 
prepared in the same way and baked, is very good. 





To clean China, 

China is best cleaned, when very dirty, with 
finely-powdered fuller’s earth and warm water; 
afterwards rinsing it well in clean water. A little 


clean soft soap may be added to the water instead: 


of fuller’s earth. 
for cleaning glass. 


Quaking Pudding. 

Take a quart of cream, scald it, and when nearly 
cold, put to it four eggs well beaten, a spoonful and 
a halt of flour, some nutmeg and sugar; tie it tight 
in a buttered cloth, boil it an hour, and turn it out 
carefully. Serve with melted butter, a little wine 
and sugar. 


The same plan is recommended 





THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Lemon Dumplings. 

Add the juice of one lemon to the rind, which 
must be chopped fine; mix half a pound of suet, 
also chopped, with half a pound of bread-crumbs, 
one egg, enough milk (or water) to make a stiff 
paste; add the lemon, sweeten to taste, divide into 
five or six equal parts, and boil in separate cloths 
for three-quarters of an hour, and serve up with 
wine sauce. 


Tartlets. 

Line several tartlet pans with a thin, short paste; 
fill them with any preserve or sweetmeat you like; 
then with paste shred very fine (moulds made for 
this purpose do them much neater and more quick- 
ly) cross them; egg them; place them in a baking 
tin, and bake them in a quick oven. 








To extract Grease from Silks. 

Scrape French chalk, put it on a grease spot, and 
hold it near the fire, or over a warm iron, or water- 
plate filled with boiling water. The grease will 
melt, and the French chalk absorb it. Brush or 
rub it off; repeat, if necessary. . 


Port Wine Jelly. 

A pint of port wine, one ounce and a half of 
isinglass, three-quarters of an ounce of gum arabic, 
four ounces and a half of powdered loaf-sugar; 
stand it on the hob until dissolved; when cold, it is 
fit for use. ° 


Rook Oakes. 

Take a pound of flour, rub it into half a pound of 
butter and half a pound of sugar; mix with it a 
quarter of a pound of lemon-peel and the yolks of 
six eggs. Koll into balls, and bake on tins. 
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Potato Pudding. 

Take two pounds of potatoes, wash, boil and 
mash them; when cold, adda pint of new milk, 
three eggs well beaten, two ounces of moist sugat, 
and a little nutmeg. Bake it. 





Light Dough Dumplings. 

Take a pound of dough; make it into small balls, 
the size of eggs; boil in plenty of water, and use it 
for roast or boiled meats, or serve with butter and 
sugar, or with gravy. 





Anchovy Sauce. 

To about half a pint of melted butter, a two 
tablespoonsful of good essence of anchovies, with 
the juice of halfa lemon. Serve very hot. 





To take out Spots on Silk. 

Rub the spots with spirit of turpentine; this 
spirit, exhaling, carries off with it the oil that 
causes the spot. 





To restore Color taken out by Acids. 
Sal volatile or hartshorn will suffice for this pur- 
pose. It may be dropped on silk without doing 


any Injury. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters. 


A Mirage. 

The Rutland Herald gives an account of an ex- 
traordinary ‘phenomenon which appeared to the 
people of St. Albans village. About five o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 21st ult., the lake for miles 
and the opposite shore were mirrored in the sky, at 
an angle of about twenty degrees, in a manner 
similar to that known as the mirage of the desert. 
The houses, trees, and other objects, on the New 
York shore were distinctly visible, and the opposite 
sides of the islands in the lake could be plainly 
seen. The whole resembled a vast painting, and 
is said to have been a magnificent sight. The ap- 
pearance was first seen at about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and lasted until the growing darkness 
hid it from view. The lake is some miles from the 


Village. 


An iron Egg. 

In Dresden there is an iron egg, the history of 
which is something like this:—A young prince sent 
this iron egg to a lady to whom he was betrothed. 
She received it in her hand, and looked at in dis- 
dain. In her indignation that he should send her 
such a gift, she cast it to the earth. When it 
touched the ground, a spring, cunningly hidden in 
the egg, opened anda silver yolk rolled out. She 
touched a secret spring in the yolk, and a golden 
chicken was revealed; she touched a spring in the 
chicken, and a crown was found within; she touch- 
eda spring in the crown, and within it was a dia- 
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mond marriage ring. ‘Thereis a moral to the story. | 





Curious Mishap. 

In a late British mai] received at the Lowell 
post-office, there was an English newspaper, in 
which was found hidden a letter. The latter was 
mailed at Liverpool for Bradford, in Yorkshire, and 
after reaching the latter place. during the process 
of delivery it chanced to slip inside the wrapper of 
a newspaper which had been deposited at Bradford 
for Lowell, United States, and hidden there, came 
safely to Lowell, whence it was started back again 
for the dominions of John Bull, with a full history 
of its travels written on its face. Such a peculiar 
accident would not happen to one letter in many 
millions. 

Mosart’s ‘‘ Figaro.’ 

It is said in Leipzig, that the original manuscript 

score of Mozart's “Figaro” is now at Dresden, in 
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Age and Vigor. 
There resides at South Kingston, R. I., one Eb- 


| enezer Adams, who was born in 1772, and was 


more ‘than four years of age when the colonies de- 
clared their independence. He has never called 
upon a physician, or taken a single prescription in 
his whole life. He has mowed every season for the 
last seventy-five years. The past summer he has 
raised with his own hands one hundred and thirty 
bushels of potatoes, and harvested them himself, 
conveying them some three-fourths of a mile in a 
wheelbarrow to his house. He has raised and har- 
vested forty bushels of corn himself. He has mow- 
ed and put up without the aid of man or beast, six 
tons of hay; he hauled it together on hay-poles of 
his own manufacture, and put it in the barn himself. 
He carries his corn two miles and a half, two bush- 
els at a time, in a wheelbarrow, to mill, himself. 
Rainy weather and all the winters he is at work at 
his trade as a cooper. 





A curious Experiment. 

Take a piece of pasteboard about five inches 
square, roll it into a tube, with one end just large 
enough to fit around the eye, and the other end 
rather smaller. Hold the tube between the thumb 
and finger of the right hand (do not grasp it with 
the whole hand); put the large end close against 
the right eye, and with the left hand hold a book 
against the side of the tube. Be sure and keep 
both eyes open, and there will appear to be a hole 
through the book, and objects seen as if through 
the hole, instead of ‘through the tube. The right 
eye sees through the tube, and the left eye sees the 
book, and the two appearances are so confounded 
together that they cannot be separated. The left 
hand can be held against the tube instead of a 
book, and the hole will seem to be seen through 
the hand. 


An old Hdifice. 

One of the interesting remains of old London— 
Crosby Hall, in Bishopgate Street—has recently 
been converted into a wine-merchant’s store. The 
old India House, in Leadenhall Street, which had 
historical and literary interest, has almost wholly 
disappeared. The rooms wherein an empire was . 
built up, and the affairs of a score of kingdoms car- 
ried on, have been demolished. The sculptured 
pediment, at one time considered a fine work of art, 
and worthy of mention in histories of London, was, 
after great difficulty in finding a purchaser, sold for 
about fifty dollars. 





the hands of a gentleman prepared to prove its 3 A modern Damon. 


pedigree. It has heen examined, “they say,” by 


It is stated that one of the victims ordered to be 


more than one authority competent to speak, who | executed at Palmyra, Missouri, lately, was a man 
' who had‘a wife and several children dependent 
the variations ‘from the text at present known as | altogether upon his daily labor for their support. 
characteristic and interesting. The proprietor is | A young man, knowing the condition of the family , 
disposed to part with it, placing on it, we hear, the - 
same price as that given for “Don Juan,” by | father, was accepted, and was one of the ten who 


are disposed to admit its authenticity, and describe 


Madame Viardot. 
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offered. himself as a substitute for the husband and 


were shot. | 
a 


Editor's 


Gable. 
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THINK OF IT. 

We notice in one of our foreign exchanges, 
that some of the ladies of Belgium have form- 
ed an association, the object of which is to re- 
form habits of social extravagance. They have 
frequent meetings at which they report prog- 
ress, and they vie with each other in their ef- 
forts at discarding superfluities. The motive 
for this movement was the startling fact that 
the profuse expenditure of fashionable circles 
rendered marriages infrequent, and threatened 
to render them impossible, thereby menacing 
the very foundation of society, and reducing 
it to a congregation of dissipated Shaking 
Quakers—a curious anomaly. These circum- 
stances should induce us to look at home, and 
see whether the evil and the call for a remedy 
does not exist with us. And we find that 
even here, in the Puritanic city of Boston, is 
a state of things which should fill us with 
alarm. Marriages with us are decreasing ina 
fearful ratio, more than the price of provisions, 
which has much to do with the statistics of 
matrimony, warrants. Here, as elsewhere, if 
not to the same extent, vulgar extravagance 
is the order of the day. 

We have sadly lapsed away from the repub- 
lican simplicity of our fathers. The style of 
living which suited an opulent merchant fifty 
years ago would now be thought mean ina 
hard-working mechanic. Great as our prog- 
ress in wealth has been, our progress in ex- 
travagance has been yet greater. The dread 
of being thought mean, the low ambition to 
“astonish the Browns,” leads us to forget that 
it is not what a family has, but what it is, that 
entitles it to social consideration. We build 
palaces, and fill them full of costly furniture 
and knick-knackery, forgetting those eviden- 
ces of true refinement which are created by 
taste and not money. The bachelor, possessed 
of a modest competence, stands aghast at the 
gorgeous necessities that guard the very 
threshold of Hymen’s temple. There are no 
simple bridals now-a-days. We must have 
costly music and costly wines, costly dresses 
and costly wedding presents, as a beginning, 
and an exquisite foreign tour must immedi- 


ately follow the joining of hands. A decent- 
ly dressed belle, according to the fashionable 
canons, must walk abroad with about three 
thousand dollars’ worth of dry goods and jew- 
elry upon her person. What a warning—what 
a despair to marriageable men! 

This gaudy attire adds nothing to beauty, 
and homeliness appears never so homely as in 
a regal setting. What wonder that it is no 
rarity to hear of a business man failing for 
two hundred thousand dollars, or of breaches 
of trust (we must not say swindling) involv- 
ing millions! These things need reform, and 
any reform movement, to be effective, must 
come from the fairer and better portion of 
humanity. And we believe, moreover, that 
ambitious and extravagant men, and not wo- 
men, were the original authors of the ruinous 
style against which we have felt bound to 
utter our protest. 
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REMARKABLE.—There is a plant in the 
island of Sumatra, the circumference of whose 
fully expanded flower is nine feet; its necta- 
rium is calculated to hold nine pints; the 
pistils are as large as cows’ horns, and the 
whole weight of the blossom is computed to 
be fifteen pounds. 
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PLAGIARISM.—Some one says of literary 
thieving, the plagiarism of a fool is never ex- 
cused, because no one can return the compli- 
ment; but we pardon a genius, because if he 
takes he is qualified to give in return. 
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QUESTIONABLE.—Mr. Paradox is not what 
you may consider an intemperate man by any 
means, but he calls on the old lady, once in 
awhile, for the boot-jack, to draw his hat of 
with. 
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BEWARE.—Never confide in a young mal; 
new pails leak. Never tell your secrets to the 
aged; old doors seldom shut closely. 
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SummMARY.—The Chinese imsurgents pat- 
ish smokers of opium by beheading, and those 
who use tobacco, by. the bamboo. 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


SNOW FLAKES. 

That we are not to pass through the season 
without a fair average of snow, is now pretty 
evident; we have an earnest of the white del- 
uge already. This we cannot regret, for a 
northern winter without snow or sleighing is 
a dreary period, and the agricultural interest 
gives us a hint to be grateful for the ermine 
covering of good old Mother Earth. The first 
snow-fall of the season is an event of deep in- 
terest. It is generally preceded by the uni- 
versal hush of nature. Not a twig stirs in the 
wide landscape; the very rivulets, yet un- 
chained by ice, seem to murmur a subdued 
melody. You could daguerreotype the scene, 
and take your own time to do it, for even the 
tremulous birches are stirless. The “poplar 
trembling high” is motionless, and as for the 
giant oaks, they stand as if carved of inflexible 
marble. Over all bends the gray sky, uniform 
in color from the horizon to the zenith. 

Anon a few fine flakes, like crystallized par- 
ticles, descend gently. You can just detect 
their stealthy passage against some dark ob- 
ject, the black trunk of a tree, or the side of 
anold barn. But they follow faster and faster, 
and the brown grass disappears, and the range 
of vision is limited, and soon the whole air is 
filled with vibrating whiteness—feathers from 
the wings of airy sprites, down from the un- 
seen eiders, pure and unsullied as purity itself. 


“Through the hushed air the whitening shower 


nds 
At first thin-wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white; 
Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
e mazy currents. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid sun, 
Faint from the west, emits his oe ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid and chill 
Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man.’ 


To the young this spectacle is a vision of 
delight. It is suggestive of the music of bells, 
the arrowy rush of horses, the gliding of run- 
ners, the festive meeting at the fireside, the 
dance in the old tavern hall. But weary eyes 
look out upon the falling flakes from dim and 
frosty window-panes, and weary hearts sink 
and sadden at the increase of hardship the 
snow brings in its train. As we plan our 
Winter pleasures, while the snow-flakes fall, 
let the voice of charity be heard pleading her 
impressive claims, 

—_———- — $28) 

Egorism.—Many men, when they rise for a 
moment in thought or action above themselves, 
imagine they have risen above all other men. 
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TAXATION IN BNGLAND. 

The application of this is obvious enough. 
It so happens that no two nations in the 
world are so heavily burdened as those which 
are so deeply concerned for us. England 
mourns oftener and longer for us than France, 
and has far less hope in the possibility of 
our surviving our calamities; but the former 
is more heavily taxed than the latter in pro- 
portion. British testimony alone would be 
sufficient to prove this to the full satisfaction 
of all who may doubt it. We have now before 
us a publication entitled the “ Black Book,” 
which contains a large amount of curious sta- 
tistics and other miscellaneous facts, which 
are taken chiefly, if not wholly, from parlia- 
mentary returns. In turning to the subject 
of taxation, if we compare our system with 
that of England, the contrast in our favor that 
strikes one most forcibly is, that, while the 
poor have to bear the chief burden in Great 
Britain, the wealthy enjoy privileges and im- 
munities in various forms—in the United 
States rich and poor have to share the burden 
according to their means. In England, the 
producer—the man who is daily contributing 
in one form or other to the comfort of society 
—is heavily taxed. It avails him nothing in 
this respect that what he produces has become 
almost a necessary of life; wheras his neigh- 
bor, who does nothing, except perhaps to 
wring all the rent he can out of his tenant, 
can hardly be said to be taxed at all. “Then, 
see,” says the work referred to, “how care- 
fully the aristocratic classes have contrived to 
evade the payment of their due share of the 
taxation of the country. In all other states 
of Europe, even those considered ‘despotic,’ 
the chief portion of taxation is raised, as it 
ought to be, from the land. But in England 
the land contributes little or nothing to the 
general taxation. The land owners have 
taken care of that.” 

—— Oa 

WHO WOULD NoT?—“I think,” said Mr. 
Thackeray, “I would rather have had a pota- 
to and a friendly word from Goldsmith, than 
have been beholden to Dean Swift for a gui- 
nea and a dinner.” 








+som>——- 
WoRTH NOTING.—People who like so much 
to talk thelr mind, should sometimes try to 
mind their talk. . 
—— OO 
Too TRUE.—Health with some people is a 
toy they play with, like children, for the fun 
of breaking. 
a 
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DREAMS. 
The poet hath said: 


“‘ Dreams are but interludes which Fancy plays, 
While monarch Reason nods upon his throne.” 


Yet, illusory and transitory as our dreaming 
fancies are, they frequently have all the force 
of reality. The guilty usurper of Shakspeare 
says: 

“ Shadows to-night 
Have struck more terror to the soul of Richard 


Than could the substance of ten thousand soldiers 
Armed all in proof, and led by shallow Richmond." 


Though the phenomena of dreams are fa- 
miliar enough to all men—since very few 
among us enjoy the blessings of a dreamless 
sleep—still they have ever baffled the most in- 
telligent philosophers, and, to the present 
time, though theories are abundant, still they 
have never been fully accounted for. The 
ancients regarded dreams, generally, as mani- 
festations of a superior will, and thought them 
worthy of serious examination and interpre- 
tation. One Artemidorus, who lived in the 
reign of Antonius Pius, spent his whole life in 
going about and collecting dreams, and pub- 
lished the fruits of his research in a volumi- 
nous work. Junianus Magus, a Neapolitan, 
devoted his life to the study of dreams. Dur- 
ing the time of Augustus, the superstition of 
the Romans concerning dreams reached its 
height, and on a certain day of every year the 
emperor actually went through the streets of 
Rome begging money of the passers-by be- 
cause he had been enjoined in a dream to do 
80. 

Plato believed that the good and evil spirits, 
busied, according to his theory, with the des- 
tiny of mortals, produced during their sleep 
pleasant or unpleasant dreams. Aristotle’s 
theory was, that every object produced an 
impression on the brain, which impression re- 
mained there, and that in sleep these impres- 
sions strongly excited produced dreams. Our 
own experience shows us that dreams are 
often caused by bodily sensations. A man 
who was ordered to apply bottles of hot water 
to his feet during a fit of illness, fell asleep and 
dreamed that he was treading the burning 
lava of Mount Etna. Beattie relates, in illus- 
tration of this point, that a gentleman of the 
army, who was very susceptible during his 
sleep to external impressions, was made to 
believe that he was engaged in a duel, and on 
a pistol being placed in his hand, actually 
fired it off before he awoke. 

The condition of the physical system often 
affects the character of dreams. A man who 
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has dined heartily will be apt to dream of eat- 
ing; a hungry man will be present at imagi- 
nary feasts and banquets. Baron Trenck, in 
his dungeon, dreamed of feasting at Berlin. 
Thus, too, following out this idea, cheerful 
people generally have gay dreams—hypochon- 
driacs, the reverse. Thoughts and employ- 
ments during the day almost universally affect 
the dreams at night. 

But, though these and many other features of 
the phenomena of dreams are familiar enough, 
no plausible account of them has ever been 
presented. Philosophers differ as well as doc- 
tors. The theory of Aristotle is as worthy of 
attention as any of the modern suggestions. 
Modern times, however, are entirely exempt 
from the absurd superstitions of the ancients 
with regard to dreams; and no man thinks of 
putting off a journey in the railroad cars be- 
cause he has dreamed of running off the track, 
or refuses to embark upon a steamboat, be- 
cause, after a hearty supper, he fancied he was 
blown up and scalded by an explosion of the 
boiler. 

We remember being very much impressed 
by a story we read in our juvenile days. A 
certain miller dreamed, three nights succes- 
sively, that a treasure lay hidden under a cer- 
tain stone on his premises. So he went to 
work, and having discovered the supposed 
spot, dug away with praiseworthy industry 
and perseverance until. he had removed the 
stone, when, lo and behold! his old mill, of 
which it was the foundation, tumbled in ruins 
about his ears. 

There was an excellent moral in the story, 
and it cured us of a certain vacant supersti- 
tion, common to boyhood, respecting the mys- 
teriously truthful character of dreams. 


—_—_————_ ¢-»aee_______—_—_ 


GREAT MEN.—A great man commonly dis- 
appoints those who visit him. They are on 
the lookout for his thundering and lightniug, 
and he speaks about common things much 
like other people; nay, sometimes he may 
even be seen laughing. 

_—— + a0 »———_—_—_—— 

HosPITALiry.—Hugh Miller says :—*“ Hos- 
pitality flourishes where the inn and the 
lodging-house cannot exist, and dies out 
where they thrive and multiply.” 


—_——__ 7} oe @ > 


A QUAKER’S WARNING.—A staid Broad- 
brim replied to a fellow who was abusing him, 
“Have a care, friend, or thee mayst run thy 
countenance against my fist.” 
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FALSE PRIDE. 


that possesses the heart of man, and has ruined | the tropics! 


more souls than any other vice, for it may be 
set down as their chief. What lcuds the 
humble trader with limited income to far out- 
live his means, and spend his profits in the 
support of a costly house in a more costly sit- 
uation? Pride. What isolates a man from 
the genial and cheerful intercourse of his fel- 
low-men? Pride. What leads a sensitive 
mind, when sorely pressed by misfortune and 
bowed down by disappointment, to end this 
lite by self-destruction? Pride. What is that 
which undermines and gnaws at the roots of 
every virtue? False pride! There is an hon- 
est pride, such as makes one ashamed to do 
an evil act—such a degree of self-esteem as 
makes one above doing an injury to any one; 
but it is the pride that sets one above his fel- 
lows that we would deprecate; that spirit 
which would demand homage to itself as bet- 
ter and greater than others. In the name of 
good sense, how can any one feel thus, when 
it is realized that the entire life of a man is 
but a moment in the scale of eternity—and 
that in a few short days, at most, we must all 
co from here? When the soul is about to de- 
part, what avails it whether a man dies upon 
a throne or in the dust ? 

Pride is like an empty bag, and who can 
stand such a thing upright? It is hollow and 
heartless, and, like a drum, makes the more 
noise for its very emptiness. What is there in 
us to induce such a sentiment? Who can 
say with truth, “I am better than my neigh- 
bor?” Some shrewd philosopher has said that 
if the best man’s faults were written on his 
forehead, they would make him pull his hat 
over his eyes! Ah, there is so much of good 
in those who are evil, and so much that is bad 
in the best, that it ill becomes us to judge our 
neighbors harshly, or set ourselves up for 
saints at their expense. 

Let those who feel above their fellows, view 
the heights above themselves, and realize their 
littleness; for as there fs none so vile but that 
a viler hath been known, so there is no saint 
but a holier can be named. Let us, gentle 
reader, guard our hearts, that no such prin- 
ciple may enter there, and we shall thus be 
protecting our own happiness and peace of 
mind, and set an example to others becoming 
us as good Christians and useful citizens; and 
when we see those deluded mortals arrogate 
to themselves all that is great, such as hold 
hemselves the salt of the earth, we must re- 
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| member that God will surely melt the frozen, 
This is the most cankering and bitter trait | snow-capped cliffs of pride like an iceberg in 


—— ee ee 


a lp Ne i nw 


| 


t 


a 


es a cea at 
WOMAN’S NATURAL SOVEREIGNTY. 

It is curious that fools are the hardest “ cus- 
tomers” for female authority. Great men are 
the most naturally subject to their wives. A 
brilliant English reviewer says :—“ Even men 
of acknowledged intellect and genius have 
benefited from domestic bondage. The pat- 
riot, who has just made the senate-house ring 
with his vehement denunciation of tyranny, 
uses the latch-key for admission to his own 
domicile with the nervous tremor of an inex- 
perienced housebreaker, and steals on tiptoe 
up stairs, his heart palpitating in his bosom 
lest the creaking of a treacherous board should 
awaken from her carly slumber, and unloose 
the tongue of that sweet saint who nightly re- 
poses by his side. The poet, whose strains | 
have entranced the world, dares not for the 
life of him dine out without permission asked 
and obtained; and woe be to him, if, in a mo- 
ment of unthinking hilarity, he has been per- 
suaded to quaff but one cup more of spirituous 
nectar than is his just and reasonable allow- 
ance! Retribution cometh in the morning; 
and the favored of Phoebus, in order to obtain 
the assuagement of an additional basin of bo- 
hea, is fain to play the penitent, and submit to 
a lecture, in which his intemperate and dis- 
gusting behaviour is unfavorably contrasted 
with the habits of the beasts that perish.” 

—_———— YH oo 9 

SOMETHING NEW.—We hear of a timepiece, 
invented in London, which measures the hours 
by quicksilver in a glass tube, on which they ~ 
are marked, without dials or hands. The 
quicksilver falls a certain distance every hour. 
It is said to give exact time, and will never 
get out of order. Its price in London is only 
one shilling sterling. 





Just so.—A woman wisely says:—“It is 
the feeble, unmasculine men who fight most 
petulantly against the influence and power of 


woman.” 
——-——__ —-¢--=9 0 rr —-——- 


RATHER HARD.—What is the difference be- 
tween achurch organist and the influenza? 
One stops the nose, and the other knows the 
stops. 


ar ag Ct 

THE QUESTION.—Orpheus C. Kerr wishes 
to know why our people cannot realize that a 
nation, like a cooking-stove, cannot keep up @ 
steady fire without a good-draft. 
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A REMARKABLE OOUNTY. 

In point of natural curiosities and material 
resources, the county of Napa, in the State of 
California, is probably equalled by no other 
county, or any similar extent of territory in 
the world. In one portion of it is a collection 
of hot springs, covering a space of several 
acres, which have a temperature sufficiently 
high to boil eggs in eight minutes, and make 
tea in the space of three minutes. The water 
is slightly impregnated with alkali, and has a 
wonderful faculty of cleaning the skin. The 
baths are much sought for. Twenty-five miles 
from these springs, high up in the mountains, 
are the remarkable geysers, surrounded by a 
wild, romantic scencry of a volcanic nature. 
Not far distant are some recently-discovered 
borax lakes, the largest about two hundred 
acres in extent. The waters are strongly im- 
pregnated with borax, and are supposed to 
contain quantities sufficient to supply the 
“world. From this lake a mile north is a sul- 
phur bank, covering over thirty acres and 
thirty feet thick, sufficiently pure for all pur- 
poses. The importance of these two latter 
discoveries may be inferred from the fact that 
the annual exportation of brimstone from the 
Mediterranean tothe Atlantic States amounts 
to 20,000,000 pounds, worth $170,000; and of 
borax, 80,000 pounds, worth $154,000. Six- 
teen miles from Napa City is a collection of 
sulphur springs, which are much resorted to 
for medicinal purposes. Cochiueal, similar to 
that found in Mexico and Brazil, has recently 
been found in large quantities, and immense 
beds of volcanic glass have been discovered 
in the vicinity of Clear Lake and other parts 
of the county. In addition to all these advan- 
tages, the soil of the valley of Napa River Is 
of remarkable fertility, and the climate is 
almost perfect, rendering the county one of 
the Eden spots of California. 





Look sHARP!—A single drop of water has 
500,000,000 infusoria, a number equal to the 
human population of the globe. People must 
be careful and not drink much water! 


oe 
THE VALUE OF SILENCE.—A woman has 
often committed herself by talking—never by 
holding her tongue. 
_ Horo 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR HIccouGHs.—Raise 
both your hands six feet above your head. 
HO 
REMEMBER—that every description of book 
binding is done at this office. 
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A CUTE TRIOK. 

French women are noted for adroit swindling 
operations, which are alike celebrated for their 
success as for their novelty. We record an 
instance. A fashionable-looking lady, not 
long ago, drove up in a handsome private car- 
riage to a well-known lunatic asylum, situated 
a few miles from Paris, and requested to see 
the proprietor. Her wish being acceded to, 
she informed the doctor that she desired to 
place her husband under his care, to see ifa 
cruel mania under which he labored—viz, 
that he had lost a large quantity of jewels— 
could not be removed. After some hesitation 
the doctor consented, and the lady, on receiy- 
ing his assurance, drove directly to the first 
jeweller’s in Paris, and selected jewels to the 
value of several hundred pounds. Requesting 
a clerk to go with her in her carriage to pro- 
cure the money for the goods she had taken, 
she drove with him to the insane asylum, and 
arriving there he was shown into a room. 
The lady then sought the doctor, told him of 
the arrival of her husband, and getting into 
her carriage again, drove rapidly away. The 
poor clerk, after waiting and waiting, grew 
impatient and violently rang the bell. The 
doctor made his appearance, and the clerk, 
commencing eagerly to inquire after the lady 
and his jewels, was forced into a straight 
jacket, the malady complained of, as the doc- 
tor imagined, making its appearance. He was 
confined several days before the lady’s ruse 
was discovered. She and the jewels are as 


yet non est. 
—_—— Oe 
S1m1LEs.—Modern poets may well complain 


that all the similes have been used up before 
their time. “White as snow,” “white asa 
lily,” “ white as ivory,” are now general prop- 
erty; but a Welsh poet, Davyth ap Gwillyn, 
has an entirely new image. He boldly calls 
the maiden of his love “ white as lime.” 


—— eee 
A 8MALL KITCHEN.—“ What a small kitch- 
en!” exclaimed Queen Elizabeth, after going 
over a handsome mansion. “It is by having 
so small a kitchen, that I am enabled to keep 
so large a house,” replied its owner. 








ORIGINAL CriTICIsM!—The New York 
World speaks of Henry Ward Beecher as that 
purloiner of the prophets and perverter of the 
Psalms. 


QuakKERs.—There are 282,823 Quakers in 
the United States, and seven hundred and 
fourteen meeting-houses, _ 
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I8 THERE A GOD? 

A great author has said, “Is there a God 
to swear by, and is there none to believe in, 
none to trust to?” Werarely meet with an 
atheist in these enlightened times, and we 
donbt if there be one among the many readers 
ofthe Flag. Yet there are those deluded be- 
ings who deny that there is a God. Such 
men destroy our nobility of soul, for surely 
we are akin to the beasts in body, and if we 
be not akin to God in spirit, we must be ig- 
noble indeed. To convert the most stubborn 
and unbelieving, it would seem to be only 
necessary to lead him into the country, where 
he may be surrounded by green fields, shady 
trees and sweet flowers; ten to one he will 
make a temple of his breast, and at once offer 
upatear. It is by living solely among men 
in their selfish business pursuits, where few of 
the better qualities of the heart find scope, 
that people are led to atheistical feelings; but 
when amid the free and untrammelled exhi- 
bitions of nature herself, one may look more 
easily “through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Let not those who are so continually engaged 
in the mercantile, mechanical, or professional 
pursuits, which keep them almost constantly 
in populous localities, forget that God made 
the country, but man the city, and sometimes 
drive out among the green fields and budding 
trees, and breathe the virgin atmosphere that 
kisses young buds, and floats over the rich 
clover flelds in gentle zephyrs. There the 
heart expands, and the soul offers involuntary 
tribute to the Giver of all good. Does the 
reader remember the answer of the wandering 
Arab, when asked how he knew there was a 
God? “In the same manner,” said he, “that 
I trace the footsteps of an animal—by the 
print it leaves in the sand!” 

—_ Ho om + 

SiGNIFICANT.—A person was boasting that 
he had sprung from a high family in Ireland. 
“Yes,” said a bystander, “I have seen some 
of the family so high that their feet could not 
touch the ground !” 

————$¢- Dee) —___—__—_—_— 

A Warnine.—A clergyman has adminis- 
tered the following warning to crinoline wear- 
ers :—“ Let women beware, while putting on 
their profuse and expansive attire, how nar- 
Tow are the gates of Paradise.” 





HEeArts.—Little red things that men and 


women play with for money. 
_——— HOO 


TRUE.—He gives twice who gives in a trice. 


QUEER ARTICLE. 

How little we write or say which will bear 
the test of even the briefest time! Those per- 
sons who wield the pen so recklessly, should 
sometimes pause and realize this fact. Es- 
pecially would it become political editors to 
reflect upon this matter, and be cautious what 
they propagate relative to their political oppo- 
nents. As a proof of this, we see it stated 
that there is an English newspaper extant 
still—as is, perhaps, the colonial one from 
which it made extracts—an English paper 
wherein may be seen the inquiry, “Who is 
Geordy Washington?” And the paper goes 
on to inform its readers that this Geordy is an 
obscure militia man, who can’t help meddling 
with matters that he did not understand, and 
who will soon be mercifully remanded to ob- 
scurity in Virginia, if he does not provoke his 
betters too far. Moreover, the reader is de- 
sired to judge of him by the company he 
keeps, one of his intimates being a dirty print- 
er’s man, named Ben Franklin. 

—_——————__ ¢ oe > —_—___—___——_ 
COMMONPLACE WOMEN. 

Heaven knows hcw many simple letters 
from simple-minded women, have been kissed, 
cherished and wept over by men of far loftier 
intellect. So will it always be to the end of 
time. It is a lesson worth learning by those 
young creatures who seek to allure by their 
accomplishments, or to dazzle by their genius ; 
that though he may admire, no man ever loves 
@ woman for these things. He loves her for 
what is essentially distinct from though not 
incompatible with them—her woman’s nature 
and her woman’s heart. This is why we so 
often see a man of high genius or intellectual 
power pass by the De Staels and the Corinnes 
to take unto his bosom some wayside flower, 
who has nothing on earth to make her worthy 
of him, except that she is—what so few of 
your “female celebrities” are—a true woman. 

_—_—_—————_+- eo )————- 


FALSEHOOD.—A writer says: “ Never chase: 
a lie. Let it alone and it will chase itself to 
death. I can work outa good character much 
faster than any one can lie me out of it.” 


~¢-boo- > ___—_———— 


WHAT TO PUT OFF.—The things you can 
safely put off until to-morrow, are idleness 
and vice. 

<a 

JUST 80.—No man can avoid his own com- 
pany—so he had best make it as good as 
possible. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The Emperor of the French has over four 
hundred horses in his private stables. 


Most of the London newspapers use Ameri- 
can printing presses: they are fastest and best. 


The death of Miss Julia Pardoe, the well- 
known novelist and “boudoir historian,” is 
announced in the London Post. 

A beautiful young Polish lady was recently 
burnt to death iu a house in Paris by her 
clothes taking fire from the grate. 


It is estimated that the number of operatives 
out of employ on account of the cotton famine 
is—in England 460,000, in France 150,000. 


A company for cleaning windows and shop- 
fronts has just been established at Vienna. 
Newly-invented machines will be used to pre- 
vent accidents. 

An enthusiastic Frenchman proposes to 
build a railroad from Paris to Pekin. Fifty 
millions of dollars are to be expended in tun- 
nels alone. 

A Berlin journal states that there are now 
in the Prussian capital seven butchers’ shops 
for the sale of horse flesh, and that about 750 
horses have been killed in the present year for 
their supply. 

Paris Spinello, a Tuscan painter, is said to 


have painted Lucifer, in hig picture of the | 


fallen angels, in so hideous a manner that he 
was affrighted at his own work, and affected 
in his senses ever after. 

A person in France lately bought some 
candles he suspected were stolen, and paid for 
them in bad money in order to free his con- 
science from the blame of encouraging 
robbery! 

In 1848 the population of Ireland was, in 
round numbers, 8,250,000; in 1861 it was 
5,750,000. In 1848 there were only 282,000 
children in the national schools; in 1861 there 
were, in the same schools, 804,000. 


A London editor confessed ina public court 
in that city that he had been promised $70,000 
by the French minister for certain articles 
favorable to Louis Napoleon. He now sues 
to recover. 


An artesian well at Bourn, Lincolnshire, 
England, throws water twenty-five feet above 
the earth’s surface at the rate of 365 gallons 

a saa It has only one equal, which is 
n Paris. 


It has been stated that country people who 
visit London spend something like £11,000,000 
per annum init, and that the profit on that 
oe pays the whole of the local rates 
of London, and at least half a million towards 
rent. 

M. de Groof of Bruges asserts that after 11 
haat study he has invented the means of fly- 

g in the air in any direction, and only needs 
money to demonstrate it beyond question. 
The machine is small, he says, and will enable 
man to move in the air “ with the swiftness of 
the swallow and the vigor of the eagle.” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


It is said the French empress has a maniafor 
getting the court ladies married. 


Lamartine, the French poet, has just drawa 
£16,000 in a lottery, the papers tell us. 

There is a Bible in the library of the U niver- 
sity of Gottingen written on 5476 palin leaves, 

The original chart used by Columbus js said 
to be in the hands of the Spanish government 


Ground acorns used as a substitute for 
coffee are an article of export from Hamburg. 
The Queen of Spain has ordered the com 
plete restoration of the Alhambra, at Granada 


There is a tambourinist in England who 
plays ten tambourines at one time. His name 
is Herr Rosencrantz. 

According to the latest French authorities, 
the hair of the Parisian ladies is to be wor 
powdered during the present season, and 
rolled up in high puffs or waves from the side 
of the head. 

The library of a clergyman in England was 

| valued at £3, while his wine was estimated at 

£300. Some one observed that he must have 
| thought as the apostle did, that the letter kill- 
| eth but the spirit giveth life. 


The King of the Sandwich Islands is enr- 

gaged in translating the Episcopal Prayer 

| Book into the natiye tongue, and the work 

' will be printed as soon as It is completed. His 

knowledge of both languages is said to be 
equal to that of any foreigner. 

“Young Turkey” has just formed a club in 
| Stamboul, on nearly the English model. Mem- 
bership is and will be strictly confined to per- 
sons of education and of “advanced ideas.” 
The organization is said to be favorably 
regarded by the sultan and the grand vizier. 


The Jesuits throughout the world number 
7144. In fourteen years the increase has been 
9392. More than one thousand of the number 
are on foreign missions, under the authofity 
of the Propaganda. The Jesuits have in 
France 4 colleges, 21 boarding-schools, 16 
seminaries, 36 dwellings, and 31 stations. 

A Roman Catholic priest at Glasgow, 

| Scotland, has been committed to prison for 
thirty days for refusing to reveal in court 
| 
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certain facts respecting a robbery which had 
come to his knowledge. He acquired the in- 
formation, not In the confessional, but while 
exercising his duties as a spiritual adviser. 

The French government has decided not to 
proceed with any more iron frigates, as recent 
experiments, more especially with flat headed 
shell—the missile Mr. Whitworth has employ- 
ed with such startling effect against armor 
plated targets—have, it is alleged, satisfied 
them that the artillerists are more than a match 
for the shipbuilders. 

A plan has just been tried on the Northern 
railway, in England, for receiving the letter 
bags at the intermediate stations withort 
stopping the train. By means of a ring. the 
bag is attached to a post on the line; the en- 
gine is provided with a rod so disposed as to 
eatch the ring and thus carry off the letters. 
By a similar contrivance, bags are left by the 
train when necessary. 








RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


About one hundred ind fifty railroad trains 
leave the city of Boston each day. 


The city of Mexico is said to contain about 
two hundred and twenty thousand souls. 


Forty thousand canary birds are aunually 
imported into New York. 

If “justice is the bread of a nation,” how 
hungry this country must be just now ! 


The steamers running between Boston and 
Liverpool burn about 800 tons of coal yearly. 


It is thought that there will be an immense 
emigration to this country at the war’s close. 


Thank Heaven, rum and flogging have both 
been abolished in the American naval service. 


New England farmers are making it arule to 
plant a few fruit trees every season. It pays. 


Massachusetts has now over fifty regiments 
of infantry serving in the U. 8. Army. 


The son of the late President Lopez has 
been unanimously chosen President of Par- 
aguay, to succeed his father. 


A trader at Columbus, Ohio, advertises cod- 
fish, salmon, mackerel, halibut, etc., as ““ Yan- 
ked vegetables.” 

The New York Herald estimates that the 
frauds upon the government, similar to those 
detected in that city, will aggregate to the 
amount of a hundred millions of dollars. 


Dutchmen cannot live without sour krout. 
A New Brunswicker asked a German farmer 
if he had any for sale. “No,” said he, “cos 
we only made tree barrels dis year for sick- 
hess,’ 


Two young men coasted half way down the 
White Mountains the present winter on hand- 
sled, They passed the distance of tour miles 
ln nineteen and a half minutes, and the last 
two miles in two and a half minutes. 


It is estimated that the entire milk crop of 
the United States, for the year 1862, reaches 
$10,000,000. New York State produces as 
much milk (and water) as all the New Eng- 
land States, together with New Jersey, Dela- 
Ware and Maryland. 


Magvic Bradford, of Alton, Illinois, followed 
her lover, George Percival, to the war. Per- 
cival got the officers to exclude her from the 
lines, and the disheartened woman took arsenic 
In the presence of the whole regiment, from 
the effect of which she died in a short time, 


A dry goods firm in Rockland recently 
taught a shop thief by giving the city marshal 
4 pattern of the missing goods, with direc- 
lions to keep a sharp lookout. The officer 
‘oon after saw a female in a store with a dress 
like the pattern, and taking her in charge, she 
acknowledged the theft. 


An Albany restaurant issued $4000 of shin- 
platters and has already redeemed $5000 
Worth! The proprietor don’t see the profit in 
such banking. Per contra—a New York rum- 
‘eller, who was never worth a penny, has is- 
‘ued $50,000 worth of shin-plasters. and re- 
deems as few as he can. 
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Every year opens to adventurers more gold- 
bearing regions on this continent. 


Remember this: never go to hed at night 
without good ventilation in your chamber. 


The Chinese have a very strong antipathy 
to milk, and will not use it; they prefer rats. 


A “Fluid Extract of Apples” is advertised 
for salein New York. Why not call it cider? 


Before the war there were about 90 news- 
papers published in Kentucky—now about 40. 


The United States grand jury at Cincinnati 
lately indicted forty-five persons for treason. 


There are in Erie, twenty oil refineries, 
turning out eight thousand gallons a day. 


The Supreme Court has decided that a mi- 
nor who enlists in the army, cannot be made 
a major. 

Somebody has discovered that the largest 
room in the world is the “room for improve- 
ment.” 

If the State of Massachusetts were equally 
divided among its inhabitants, each would be 
entitled to about 33 feet square of land. 


Massachusetts has 37,000 more females than 
males, while California has 67,000 more males 
than females, and Illinois 92,000 more males 
than females. 


The Colt Revolving Fire Arms Company, of 
Hartford, have declared a dividend of thirty 
per cent. on the capital stock, thereby putting 
the neat sum of $360,000 in the stockholders’ 
pockets. 

Ira Richmond, of Adams, has a gun, with 
which in thirty-three years he has shot an av- 
erage of one thousand pounds of game per 

ear, and never knew the piece to miss fire in 
is hands during that long period of use. 

A wealthy man lately died in Sheffield, 
Mass., leaving a snug sum to a rebel nephew, 
now an officer in the contederate army. The 
question arises anne the other heirs, whether 
or not the property shall be confiscated. 


The treasury department has decided that 
the measure of a ton, in making asscssments 
for the internal revenue, shall be two thou- 
sand two hundred and forty pounds, in all 
cases, under the excise law, unless the con- 
trary is specified. 

It is estimated that the sorghum crop this 
year has been sufficient to supply more than 
half the syrup and molasses wanted in this 
country. The yield in 1859 was less than 
eight millions of gallons; this year it is esti- 
mated at forty millions. 

The owners of big ranches in the vicinity of 
Sacramento, Cal., are dividing their estates 
and selling them in small parcels. In their 
desire to become great landed proprietors 
they grasped at too much, and are now coni- 
pelled to sell. The business did not pay. 


A vein of lead ore has lately been discov- 
ered near Port Jervis, Orange county, N. Y. 
It is said to contain cighty per cent. of pure 
lead, and that the lode is about six feet wide, 
eight feet deep, and several hundred yards _ in 
length. It occurs in what is called the Oncida 


sandstone. 
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Merry-Wahking. 


The man who would try to stab a ghost 
would stick at nothing. . 


What prevents the running river running 
away? Why, it’s tide up. 


“ My affairs tend downward,” as the oyster 
said when about to be swallowed. 


Always buy Welsh stockings; they are sure 
to be well chosen (Welsh hosen). 


Does a transport of joy ever get a ticket of 
leave ? ‘ 


When does a woman’s tongue go quickest ? 
When ’tis on the rail. 


War used to be called a game of chess; but 
people now apprehend it to be a game of 
draughts. 


Speaking of cheap things—it costs but a 
trifle to get a wife, but doesn’t she sometimes 
turn out a little dear? 


The young man who recently went ona 
bridal tour with an angel in muslin, has re- 
turned with a termagant in hoops. 


Why is cheap mutton like economy? Be- 
cause it is meat (meet) for the poor. 


The best bite we ever had on a fishing ex- 
cursion was the bite we took along with us. 


Which was first, the egg that produced the 
first chicken, or the hen that laid the first 
egg? 

Blacksmiths, it is said, forge and steel every 
day; but we think people speak iron-ically of 
them. 

If you wish to dream of wedding rings and 
fruit cake, waltz with a book-muslin dress 
stuffed with health and palpitation. 


A cobbier in Sacramento writes to his friend 
in Boston, that by the recent great fire he lost 
his awl! We hope it wasn’t his last. 


It rained so hard in Arkansas, lately, that 
eople had to jump into the river to keep 
om drowning. 


A French dancing-master who was cast 
away on a desolate island, lived six months 
without water by just sucking his pumps. 


Since the triumph of the Yankees in steam- 
ing and sailing, Yankee-doodle-do should be 
altered, in England, to Yankee-doodle-did. 


Many who seem to carry the liberty of the 
people highest, serve them like trouts—tickle 
them till they catch them. 


“Despise not the day of small things,” as 
the judge said to the deacon who was fined 
$10 for selling two quarts of cider. 


There isa man in Louisville so knowing, 
that the men who don’t know their own minds, 
come to him for information on the subject. 


Natural history of consumption: Two thin 
shoes make one cold, two colds an attack of 
bronchitis, two attacks of bronchitis one ma- 
hogany box. 

The best way to succeed in the grocery busi- 
ness is to sell cheap and give light weight. 
The former will bring you customers, and the 
latter will enable you to skin them. 











MERRY-MAKING. 


The man who was in ship-shape must have 
seemed a little out of proportion. 

When is the weather most like a crockery 
shop? When it is muggy! 


The hen never jokes when she lays her egg. 
She is always in her nest (in earnest). 


Why isa minister like a locomotive? We 
have to look out for him when the bell rings. 


The Cleveland Plaindealer proposes to get 
Cuba by swapping New England for her. 


The lady who took everybody’s eye, must 


have quite a lot of ’em. 


When a joker dies, what sort of a carriage 
does he make? A wagon (wag-gone.) 


Why is the star-spangled banner like the 
Atlantic Ocean? Because it will never cease 
to wave. 


Cool weather. Man caught stealing wood 
from his neighbor. Certain specific for the 
removal of the piles. 


When is a steamer from Euro 


converted into a white frost ? 
at Halifax in December. 


Why would a daddy’s pinch on his son's 
cheek be like a vegetable? Because it would 
be pa’s nip (parsnip.) 

The world should have the docket called, 
and sluggards all defaulted, and those should 
be the “ upper ten” whom labor had exalted. 


The lawyer would be better off, his con- 
science far less piiant, who owned a little farm 
in fee, and made that farm his client. 


The Bath Times speaks of men who “ wor- 
ship the rising sin.” True enough, prosperous 
sin always finds worshippers. 

If you have lost your pig, steal your neigh- 
bor’s, and hide it. He will make search, and 
perhaps find your pig. 

“Katy, have you laid the table-cloth and 
plates, yet?” “An’sure I have, mem—every- 
thing but the eggs; an’ isn’t that Biddy’s work. 
surely ?” 

Anark is now being built by a man out West, 
in anticipation of the next flood—of tears shed 
by his wife when he refuses to tuke her to the 
opera. He thinks he can weather the storm. 


No doubt there is room enough in the world 
for men and women, but it may be a serious 


liable to be 
en it is due 


question whether the latter are not taking up | 


more than their share of it just now. 


One day, a person pointed out a man who | 
had a profusion of rings on his fingers, to a | 
“ Ah, master,” said the artizan, “it's | 

a olga of weakness when so many hoops sre — 


cooper. 


used.’ 


Queer things may be fished out of adver- 
tisements. In one of our French papers we | 


find the announce of a “M. Kenard, public 
scribe, who audits accounts, explains the lan- 
guage of flowers, and sells fried potatoes.” 

Never chew your words. Open the mouth 
and let the voice come out. 
asked, “Can virchue, fortichude, gratichude 
or quiechude dwell with that man who isa 
stranger to rectichude ?” 


A student once | 





FAST DAY. 





Fast Day—Evening at Negro Minstrels. 


ECONOMY THE ORDER OF THE DAY. 





Mrs. Maxim (who is sadging senaaminy = Cleat heavens! Bie what's that? Biddy—An’ sure, it's the 
quarter of beef you ordered for dinner. rs. 44 —Goodness gracious, I told you a puarier of a pound! 





Important Step.—“ Yes, Emma, in pa's straitened circumstances, I have concluded to answer that adver- 
tisement for a governess.”’ 








Kate and Annie resolve upon a curtailment, to meet the exigencies < ne sme, and so reduce the coat of 
raw material essentially...) \ 5 QO re 
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THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 


We offer the readérs’ of the Dollar 
Monthly in the present number a series 
of very beautiful designsof an allegori~ 
cal character, emblematical of the East- 
ern and Western hemispheres. They 
are from the pencil of Bi ; and were 
engraved expressly for this establish- 
ment. Separated by a thousand leagues » ON 
of bs oe as the East and West is, still 4.2883 
the connecting links of interestareob- <=" Sal ae a 
ious.and the reader will find that we ‘°° SQRNAac Gwe et 
have Iningled the various scenes quite 2 a a eee 
promiscuously in our article. Our first 3 eae 
picture represents the pioneer\of Amer- 5 “=; SS 
ageing the giant forest trees; hard SAe>3% 
by is his log cabin and cheerful family S 

, while above him: in the far per- ‘3% 
8 is depicted the scene which 
shall grow out of his iaeey labors. Be- 
hold a Jarge and flourishing city, with 
‘h and steamers ploughing the 
waters amidst all the token of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity. The story of the 
scene ig manifest. Our second engrav- 
ing is typical of semi-civilization, and 
takes us to Mexico, where we see the 
fierce voleanoes of that region, the Cath+. 
olie temple, the mule team, and the 
dashing caballeros, with his weapons 
of offence and defence ever in his grasp. 
and his body clothed in the loose and - Wy A 
picturesque costume of his nation. Far SS SRS SB Soles 2) eis Soe 
away upon the plain is just indicated \ “qe ree ee oe 
the locality of the famous city of the 2.3/9 
Montezumas. Our next engraving car- (Sas 
ee at once to the fur East. The “% k 3 
| figures and the unmistakable -. ‘am ) he an. be. « 
pagoda, with the snake charmer and his = Sa +, ; 
fearful pet cobra, at once localize the *?.% ; 
scene, and fire the imagination to activi- i, 37% 
ty and curious thought. With what ‘ 

ed emotions do we, the dwellers OTE tgs: i 
on transatlantic shore, look on the oe oe Sn anit, 
Eastern hemisphere! Remote from our PEN Say 
especial interest and observation, we are 
apt to look on it less as an integral por- 
tion of the common heritage of humanity than as another world. 
It + common parlance, the old world—another planet, as it were. 
Its » lends it that enchantment which belongs ever to the 
remote in space and time. To us the history, the poetry and the 
lege lore of Asia—the cradle of the race—are blended to- 
gether, We view the yast continent of Africa, the crowded area 
of Europe, through the same parti-colored atmosphere of mingled 
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fact and fancy. We long to visit these 
strange lands, hoary with antiquity, the 
graves of so many nations, the battle- 
fields of so many races, the theatre of so 
many splendid triumphs of art, of science, 
of etatesmanship, the cradle and the grave 
of glories innumerable as the stars. This 
magical influence of the East is constant- 
ly exerting its attractive force upon us. 
Many of u8 obey an impulse mysterious 
and uncontrollable, We take up our pil- 
grim staff and go thither. We wander 
through merry England, with something 
of a home feeling awakened by the fami- 
liar tongue and the familiar names of 
persons and places. We pass into sunny 
France; we are hurried down the legen- 
dary Rhine; we cross the Alps in the 
path of Hannibal and Napoleon; we wor- 
ship the glories of art in Rome the eter- 
nal, and in Florence the fair; we glide be- 
neath ruined palaces, along the silent ca- 
nals of the queen city of the Adriatic; we 
revive our classic studies in the isles and 
on the mainland of Greece ; we gaze upon 
the minarets of Stamboul the magnifi- 
cent; we float down the Nile, or mount 
the pyramidsin Egypt; if very adventur- 
ous, we penetrate to the far Cathay, and 
from these wanderings we come back 
enriched with many bright ideas and 
pleasant memories. Our fourth illustra- 
tion shows us a Turk tranquilly smok- 
ing his narghillah, a picture of the indo- 
lence and voluptuousness of the Oriental 
character, a scene pugcretiee at once of 
the Bosphorus, and the Golden Horn, of 
the Valley of Sweet Waters, and its yel- 
vet ¢ t of green, of Constantinople 
and all its gorgeous surroundings. Next 
we have before us ae teristic figure 
of Afriea, while the huge ostrich and the 
distant palm trees still more particularly 
localize the scene. Following this we 
have a fine suggestive design of Europe 
personified as a female sovereign of ex- 
quisite and commanding loveliness, In 
her hand is the sceptre, and on her héad 
is the crown, of civilization. Banners 
and trophies of arms surround her, in 
token of her sovereignty, a just and 
graceful combination. On the opposite 
page we have a very beautiful baud char- 
acteristic representation of America. The 
peice! figure in the picture is that of 

iberty, with the shield of our Union, and 
bearing the Phrygian ea symbol of in- 
dependence—on her , At her feet crouch- 
es an Indian, the of that gallant but fated 
race, the aborigines of the continent, who are 
gradually but surely sinking before the march 
of civilization, destined undoubtedly to utter 
extinction before the lapse of many more 
years. On the following two pages we have 
the East and West depicted as o posite to 
each other ; the first scene is that of our west- 
ern prairies, and a group of red men mounted 
upon their wild horses are seen in all their 
picturesque freedom of character, They are 
watching the on-coming emigrant train, ready 
to pick off any stragglers, and then to rob and 
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murder them. A 
fire, too, has sprung 
up in the rank dry 
rass, and leaping 
om spot to spot, 
hurfige “9d ani- 
mals and travellers 
forward to avoid swift destruction. The sec- 
ond of these two eet ee gives us ata 
lance a tableaux of the gorgeous East. Here 
the “ desert ship,” the camel, patiently bear- 
ing its burthen, and the stately and enormous 
elephant, with his strange and brilliant orna- 
ments and appointments, and then the human 
figures in this group. The Arab is the true 
type of his race, as is the Circassian woman 
mounted in the distance. On the next page 
we have a European battle-field, and below it 
a boat scene upon the Nile, and finish the se- 
ries of illustrations oy a small but most effte- 
tive picture of Arctic life, rendered so familiar 
to us by the accounts preserved by the lament- . 
ed Dr. Kane of his adventures in those regions. 


THE TWO HEMISPHERES. 


[ORIGINAL.] 


THE DOOHED SHIP, 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 








DuRine the lest half of the seventeenth 
century, the good people of New England 
were much exercised spirit by the belief 
that the powers of darkness had been let loose 
to tempt their fidelity, to combat their princi- 

les, and to work dire revenge in their ranks. 
ir clerical guides were not above the pre- 
judices and superstitions of that day when 
witchcraft was solemnly ized as an ac- 
teal or existing offence, and when to doubt its 
existence was regarded a proof of infidelity. 
Credulity is contagious, and the tmaginary 
horrors of a few weak and fear-stricken minds 
were communicated to the entire population. 
The stern colonist who feared the face of no 
mortal foe, whose dauntless valor defied alike 
the savage beast and the no less savage Indian, 
trem like a child at the thought that his 
footateps in the forest were beset by evil beings 
not of this world. His senses bewHdered by 
fear, imagination lent ane ted form and 
color to the most natural phenomena, and 
earth, air and ocean teemed with supernatural 
es. The hoot of an owl was construed 
to the mocking cry of a sprite, and the roar 
ofa midnight tempest into the howls of a 
legion of demons. Men saw armies battling 
in the air, and heard at midnight the 
sound of drums and trumpets. Some- 
times flights of fiery arrows streamed 
across the midnight sky, and though 
they were doubtless the shafts of the 
Aurora Borealis, still the souls of the 
gazers sank within them as if they had 
witnessed awful prodigies, foretelling 
war and bloodshed. The Rev. Cotton . 
Mather has recorded scenes of these 
prodigious phenomena, and it is on his 
narrative that the following wild tale: 
is based. 

Atasmall inn that stood near the © 
water side at Salem, and was kept by 
Herekiah Peabody, a pious and right- 
eous citizen, a seafaring man sojourn- 
ed, while the vessel of which he was 
the tain, was being got ready for 
sea. m the window of his cham- 
ber, the captain could at any time have 
a view of the “ Noah’s Dove,” a large 
ship freighting for England. He was a 
hard-favored man, reserved and taci- 
turn in his demeanor. Though con- 
forming in every particular to the Pur- 
itan style of dress, wearing a sad-color- 
ed doublet and cloak without any or- 
nament, still there was a marked indi- 
viduality in his countenance. Shaggy, 
black eyebrows overhung his deep cav- 
ernous eyes, and hard lines were drawn 
oe psd eee oo tne 
fang-like teeth projecting from his lips, 
and visible even through his thick griz- 
zied moustache, gave him the unenvi- 
able expression of a bull-dog. No one 
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could approach him without a shudder. Yet 
there was no fault to find with his behaviour. 
He was a punctual attendant at meeting, rig- 
idly kept the Sabbath, and maintained the 
strictest discipline among his crew. 

But sometimes, late at night, Hezekiah 
Peabody, engaged in looking over his scores 
and accounts, heard Captain Mark Walford 
walking to and fro in his apartment with a 
heavy step, as ifhe was treading the deck of 
his ship, and. at such times, he would give ut- 
terance to the deepest groans that ever came 
from a human breast. Once when Deacon 
Peabody (the publican was also a deacon) 
ventured to suggest to his strange guest the 
propriety of sending for a clergyman to ease 

is mind, he was struck dumb by the ferocious 
expression of the captain’s face, and a motion 
he made with his right hand as if seeking 
some secret weapon in his vest. The innkeep- 


er did not renew the subject, for he had not 


the valor of a mouse, and besides, his guest 
always paid his reckoning punctually in good 
red gold of Spanish coinage. But he told his 
wife. in confidence that he feared the captain 
was troubled with an evil spirit, and her con- 
fidential hints to all her neighbor gossips con- 
trived to awaken an uneasy feeling with re- 
gard to him throughout the town. 

The crew were as orderly and pious, in all 
outward seeming, as the captain, and though 
the Noah's Dove somewhat belied her pacific 
name, in mounting six guns and being provid- 
ed with a formidable stand of heavy Spanish 
muskets, with a liberal supply of 
cutlasses, still it was averred 
that the danger of meeting pi- 
rates on the ocean sufliciently 
warranted this “ dreadful note of 
preparation.” Several persons 
had engaged passage on board 
the ship, and strange to say, 
these individuals refused to lis- 
ten to any of the mysterious 
murmurings against the captain. 
It appeared as if they were as 
blindly prepossessed in his favor 
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as the others were prejudiced ,, 
against him, Such was the state 
of things when a young, hand- 
some married couple, strangers 


ait Vy 
oe ‘i io 
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that he was a “ vessel of wrath,” and that 
he was doomed to destruction, together 
Ang pI hie ilkfateqcrew: ang péteddgérs. 

ut neither prayers, entreaties nor argu- 
ments could shake the confidence of those 
who engaged passage on board the Noah’s 
Dove, and amidst the wild lamentations of 
their friends, they embarked. The vessel 
lay at anchor some little distance from the 


“S") \ wharf, on account of the low tide, as abe 


in the town, arrived and took lodgings at 
Deacon Peabody’s, after which the young man 
had en _—_ passage for himself and wife on 
board the Noah’s Dove. The husband was a 
manly and engaging person, and the lady rav- 
ishingly beautiful. She was evidently not of 
Saxon origin; her accent, and, above all, her 
dark olive complexion, raven hair and black 
eyes, bespoke the daughter of the south. The 
deacon’s wife received her somewhat coldly, 
for she had a vulgar prejudice against all out- 
landish people, and the young Mrs. Severn, 
when cross-questioned aboyt herself and her 
husband, took refuge in her ignorance of the 
English tongue; “though my lady,” the host- 
ess observed, “could find English enough at 
her tongue’s end when she wanted any daint 
dishes served up, or any drudgery performed. 
The men got as little out of Severn as the 
women did out of his beautiful wife; though 
affable and chatty enough on matters of gen- 
eral report, he wrapped himeelf up in a sort of 
fierce reserve whenever prying inquiries were 
directed to his own affairs. A singular cir- 
cumstance connected with this couple was, 
that from the moment of their arrival at the 
Peabodys, Captain ae ceased gees an 
inmate of the house. He saw their vel 
from his chamber window, ap@ the moment 
they had been shown ‘to their.séom, sdught 
out the landlord,’ Gfaw hig three or four 
doubloons and Snagediately went on board 
his ship. e ne | 
At le . | 
was fixe 


that day “in spite of th 

This profound asseveration completely ruin- 
ed his reputation in the minds of the good 
people of Salem; they declared that the cap- 
tain was given over and sold to the evil one— 





drew a good deal of water, and the embar- 
kation was effected in boats. The old boat- 
man who rowed the young couple to the 
ship declared that the tain wore the 
semblance of a fiend, and that fire seemed 
to come from his eyes and nostrils. He had 
cast off his sober Puritan attire, and now 
wore a doublet of carmine velvet and gold 
with a satin cloak, a hat and feather, sw 
and pistols, and his crew were similarly 

_ attired, morelike buccaneers of the Spanish 
* main, than peaceful and God-fearing mari- 
ners. When he ventured to tell the cap- 
tain that he ought nat to go to sea in such 
threatening weather, the captain told him 
with a scowl! to mind his own business, and 
added with an oath that it was a fine top- 
sail breeze, when any landsman could ob- 
serve that the wind was fitful and freshening 
to a gale. The boatman added, moreover, 
that as soon as the young Spanish bride, on 
reaching the deck, cast her eyes upon the 
captain, she instantly fainted, and in that con- 
dition was borne into the cabin by her hus- 
band. 

The boatman’s story circulated rapidly from 
mouth to mouth among the hundreds assem- 
bled on the quay, and increased the terrible 
interest with which they watched the move 
ments of the Nosh’s Dove, when, as if to raise 
their excitement to the utmost pitch, just as 
the anchor was weighed, a black crow, that 
bird of evil omen, came and perched upon the 
maintop, uttering his baleful croak. ‘This in- 
cident excited all the superstitious terrors of 
the spectators, and from that moment the ves- 
sel was regarded as the “ Doomed Ship.” 

In the meanwhile, by the aid of cordage 
seeming from the distance as delicate as the 
tracery of a spider’s web, the symunetrical 
spars of the ship were covered with a cloud 
of canvass, every strip of which was seon dis- 
tended by the gale. The water foamed around 
her bows as her sharp prow was driven 
through the waves, and so strong was the im- 
pulsive power of the wind, that the doomed 
ship soon vanished like a vision. 

hat night a storm arose, so terrible that 
the like of it was not remembered by the old- 
est settler in Salem. Chimneys were blown 
down, shutters torn from their hinges, and 


#ome of the largest trees prostrated by the 
“! fary of the gale. Two days and nights the 
storm raged with unabated fury, and the mel- 


ancholy conviction forced itself upon all minds 
that the Noah’s Dove must have gone down 
amidst the elemental warfare. 

In the course of the fourth day—and here 
we do not claim belief from our readers, 
though the incident is stated on the authority 
of Cotton Mather—a ship was signalized as 
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THE TWO DISSENTERS. 

When John Brown, D. D., first settled in 
Haddington, Scotland, the people of his parish 
gave him a warm and enthusiastic reception ; 
only one of the members of that large church 
and congregation stood out in opposition to 
him. The reverend doctor tried all the means 
in his power'to convert the solitary dissenter 
to the unity of feeling which pervaded the 
whole body; but all his efforts to obtain an 
interview proved abortive. As Providence 
directed, however, they happened one day to 
meet in the street, when the doctor held out 
his hand, saying, “My brother, I understand 
you are tomy settling at Hadding- 
convineed they seen a symbolic rep-.j) ton?” “ Yes, sir,’ replied the parishioner. 
resentation of the fate of the doomed ship, "| _“ Well, and if it be a fair question, on what 

The Noah’s Dove never reached England} grounds do you object to me?” “Because, 
or any other Many—man _{p8ir,” quoth he, “I don’t think you are qualified 
wards—when st her very nar been | to fill so eminent a post.” “ That is just my 

ec bW- | opinion,” replied the doctor; “ but what, sir, 
is the use of you and me setting up our opin- 
ions in oppcsition to a whole parish?” The 
brother smiled, and their friendship was 


coming up the bay. Every one rushed to the 
most convenient spot to obtain a view of the 
spectacle. A large ship she was and covered 
with canvass from deck to truck. Though a 

wind was blowing directly off the shore, 
she came up in the very wind’s eye, with all 
her sails distended just as if sailing with a fair 
breeze. Suddenly a stream of fire seemed to 
run down the mainmast, then a cloud of blue 
smoke arose, the sails disappeared, and, like 
some soft metal exposed to the heat of a fur- 
nace, yards, spars, rigging and hull, melted 
and sunk down, leaving in a moment, the sur- 
face of the bay clear and smiling as before. 
The horror-s srickae en went home, 




































nevil | sealed forever.—Reynolds. 
Ferreracic yiISsC. —_—»Dee——_——” 
surned for their de- THE FLOWERS AND THE STARS. 


Flowers of the sky, ye, too, to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field! 
Darwin. 


nctical benevolence 


ah 







to the clergyman who sooth 
ments, that his name was Walter Severn, and : 

that he was the sole survivor of the Noah’s | 
Dove. His wife was a Spanish lady, and in A 
the captain recognized at the moment of sail- 
ne r by whom her father/had been 
slain during an attack on one of his country 
seats on the Gulf of Mexico. was too late, 





however, to recede. The pit captain, 
though id resumed Some of his old habits, 
wa ae penetrated by remorse, and 
Ww : y have carried the ship safe- 


ly to Eagaee . But in the midst ofa storm 
she was struck by lightning and consumed. 
The over-crowded boats swamped and sunk. 
He and his wife, floating on a spar to which 
they had lashed themselves, were succored by 
a Spanish barque bound for Hispaniola. 
Thenee in due season, they were conveyed to. 
England, where, having the misfortune to 
lose his wife, after a long and happy union, he 


had sought to m his grief by travel, and 
80 oe more rned to - colonies . 
the su et om of the above 
tale we cant hope to believers, except 
those who put th in the spiritual 
manifestations of the present time. Each age 


has its su titions—were those of our fath- 
ers more onal than our own? 





IMAGINATION.—I believe it is only where 
the feelings are deeply interested, that the 


i causes such perpetual bitterness 
0 intment. Do you remember St. 


f 

on's tisfaction at the manner in which 
sit ditiohiees pesekre the tidings of his death ? 
I begin to think all imaginative ns are, 
certain. degree, St. Leons, and that they 


ect what human nature is very seldom 
enough to afford.—Mrs. Hemans. 
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TWO XINDS OF PLEASURE. 

“He’s a mean, niggardly fellow, and you 
can’t make anything else of it,” said James 
Pearce, addressing half a dozen companions, 
and speaking very emphatically. 

“So he is,” echoed another. 

“Ay, a regular skinflint,” added a third. 

“JT wouldno’t ask such a fellow to go any- 
where,” chimed in a fourth. “I wouldn't 
have him at any rate.” 

“It’s a pity that such a good-hearted fellow 


should be so mean,” resumed Pearce. “I 
supposed he would be on hand for any kind 
of fun.” 

These were young men, ranging from twen- 
ty to thirty years in age, all fond of what they 
denominated life. They lived in a large sub- 
urban village, where sport was plenty, and the 
means of carrying it on abundant; they were 
not really bad youths, but they lived fast. 

“ What’s all this ?” asked a young man, who 
came up just as the last remark was made, 
and whose name wus Landon Merritt. 
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“We wore talking about Tom Thornley,” 
replied James Pearce. 
_ “ And what about him ?” 

“We were speaking about his meanness.” 

“What do you find mean in Tom Thornley ?” 

“Why,everything. Here he is, right among 
us, just in the prime of youth, money enough, 
and ie he wont pay a cent towards say of 
our fun. Only this morning I went to him 
and asked him to subscribe towards our club, 
and what do you suppose he said? He just 
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very coolly told me he couldn’t afford it. 
Now, what do you think of that ?” 
“Well, I don’t know,” answered Merritt. 
“T think he could afford it, if he wished.” 
“ Of course he could. Afford it! Why, he 
not only has a salary of a clear thousand 8 
ear, but I know that he has ten thonsand at 
nterest, besides the splendid house his father 
left him; he’s a mean chap, any way.” 
“ How much did you ask him to put down?” 
“J didn’t name any sum, but I told him I 
had put down fifty.dollars for the year, and 
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most of the others had done the same. But 
he couldn’t afford it! Bah! he’s a miser—a 
regular young skinflint. Why, I su d as 
soon as he got back from college, he’d make a 
glorious companion for us. I meant he should 
go to our races, join our boat-club, put up a 
shilling at poker once tn a while, and make 

i happy generally. But now look at him; 


there he is, at home every evening, and afraid . 


to come out lest he should lose a cent.” 
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but Pearce saw that his companions expected 
him to speak, and he did so. 

“Tll tell you, Tom,” he said. “We were 
talking about you. I wont saya thing behind 
aman’s back that I wouldn’t say to his face. 
I was saying that I was disappointed in you.” 

“Ah, how so?” asked Thornley, with a 
smile. 

“Why, in your not joining with us in our 


| sports, and bearing your share of the tax. 





AMEBICA. 


“Who's that, James ?” asked a voice near. 

The party turned and saw Thomas Thorniey 
himself, who had just come round the corner 
of the building before which they stood; he 
was a young man, not over five-and-twenty, 
and wearing the appearance of a true and in 


telligent man. 
“What is it? Who is it that has thus mer- 
ited your disapproval ?” 


All hands were silent for a few moments, 


But mind, we aren’t anxious for you to do so, 
if you don’t wish it.” 

“ And I suppose it is my wish not to do so 
that you condemn.” 

“Yes. I thought, fora chap who had as 
much money as you have, it looked rather 
small to be hoarding it away like an old 
miser.” 

“ But. my dear friend, you forget that every 
gnan naturally follows that which he thinks 
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A EUROPEAN BATTLE-FIELD. 


yields him the most pleasure. If you find the 
the most pleasure in spending your time and 
money in boating, horse-racing, eard-playing, 
and in wine suppers, I shall not find fault wi 
you, though I sincerely believe you could 
spend time and money to better advantage.” 

“'That’s your opinion.” 

Tt 16,” 

“Well, ’tisn’t mine. After sticking to busi- 
ness all day, I think we have some right toa 
bit of recreation for the sifsee | d once 
in a while, of a pleasaut day, we'll trot a horse, 
or sail a boat, and hurt nobody.” 

“ And you do so, do you not ?” 

“ Of course we do.” 

“Then, why find fault with me?” 

“Because you keep from us that compan- 
ionship we have a right to expect. If you 
were a regular Jack, we shouldn’t care; but 
you're too good a fellow to sneak away from 
us in this fashion. You love fun as well as 
any of us, only—I speak plainly—” 

“ Certainly ; go on.” 

“You're too miserly to pay for it; and that 
don’t look well for one who has so much 
money as you have.” | 

For some moments Thornley was silent. A 
single instant there appeared a flush upon his 
cheek, but a meaning smile soon took its place. 

“ Boys,” he said, at length, “you do not 
fully understand me. But come with me to 
my home,and I will explain. Come, I cannot 
offer you wine, but you shall have some as 





A BOAT 8CENE ON THE NILE. 


nice fruit as this section can afford; and if I 
do not satisfy you that I am right, I will give 
ou a hu | dollars for your club. Come, 

will not detain you long. 

As the young man spoke, he turned back 
towards the point whence he had come, and 
the others followed him. The walk was not 
long, for at a short distance from the dusty 
street they came to a cottage-like mansion, 
before which spread a wide park, with neatly 
gravelled foot and carriage paths, along the 
borders of which grew all sorts of flowers and 
evergreens. Thomas led the way up to the 
verandah, and under the shade of the trellised 
walk he stopped and pointed to some marble 
statues that been recently set up near an 
artificial fountain. 

* How do you like those ?” he asked. 

“ Splendid,” answered several. ' 

“T take a great deal of pleasure in having 
them there; and though they cost me quite a 
sum, yet I do not regret it.” 

Next he led them into the house, and con- 
dueted them to a room which he informed 
them was his own place of resort; ee 
ment was acne and airy, and the g 
high — pon er Around the walls 
were hung several sple paintings r 
with — a Sites of very vehi femed 
engravings. At the an of the walls were 
niches, in which chaste and elegant 
statuettes and busts. One side of the — 
ment was wholly occupied by a library, within 
which were over a thousand volumes of good, 
substantial works, On a wide table were 
drawing, painting and writing materials, while 
in a recess, construeted on purpose, stood 4 
beautiful house-organ. Thomas was upon the 
point of speaking, when one of the doors was 
opened, and a female entered. She started 
back on seeing such a party, and would have 
instantly withdrawn had not the host called 
her bae 

“ Here, Susan,” he gh some of my friends 
have come to see our little cage—my wile, 
gentlemen.” 

The young lady turned back into the room, 
and with a sweet smile welcomed her hus- 
band’s guests. She was a lovely, beautiful 
woman, and seemed just the companion for a 
man with such tastes as young Thornley dis- 
played. 

“Can we have some fruit?” the host asked 
after his wife had saluted the company. 
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“TI think I can find some,” replied the wife; 
and thus speaking, she left the room. 

“ Now, boys,” said Thomas, “you see here 
some of my sources of pleasure. I suppose 
the articles in this room have cost me not less 
than five thousand dollars. It is quite a sum, 
but I had the money to spare, and I laid it out 
after my own tastes. You see that painting 
there over the mantel. I bought that last 
week; it is either one of Murillo’s, or a most 
excellent copy, but I think it is an original. 
I bought it of a gentleman who attended the 
sale of an estate in Seville, and this he obtain- 
ed there. Did you ever see such exquisite 
touches ?” 

All admired the pak and while they 
were looking around upon the others, the 
young hostess returned, accompanied by a 
servant bearing trays of fruit; there were 
peaches, poate grapes, and some beautiful 
plums. The repast was luscious; and when it 
was finished, Thornley arose and asked his 
friends to follow him into the garden. Here 
they found about an acre of ground laid out 
into orchard, vintage and tillage, and lookin 
neat and tidy; here and there were little trel- 
lised arbors, within which were mossy seats, 
while flowers and grapes hung overhead. 

“ Here,” said Thornley, after they had walk- 
ed through the garden, “I spend some of my 
leisure time, and I assure you I find muc 
pleasure in the cultivation of my fruit, My 
wife attends to the flowers, while I see to the 
trees and vines. While the sun shines we find 
comfort here; and when the night comes we 
repair to our library, where reading and music 
give us pleasure and profit. Then again, I 
sometimes have leisure hours from my busi- 
ness when the weather will not permit us to 
work in our garden. We then write, and 
draw, and paint. But come, let us go in once 
more, and you shall examine my library.” 

The party repaired again to the house, but 
they could not remain long, for some of them 


had enearOnNen 

P now,” said Thornley, after his friends 
were ready to retire, “you have seen my 
sources of pleasure. Every industrious man 
with fair fortune may have the same, though 
many may not g° quite so far as I have gone; 
but I only speak in general terms. If I coul 
find pleasure in the sports you have tried to 
urge upon me, you may be assured I should 
not only join in them, but I should also pay 
my share of the expenses cheerfully. But 
such things have no real pleasure for me—not 
generally. Once in a while I loverto sail, and 

ove social gatherings ; but my fullest joy is 
here, with my wife, my books, my music, my 
pictures, and my garden. My home is open 
to you whenever you may wish to join me in 
my kind of pleasure, and you may be sure you 
will ever be warmly received. And one other 
thing I will tell you. I have subscribed a 
thousand dollars to the new Athenzum in the 
city, and whenever any of you may wish to 
visit there and see the splendid specimens of 
art there collected, I will give you a pass.” 

The party had seached the verandah on 


their way, but they hesitated, as though some- | 
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thing should yet be said. At length James 
Pearce spoke : 

“ As I commenced the discussion which has 
led to this pleasant visit, I ought to speak 
what I think to be the truth now. Tom, you 
are right. Your pleasure is surely better than 
ours, for it has more wear to it, and—and— 
well, I may as well tell the truth—it’s got 
more sense to it. I'll never find fault with 
you again; but one thing I will do—I shall 
accept your invitation to spend an occasional 
evening here.” 

All agreed with Pearce; and when they 
turned away from Thornley’s home they were 
wiser than before. They had learned what 
they had not previously understood, and that 
was, that there was another kind of real plea- 
sure besides that which they followed. Argu- 
ment might never have convinced them; but 
one good look at their friend’s home, and an 
understanding of his domestic arrangements, 
opened their eyes. Never again did they ask 

omas Thornley to accompany them upon 
any of their scrapes, but they did often visit 
him, and they were not long in finding that an 
evening spent beneath his roof, with music 
and sensible conversation, and a simple colla- 
tion of fruit and nuts, was better by far than 
a wine supper, with its boisterous laugh and 
jest, and consequent depression and headache 
of the morning following. 





THE WORLD. 


There is more sunshine than rain—more joy 
than pain—more love than hate—more smiles 
than tears, in the world. Those who say to 
the contrary we should not choose for our 
friends or companions. The good heart, the 
tender feelings, and the pleasant disposition, 
makes smiles, love, and sunshine everywhere. 
A word spoken pleasantly is a large spot of 
sunshine on the sad heart—who has not seen 
its effects? A smile is like the bursting out of 
the sun behind a cloud to him who thought he 
had no friend in the wide world. The tear of 
affection, how brightly it shines along the dark 
path of life? A thousand gems make a 
milky way on earth, more glorious than the 
glorious cluster over our heads.—Springfield 
Republican. 
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A SIAMESE BAMBOO HOT. 

Following our allegorical set of the Two 
Hemispheres, we give a curious but truthful 
picture of a Siamese bamboo hut. The 
architecture of this far-off people is very sim- 
ple, the houses of the lower order being formed 
entirely of bamboo, roofed with broad palm- 
leaves, and almost universally raised upon 
piles or rendered light enough to float upon a 
raft, are fastened upon the rivers as represent- 
ed in ourengraving. Siam occupies the mid- 
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dle portion of the Indo-Chinese penineuls, 
and has an area of 188,000 square miles. The 
surface is covered with hills and mountains, 
except the central part, which is a rich allv- 
vial plain. There are three at rivers, of 
which the Menam is the principal, pervading 
the greater part of the kingdom, and almost 
monopolizing its trade and navigation. Ithas 
a coast of 800 miles, and falls into the Gulf of 
Siam by three channels, only the most east- 
erly of which is navi gable to sea-going vessels. 
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of Ban 
{f the Menan, Ali the Siamese 
rivers are flooded between June and Septem- 
ber, which partly aceounts for the fertility of 


Brpataoe, sixty | 


their basins. The people of Siam are hardly | 
— ok few can do more than read and 


write, and education is limited. They have 
no roads, and wheel-carriages are almost un- 
known. The Siamese, however, bestow great 
labor and expense on their religious edifices, 
which are constructed of solid masonry, hav- 
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ing all the wood-work elaborately carved and 
gilded, and filled with carved and richly-gild- 
ed images of Buddha. The religion of the 
country is a degraded kind of Buddhism. 
Siam has a very extensive trade both inland 
and coastwise as well as foreign. This is 
almost wholly centred at Bangkok. The 
foreign trade is chiefly with the southern ports 
of Anam, Java, Singapore, Penang, ete., and 
occasionally with British India, the United 
States and Great Britain. The Chinese con- 
duct the great bulk of this trade, and are at 
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once the navigators and merchants of the 
kingdom. The king is “owner of all,” and 
hence a despot; and the people regard him in 
the light of a deity. 


a a 
MUSICIAN OF MOGADORE. 

The queer old fellow delineated upon this 
page, diligently sawing away uponhis rude but 
not coualen instrument, has all the sober 
and oriental expression of countenance which 
is so peculiar in the East. The readers of the 
Dollar Monthly would hardly appreciate his 
music, neither would the people of Morocco 
appreciate Jenny Lind, or little Patti. A re- 
cent traveller speaks of these itinerant musi- 
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JEWISH MUSICIAN OF MOGADORE. 


cians of Mogadore, particularly on the ocea- 
sion of a wedding, at which he was an invited 
guests He tells us that he found the bride in 
her best apparel seated on a bed surrounded 
by her companions and friends. Accordin 
to the custom, she kept her eyes cl an 
appeared to take no notice of the festivities 
go ng on around her in honor of the a pa 
While,” says he, “she is thus crouched, and 
hidden, as it were, on the huge bed, the rest 
of the room is occupied by a long table, 
around which are seated her relatives and 
friends, busy in eating and drinking. In the 
courtyard of the house an immense crowd is 
assembled; the upper galleries, the chambers, 
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the staircase, are given up to the guests, who 
compose almost a whole town. At one of the! | 

to which I went with all the world, 
If the passage in the street and the inte- 
rior of the courtyard so thronged, that it was. 
with the utmost difficulty I could enter. 
musicians were leaning against one 
wells, and the whole courtyard was fill 
spectators. On one side were the Jewish wo- 
men in full dress, with a heavy piecé of cloth - 
on their heads, worn transversely @ver a very 
high and graceful turban they always\wear at 
weddings. On the opposite side were several 
Moors of distinction, standing or sitting, who 


rotection. The Javanese are of the Malay 
family, and short, thickset and robust. Many 
of the women, however, have very elegant and 
| figures, which, from the free and un- 
constrained character of their costumes, are 
allowed full development. It is presumed 
that the Hindoos, at an early period, settled in 
the island, as Hindoo monuments of antiquity 
are found. The religion is Mohammedan, 
mixed with Buddhism. Three dialects of the 
Malay language are used, and they have an 
ancient sacred language, containing a number 
of Sanserit words. They have a national liter- 
ature and translations from the Arabic and 
were thought worthy of gracing the nuptials | Sanserit. The Javanese are superior in civ- 
with their presence. It is difficult to form an | ilizationto other natives of the Indian Archi- 
idea of the racket the musicians mad¢ with | pelago. 
their voices and instruments. They pitilessly 
scraped a sort of two-stringed violin, peculiar THE STATUE OF FRANKLIN. 
to the country, which gives forth a noise: : 
rather thanasound. They hadalsothe Moor- |} The last of our series of illustrations for the 
ish guitar, which is an instrument of gracéful To month represents Greenough’s statue 
form, the tones resembling those of the mando= |} Of Franklin, heretofore placed just before the 
line. Add to this the tambourine, which ac- | City Hall, Boston, on the School Street side, 
companies all the songs. But these songs, or | but now temporarily removed during the erec- 
rather screams, are the stunning part of the | tion of a new edifice for the city officials in 
concert ; their monotony contributes to render place of the old hall. There is nothing arti- 
them wearisome. The dancers who move to | fieial or constrained in the attitude of the 
such music are all females, the gravit of the | statue. Franklin is represented oe on his 
men them the exercise. who | Staff,in the dress that pictures and descrip- 
have been in ers, know the style of danc- | tions have rendered so familiar to us, mabing 
ing common to all oriental countries. As it | down from his position with a benevolent anc 










¢ postures and contortions, with | intelligent expression, that satisfies the popu- 
scarcely any change of feet, it is to per- | lar conception of the man, and is at the same 
Seem dleiileiian atv dod oe sbeciecees time true to facts. The figure is so natural 


ae een ofthe dancers has fa 
short performance, the pres- 
their interest 


ent seek for money, to testify 
grat ication.” 
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DANCERS OF JAVA. 
On page 281 is a very curious and interest- 


and life-like that e almost expect it to move 

as you gaze on it. It must have been con- 
ceived in an hour of genuine inspiration by 
the young and talented artist who produced 
it. The inau tion of this statue, and the 
moving of it in place to the public eye, was 
made a most famous gala day in Boston. 




















; . $e 
ing illustration, representing a pair of female 
dancers ¢ rt ne interior of Java. The title of MERCANTILE HONOR, 
dancers voul¢ ardly seem to apply to these It might tempt one to be proud of his species 
oddly dressed females, since it is less.with the | when he looks at the faith that is put in him 
feet than with the body that they perform, all | by a distant correspondent, who, without one 
the movements taking place from the knee other hold of him than his honor va to 
upwards, ihe songs accompany these | him the wealth of a flotilla, and sleeps in the 
pantomimi er for the most part, im- | confidence that it is safe. It is, indeed, an 
sed on every d ription raid some- | animating thought, amid the gloom of this 
have reference to the lookers-on, 


world’s vity, when we behold the credit 
which one man puts in another, though sepa- 
rated by oceans and by continents; when he 
fixes the anchor ofa sure and steady depen- 
dence on the reported honesty of one whom 
he never saw; when, with all his fears for the 
treachery of the varied elements through 
which his property has to pass, he knows, that 
should it only arrive at the door of its des- 
tined agent, all his suspicion may be at an end. 
We know nothing finer than such an aet of 
homage from one human being to another, 
when, perhaps, the diameter of the globe is 
between them; nor do we think anything so 
signalizes a country as does the honorable deal- 
ing of her merchants. All the glories of state 
policy and native valor are far eclipsed by the 
moral splendor which commercial faith and in- 
tegrity throws over the name and character of 
a nation.—Chalmers. 
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1 personage happens to be present. 
auty of form and suppleness of limbs, 
> to the inhabitants of Java, give to 
and highly picturesque repre- 

ty W is not devoid 


1a y be are composed in honor ofa distin- 


Jay chiefs, whose wives on 
ey that one can most 
ele 


poaet ce ofthe dancers. The 
siuging with which they accompany their ac- 
tions, considered musically, has no preten- 
sions to harmony; the notes are brought out 
ina nasal tone, which is the fault of all Asiatic 
nations in their chants. They sing from the 
head, es the natural voice of the women 
of Java is softand clear. The Dutch are the 
possessors of the island of Java, but several 
native States exist in the interior under their 
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[ontorwaAL,) a And with some loved one roam 
I LOVE THE HOUB OF NIGHT. - The flowery hills and plains 
ole — | Around my early home; 
BY J.-WILLIAM VAN KAMER: |, ., + | | The friends of youth are with me, - 
eu a Friends now passed away— 
Lieve the haar of | | | Dwellers in the land above, 
When stars ‘oth aboye,. | —_ Where shadows never play. 
And evening zephyrs whisper, |. sae oh = 
Whisper low of love: oe a = 
Whisper of a brighter home — . [omens] 
Prepared for all the trae— ‘ THE HAUNTED HOUSE: 
A home of peace and happiness . ed, © OR, ; 
Win ease ce ... | |. A 8I8TER’S LOVE. 
With balos oendebeir head, S| BY SOHN Boss rx, 
Of semen heavenly _ 
7 1 | .*Do you call that a haunted house, uncle ?” 
I love the hour of night, | Fao, a “Certainly I do, and doesn’t it look like 
When soft and gentle light ... 2 one ?” 
From evening’s queen is shed | “It seems lonely and neglected enough. 
Upon the face of nature bright; _- | It has been a fine old house, too, some day, 
When round her silvery ferm _. , | with those huge chimneys, and that gateway 
Folds of fleecy clouds and dine -and garden. Draw up a mo I I 
Fall gently, and the stars 7 = » 8 " De ee moment Eieete 
Her humble subjects Ae | _. .,, | Want once more to look into that garden. ° 
Bew down before her throne, _ -., | Thank you. A very fine old place.” 
And nightly homage pay: We were bowling along, my Uncle Caius 
Till streaks the eastern hepiaom = «=~. «.,_:| 20d I, through one of the loveliest of lanes; a 
The golden beama of day.: ae silver. river close upon our right, hidden but 
- by one swelling meadow.: To our left, amon 
T love the hour of night, _ | elms and yews, a tall, paki or 
When all fs hushed and still, . | house stood, brick-built and mossy, but not 
And falls updén the quiet air d ee 
The m ‘of the Fill, ecayed. I do not remember that there was 
As creeping "long ite winding bed one single sign of dilapidation in. ita broad 
Of pebbles pute and white, - _ |} front, one window unglazed, one stone dis- 
It dances neath the chastened beams placed; yet a singular air. of loneliness and 
Of.Lune’ssilverlight; 8 —«_—- | gloom hung over it. It was deserted and 
And mirrors in its crystaldepths =o 5 neglected; not a chimney of the two huge 
Night's glittering atarry train, 7 stacks gave out a curl of smoke, however 
That spangles o'er the curtain blue, , | small; not one window pened its mouth for 
Which hides fair heaven’s plain. ©. | fresh air. The untended garden was a very 
ce . | paradise of weeds, where.with richer soil than 
: po ae Pies usually falls tp their lot, they spread. and 
From this sed world below; _ | yoamed, and fattened, choking and hiding 
It burate its bonds of clay, . | what might remain. of older and fairer 
And wanders mid the realms ., | growths. A few blossoms here and there 
Unecanned by mortal sight,.. 1, | peeped through towards sunlight, with sickly, 
And holds communion sweet, bewildered gaze, and in one corner a group 
With gem-eyed stars of night; of white lilies held aloft their flower-children 
ee with si apad na 2 thy A above the heads of a crowd of weed-compaa- 
ene wee ee Ores _. | ions, .Not far from these a straggling rose 
spd whisper airy the trees, bush displayed its crimson buds, 
erent 0 y by. if toes tee Why did that garden haunt me through the 
love the hour of night; pao ee 4S day ?. Why did those lilies and roses follow 
"Tis then I wander sade . _. | me inte the very centre of the quiet, prosaic 
Through the dim aisles of time, - | litde town of B——, to which my uncle’s 
And tread the flowery track. |, | buggy conveyed us? We shall ge by-and- 
@f childhood once again; by. | © 
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The business of my uncle finished, we rode 
homeward on a calm July evening, and I 
much enjoyed the quiet and the thoughts it 
invoked. My contemplations were disturbed, 
however, in a while, by the voice of my uncle 
apostrophising the house, and by his drawing 
in the reins as the gray shied at some flitting 
shadow across the road, and threatened to 
turn his steady-géing trot into a gallop. 

“Now, what wes the beagt srighteged at, I 
wonder ?” was my uncle’ s next speech, partly 
addressed to me, partly to himself. 

The dark, cléat-cut shadow of the old house 
we had passed in the morning was just before 
us. Its presence suggested to me a cause, 50 
I ventured to say: 

“Perhaps he caught sight of the ghost of 
the haunted house.” ' — 

“Ghost? No, nothe. It isn’t a ghost to 
be seen by a horse’s eyes. But I see you re- 
member what 'I said about the old house, 
though you needn’t look at it so much. It 
isn’t much of a place. 
son in a hundred who would notice it. I re- 
member when it looked very different, long 
before you were born, my boy.” 

“Was it haunted then ?” 

“ Not as it is now.” Here my uncle‘sighed. 
“A changing world! ah, a changing world! 
A merry place it was dnce, but that is ail 
over! Ah, well—and you want to know all 
about it, I dare say—and I’ve no objection to 
tell you. It may be useful. But what am I 
saying? Who ever did take warning? For- 
ty years ago—is it so much? No, perhaps 
thirty-five, then—I knew a young lady fiving 
at that place, her name was Dora Langley, 
one of the finest girls in the country. Now 
don’t suppose that I mean by that, that she’d 
rosy cheeks, and fine black or blue eyes, and 
long ringlets, and all the etceteras you young 
people string together, when you’re talifing or 
thinking of a fine woman. She'd none of 
those things, and wasn’t what fs called a beau- 
ty, any way. She was tall and well made, and 
had a cheerful face, and a springing step when 
I first knew her. She was mistress of the 
Grange. Father and mother had died not long 
before, of fever, and she was left, the oldest of 
these, quite alone in the world. Dora was in 
mourning when I first saw her as I rode past, 
standing close to the garden gate, with’ one 
hand on her young stster’s shoulder, in a pleas- 
ant, half-protecting, half-caresting fashion. 
There was’ something in the glatce of her 
eyes that at ‘once interested me—an expres- 
sion of goodness, I suppose I should call it 


There’s not one per-— 
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now. A day or two afterwards I was called 
in to attend the sister for.a sprained wrist, and 
Dora and I had a conversation together. 
Several times in the course of the year, my 
services were needed at the Grange, for one 
reason or another, and every time I came 
away with a higher opinion of Dora Langley. 
Don’t run away with the notion that f fell in 
love with her. I had already done that with 
another young lady, an old school-fellow, too 
of Dora’s. It was one great topic of interest 
with us, this of my attachment, to Miss Spence. 
In a while I became something more than 2 
mere acquaintance to her, and she told 
me her troubles and joys, hopes and 
fears, very much as she might have done 
to a sober elder brother. Perhaps this came 
about more naturally, as her own brother Jas- 
per was still away. He was, however, to 
come home very soon, and Dora never wear- 
ied of repeating to me what a good, .dear 
brother he was—how kind-hearted, how live- 
ly, and what a delight it would be to herself 
and Rosamond when he should come and live 
with them permanently at the Grange. 

“ After a time Jasper returned. There were 
soon merry doiugs at the Grange—dances in 
the long drawing-room, dinner parties, and 
fishing and boating parties in the river. Jas- 
per was fond of society, and liked to have 
friends about him. Rosamond was growing 
up, and every day becoming more beautiful 
and attractive; but Dora was not a bit jealous 
when her sister became the eentre of attrac- 
tion. The young man was much attached to 
both his sisters. Dora’s pleasure was in mv- 
sic, and scarcely a week passed without a 
concert in the musi¢ room; and thus a year or 
two sped away. . | 

“My practice gradually increased, and I 
had less and less time to spend with the Lang- 
leys. I heard, however, of them very fr- 
quently. The young squire was beginning to 
be known at the hunt, and kept a pack of 
hounds himself. This naturally made him 
spend less time at home with his sisters, and 
more with the jovial getitlemen around him. 
The little music parties became ‘less frequent, 
and in their stead Jasper attended dinner par- 
ties and suppers at the head hotels near. This 
was not a good change, and I was. sorry to 
hear it, knowing how Dora would miss her 
brother’s company; though I did not express 
my sorrow, for it was reckoned gentlemanly 
and right that a young gentleman Itke- Jasper, 


with plenty of money, should spend his even- 


ings in gay society, rather. than be what is 
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called moping at home. He was a landlord, 
too, and had a great wish that all his tenants 
and working people should: do well and be 
happy. So he had meetings at the village 
tavern, where there were talks on drainage 
and improved ways df cultivation. This was 
good and beneficial; but what was not good 
was that at these times he '* stood treat,’ and 
ale and liquor was dealt round to each mah to 
drink his landlord’s health, arid make himself 
merry. Jasper also drank to show his good 
will, and the country papers were loud in the 
praises of so ‘ good and generous a landlord ;’ 
but failed to notice how many of his happy 
tenants went home tipsy, or with confirmed 
passion for liquor, and how he himself was 
gradually getting a love for intoxicating 
drinks, and leading others in the same dan- 
gerous path. The dinners at the Grange, too 

became more and more ‘ gentlemen’s ’ parties, 
where, uncontrolled by ladies, wine wasdrank 
to excess, and gentlemen rolled under the 
table. 

“Such marvellous influence has custom 
on us all, that Dora was not at first disgusted 
by these doings. She did not like them, cer- 
tainly, and thought it was an tnaccountable 
delusion to call such orgies pleasure; but she 
loved and admired her brother so much, that 
for along time she could scarcely have seen 
any fault in him, or be brought to confess that 
he had one. She was to be undeceived! By- 
and-by in the wainscotted parlors, in the 
mornings, were to be seen the spirit decan- 
ters, while a scent of tobacco would go 
through the house. Not long afterwards, 
Rosamond had a slight illness, and I attended 
her. I called one morning to see my patient, 
and found her in the octagonal music room, 
comfortably reclining in an easy chait‘by the 
firefide. Her sister was seated near reading 
to her. 

“‘T am giad to find you so much better, I 
eald; ‘this is a pleasant change from ‘the bed- 
room.’ 

“*O, yes, doctbr,’ replted Dora, ‘we shall 
soon have her well.” 

“But Rosamand was not in a cheerfal mood, 
and exclatmed rather pettishly : 

“‘T shal? never be well while there is that 
horrid smefl of spirits and smoke in tie house. 
And I can hear that man’s voiced again. I do 
so hate him. Dora, take me back to my bed- 
room; I shali be quieter there.’ And hereyes 
filled“with tears as she spoke. 

“Dora soothed her as wellas she was able. 
‘Do try and bear it, dear; you are better here, 
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itrdeed you are, ifyou woul? bittry and’ thin 
of something else.’ 

“But Rosadmotid’ stilt looked didsatisfted and 
unhappy. I asked what mari it was whose 
voice atthoyed her. 

“<¢¥e-iy only Mr. Carter. Hie Nas been here 
rather often lately, and she’s tired of hearing 


‘the sound of his voice.’ 


“* Does he come very often I asked 
again. | 

“* He has been here every dey, I think, this 
week. I wish he would not come 96 much; 
but Jasper has taken quite a fhncy to him. 

“¥ wae sorry to hear this, for I did not Mike 
the character of Carter. He was a lawyer 
who had managed to get hold of considerable 
property in the neighborhood, and had the 
reputation of befng selfish: and unprincipled. 
His feats with the bottle were sometiines mar- 
vellous; for he could drink, as he boasted, any 
man ih the parish’ down. Lynx-eyed, ready 
to s¢ive any advantage, and a toper, hé was, 
indeed, a bad companion for open, unsuspi- 
cious, excitement-loving Jasper. His harsh 


‘voice was heard at intervals from the room 


below. I asked Rosamond if she could hear-a 
little music. 
“*¥f Dora would play very; very iow 
“Dora went to the organ and ‘played a 


‘soothing air with the gentlest teuch. Rosa- 


mond’s tears gradually dried up, and a haif- 
smiflé appeared upon her Soon she fell 
asleep like a weary child, and with subdued 


‘voices Dora and I conversed for some time 


beside her. 
- wey shall have to make a patient: of you, 


~ when your sister is well,’ was my first remark. 


‘You are looking much'too pale; you must 
get out in the alr as soofi as possible.’ 

«=<, no fear for me,’ she replied, with a 
forced sthilé: ‘Tam riot! in’ ° 

«¢ Anxtous, then? §'. 

“* A little.’ 7 

“<That ts as bad—I might say Roce I 


‘have no mi¢dictne for anxléty; so don’t 'en- 


courage such 8 bad contpanion. You heed 
not be anxtous about your slater, she wit soon 
be well.’ 

“°T know it; but’ it'ls not Rosamond that 
makes me anxious: , 

“<Who then? Jasper? Nothing wrong 
with him, I hope ?” 

“She hesttated. = 

**Pon't be afraid’ to’ tell’ me. I think I 

know what you mean. I have heard.” 

“¢ About last night # 

“¢ Yes,t News soon flies, over the village. 
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The news I had heard was, that Jasper, re- 
turning home in a state of intoxication from 
his friend Carter’s, had met, and grossly in- 
sulted the minister of B——. I will not tell 
you the details, they were no doubt much ex- 

aggerated before they reached ts though bad 
enough in themselves.’ 

“ Dora looked startled and grieved. ‘I had 
hoped it might have been kept quiet; and, in- 
deed it is the last thing my brother would 
have done din his sober senses.’ 

“<T know it is. And all the village knows 
the same; so don’t make yourself needlessly 
unhappy. He will make an suey and it 

-will be @ilright again” .—_. 

“Dora sighed. ‘Mr, . Carter is , Juaper’s 
evil genius. He is not like the same since he 
knew him. I,cannot think what possesses him 
to keep company with such a man.’ 

“‘* How did he first get acquainted with him ?’ 

“<‘Atthe hunt, I. believe, He is neither 
low nor gross; how I wish he would give up 

Mr. Carter!’ 

“<Tf Jasper would give up the apirit de- 
canter, Mr. Carter qouldn’t do him much 
harm.’ 

Be Yes, that is just it, doctor, I ace that. 
But he must take a little, you know. If only 
he would keep to that! Why can’t he drink 
moderately, as my father did? He could 
drink a quiet glass and take no harm.’ 

‘-* Why not, indeed? But there is no need 
to disturb yourself... By-and-by your. brother 
will see better, and no doubt will be-as sober 
and regular as your father was.’ 

“<¢JT hope you are a true prophet, doctor. 
But don’t you think he is injuring his health ? 
He is often complaining now, and when he 
first came home he was never ill,’ 

“<T will question him, and see to this,’ I re- 
plied; ‘but he will not seriously injure his 
constitution, I trust, though he does drink 
rather hard just now.’ 

“Yes. For the last fortnight he, haa never 
been home till after midnight, and almost ev- 
ery night has been so tipsy that he could not 

. find his way up stairs without help.’ 

“‘ Bad, certainly, and so I will tell him. 
What has made him drink so much more 
lately ?’ 

“*T do not know, unless it is Mr. Carter has 
tempted him.’ 

“« He is no good companion. But. Miss 
Dora, could you not devise some better amuse- 
ment for him? You are cleyer—he thinks 
much of you—put your sisterly powers out, 
and get him in another track.’ 
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“¢Y wish I could. O, how I wish I could! 
But what can I do? I cannot amuse him 
with conversation as I once could. He does 
not care for my society as he used todo.” A 
tear here took a very silent course down her 
cheek, as not intending to be noticed, but I 
saw it gleam in the firelight a moment. ‘And 


music has very little attraction for him now. 


What can I do?’ 

“J donot know what I replied, or whether 
I replied at. all, for we were interrupted by the 
sounds of noisy footsteps ascending the stairs, 


and Jasper entering the reom in a boisterous 


way, waking Rosamond, who looked round 
startled, every nerve jarred by the uproar. 

“*« How are you, Hopkins, my boy—how are 
you? What are you doing in this close room? 
You and Dolly talking? Ah,I see. And Ro 
sey—give us a kiss, my girl’ 

“ He stooped over the back of Rosamond’s 
chair, and gave her a rough kiss. She looked 
ready to faint at the ill-scented salute, for he 
smelt strongly of spirits and tobacco; but she 
said nothing, only looking beseechingly to her 
sister for protection. 

“Dora responded to her appeal, and put her 
hand on the arm of the easy chair, saying to 
her brother : | 

““* Rosamond’s very tired this morning, Jas- 
per. Don’t disturb her, please.’ 

“Tired, is she? She’s tired of sitting 
moping here, that’s all. I know what'll set 
her to rights. Ishall order out her pony, and 
she and I'l) have a scamper. I want some 
fresh air, and I’ll have some.’ He went to 
the window, opened it, and shouted out, 
‘Here, George, George, get the pony ready! 
Do you hear? And the old bay mere for me, 
George.’ 

“J interfered now, and after some expostu- 
lation, induced him to go down, and give up 
all thought of a ride for his sister that day. 
He returned below to his friend Carter, who 
had had the good sense not to follow him up 
stairs. 

“* You , said Dora, mournfully, when 
we had soothed Rosamond, who had burst 
into a passion of weeping at her brother’s de- 
parture, ‘ you see how he too often is now. It 
is very seldom I can get a quiet, rational,word 
from him. When he is sober, then he is 50 
low and melancholy, that he will hardly speak 
at all, and complains of headache and indiges- 
tion. JI am quite sure, doctor, it is time you 
interfered for his health’s sake. He’l) hear 
you. Do go and persuade him to take only 
one glass a day.’ 
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“<T will try. Good morning, ladies.’ 

“My words were promising; my perfor- 
mances I knew, even before I left the house, 
could be but trifling. How could I hope to 
arrest a drunkard in his career by the plea of 
health? Nevertheless,I tried. In afew days 
I had a good opportunity, for Jasper was 
taken seriously iff; he sent for me. At his 
bedside, whence once more coo! and calm, re- 
leased from the effects of his evil demon, 
drink, I talked with him, perhaps as wisely ag 
I knew, but on the whole inefficiently, for I 
did not entreat him to put away entirely all 
exciting drinks from his sight and taste. 

“*T know all you are going to say,’ he in- 
terrupted me at length. ‘It’s of no use, doc- 
tor. You should have told me al! this, a year 
ago. I couldn’t live without it now.’ 

“It was not long before it began to be whis- 
pered about, in first one coterie, then another, 
that young Jasper Langley was making too 
free with the bottle. Some only laughed at 
the news; others said, ‘ What a pity—so fine a 
young man! So like his father, who was the 
model of a gentleman. And what a trouble it 
must be to Miss Dora!’ And ina while, as 
his excesses became more and more apparent 
to the world, some of the gentlemen who had 
been on such intimate terms with him, fathers 
of families, and old gentlemen of standing and 
wealth, withdrew from his acquaintance, or 
tarned on him a cold glance when he accosted 
them. And yet these same elderly gentlemen 
had been among those who drank with him at 
the head hotels on various occasions, and had 
laughed at his first green attempts to vie with 
them in the quantity he could gracefully carry 
away. If I must tell you a secret, which, 
however, was none to their families, at this 
very time of their indignation with poor Jas- 
per, they not unfrequently became boozy after 
dinner, or in the evening by their own fire- 
tides, but always in'a quiet, respectable fhsh- 
jon, you perceive. That was quite a different 
affair, 

“Jasper felt this much, though he would 
hot own it. His companions became of a 
lower sort. Tired of home, and craving fresh 
excitement, he went frequently to London, 
became intimate with gamblers, introduced 
to them by his friend Carter, and spent his 
evenings in scenes and places I will not name. 

“It was not all down-hill, however. Now 
and then Jasper would take a good resolution, 
and spite of what he told me, that !t was too 
late, buoyed himself up with the thought that 
he would begin a better life, and exist in 
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nobler fashion. I was very hopeful at one 
time, and congratulated Dora on his improve- 
ment. ‘I have done at last, Mr. Hopkins, 
what I ought to have done, or tried to do, 
long ago. I have persuaded Jasper to let me 
put out of the house alt wines and spirits. 
There is not a single bottle or cask that I 
know of in the cellar; my cupboards are free, 
and I will have none brought in. Jasper sees 
his error arid danger now. As for myself, I 
intend never to take another drop.’ 

'“6That is an absurd resolution of yours,’ I 
answered. ‘It does not: follow that because 
ft is bad for your brother, ft is bad for you; 
there is no shadow of a fear you will exceed. 
I know ydur constitution—it _ hurt you, if 
you entirely refrain.’ 

“¢ Not another drop, doctor,’ she dats: ‘not 
if I suffer for tt—and I do not think I shall. 
For Jasper’s sake, I wilt not do it.’; 

“I could not say no to this. I could only 
admire her self-dental. Unfortunately for 
Jasper, about this time he fell in love with a 
rich man’s daughter, a handsome, showy wo- 
man; but she and her father both thought 
money and lands the greatest of gifts. And 
when presently it was discovered by their 
acute man of business in London that Jasper 
had ‘mortgaged his estate to pay gambling 
debts, they turned on Mm the cold shoulder, 
and said ‘No.’ He had been very steady 
while this fancy lasted, but when the: ‘no’ 
was pronounced, was completely upset, lost 
all self-command, and went back to his old 
enemy for ‘ comfort ’—this time.in a desperate 
way, drinking early and late. No more hope 
for poor ‘Dora now! ane oa. health 
gave way. | 

“Tt was a beautiful sabbalight night wher 
I saw Miss Langley again. I had been in In- 
dia two years. I had buried my uncle. I 
was a sorrowful, crushed man, come back to 
English life, to a humbler position than I had 
once expected ; glad to be back, or satisfied to 
be back, for gladness and'I had parted com- 
pany, and one of my first visits was to the 
Grange. ‘ It was evening when I arrived there, 
but that was no matter. Dora had been my 
wife’s friend, was my friend, and I knew I 
should be welcome. I knocked at the door; 
she opened it herself; did not at firet know 
me, but when she did, gave me her hand with 
much emotion. We both I think wept a little, 
silently, remembering the past. I saw she 
was in mourning as I passed the hall, but did 
not ask why; did not even think ofa why. I 
suppose I expected.to find all the world in 
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mourning. I followed her isto the silent par- 
lor, in which the mogn. was shining. She 
asked me after myself. I told her my Indian 
experiences, my loss, my present grief. ‘ And,’ 
I said at last, after a pause, in which I roused 
myself from my selfigh and absorbing sorrow, 
and began to take note for the first time how 
silent the house seemed, ‘how are you going 
on here at the Grange? Mr. Jasper is not 
married yet, I suppose ?’—‘ No,’ she said, first 
in a strange, rigid voice, and then in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘Haven’t you heard?’— Heard ? 
Good heavens! you don’t mean anything bad ? 
You don’t mean to say he is—?’ I hesitated 
to speak the word, though I expected to hear 
the worst, from the strange sadness of her 
manner. ‘Yes, she sald, faintly, ‘he is 
dead.’ ; 

“It seemed as though her heart died in say- 
ing this. Mine sunk within me, though I was 
surprised, when I came to think about it after- 
wards, that it could sink at all. I thought it 
had fathomed the bottom of all sorrow months 
before. I did not speak, and she in a few 
minutes went on in a trembling voice. ‘He 
died only two months ago. Q, Mr. Hopkins, 
I Aave suffered!’ Then she burst into tears, 
putting her face between her hands. 

“J let her cry. I knew it would do her 
good. In awhile she was still again. She 
raised her head, wiped her tears away, and 
told: me how it all happened. Is happened 
the right word? I think not. I will say, 
then, how the murder was done. . 

“<Poor Jasper was worse after you went 
away, she began, ‘I think you had had some 
influence over him, and helped to keep him a 
little in bounds. He was always rather afraid 
of you after the talk you had with him—you 
remember it, don’t you?—and strove to look 
- all right in yopr presence; but I could see, 

nevertheless, that after every fresh irritation 
and he had many just then—the brandy 
bottle was largely applied to. Mr. Carter had 
& mortgage on the estate. I don’t know how 
he obtained it, but I was told, and I fear it is 
too true, that he’d been long wanting our 
land—it joins his own on the Beesdale side— 
and that when he was in London with my 
brother, he persuaded him to gamble till he 
lost a good deal of money. Then he came 
forward, offeriag to lend him money, as a 
friend, on the property, at next to no rate of 
interest. Jasper was glad to take it, and 
never told me of the affair, till at once Mr. 
Carter began to trouble him for the money 
back, against his promise, I suppose. One 
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day I found out what had been troubling Jas- 
per. He was not himself when he told me, 
and had not been for days before. The next 
day I had a long talk with him; he promised 
to give up drink, and I destroyed all the drink 
I could find, in the house once more. He 
promised to amend, and really refrained for 
three months or more. During the time he 
was very kind—just as he used to be—but 
often sorrowful about this time of night when 
the evening drew in. Rosamond had been 
married to Mr. Poole the curate some time 
before, and it was seldom we had her merry 
smile to cheer him up. He missed her, I 
know; but 1 did what I could, and had lively 
company for him. I looked forward to happy 
days once more, for he had made a speech to 
his tenants, warning them of the evils of 
drinking, and promising to set them a sober 
example. 

“* About a month afterwands, as we were 
seated at breakfast, Mr. Carter was announced. 
I trembled when I heard the name, and Jasper 
turned at first red, then white. We both 
knew something unpleasant was at hand for 
us. Jasper went out to him. Soon I heard 
sounds of altercation, that became more and 
more loud and distinct. My brother was 


‘speaking in angry tones, and Mr. Carter re- 


plying in the cool, sarcastic way he had lately 
used whenever he and Jasper met. Afraid 
for my brother, I made my way into the hall, 
where they now were, sent away the servant, 
who was listening, and asked what was the 
matter? Jasper became quiet when he heard 
my voice, and only replied by taking my arm 
and leading me to the parlor, pointing toe 
seat there, and turning the key upon me. I 
heard the hall-door shut with a loud bang! 
and then my brother returned to me. He 
seemed almost distracted—first asking my 
pardon for shutting me up, and then wringing 
his hands, exclaiming, “ We were ruined, and 
no matter what became of us!” And then he 
came to me with tears in his eyes, and asked 
if I thought there was room in the old grave 
for him beside his father and mother. “I 
have ruined you, Dolly,” he kept saying every 
now and then. “That’s what grieves me 
most; for myself, no matter! I’m not worth 
a rush—but you! How could I? My dear 
girl, will you ever forgive me?” Then he 
would clench his fist, and vow vengeance on 
the rascal. 

“* For an hour or two he was in this way; 
never listening to my replies, or seeming to 
heed my tears. I feared be would go quite 
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deranged. But after.a while he calmed down, 
and sinking on.the sofa, became as stubbornly 
silent. 


ing occasionally. 
“¢ And so the weary day caused: Very early 


in the evening I persuaded him to haye some: 
refreshment and go to bed; and lest he should. 


get up in the night and do something desper- 
ate, I lay against his room-door upon the 
landing, The next morning he came down 
to breakfast quite calm—too calm, I thought. 


His eyes were bloodshot, and he looked ten: 


years older; but his manner was perfectly 
collected and quiet. 

“* After breakfast he placed his chair beside 
mine, and we began to talk. I told him I was 
ready to leave the Grange, and share his good 
or ill fortune. At first he did not reply, but 
presently he said, “Ihave resolved to go to 
New York to-day, to consult some smart law- 
yer there ; there must besome plan to manage 
the affair.” He rose up and kissed mein 8 
half-absent way. He was very busy all the 
morniog packing and arranging papers. When 
I asked to help him he would not allow me. 
“0, no, he should soon have done;” and ina 
while he went away. He kissed me, bade me 
good-by, said he should be back in a week, 
and went out of my sight. 

“‘T do not know how it was, but, spite of all 
the possible impending trouble, a strange 
quietness possessed me. The days glided by. 
Bosamond was to pay me a visit on the very 
day Jasper’s leave of absence would expire. 
She knew at present nothing of our troubles, 
and I did not intend she should be ee 
The day she came my quiet of mind gave way. 
I knew not why it should be so, but from the 
early morning a thousand apprehensions, fears 
and difficulties reee up before me. I had no 
letter from Jasper, and began to fee]. misgiv- 
ings. Rosamond seemed very happy; when 
her baby arrived, I was to go over and be 
with her as long as that “tiresome old bach- 
elor” would spare me. It was in this way she 
playfully talked of Jasper. 

“* For six days it had been a frost, and part 
of the time the river was frozen over. To- 
day there had been a thaw, and the swollen 
river burst out of bondage, and flowed past 
our garden wide and muddy. We went out 
after dinner to see it, wrapped up in cloaks 
and shawls, and walked some time by the wil- 
lows near the stream. 

““As we were watching the pieces of jee 
float down with the eddying ripples, Kosa- 


With hjs head buried in his hands, he, 
did not stir for a long, long time, only moan- 
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mond’s eye was attragted to a dark object 
near the opposite shore. She stooped forward 
to see it better, and while doing so, slipped 
with one foot down the soft, muddy bank, and 
might have fallen into the water had I not 
been there. She screamed—I thought merely 
with terror at the idea of her narrow escape ; 
but never shall I forget the look of her face as 
she lifted her eyes upon me, “What is the 
matter, dear? You are not much hart, I hope.” 

“<« Took there!” she gasped out, pointing 
to the object she had been gazing at. I looked 
—how was itI had not seen them before? 
There were two hands, a head, a face, with 
wild hair half over it; but I knew it! It was 
Jasper’s face! He seemed to be staring at 
me ; he seemed even to move his hands, though 
it was but the motion of the water that I saw. 
I sprang forward to seize him and drag him 
out. Rosamond held me back. “ He fs dead, 
Dora—he is dead! Don’t touch him!” She 
screamed, she grasped me tightly, and went © 
into strong hysterics. I called for help, and 
thank God! help came. It was Mr. Poole just 
arrived to fetch his wife home. Ah, that was 
a dreadful night—a dreadful night! How he 
got into the river we could not tell; whether 
he fell in, or threw himself in, In a fit of des- 
peration. Sometimes I fear that was the case. 
He was dead, quite dead; had been dead for 
days. Only one thing seemed to give any 
light as to the cause of his death. In one 
hand he grasped a bottle very tightly; it had 
had spirits in it. We buried him in the 
churchyard by the side of my father and 
mother, and in a week another beside him— 
two more indeed, Rosamond and her baby; 
she never recovered the shock of that night.’ 

“¢ And you are left alone, Dora?’ I ventured 
at last toask. ‘Alone? yes,’ she replied ; ‘ but 
I shall not be alone long. Mr. Carter has 
taken possession of the land. It is all his 
now; but I have begged him to let me stay 
here a week or two longer. It will not be 
long that I shall trouble him.’ 

“ And it wasnot. I saw her no more alive; 
but in about six weeks from that time we 
buried her beside her friends—the fourth vic- 
tim in that house. People said she died of 
consumption. I knew better—it was grief 
that killed her. 

“ And now I leave you to guess, Gregory, if 
that house is not a hannted one forme. Jas- 
per, Dora, Rosamond, ye all stand or glide 
about its rooms, and hover near those willows 
and smothered laurels! Ye all have one sor- 
rowful cry, ‘Good Christians, beware of drink.’” 


id 


ip. 
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[ORIGMHAL.] 
THE MERRY CHRISTMAS WIGHT. 
Air—" Tara's Hall." 





BY P. M. HIGGINS. 


“It is the merry Christmas night, 
And round the festive board ao, 
We meet in friendship’g bonds, with smiles 
That cheer each kindly word; 
And though sad thoughts of bygene days 
May come our breasts to chill, 
Some warm pulsations beat there yet, 
Thet drown our sorrows still. . 


O, better far forget the past, 
Its troubles and its bliss, 
And hoping for a brighter time, 
We'll make a heaven of this. 
With faded joys and buried hopes,. 
That only breathe of care, sf 
’T were useless now to grieve the heart 
While memory’'s busy there. 


But far away are loving ones, 
Who claim our fondest glow; 

A bitter pang my bosom rends, 
To think upon them now. 

From lip to lip our fond names pass, 
We hear not what they say; 

And tears perhaps they'll shed for us, 
Poor exiles far away. 


Then here’s a health to you and them 
Who pine for us at home; 

And here is to the Irish land, 
Beyond the Atlantic's foam. 

May comforts through each changing year 
Their earthly portion be, 

And may the green old isle once more 
Stand proad, erect and free. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


THE COLOR-BEARER: © 
— OR, — 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. 





BY MARY A. KEABLES. 





“ Goop-BY, Kathleen Mavourneen! It’s for 


you and the ould flag that I'd lay me life 
down—and the ould flag needs defenders, and 
it’s not Patrick O’Conner that would shirk his 
duty. Good-by, Kathie swate! 
remember you; and you—I know you'll pray 


for me that the Holy Virgin se ring me: 


safe back to you again.” | 

Sweet Kathie raised her tearful biue eyes to 
the face of the honest young Hibernian.’ She 
tried to be very brave, and not cast a shadow 





I'll always ' 
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over the spfrits of her patriotic lover; and yet 
—eh, it was hard work !—Patrick was leaving 
her perhaps forever, and in a week they were 
to have been married: Patrick was going 
perhaps to his death ; she would look no more 
into his clear, loving eyes, or feel the clasp of 
his strong arms, or rest her sunny head upon 
his broad bosom. Perhaps that brave, gener- 
ous heart that beat for her so fondly would be 
torn by the bullet of the enemy, or those fair, 
carling locks be dabbled by his life-blood upon 
the relentles#, remorseless field of carnage. 
Poor little Kathiel—her ‘heart was too fall. 
She put her round sun-browned arms around 
his neck, and buried her face in his bosom, 
and cried like a very child, as she was. 

“Pat,” she said, at length, “’tisn’t our coun- 
try, why should ye go and fight for another? 
If it: was the mither country in ‘danger, I'd 
say go, with all me heart, but—” 

“ Now it’s not yersilf that’s spakin’, me own 
Kathleen,” broke fn the young man, raising 
the tearful face, and leoking down tenderly, 
yet half reproachfully, into the blue eyes. 
“When we were starving and dying, who fed 
us ?—when we were homeiess, who took us in? 
—when we were naked, who clothed us? 
Americans, Kathie; they gave us work, they 
made us welcome, and gave us room in their 
hearts and their lands. We have stiared the 
prosperity of the dear counthry, shall we de- 
sart her in her trouble? If I was that base a 
coward to the land we love, so base a traitor, 
Kathleen Mavourneen, could ye iver trust me 
to be thrue to ye? wouldn’t ye be afeared I'd 
desart ye when yer trouble come? No, no, I 
can die, but death only comes but once, when 
one does hig duty. Did I play the coward, 
mesilf would die a thousand times here at 
home thinking 0’ me baseness. The ould flag 
has been thrue to me, and a be thrue to it 
unto death !” 

“Fall in, men!” shouted the ‘captain; the 
band struck up a lively march, and the com- 
pany of a hundred tall, manly-looking fellows 
took thelr places in ‘the ranks. All the vil- 
lagers, young and old, men, women and chil- 
dren, had gathered upon the common to wit- 
ness the departure of thé dear ones who were 
going forth in their pure manhood to obey 
their country’s call. Firm was the footstep of 
every soldier,‘and no tears dimmed their eyes; 
though while‘no doubt pride held them back, 
great chokings came up In throats that would 
not give utterance to sobs; tears were not for 
soldiers. God bless them, God guard them, 
they were gone! : 
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* . * * ° el 


“So Company E is the color company?” 

“So I heard.” 

“And Pat is color-sergeant, so, of course, 
he carries the flag. ‘I wouldn’t be in his place.” 
“Why ?” questioned Kathie’s white lips. 
“Well, in my opinion,” sald J ohn Hutches, 
who feasted upon the despairing look of the 
pretty Kathie, “in my opinion, a color-bearer 
is in greater danger than any, other; the ene- 
my always endeavors to shoot down the color- 

bearers—didn’t you know it?” 

“No,” faltered Kathleen. 

“You never need expect to see him again,” 
sald John Hutches; “he’s gone up for good, 
so you'd better give him up, and hear to rea- 
son a little. You remember what I told you 
once, Kathie?” The dark, evil eyes of the 
young man looked searchingly into the girl’s 
face. 

“ And you remember what I told you, John 
Hutches, that I was afther hatin’ ye and de- 
spisin’ ye? Ye’s a coward, John Hutches, 
that ye talk so much about other folks goin’ 
to war, and njver goin’ yersilf!” 

“Ite well you’re a woman,” hissed the bad 
man. “It wouldn’t be well for a man to say 
that to me! As you are so glib with your 
tongue, I'll tell ye a piece of news. J am go- 
ing to the war.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, me, but not as a private, you may bet 
your life! My father’s an old acquaintance of 
the governor’s, and if it will be any satisfac- 
tion to you to know it, I have a quartermas- 
ter’s commission in the very regiment to 
which your devoted Pat belongs.” 

Kathleen raised her eyes and fixed them for 
an instant upon her companion’s face. He 
knew that she was comparing hii with the 
haadsome, noble-hearted lover who had left 
her side a few days before, and he knew that 
he himself lost by the comparison. 

“Of course,” said he, “hating me as you do, 
I shall likely be very kind to your Pat—of 
course !” 

“Youll not dare to harm him!” she ex- 
Claimed, her face blanching, her lips quivering. 

“We'll see who dares.” 

The bold, bad eyes looked threatening and 
Vengeful. John Hatches did go to the war. 

¥ * .@ * * * 

“Sergeant O’Conner degraded !—for what ?” 

“Can’t say; some spite work at headquar- 
ters. The charge was of cowardly abandon- 
ing his colors in the engagement at West 
Mills, Don’t believe it; not a particle of 
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cowardice in O’Conner; and I know he would 
have shielded the flag with his heart.” 

“Strange!” 

“So it is; a good many strange things. It 
is certain that the colors were seen on the 
ground, but he asserts that a ball shot the flag- 
staff off above his hand; and It Is certain the 
flag-staff is broken. His evidence, however, 
is not taken, and one of the staff officers of 
General —— asserts positively that he saw 
him break the flag-staff with his own hands.” 

“Impossible !” 

“So I say, but it is a fact he is degraded. 
Poot Kathleen! I believe O’Conner would 
have preferred death, but he says time will 
show he is no coward, and I am sure no 
braver heart beats in the company; time will 
show his grit, and no doubt redeem his char- 
acter.” % * ¢ 

“ A cold night, Pat.” 

It was Quartermaster Hutches who accosted 
Pat as he was about going on guard. 

“Ts indade, yer honor.” 

“Have something a bit warming, my man— 

something I have for my own personal use? 
Take a swallow or two, ‘twill keep the cold 
out.” | 

‘“‘ Obliged indade, yer honor.” 

“No thanks; I always like to accommodate. 
Good evening, O’Conner,” said the quarter- 
master, after raising the small flask to his 
own lips. 

That night Patrick O’Conner was found 
sleeping at his post. What aggravated the 
case was, that the Federal troops were in 
hourly expectation of an attack. He was 
condemned to be shot! 

a it # a * 
Alas for the brave young Irishman! So 
this was to be the end. Freely would he have 
yielded up his life npon the battle-field; but 
to die thus dishonored at the hands of his 
country’s friends—it was too much. He 
thought of his aged gray-haired mother, how 
she would wring her hands and weep when 
she should hear of his awful fate; he thought 
of Kathleen, and then, strong man that he 

was, he wept like a child. 

“ Ah, Kathie, me darlint, if I could leave 
you an unstained name to be proud of!” 

But what means the noise and confusion 
without? Daylight is just dawning—that 
daylight which would witness his execution. 
He listened; the sound of martial music, the 
booming of cannon in the distance, and the 
sharp crack of musketry—around his tent all 
is confusion. There are cries of affright, the 
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roll of the drum calling the men to form in 
line oP battle, quick, loud cries of command, 
and then groans of distress, sounds of the 
fiercest commotion and strife; he guesses the 
truth—the enemy is upon them. 

His limbs are unbound, and the guard who 
kept watch over him js gone; this is no time 
to think of prisoners. One moment the bugle 
whispers, life and liberty you may gain in the 
melee; then his brave heart determined to. 
strike for his country another blow before he 
died, and for him to determine was to perform. 

Too many times has the terrible battle at 
Pittsburgh Landing been recapitulated to 
need a description from my pen. During the 
entire battle private O’Conner fought with the 
daring and bravery of a veteran. The. dear 
old flag he worshipped floated before him; 
though no longer he was esteemed worthy to 
bear it, he could follow it to a glorious victary 
or a glorious death. 

His colonel, the man who had condemned 
him to death, was twice saved from death 
himself by the young man’s heroic daring; 
and when his company would have filed in 
dismay, because of the slaughter of their ofB- 
cers and the falling of their flag, he seized 
these adored colors, and with a shout led them 
forward, with 

“Arrah, boys, never run! Stand by the 
stars and stripes !” 

And they did stand by them; and Company 
E, without a single commissioned officer, and 
but one or two non-commissioned, fought 
through that last day with the ferocity of 
tigers. Twice was Pat wounded; once in his 
right arm, but with his left, though fainting 


from loss of blood, he still bore aloft the stars 
and stripes. 
* * * * * * 


The battle was over. Colonel —— and 
Brigadier-General G—— were in close con- 
versation—what concerning may be inferred 
from circumstances that took place afterward. 
Upon the ground at their feet lay a man quiv- 
ering In the last agonies of death—it was John 
Hutches. In his dying agonies he had con- 
fessed that guilt which unforgiven he could 
not carry into eternity ; and by his side, kindly 
sympathy and forgiveness upon his noble and 
honest features, knelt the color-bearer. Even 
after he knew the quartermaster’s guilt, that 
through his bribery and treachery he had 
been first degraded, and afterwards nearly 
consigned to a shameful death, his generosity 
of disposition did not leave him; although 
this false friend had put a drugged draught to 
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his lips, not a single feeling of ill-will did he 
hold towards the dying mortal in his last 
extremity. 

General G—— shook his hand warmly. 

“You are a brave fellow,” he said, warmly. 
“Your colonel has told me of your valor and 
prowess. Always show yourself as worthy of 
bearing the flag of our country—it is all I 
ask.” 

What have we to add? Nothing, except 
that the color-bedérer was unanimously elected 
captain of his company, and that now he isa 
major in the Federal army. Of course Kathie 
is proud, as she well may be, of her lover ; aad 
of course they will be married when the war 
is over. She never fears his loyalty to her— 
she knows he is true, even unto death. 





HIGH LIFS. 


Bayard Taylor, while in the Arctic region 
in winter, used to eat a half pound of meat at 
a meal to warm himself. He thus speaks of 
the cold which he endured in Lapland :—‘I 
should have frozen at home in a temperature 
which I found very comfortable in Lapland, 
with my solid dict of bread and butter, and 
my garment of reindeer skin. The following 
is a correct seale of the physical effects of 
cold calculated for the latitude of 65 to 70 de- 
grees north—15 above zero, unpleasantly 
warm; zero, mild and agreeable; 10 degrees 
below zero, pleasantly fresh and bracing; 2 
degrees below zero, sharp, but not severely 
cold. Keep your fingers and toes in motion, 
and rub your nose occasionally. 30 degrees 
below zero, very cold; take particular care of 
your nose and extremities ; eat the fattest food 
and plenty of it. 40 degrees below zero, in- 
tensely cold; keep awake at all hazards; 
muffle up to the eyes, and test your circula- 
tion freely, that it may not stop before you 
know it. 60 degrees below zero, a struggle 
for life.” ; 


——__—_——_ ¢ noe) ———___—_—- 
PROVIDEN LIQUOR. 

A pretty good ed told us concerning 8 
good deacon in a neighboring town. He is one 
of the old-fashioned sort of deacons, and has 
always been in the habit of “taking a litde 
for the stomach’s sake,” but was never known 
to get intoxicated except on one memorable 
occasion. He was then ona visit te Provi- 
dence. The news of the sad affair reached the 
church members, and the deacon was brought 
up for discipline. The deacon explained the 
circumstance in this wise: “ Brethren, I am 
sorry, but it’s not my fault. I daily take half 
a glass of our town liquor, and it does me no 
harm. But that Providence liquor is power- 
ful. It knocked me before I knew it.” The 
deacon was released on condition that he 
would drink no more Providence liquor.— 
Woonsocket Patriot. 





are better made by ill: . 


The by 
rs crushed are sweeter still |—2Rogers. 


As 
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_ [ORIGINAL] . 
O, COME AGAIN! 
O, come again—O, come again, 
And happiness restore ; 
We sigh in grief, we pine in pain, 
To see thy face once more. 


Upon the couch, upon the way, | 
Amid the throng of men, 

We weep and sigh, we hope and pray, 
To look on thee again. 


O, come again—there is no cheer 
In this bereaved place; 

We miss thy smile, we miss thy tear, 
We miss thy loving face. 


Amid the gay who dance and sing, 
Amid the few who weep— 
Mid autumn’s fruit, or flowers of spring, 
_ Thy memory still we keep. 


O, come again—we are alone 
The weary day and night; 

We keep the things that thou hast known 
Forever in our sight. 


Thy chair, thy bed, thy letters all— 
Whate’er was dear to thee, 
We love to look on, and recall 

Thy priceless memory. 


Then come again, and let us know 
Thou lovest as before; 

Give us what most we ask below, 
To see thy face once more. 


We feel that im the sight of thee 
We were supremely blest; 

Ant by thy side if we could be, 
Our weary souls would rest. 


? 
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ONE NIGHT. 





BY M. D. HURLBUT. 





WHEN I was a lad of twelve, our family 
lived at the far West, in a little log cabin, at a 
long distance from any other habitation. Our 
household consisted of my father and mother, 
my brother Mark, two years older than my- 
self, my sister Grace, who was Mark’s twin, 
myself and two noble dogs, large, strong, and 
fierce to strangers, but very gentle to us, 

Ours was a very happy life. We were not 
troubled with much school learning, except 
what was imparted ina very charming way 
by our mother, who had the happy faculty of 
Making study appear like entertainment. 
From our father we learned the arts of hunt- 
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ing and fishing, and we boys could handle a 
rifle as dexterously as our teacher. Grace 
wag a lovely little girl, fond of her broth- 
ers, yet clinging to her mother’s side as 
timidly as a child, and refusing to sleep any- 
where but in a small room, literally only a 
closet, that opened from within a larger one 
where my parents slept. In the day time, she 
would follow us out into the woods, a short 
distance ; but the least sound of anything un- 
usual to her ear, would send her, pale and 
quivering to our arms, and we despaired of 
ever making her brave enough to enjoy our 
wild and restlesss lives. 

So, although missing us sadly, she was 
quite content to stay at home, with locked 
doors, whenever our father and ourselves were 
absent, and keep our mother company. It 
was not often that strangers visited our lonely 
dwelling; but, with Grace, it seemed a fixed 
expectation that we should one day be an- 
noyed, perhaps injured in some way, by un- 
scrupulous men. Her terrors did not dimin- 
ish with time; and at fourteen she was as 
timid as at six—so much so that my father 
thought seriously of removing to a settled 
district, two or three miles off, where we 
should have the society of a few neighbors. 
But we all loved our little home, and Grace 
would not consent to the sacrifice, just to hu- 
mor her idle fears, she said. 

One night, just at dusk, when we had sat 
down to a plentiful supper, which had been 
kept more than an hour for my father to return 
from the next town, where he had been selling 
an immense quantity of hops, and for which he 
had gone to receive the money, we were some- 
what disturbed at the entrance of two stout 
men. Had they come in my father’s absence, 
I believe Grace would have died with affright. 
As it was, her terror and alarm must have 
been sufficiently manifest. She eyed the 
strangers closely, her face growing whiter 
every instant. The men asked for food, and 
my father hospitably invited them to partake 
of gur supper, They ate enormously, and 
drank large quantities of cider. They were 
not at all good looking, and their eyes met 
frequently, as if conferring silently upon some 
subject which they had before spoken of. At 
least, such was the impression which Grace 
conveyed to Mark and myself in a hurried 
whisper, when we had all escaped from the 
room. 

“©, that father would see it as Ido!’ she 
whispered; “ but he will only call it my fool- 
ish fears. I wish he would come out,” she 
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added, with a quivering lip, “that you might 
coax him into watching them.” A moment 
after, she turned still paler, as she said, “O, 
Mark, Robbie, think of the money! O, that 
is what they want. They have followed father 
home to rob him!” 

Her agony was now 80 great that we feared 
she would faint. We assured her that we 
would not go to sleep for the night, if they 
stayed, as we supposed they would, as we 
knew father would not refuse them a lodging 
by the kitchen fire. Our rifles were already 
loaded, and were in our own little room which 
led from the kitchen, the door being close to 
the fireplace. 

As we anticipated, they were to sleep there. 
Father, mother and Grace retired, and the 
men stretched themselves on some bearskins 
before the hearth, on which blazed some knots 


of wood, illuminating the rough ceiling. 


Their own rifles were placed near our door. | 
It was not long before they slept heavily. 
Mark, who had left the door ajar, now reached 
out hia hand softly for one of the rifles, from 
which he noiselessly removed the charge. 
The other soon shared the same operation. 
Our eycs were kept open unwinkingly until 
twelve, when one of the men awoke. Mark 
and I were snoring powerfully at that time, 
which seemed to re-assure the villain, for he 
touched the other with his foot, and said ina 
hoarse whisper: — | 

“ Now is our time! Take your gun, while 
the boys sleep, and make sure work of the 
others.” 

The others! O, Heaven, who were they? 
Our beloved father, our dear, beautiful moth- 
er, and the sweet sister, without whom, we 
could not live—were they all to be sacrificed 
to these horrid wretches? We saw them ap- 
proach their door stealthily. It was barred 
from within. Grace had told us she would do 
it herself, as father was so careless; and we 
had told her, too, where to hide the money 
which we knew he would place in an unlocked 
drawer, as was his custom. We knew that 
her eyes would be as sleepless as our own. 

The men uttered a whispered curse when 
they tried the door. Their rifles were in their 
hands, and one proposed, loud enough for us 
to hear, to go out and fire into the window of 
the bedroom. 

“You are a fool,” said the other. “ Even if 
you could hit him, which there is not light 
enough for you to do, you run the risk of rous- 
ing the boys, and you saw that they had guns 
as well as we.” 
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“We can kill them first with our knives,” 
was the reply. “They ean be disposed of 
without noise. You hear how soundly they 
sleep.” 

Our rifles were already in our hands. We 
opened the door wider and fired. One drop- 
ped instantly, and moved no more. The 
other staggered and fell, wounded in tHe right 
shoulder. Mark sprang to thé drawer in 


| which mother kept her clothes line, and bound 


the latter to a heavy oak table, while I went 
outside to Grace’s bedroom window. I tapped 
on the glass, but she was, I knew, too much 
terrified to open it. She would, of course, 
think the men were breaking in. 

“ Grace, oe, unbar the door. There is 
no danger now.” 

I was imprudent, I know, for ‘there might 
have been accomplices near who could hear 
me. I did not think of it then. She did my 
bidding, and came out into the room. She 
had not been undressed. She looked at the 
men with loathing, but with no surprise. 

“Brave boys!” she said. “No, I will not 
call you boys, but men.” She was going on, 
when she received a glance from the wounded 
man that again froze her into terror. “ Mark, 
Robert, look! He has untied the rope with 
his teeth !”’ 

At her words I raised my rifle to shoot him. 
Mark put his hand on my arm. | 

“No, no, Robert. His death is not needed. 
He must be given up to punishment. Stay, I 
will ride over to Conway and bring the con- 
stable,” he continued, tying the rope again, 
firmly. “Grace, you must wake father, and 
tell him to come here and guard this man. 
Until he comes you and Robert can watch 
him.” And the brave, boy, seizing his gun, 
was soon galloping off after the officer. 

» It is impossible to describe the emotions of 
iny father and mother on coming into that 
room and hearing my relation of the events of 
the night. My father embraced us tenderly, 
promising never to call our courage in ques- 
tion again—not even Grace’s—for I told him 
her share of the adventure. My mother shud- 
dered when she knew how near we had all 
been to death while she was sleeping quietly 
in her bed. : 

Before we could have reasonably expected 
him, Mark was back again with the officers of 
justice—a magistrate and constable. Before 
they came, my father had bound up the man’s 
wound, although he resisted stoutly; prefer- 
rng, perhaps, to die than to be brought to 
justice. He confessed that they had watched 


, ONE NIGHT, 


my father from the moment he received. the 
money, and had dogged him home, keeping.a 
short distance behind him. The other man, 
he said, was in favor of an attempt to knock 
him from his horse, but the speed of the ani- 
mal, and the sight of a stout rifle carried by 
his rider—for he never rode unarmed—pre- 
vented him. He confessed that their object 
was to murder the whole family; that they 
had seen Grace’s look of aversion and terror, 
and had detérmined to put her out of the way 
as he expressed it. It seemed that they be- 
longed to a gang who had committed a great 
many crimes, although he declared that this 
was the first time that he had joined them for 
this purpose. s 44 
It was a great relief to us all when he was 
carried off, and the dead body disposed of; 
and I assure you that my father made no diffi- 
culty of acceding to the united persuasions of 
my mother and Grace, to remove to some less 
lonely abode. Mark andI grew up, strong, 
hardy men, and Grace a lovely and distin- 
guished woman; but to this day, she watches 
and guards her house, a perfect female Argus, 
hearing every footstep through the night, and 
keeping her husband’s rifle close to her 
bedside. he 





The narrator of this story was a gentleman, 
at whose house in Washington I had been 
staying for several days. It was a dark, rainy 
night in November, and we were all in the 
right state to hear wild tales. The gentleman 
must have been a very handsome man in his 
youth, and now that he was far past seventy, 
was still hale, active and noble looking. 

“And your brother Mark ?” I asked. 

“Ab, poor fellow! he met with his death by 
Violence, at last, in spite of his bravery and 
courage. He was attacked on the road by 
two villains, and received wounds of which he 
never recovered. He was only thirty when he 
died. He cherished a presentiment of a vio- 
lent death, and never married. Poor fellow, 
poor fellow !” he repeated, in tones of touch- 
ing pathos, as if the dead body of his brother 
lay before him. . 

“ And Grace ?” | | 

“She lives next door. I am too proud of 
my sister, my dear sir, not to show her to you, 
and‘have invited her for to-morrow.” 

She came the next day; asmall, delicate, in- 
tellectual looking woman, with soft blue eyes 
and smooth brow, although, as she informed 
me, she was now seventy-five years old. In- 
deed, she was a most wonderful specimen of 
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advanced age wearing the. aspect of youth. 
She gave me a most sprightly account of her 
youthful adventare, in which ste gave the full 
praise to her brother Robert which he had not 
claimed in his own narration. At any rate, I 
received a most thrilling impression of the 
horrors of that ONE NIGHT. 


’ 





FISH AS. FOOD. 


There is much | ament in fish, ‘little 
less than butcher’s t, weight for weight; 
and in effect it may be more nourishing, con- 
sidering how, from its softer fibre, fish is more 
easily digested. Moreover, there is, I find in 
fish, a substance which does not exist in the 
flesh of land animals, viz., iodine—a substance 
which may have a beneficial effect on the 
health, and tend to prevent the production of 
scrofulous and tubereuwlar disease, the latter in 
the form of pulmonary. consumption, one of 
the most cruel and fatal with which civilized 
society, and the highly educated and refined, 
are afflicted. Comparative trials prove that, 
in the majority of fish, the proportion of solid 
matter—that is the matter which remains 
after perfect desication, or the expulsion of the 
aqueous -is little inferior to that of the 
several ds of butcher’s meat, game or 
poultry. And if we give our attention to 
classes of people, classed as to the quality of 
food they principally subsist on, we find that 
the ichthyophagous class are especially strong, 
healthy and prolific. In no class than that of 
fishers do we see. larger families, handsomer 
women, more robust. and active men, or a 
greater exemption from the maladies just 
alluded to.—Dr. Dacy’s “Angler and his 
Friend.” 43 ie 

i . ® 4 
FRENCH MORALITY. 

A ballet girl of the Grand Opera, Paris, who 
is only sixteen, owes twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Her creditors were about pros- 
ecuting her when a wealthy Russian took her 
under the shadow of his letter of credit on de 
Rothschild. . Her friends urged her to pay her 
debts at once as shadows of all sorts are very 
evanescent. She pouted her cherry lips, and 
said with charming petulance, which types 
cannot say, “Pay my debts when I’m only 
sixteen; and I suppose by the time I’m twent 
you'll be after m ae pay other people’s 
debts. No,no,no. Pm going to amuse my- 
self while I’m yourg; when I get old I'll pay 
my debts.” Poor, pretty, summer’s buttertly ! 
ao know’st not winter !—Saturday Evening 

azette. 





PARADISE. 


Health floats amid eae atmosphere, 
Glows in the frujts, mantles on the stream; 
No storm deforins the beaming brow of heaven, 
Nor scatters in the freshness of its pride 
The foliage of the ever-verdant trees; 
But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ever fair, 

‘ And autumn proudly beara her matron grace, 

. Kindling a flush on the fair cheek of spring, 
W hose virgin bloom, beneath the ruddy fruit, 
Reflects its tints and flushes into love.—SuHELLY. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE BOW SBT IN THH CLOUDS. 





BY Oo. G. W. 





" Emblem of hope, set high in heaven, 

That all the world may see, 

When was thine advent on the earth, 
And whatthy destiny? — - 

When earth wae drowned, and inishe flood. 
All life was in desplir, 

Did God erect thy nidiant form 
In matchless beauty there ? 


Or, till the flood of sin was past, 
Wert thou in cloud and storm 
Veiled deep, that none on earth might see 
The beaaty of thy form ? 
And, when the sin was washed away, 
As by redemption's blood, 
Didst thou, rejoicing, seat thyprelf 
In triumph o'er the flood 2 


God's hand has set thee in the cloude— 
Perchance when earth was made; 

Perchance when all the mighty flood 
God’s great command obeyed. 

But there thou art forevermore, | 
Clothed in the robes of day ; 

So hope, that God bestowed on man, 
Shall shine o’er him-for aye. 





[onIGuTAD] 


GEORGIE STONE'S .TWO LOVERS. 





' BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“O, DEAB!” sighed Georgie Stone, laying 
down the pretty piece of trimson ork on 
which she was engaged. “What a stupid 
place this is! I do wish I could have a genu- 
ine adventure! Here I am, nineteen years 
old last June, and never anything happened 
to disturb the monotony of my existence, 
more than a visit from Aunt Rachel, or a 
sleigh-ride with some one of these dull clod- 
hoppers, round about! I declare, it’s too bad!” 

Georgie’s red lips took on a decided pout, 
and her little white hands strongly suggested 
fists, which would have been formidable wea- 
pons to encounter, no doubt. It was a sad 
case, certainly. Georgie had a perfect right 
to be wretched. Nobody with a heart, would 
interfere with that right. 

An only daughter, petted from childhood, 
the idol of her handsome brother Meredith, 
the well-beloved by her parents, beautiful, ac- 
complished, wilful—as all pretty girls are— 
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with plenty of beaux, and oceans of admira- 
tion, no wonder she was miserable. One sin- 
cere, truthful lover she had, one who had lov- 
ed her since he saw her 4 babe In the cradle— 
but him she could not tolerate, he was only a 
farmer’s son, without romance, courage, or 
sentiment. 

Georgie had not behaved just right towards 
Starr Falconer. There is no disputing that 
assertion. She had treated him shabbily. 
Brought up with him, seeing him almost every 
day, indebted fo him for the thousand little 
nameless trifles which go to make up the sum 
of existence, she had fallen into the habit of 
regarding him as of slight consequence, any 
way; he was always handy in case of the fail- 
ure of some more favored gentleman—but as 
for loving him, it was perfectly ridiculous to 
entertain such an idea for a moment. 

Starr had come up like a man, and told his 
love to Georgie, and she had absolutely laugh- 
ed in his face. She would die, she said, before 
she would unite herself for life to a mere coun- 
try pumpkin raiser. Most young men would 
have got angry, and given her to understand 
that they cared nothing for her favor or dis- 
favor; but Starr did no such thing. He was 
just as cool as though he had merely asked the 
time of day, and been told that the clock had 
stopped. As he was going away, he said, 
quietly: 

“Well, Georgie, I take your word for It, but 
just remember that I told you the time would 
surely come when you would give the whole 
world to unsay the words you have said this 
evening.” 

She stamped her little foot at him, she was 
so angry she could have struck him, but he 
closed the door behind him, and went down 
the path, whistling, “Glory, hallelujah,” and 
brushing the rain drops from her flowers with 
careless indifference. 

Georgie hated him just then. She wished 
he was at the bottom of the sea, or on the sum- 
mit of the Alps; but she wouldn’t want him 
to be dead, because then he wouldn't know 
that she despised him above everything etse. 
She’d punish him thoroughly for his presump- 
tion in making that speech to her. Sorry for 
what she had said, indeed! He would see. 

So afterwards when she met Mr. Falegner, 
she took particular pains to turn up her pretty 
nose at him, and cross the street to avoid step- 
ping in his tracks, if he happened to be on the 
same side with her. 

Somebody, full of philosophy, says if you 
can get a woman to think/about you, whether 
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she thinks favorably or unfavorably, half the 
ground to her heart is secured! We don’t 
believe our sex are quite as frivolous as that, 
but if we were a young maa in love, we would 
rather our lady love would hate us, than re- 
gard us with total indifference. It requires 
an effort to hate one—but indffference Is the 
result of complete apathy. 

Starr did not wither under Georgie’s open 
scorn. He bore it bravely, and made no se- 
cret of his attentions to all the pretty girls in 
the vicinity; and Georgie called him a flirt, 
and thought she benefited the world by the 
assertion. 

A genuine adventure did come to Georgie 
Stone at last. The longing of her life time 
had not been fn vain. Something occurred to 
break up the dullness of her existence. 


The equinoctial storm was of unusual length | 


and violence, that fall; and so much rain fall- 
jng among the hills and gorges where Geor- 
gie’s home was situated, of course followed a 
freshet. The rivers rose to an unheard-of 
height, and every little brook became a raging 
torrent. When the storm abated, Georgie, 
always an ardent lover of the wild scenes 
around her home, wandered off down the val- 
ley, which was traversed by Mad River, to see 
the water stream over the falls. White as 
drifted snow it came rushing down the rocks, 
disappearing for a moment in the depths be- 
low, and then rising again to float along be- 
tween the green banks, on to the quiet lake 
far away in the lowlands. 

As Georgie stood ona high rock, gazing 
down at the wild stream hundreds of feet be- 
low her, the distant whistle of the railway en- 
gine burst upon herear. Simultaneously with 
the sound, she thought of the trestle bridge 
over the river, which the coming train would 
cross as It passed up the valley. Never before 
since its construction had the water been so 
high; what ifthe bridge had been swept away ? 

She sprang from the rock, and with agile 
feet flew down the path. The bridge tas 
gone! A few broken timbers only remained 
to show where the structure had been—all 
else had been carried away by the mad rush 
of water. For a moment Georgie stood para- 
lyzed. It was useless to go for help, for even 
then the low thundering of the approaching 
train could be heard, and a faint gray cloud 
of smoke rose above the distant forest. — 

Only for a single instant did Georgie hesi- 
tate, then remembering the freight of human 

souls bound to certain destruction, her only 
desire was to save them. Climbing upon the 
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jagged timbers yet remaining, unmindful of 
the danger she incurred, she tore off her crim- 
son shawl, and as the train came in sight, 
waved it high in the air. For a little time it 
was unheeded; despair fell over the brave 
girl; but the next moment the sharp alarm 
whistle to down with the brakes, burst on the 
air. 

The signal was seen—the peril was known 
to those on board the train. Instantly the 
speed was slackened—there was a wild and 
hurried rush to the brakes—would it avail in 
time? Would those doomed passengers be 
saved? With straining eyes, unmindful of her 
own impending destruction, Georgie stood 
riveted to the spot, everything swallowed up 
in the intense desire to know if she had acted 
in vain. . 

The hot breath of the furnaces burst over 
her face—there was a frantic cry from the 
watchful engineer, and the locomotive was 
upon her. She felt a sharp blow upon her 
shoulder, then her footing was lost, she rested 
upon nothing. There was a stifling sensation 
of a swift rush through the air, and then the 
cold waters of the river engulfed her! 

When Georgie came to herfelf again, she 

was lying wet and cold on the grass by the 
river’s brink, and some one was wiping the 
water from her face with a handkerchief. She 
opened her eyes and saw Starr Falconer. 

“Where have I been?” she asked, rising 
with diffidulty to her feet, and glancing down 
at her dripping garments. 

“ In the river,” returned her companfon. 

“Well, how did I get out?” She looked at 
him for a reply—his own saturated condition 
answered her. She turned away and clamber- 
ed up the steep bank. He followed leisurely 
behind her, with an expression of pain on his 
face, and his left arm hanging usclessly by his 
side. It had been broken by violent contact 
with a jagged rock, when he had made the 
bold plunge to save the life of the ungrateful 
little Georgie. 

But Georgie did not know this till after- 
wards. Perhaps if she had, she would not 
have treated him so haughtily. She might 
have felt a woman’s sympathy for his misfor- 
tune, and given him a word of comfort. Per- 
haps she might. 

Well, the train was saved. Only the’ en- 
gine went into the abyss, and the engineer, 
with the presence of mind rarely retained in 
such circumstances, had uncoupled it from the 
cars, and then saved himself by a lucky leap 
te terra firma. Several of ths) passengers 
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were injured by jumping from the cars, and | but pressing business demanded his presence 


among those severely hurt, was Atherton 
Sprague, a young lawyer from New York. 

Mr. Stone’s was the nearest house to the 
scene of the accident, and thither young 
Sprague was carried. A serious contusion 
on the head confined him to his bed for a fort- 
night, and during that time Georgie was his 
constant attendant. It was so like a romance. 
Georgie was delighted with being a real hero- 
ine, an@ Mr. Sprague had the best of care in 
consequence. 

This young gentleman was handsome, cul- 
tivated, had fine eyes, and a faultless mous- 
tache—knew how to pay compliments, and 
had seen the world, and by the time he was 
able to go about the house, he was Georgie’s 
declared and accepted lover. 

True, Georgie felt a little eompunction for 
the cold manner in which she had treated 
Starr Falconer, She heard, now, that he had 
broken his arm for her, but what was an arm 
to a heart? and Mr. Sprague’s heart would 
be ruined if she disappointed him. Starr was 
only a good-looking, plodding farmer. Mr. 
Sprague was an elegant gentleman, and loved 
her to distraction ! | 

As soon as he was sufficiently recovered, 
Mr. Sprague left for home, and the lovers cor- 
responded. Such tender, exquisite letters, on 
pink, scented paper as he wrote, and such fer- 
vent epistles as he received in reply! 

Starr grew pale and grave; and Georgie 
experienced, at times, a strange feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, for a young lady who had met 
and accepted her destiny. One day a great 
catastrophe oecurred to the mercantile house 
of which Mr. Stone was the head, by which 
everything was lost, and the merchant who 
yesterday had been a rich and prosperous 
man, to-day was penniless! The sad tidings 
of his misfortupe threw the unhappy man into 
a brain fever, from which he never rallied, and 
eight days after his attack, they wept over his 
new made grave. 

Poor Georgie was beside herself with grief. 
It was her first real sorrow, and all unused as 
she was to trials, she was prostrated by the 
blow, Naturally, in her sorrow, she thought 
much of her betrothed, and longed for the 
comfort of his presence. She wrote to him 
from a full heart, disclosing every painful par- 
ticular, and urging lffm by the love he bore 
her, to come to Lakeville. 

A few days afterwards, the reply came. 
Mr. Sprague regretted sincerely the sad change 
which had oecurred in Miss Stone’s family, 


fhould find it impossible to gratify her. 


in New York; and even were it otherwise, he 
They 
had enjoyed a. very pleasant flirtation at Lake- 
ville—very pleasant, indeed—but by-gones 
must be by-gones, he supposed. Miss Stone 
would please consider herself at liberty, and 
continue to look upon the writer as her most 
attached friend, etc., etc. 

This letter was a great shock to poor Geor- 
gie, but after tho first pain was over, she won- 
dered why she did not feel worse upon the 
matter. And when she had time to look back 
over her brief engagement to Atherton 
Sprague, the knowledge came unto her that 
she had never loved him as she was capable 
of loving. Her fancy had been dazzled—her 
love of admiration flattered, and the fine per- 
son and address of the young lawyer had fas- 
cinated her, but as for true affection, there 
had been little of it. 

The high pride of her nature kept her up 
from the despondency most women would 
have felt in such circumstances, and the reply 
which Sprague received to his letter, was suf- 
ficiently cool and indifferent to nettle his self 
love sorely. 

With her widowed mother, and brother, 
Georgie took up life in earnest. No longer a 
drone, she used the powers which God had 
given her, and surprised herself and all her 
friends, by the development of talents she had 
never dreamed of possessing. She became 
preceptress of the village academy, and spite 
of her youth and inexperience, acquitted her- 
self with honor. 

Mr. Falconer she saw frequently. He was 
one of the examining committee,. and in that 
capacity visited the school at set times. Al- 
ways polite and friendly he was to Georgie, 
addressing ber as a father might in regard to 
her course, but never betraying in any way 
the deep love he had once professed to enter- 
tain for her..: 

A year passed by. Georgie’ s reputation as 
a teacher was established, her brother had a 
lucrative office under government, and the 
cloud of misfortunes that had once enveloped 
the Stones, had partially melted away. 

At this time, the southern rebellion, which 
for some months had been agitating the coun- 
try, assumed a more formidable character, and 
the three months’ troops were deemed insuffi- 
cient for the prosecution of hostilities. Three 
years’ regiments were called for. 

Among the first to enlist was Meredith 
Stone. He could not remain at home while 
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others went to danger for his defenre, he said ; 
and Georgie with many tears, and much pride, 
kissed him and bade him go. It was very 
lonely without him, but other women had 


made greater sacrifices—what was she, Geor-. 


gie asked herself, that she should be spared, 
when all were smitten ? 

Returning one day from school, she met 
Mr. Falconer in the uniform of acaptain. She 
glanced inquiringly at him, for she had heard 
nothing of his enlistment. He stopped to 
speak to her. 

“TI leave to-morrow in the second regiment, 
Will you bid me godspeed ?” 

For the very life of her, Georgie could not 
utter the words he asked of her, but she man- 
aged to say very constrainedly : 

“ Good-by, I trust you will succeed.” 

Then she left him without looking back— 
went home and cried all the evening in her 
chamber. Her mother called her to tea twice 


—but no, Georgie did not want supper, she - 


had a headache, and needed rest. Ah, head- 
ache! How many heartaches are covered 
beneath that plea, old as creation. 

Hitherto, Georgie had taken an interest on- 
ly in one regiment—now she had two to fol- 
low. Every item of news touching the army 
of the Potomac was watched with breathless 
interest. She could hardly wait for each suc- 
ceeding mail to bring the tidings. When there 
was an engagement, and the brave second was 
engaged, she grew faint and quivering when 
she read the list of the slain, and her face 
would light up radiantly when she had finish- 
ed, for his name was not among them. 

A sort of fate seemed to attend the gallant 
second. It was in every action, always in the 
van, always the last to leave the field, and its 
fearfully decimated ranks told but too well the 
story of its valor. 

Spring came round again with its soft airs 
and white blossoms. Early in the season 
Atherton Sprague appeared infakeville. He 
had come out for the benefit of the country 
air and scenery, he said, and the first attempt 
he made to obtain that benefit, was by calling 
at the house of Mrs. Stone. 

He asked, and was granted a private inter- 
view with Georgie. There was much passion- 
ate pleading on his part, and cool contempt 
on hers, and the result was, Mr. Sprague left 
Lakeville, “on urgent business” the very 
next day. 

Of his meeting with Georgie a few words 
will suflice. He had been mistaken, ho told 
her, in thinking it best for they two to dwell 
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apart. Time had shown him that she was the 
only woman who could make his happiness. 
And by the memory of the sweet time when 
there was perfect confidence between them, 
he besought her to take him back, loved and 
forgiven. 

Georgie had been mistaken, too, she said— 
mistaken in having ever fancied that she loved 
him; and he would obHge her by never men- 
tioning that youthful folly again. She never 
had, and never should love Atherton Sprague, 
and begged to bid him adieu. Su he went 
away, humbled and sad. 

A little later, and the news o! the hard- 
fought battle of Fair Oaks reached | .akeville, 
This time the name of Captain Starr I'alconer 
appeared under the head of mortally wounded. 
Georgie was all alone when she read it, and 
well for her that she was, if she cared to keep 
her secret. All through the long, wearisome 
evening she sat pale and motionless in the 
chair where she had read the fatal lines, and at 
last, towards midnight, she crept tremblingly 
to bed, only to lie awake all night, wondering 
if she, too, were mortally wounded. 

A fortnight passed. Georgie hardly knew 
how she managed to get through the monoto- 
nous routine of duties, and then it was an- 
nounced in Lakeville, that Captain Falconer 
was on his way home. He had expressed 
so intense a desire to pass the rest of his 
probably brief life in his early home, that pex 
mission to remove him thither had been grant- 
ed his friends, and in a few days he would 
reach Lakeville. 

He came as expected, exceedingly weak and 
feeble from the effects of his wound and his 
journey combined; but still, with some little 
prospect of recovery. Everybody rushed, to 
see him, all but Georgie. The longing to be- 
hold his face once mare became 60 strong with 
her at last, that she could not withstand it, 
and one evening just at sunset, she went down 
to Mrs. Falconer’s cottage. Surely, she urged, 
in excuse to herself, there was no harm in call- 
ing to see an old friend, who had given his all 
to his country, and was now lying ill of wounds 
received in the glorious service. 

She was a frequent visitor to Mrs. Falconer, 
with whom she had always been a great favor- 
ite, so she entered without knocking, as usual, 
and opened the sitting-room door. The room 
was vacant, with the exception of the tall fig- 
ure extended on the sofas. For a moment the 
visitor hesitated, then stepping softly forward, 
she stood gazing down on the wan face of Starr 
Falconer. He was.evidently sleeping. His 
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eyes were closed, the dark lashes showing fear- 
fully plain on the colorless cheek, and the jet 
black hair contrasting vividly with the death- 
white hue of his forehead. Moved by an un- 
controllable impulse, Georgie stooped down 
and touched her lips tohis. Instantly-his eyes 
started open, his uninjured arm encircled her, 
and he spoke low and rapidly: 

“Georgie, why did you kiss me ?” 

She burst into tears of mingled shame and 
anguish. 

“Let me go!” she cried, bitterly. “You 
said the time would come when IJ should re- 


pent what I said to you. The fact in itself is 
humilating enough without your scorn. Let 
me go!” 

“Never! Now, at last, I will never release. 
you, until we have understood each other 
clearly. Years ago, I asked you a question. 
I asked you to give yourself to me for all time, 
and you answered me no. If I should tell you 
that I love you still, with all the strength of 
my life, and that, be my days many or few, I 
shall take no pleasure in them away from you, 
what would you say tome? Should I be 
made happy or miserable? Speak, Georgie.” 

“IfI could influence your happiness. O, 
Starr, to think how I scorned you once!” 

“And you will repay all you made me suffer 
with your love ?” 

“Ifit would be a recompense,” she said, 
timidly. 

“Trust me for that.” His lips touched hers 
again, and they were promised to each other 
henceforward. 

Starr Falconer recovered slowly. His left 
arm was saved, but it will never be strong 
again, and His health will never be what it has 
been; but life and love are his, and he is 
content. 





MARRIAGE IN LAPLAND. 


It is death in Lapland to marry a maid 
without her nts’ or friends’ consent ; there- 
fore, if one affection toa young maid, 
upon epee thereof to her friends, the fash- 
ion is, that a day is appointed for their friends 
to meet to behold the two young 
a race together. The maid is allowed in 
starting the advantage of a third part in the 
race, so that it is impossible, except she will 
of herself, that she should be overtaken. If 
the maid overrun her suitor, the matter is. 
ended ; he must never have her, it being penal 
for the man to fenew the offer of marriage. 
But if the virgin has affection for him, though 
at first running hard to try the truth of his 

- love, she will pretend some casualty, and a 
voluntary halt, before the end of the race.— 
Travels in Lapland. 


parties run 


GEORGIE STONE’S TWO LOVERS. 


THE MOTHER OF OUR BACE. 


The first woman was Eve, daughter of God 
wife of the first man, mother of mankind, and 
queen of the newly-created world. This wo- 
man was of high nobility, of royal and illus- 
trious descent. A lady from whom all the 
royal lines of earth have sprung. She wasa 
woman crowned with glory by birthright, and 
invested with power by the imposition of a 
mightier hand than any other woman could 
ever boast. Her’s was wisdom, knowledge 
and a The intellect was clear, undim- 
med by folly, unsullied by sin, and not indebt- 
ed to the toils of infancy and child instruction. 
Eve was God’s direct workmanship, the work 
of Him who pours intelligence into the minds 
of angels, and prince of angels, cherubim and 
seraphim. She was Pen and virtue, and 
alone of woman tasted blessedness which 


‘sprang from a state of spotless perfection. 


er soul, created in the image of a righteous 
and a holy being, must have been the seat of 
human perfection, the centre of attraction to 
everything that homed in Eden’s beautiful 
bowers. e smile must have been in her 
eye, the bloom and the dew of youth on her 
cheek, the sunlight of endless life on her brow, 
while the intellectual and moral beauty of the 
soul shone forth in every gesture and move- 
ment of that perfectly organized body, the last 
and highest mate production of creative 

wer. 

The human mind can advance no further in 
its conceptions of the beautiful, than when it 
pictures to itself the character and person of 
the first mother, as she appeared on the morn- 
ing of her creation. She came to be the com- 
panion of Adam, enjoying the favor of God, 
the homage of animated nature, invested with 
authority over the other creatures of God. 
She was beautiful herself, and saw beauty in 
everything around her. As an elect lady, she 
drank from the cup of perfect felicity, and 
must have diffused joy through that Paradise 
over which God and the first created man had 
delighted to crown her queen.— Newburyport 
Herald. 








THE GRATEFUL MILLINER. 


A gentleman from one ofthe provinces, 
went to a fashionable establishment in Paris 
to purchase a bonnet for his wife, which he 
requested the ress of the establishment to 
select for him. The lady selected a very ele- 
gant hat, and when the gentleman inquired 
the price, she answered that it was paid for. 
The gentleman was much surprised, and de- 
sired an “explanation. “Sir,” said the lady, 
“ten years ago you bought some apples ofa 
little girl in the streets of Paris. The poor 
child had not enough to change a gold piece 
you gave her, and when she mentioned that 

er mother was very sick at home, you told 
her to Keep the money till she had enough to 
change it. The little apple merchant now 
stands before you. J have married a rich man, 
and must beg of you to accept the hat as a 
testimony of my gratitude for the gift which 
saved my poor mother from much suffering. 
—Dover Gazette 
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[ORTGINAL.] 
THE HOUSE OF MANY MANSIONS. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





There’s a beautiful land of fair delight, 
Afar from this sad world’s din and strife, 

Where the weary may rest ’neath the sacred palms 
On the emerald banks of the river of life; 

Wherd the tremulous mists ffom the sapphire skies 
Bend lovingly down to the jasper sea, 

While valley, and mountain, and woodland, sleep 
In the shadow of His infinity. 


There, bathed in the light of eternal day, 
Eclipsing the glory of sun and star, 

The city of gold, and the great white throne, 
And the house with the many mansions, are. 

And somewhere there, there are vacant rooms, 
Fitted and portioned by lové's design; 

And death, good sentinel, holds the keys, 
And giveth to each the countersign. 


And we know one day, when the gates of pearl 
Swing noiselessly back in the golden light, . 
We shall greet at the portal the gentle face 
That slipped so silently from our sight; 
We shall clasp again with a tenderer clasp 
The glorified forms of those we love, 
As they smilingly welcome us one by one 
To our place in the Father’s home above. 


There, safe in the mansions of peace and rest, 
Prepared by the dear Christ long ago, 

We may cast the wearisome burdens down, 
That fettered our spirits so below. 

O land of the blessed! O home beloved! 
We sigh for thy fields of fair delight; 

Where God and the Lamb are the light thereof, 
And there falleth no shadow of death nor night. 





[ORIGINAL. ] 


THE HOTEL THIEF, 





BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 





Ir was on oné beautiful evening in early 
summer, that J reached a thriving Western 
town in which I had business. I had my bag- 
gage taken to the California House, a large 
and well-appointed hotel, and also a very 
popular one. 

My choice, however, was not so much ow- 
ing to these considerations as to the fact of 
my being well acquainted with the proprietor 
of the hotel, and also with the principal clerk. 
The former I had known in the East. Willie 
Wardlaw, the clerk, was a more recent ac- 
quaintance, though also one of long standing. 
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When I first wentto the West, [had employed 
him fn my office, and assisted him in obtaining 
an education. He was then quite a boy, but 
very intelligent and well-behaved. 

Feeling a strong interest in the lad, and in 
his widowed mother, whose main support he 
was, I exerted my influence with Mr. Pickett, 
the proprietor of the California House, to ob- 
tain for him the situation which he then held. 
He had occupied the place now almost two 
years, and I was much gratified to learn that 
he had given the fullest satisfaction. Willie, 
in fact, was no ordinary youth. He had im- 
proved his very slender advantages to the ut- 
most, and still found time, amidst the arduous 
duties in which he was engaged, to make 
some progress in mental culture, every day of 
his life. 

“Well, Willie,” said I, as I lit a cigar, after 
coming out from tea, “how are you and the 
California House getting along in the world ?” 

“Very well, sir,” he replied, “ with one ex- 
ception, one drawback.” 

“Why, what is that ?” 

“We are plagued to death, almost, by a 
miserable nuisance in the shape of a hotel 
thief; a perfect torment.” 

“Why don’t you roast him for it?” 

“Well, you know the cookery books tell us 
that there is a preliminary operation, abso- 
lutely necessary in such cases.” 

“ What is that ?” 2 

“Catching. ‘First catch your game,’ you 
know. That is the way the old receipts begin. 
If we could only catch this fellow we would 
soon find a way to roast him. But he is no 
ordinary thief, and is not, I fear, to be caught 
in the ordinary way. He is unquestionably 
the most daring, impudent, successful, mys- 
terious and undiscoverable one, ever known 
or heard of here by ‘ the oldest inhabitant.’ ” 

“Does he steal from the bedrooms ?” 

“Yes, sir. I will give you an example. 
Mr. Burton, a merchant from Chicago, stopped 
here, day before yesterday. We told him all 
we knew about the mysterious thefts, and ad- 
vised him to be careful. We said to him, in 
fact, just what we say to all strangers who 
come to the house. 

“« Give me,’ said he,'‘a room with a door 
which I can fasten securely. That is all I can 
ask of you. If I lose anything, under such 
circumstances, the fault will be my own, not 
yours.’ 

“In addition to locks of the best quality, we 
have had double bolts put to all the doors. 
Some of the doors haye) bars also. That 
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the room in which Mr. Burton lodged was 
provided with a first-rate lock, two massive 
bolts, and an apparatus of chains and bars, to 
open which, from the outside, had every ap- 
pearance of being an absolute impossibility. 
I accompanied Mr. Burton to his room, and 
showed him these anti-burglarious con- 
trivances. 

““¢ Are you satisfied ?’ asked I. 

“¢ Perfectly,’ he replied. ‘The thief is wel- 
come to all he can get from me.’ 

“¢ And you persist in your determination 
not to deposit your money in the safe? It 
would be the safer plan.’ 

«J will risk it here.’ 

“This room had but the one door, tastened 
as I have stated. It had alsoa single window, 
which was securely fastened, on the inside. 
It was in the fourth story, and utterly inac- 
cessible from the outside, even if the window 
had been left open. But, notwithstanding all 
these precautions, from that room, that night, 
Mr. Burton lost a pocket-book, containing 
eleven hundred dollars in money, and other 
valuables.” 

“Where did he leave his pocket-book ?” 

“He put it under his pillow. In the morn- 
ing, it was gone, and not the faintest shade of 
a shadow of a clue left by which to detect the 
means, used for its abstraction. The lock was 
untouched—just as it had been left the even- 
ing before—and so were the bolts, and so were 
the chains and bars. There was not the 
slightest derangement perceptible in any of 
the fastenings of the door or window. Noth- 
ing in the room had been displaced. Not an 
article had been disturbed. That any one 
could have entered the room during the night 
seemed the very plainest and most palpable of 
impossibilities. And yet somebody had en- 
tered it, beyond all doubt; for the money was 
gone, and go without hands it could not.” 

“It must have been some inmate of the 
house, I suppose ?” 

“Undoubtedly. It is impossible for any 
one to get admission, either by day or by 
night, without being seen and known.” 

“And you have had other and similar cases, 
I suppose ?” 

“ The thing has occurred six times, and un- 
der pretty nearly similar circumstances. In 
the first two instances, there were not quite 
80 many fastenings; but still any one would 
have pronounced the money as safe as it could 
well be, anywhere. Inmost cases it was taken 
from the pockets of the sleepers. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s loss was heavier than that of any of the 
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victims who preceded him, though ane man 
had upwards of nine hundred dollars taken. 
It looks more like witchcraft than anything I 
ever saw before.” 

“Tt has injured the business of the house, 
somewhat, I suppose.” 

“Well, not much, I think, as yet. The fact 
is, the thing is so strange, so mysterious, that 
no one can accuse us of neglect or inattention. 
Mr. Pickett has done everything that man 
could do to ferret out the thief, and to protect 
his lodgers. The public know and acknowl- 
edge this, and I don’t think that any one has 
ever found fault with him. But if the thing 
goes on much longer, people will be afraid to 
trust their property in our rooms, of course.” 

Such was the fact, in the end; but for along 
time strangers were so incredulous that they 
would keep their money with them at night, 
in spite of all the representations that were 
made to them. And several such suffered se- 
verely for their obstinacy. 

I remained a little more than a week at the 
California House, and -during that time two 
more of these mysterious abstractions took 
place. One occurred in the chamber adjoin- 
ing my own. In that instance the loss was 
small. But two nights afterwards, more than 
a thousand dollars were taken. The loser had 
been earnestly advised to deposit his money 
in the strong box of the hotel; but he had ob- 
stinately persisted in retaining it, refusing to 
believe it possible that any one could enter a 
room so well secured as his was. The result 
was as I have stated. 

Tt was this man, I believe, who for the first 
time suggested the idea that the locksmith 
who fitted the fastenings to the doors had se- 
cretly contrived them so that he himself, or an 
accomplice, by his instructions, could open 
and shut them again without leaving any trace 
whatever of what had been done. There were 
some who inclined to this opinion, while oth- 
ers maintained that there were burglars ex- 
pert enough to open any imaginable door, 
with any conceivable set of fastenings. 

For my part, I had no theory to offer. 
The thing seemed to me altogether inexpli- 
cable, and I was forced to acknowledge that I 
could make nothing of it. 

I soon afterwards left the place. There 
were, I believe, but few more thefts committed 
at the California House, and for the simple 
reason that there was nothing left in the rooms 
worth stealing. Mr. Pickett took the trouble 
of making a personal application to each one 
of his customers, to whom he gave an account 
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of the state of affairs, and then earnestly ad- 
vised him to leave his money and valuables in 
his care during the night, in which case he 
would be responsible for their safe keeping. 

The mysterious burglaries (if such they 
were) had now become so notorious, that there 
were very few who did not follow Mr. Pick- 
ett’s advice; and there was consequently little 
or nothing left for the mysterious prowler to 
exercise hisingenulty upon. So the fire went 
out for want of fuel. 

In the meantime I had gone to the East, 
_where I spent more than four months. The 
second day after my return to my western 
home, my office attendant announced a visitor, 
and soon ushered in a lady, whose features 
were covered by a thick veil. I conducted 
her to a private apartment, and awaited her 
pleasure. @ 

I was in the habit of receiving a good many 
visits from persons of her sex; but most of 
them were widowed or maiden ladies, past 
their prime, with sharp features and sharper 
tongues, with more or less property under 
their control, and generally so brim full of 
complaints, against somebody or other, that 
the words overflowed in torrents the moment 
their lips were opened. 

This lady, both {n appearance and deport- 
ment, afforded a marked contrast to the class 
I have mentioned. She was neither elderly 
ttor sharp-featured. On the contrary, when 

’ she removed her veil, I saw a face which, if 
not strictly beautiful, was at all events emi- 
nently attractive, and with nothing sharp or 
even angular about it. She could not have 
been over twenty, at the outside, and had all 
the plumpness and rotundity of contour pe- 
cullar to that favored age. 

~ Nor was she overflowing with words, by any 
means. After sitting in silence for a consid- 
erable length of time, she said: 

“You are a lawyer, sir, I believe, and—” 

There she burst into tears. Most ladies 
who consult me do not allow their tears to in- 
terfere with their words, but talk and cry 
simultaneously. With this one, however, it 
was different. She could not utter another 
word. 

My sympathies were aroused, and I strove 
in every way I could think of, to calm her ex- 
cessive agitation. It was some time before 
she was able to speak; but, finally, with a 
faltering voice, she*thus addressed me: 

“Icome to you from WilHam Wardlaw. 
He is—he—is—” ; 

Sobs would find vent, in place of words, and 
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she was again forced to stop. Again I strove 
to soothe and comfort her. 

“Compose yourself, I beseech you,” said I. 
“Willie Wardlaw is one of my most valued 
friends, and be assured, if he needs my ser- 
vices, he has but tocommand them. If I guess 
rightly, you yourself are no stranger, though 
I never saw you before. Am I right? Are 
you not Mary Lane?” 

She nodded her head affirmatively. 

“Then I have often heard of you, and you 
of me. We are old friends. Where is 
Willie ?” 

“ O, sir, he—he Is—in jail.” 

“In jail? William Wardlaw in jail? Mer- 
ciful heaven! for what ?” 

“For stealing—stealing money. But he is 
innocent. It is a base, cowardly falsehood. 
You don’t believe it ?” 

“Not I. I would as soon suspect myself 
of theft as to suspect him.” 

“O, I am giad to hear you say so! He has 


very few friends, very few, who have faith in 


his innocence. And unless 'the real culprit 
can be found, it will be sure to go hard with 
him. A mere acquittal, which left the case 
still a doubtful one, would be as bad as a ver- 
dict of guilty forhim. And things look very, 
very gloomy.” 

“'WilNe had hoped to make you his wife by 
this time. I suppose this misfortune has pre- 
vented him from getting the Riverside Hotel, 
as he expected ?” 

“Yes, sir.” ° 

“Well, well. Don’t be cast down. If inno- 
cence has fair play, it seldom fails to make it- 
self felt and heard. And in this instance it 
shall have fair play.” 

She tried to thank me, but the sobs broke 
out afresh. She apologized for her “ weak- 
ness,” and with a strong effort regained her 
composure. I then asked her to tell me the 
nature of this charge, and how it originated. 

“You have heard,” said she, “of the mys- 
terious thefts or burglaries at the California 
House, last spring and summer ?” 

“Yes, I was there at the time. Can it be 
possible that Willie is implicated in any of 
them ?” 

“They think that he has been the guilty 
party in all thoee cases; but the particular 
crime for which he is to be tried is alleged to 
have been commi at the Franklin Hotel, 
in Westville.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“Well, sir, you know what an excitement 
there was at the California House. Even 
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there some persons maintained that the pro- 
prietor or the chief clerk must know some- 
thing about the thefts commftted at the hotel. 
Such things, however, were only whispered, 
in an underhanded way, and Jt was not till 
afte: he had left the place that Willie heard of 
them. : 

“You know tha: Mr. Pickett sold his estab- 
lishment, and that William then went to the 
Franklin Hotel, at Westville. Thither, too, 
the mysterious thieftuiowed him, and a num- 
ber of depredations, similar to those com- 
mitted at the California House, was the result. 
William was greatly annoyed at this, and Mr. 
Wayne, the proprietor, told him that several 
persons had tried to persuade him that he 
ought to dismiss his clerk, who must neces- 
sarily have some connection with these crimes, 
which were committed only where he was. 

“Mr. Wayne, however, paid no attention to 
these suggestions. He had full confidence in 
William, and at his instance kept his entries 
well lighted all night, and employed trusty 
watchmen to have the room doors constantly 
in view. This plan, rigidly carried out under 
his own eye, soon put an end to the depreda- 
tions. None of the rooms thus lighted and 
watched were ever disturbed afterwards. 

“ But, on one occasion, a political conven- 
tion having been held in the place, the house 
was unusually crowded, and one night a 
stranger was put to sleep with William, in his 
own bed. His room was on the first floor, and 
not in that part of the house which was lighted 
and watched. Every moment of his time be- 
ing occupied, he did not think of saying any- 
thing to the man about the money stolen from 
the rooms. In fact, he had almost ceased to 
think about the thing himself. 

. “When the man rose, the next morning, he 
found his pocket-book gone, and fourteen hun- 
dred dollars with it. He was extremely irri- 
tated and excited, and at once accused his 
bed-fellow of having taken his money, alleg- 
ing, and indeed swearing, that he had re- 
marked to him, after he went to bed, that he 
had a large sum of money in his pocket, and 
wished to know if he thought the fastenings of 
the room could be depended upon; and that 
he Had answered in the affirmative, and thus 
induced him to leave the money where it was, 
in the belief that it would be as safe there as 
anywhere else. 

“ William had had ve e sleep the night 
before, and if such a question was put to him 
at all, it was when he was so nearly asleep 
that he did not comprehend it then or remem- 
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ber it afterwards. But the man would believe 
nothing, listen to nothing. He is firmly per- 
suaded that William has his money, and is de- 
termined to prosecute him with the utmost 
rigor of the law. And this charge has of 
course revived all the old stories which were 
whispered about at the California Huse, and 
given currency to a number of ridicuous inv: 
rications, which, under other circumstances, 
no one would have listened to for a single 
moment. 

“A week ago he was apprehended, and 
after examination committed for tri‘.i, at the 
next term of the circuit court of Haucock 
county, which commences about five weeks 
from this time. At the time of his arrest 
another unfortunate thing happened. Two 
bank notes were found in his possession, which 
the loser of the pgyket-book has recognized, 
and sworn to, as part of its contents. William 
says he received it there in payment for board, 
but it is impossible to say from whom. They 
are two fives; and he remembers very well re- 
taining them, and paying over to Mr. Wayne 
a ten dollar note of his own in their place, he 
having occasion to make use of some small 
notes. His impression is that they came from 
a regular boarder—one of three who paid 
their bills the same day; but which one he 
has no idea. It is somewhat strange that the 
thief should have parted with them, for they 
were so marked and written upon as to make 
it very likely that they would be recognized, 
if the real owner should happen to get a sight 
of them. ; 

“With all this circumstantial evidence 
against him, it is almost universally thought 
that he cannot fail to be convicted. We have 
but little money, and lawyers are very expen- 
sive things. It seems to me that the discov- 
ery of the real culprit is almost the only thing 
which will secure poor Willie’s acquittal, and 
free him from all suspicion. And that seems 
impossible. Our only hope is in you.” 

It must have been a stony heart indeed that 
could have resisted the imploring, trustful 
glance, with which these last words were ac- 
companied. I think that one look would have 
enlisted me in Wardlaw’s service, even though 
I had been a total stranger to him. 

I reiterated my determination to do all I 
could for him, and to put forth as much ener- 
gy in his behalfas if he could fee me like a 
millionaire. I felt confident, J said, that the 
cause of truth and innocence would eventually 


triumph, though I could not tell how. 


I then few lines to Willie, promising 
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to be with him in a few days; and under. 
standing that Mary wished to return to West- 
ville by the next train, I went with her to the 
depot, aust saw her off, 

Mary Lune was the daughter of a deceased 
clergyman, and supported herself and her 
widowed mother by teaching. She and Ward- 
law had been betrothed for several years; and 
a lucky fellow he was to meet with her. With 
all her poverty, she was a treasure, such as few 
are happy enough to find in this bad world. 

As soon as I possibly could, I made my 
promised visit to Westville, which was about 
forty-five miles from my own residence. JI 
found Wardlaw very much depressed in spir- 
its, and not without reason, certainly. <A few 
months before, he had been one of the most 
popular young men in the country; now, 
there was hardly an individual, anywhere, who 
did not look uponhim as an utterly corrupt, a 
moet adroit, and hardened criminal. The cur- 
rent af public opinion was effectually turned 
against him, and even his best friends were 
floating with the tide. 

I spent nearly a week with the prisoner, and 
worked with all my might in preparing for his 
defence. My ownconviction of his innocence 
never faltered for a single instant; but I had 
grave doubts of my ability to induce others 
to think as I did. And even if I could secure 
his acquittal, it was to be feared that it would 
not be such a one as would free him from all 
suspicion. 

In all my previous experience, I had never 
seen an accused person who appeared to think 
80 little of the punishment which would fol- 
low conviction. Compared with the loss of 
character which even an honorable acquittal 
might not entirely prevent, a term of years in 
the penitentiary was a mere nothing in his 
estimation. 

On the last day of my stay at Westville, I 
saw the following article in the Sunderland 
Patriot: 

“BURGLARY EXYBRAOBDINARY. — There 
was committed at the Milburn House, in this 
place, on Wednesday night, the most consum- 
mately skillful act of burglary that ever came 
under our observation. e chambers of the 
above-named hotel. are.all secured by first-rate 
locks, and two strong bolts beside to every 
door. Mr. John C. Warren, of St. Louis, slept 
in one of these rooms on the night mentioned, 
with over seven hundred dollars ia his pocket. 
The fastenings were in perfect order, and the 
room was supposed to be entirely secure. But, 
strange to say, it was entered by some one 


during the night, who abstracted a pocket- 
book con g the money, and withdrew 


again, leaving everything precig@@y as it was 
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the evening before. The sto really seems 
almost incredible; but Mr. Warren’s empty 
rs is but too reliable a witness of its 
tru 


“ There’s the very fellow!” cried I, the mo- 
ment I read this paragraph; “the very man 
that should be in Willie Wardlaw’s place !” 

I took the paper to the jail, and read the ar- 
ticle to the prisoner. Mary Lane, too, was 
present, and I remarked that she seemed more 
than ordinarily thoughtful. 

“ Now,” said I, “ Sunderland is two hundred 
and twenty-five miles from here; but it is ab- 
solutely necessary that I should visit the place, 
and spend some time at the Milburn House. 
It unfortunately happens, however, that I can- 
not possibly go during the two next weeks. 
Our superior court commences its fall term on 
Monday next, and my duty to my clients will 
not permit me to leave it for two weeks, at 
least. Next Monday or Tuesday week, how- 
ever, I will go, even if I should have to leave 
a-cause hal’ i:. d, behind me; and I think we 
may reasonably hope that some good will re- 
sult from the journey.” 

With this assurance I left my two young 
friends at Westville. For the next two weeks 
I was busy, day and night, in matters having 
no reference to their concers. On Friday, of 
the second week, I received a letter, post- 
marked “Sunderland,” and signed Mary 
Lane. The heroic girl had left Westville the 
same day I did, and had gone immediately to 
the Milburn House, where she had remained 
ever since. Whrat she didthere will be best 
learned from the following statement, made by 
herself, under oath: . 

‘‘T had heard that a burglary, or at least 4 
theft, had been committed at the Milburn 
House, in Sunderland, very similar to those at 
the California House and the Franklin Hotel, 
about which so much has been said. This in- 
duced me to go to Sunderland and make 
further inquiries, which convinced me that all 
the mysterious thefts had been committed by 
one and the same person, and that that person 
wae then, or had been lately, at the Milburn 
House. 

“My next step was to go to the Milburn 
House and solicit a place there as chamber 
maid. With some difficulty I succeeded in 
getting the post, and I set about its duties at 
once. These gave opportunities of ob- 
servation wbich I have had in no other 
way, and gave me attess to all parts of the 
establishment, at almost all hours of the day 
and night. 
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“The first thing I did was to scrutinize very 
closely all the frequenters of the hotel. It 
was not long before I discovered that there 
was a man there who had been at the Califor- 
nia. House when the mysterious thefts were 
committed there. Thisman, too, had removed 
to the Franklin Hotel, in Westville, and im- 
mediately after his arrival the thefts com- 
menced there also. He. had afterwards left 
the State, and gone to Sunderland, ta the 
Milburn House. And the third day after 
his arrival a similar crime was committed 
there. 

“ ‘This man, too, was believed by Mr. Ward- 
law to be the pérson from whom he had re- 
ceived the two five dollar notes which were 
afterwards proved to have been part of the 
sum which he himself was accused of stealing. 

“These circumstances aroused my suspl- 
cions, and I determined to watch the man 
very closely, especially by night. He called 
himself Iskander. He was rather a small, 
middle-aged man, and a foreigner; but of 
what country, or what continent, even, no one 
knew. Iam myself inclined to think that he 
is a Greek. He had no business, apparently, 
and no associates, and seldom came out of his 
room. ; 
“ At night, as soon as the girl who shared 
my bed was sound aslcep, I arose, noiselessly, 
dressed myself, and left the room. It was 
generally very near daybreak before I went to 
bed again. I spent the night chiefly about 
Iskander’s room, or in hiding-places which I 
had noticed in the daytime, in unused lumber 
rooms, and in out-of-the-way corners of the 
entries. To these I retired when any one ap- 
proached, and made it necessary for me to 
conceal myself. I was always on the alert, 
and always on the lookout for any unusual 
movement. My only protection was a keen 
bowie-knife, which I carried in my bosom. I 
was often afraid; but I had counted the cost 
beforehand, and never for a moment thought 
of abandoning my enterprise. 

“On one occasion, about two o’clock, A. 
M., I heard an unusual noise, which I seon 
made out to be the raising of the window sash 
in Iskander’s room. After a while I heard it 
lowered again. I could not see the outside of 
the house, and the window was of course in- 
visible. But, on listening at the man’s door 
(a liberty which I felt justified in taking), I 
heard him whispering me one. I. could 
often make out the words, but they were in an 
unknown tongue. I could plainly hear some 
one else beside himself moving about in the 
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room. I could see nothing, for the keyhole 
was stopped up. 

“T took pains to be near the door when 
Iskander came out to breakfast, and I was 
very sure that there was no one else in the 
room at that time. Two or three nights after- 
wards I heard the window softly raised again. 
Soon afterwards there was a footstep on the 
stair, and I was forced to run away and hide. 
Late travellers had arrived, and it was some 
time before the house was quiet again. On 
the whole, it was fully an hour and a half be- 
fore I could approach Iskander’s door again. 
Just as I reached the entry on which it open- 
ed, I heard a slight noise, and at the same 
time I remarked that the passage was per 
fectly dark. When I left it it was tolerably 
well lighted by a jet of gas, which was kept 
burning all nighg but now the gas was turned 
off so as'to leave the smallest quantity burn- 
ing that would keep it going. - 

“ The noise I heard was a very light, tipping 
step upon the floor, which sounded something 
like a canter. It was altogether different from 
anything I had ever heard before—a noise very 
difficult to describe. It was too dark to see 
anything, but I distinctly heard it stop at Is- 
kander’s door, and also heard the door very 
softly open a little, and then close again. It 
had no doubt been standing ajar. 

“ Some ten minutes or so after this, I heard 
the same door open again. 1 expected to hear 
the tipping step come out again, and perhaps 
go down stairs; but it was Iskander himself. 
I could not see him at first; but he went to 
the gaslight and turned it up again, and I then 
saw him very plainly as he walked on tiptoe 
back to his room again. I dodged behind an 
open door when he first appeared. 

“ As I had anticipated, there was a room 
entered, on that floor, that night, and a hun- 
dred and fourteen.dollars stolen from it. That 
Iskander was either the thief or the thief’s ac- 
complice, I could not doubt; but could I prove 
it? Was it best to inform on him at once, or 
ought I to give him an opportunity to develop 
his criminality more fully? I was sadly puz- 
zled to know what course was best; but in the 
end I resolved to wait a while, and give him 
‘more rope.’ 

“The affair created a great deal of talk, of 
course, and gave rise to a great many specu 
lations. Strict orders were given to keep the 
passages well lighted, all night; and there 
was something said about a watchman to 
be placed on each floor, but it was not 
done. oe | 
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“The fifth night after this I heard the win- 
dow raised again. It put me on the watch at 
once. I was all ears and eyes. For nearly 
two hours, however, nothing more occurred 
worthy of note. Then I saw Iskander open 
his door aoftiy, and look around. After that 
he came out, stole on tiptoe to the gas-light, 
and turned it down till it was barely visible. 
He then returned to his room, but in «a few 
minutes he left it again as cautiously as be- 
fore, and I had an impression, from his man- 
ner of walking, that he was carrying some- 
thing. He went away to the extreme end of 
the passage, and I supposed that he was go- 
ing to make an attempt on one of the doors, 
but he returned in a few minutes, and retired 
to his room again. 

“Five minutes, however, had hardly elapsed, 
when the door opened again, gnd I heard the 
light, tipping step come forth. I stole along 
afler it, keeping as eluse as I could without 
danger of discovery. Presently I heard a 
slight, rustling noise, after which all was still. 
I listened intently, and fancied that I heard 
some faint sounds, but I could make nothing 
of them. What was the light-stepping per- 
sonage about? He could not surely be com- 
mitting a burglary in such profound silence as 
that! 


“After a while the slight, rustling sound 
was repeated, and then I heard the tipping 
step again. It was now coming towards me, 
and no doubt making for Iskander’s room 
again. Had one of the rooms really been en- 
tered? Had a theft been committed, and was 
the mysterious tipping individual making off 
with the booty ? : 

“I was strangely impressed with the idea 
that this was the fact. Now or never, thought 
I; and with a hastily breathed prayer to 
Heaven for protection, I threw myself upon 
the tipping mystery, and grappled it with all 
my strength. 

“A warm, shaggy something twined one of 
its arms about me, and struggled as if trying 
to throw me down; and goon afterwards I felt 
long clammy fingers, or claws, tightly grasp- 
ing my throat. The idea immediately occurred 
to me, that if I did not cry out at once, it 
would soon be too late to do so; so I scream- 
ed with all my might. But the thought al- 
ways uppermost in my mind was the para- 
mount necessity of holding on; and hold on I 
did, as long as I had a particle of strength left. 

“Almost at the same instant that I uttered 
the scream, I heard Iskander coming towards 
me. The next moment I felt him tearing my 
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prey from me. I clung to it in the very 
agony of desperation. He pinched, and pull- 
ed, and shoved me, and the horrid thing itself 
choked me; and still no one came to my re- 
Hef. It all happened in a very few minutes, 
of course; but it seemed hours to me, and I 
felt my strength rapidly giving way. 

‘Still no one came, and Iskander must in a 
few more seconds accomplish his purpose. At 
that juncture I thought of my knife. I kept 
it always open, stuck in a sheath sewed in the 
bosom of my dress. Throwing all my energy 
into one desperate clutch with my right hand 
upon the thing it was grasping, I seized the 
knife with the left, and struck furiously at 
Iskander’s throat. The blow took effect some- 
where, for he gave a loud screech, and I in- 
stantly felt his hold relax. Just as I drew the 
knife, I heard the door open; and I also heard 
steps upon the stairs, and in the passage. I 
gave one last desperate clutch at the shaggy 
thing I was holding, and maintained it till I 
saw a flood of light burst upon the scene. At 
that instant strength and consciousness both 
failed me. I fell back, and saw and beard no 
more for-many minutes.” 

This was all that Mary, of her own know- 
ledge, knew of the affair. When the light 
first fell upon the spot, she was found clinging — 
to a hideous black monkey, which grasped her 
throat with one paw, while in the other it 
held a pocket-book, which was found to con- 
tain several hundred dollars. 

Iskander was found a few yards off all cov- 
ered with blood. The knife had made a ter- 
rible gash in his neck, and he was already in 
a fainting condition. The miserable wretch 
thought he was going to die, and confessed 
upon the spot, that he and his monkey, with 
the aid of an accomplice out of the house, 
were the perpetrators of all the thefts about 
which so much had been said, including that 
for which poor Willie Wardlaw was about to 
be tried at Westville. 

The monkey, the active agent in these 
crimes, had been trained by himself, and he 
was accustomed to talk to it as if it had been 
a human being. It lived at a boarding-house, 
however, with the accomplice, and gained ad- 
mission to Iskander’s room by climbing into 
the window. He always took care to occupy 
a room which the active animal could thus en- 
ter. Having gained admission to the hotel, 
the next thing was to get into the room that 
was to be rifled. This was effected by crawl- 
ing through the space left for ventilation 
above the door, whieh was-quite large enough 
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in the hotels in question, to admit the slender 
body of the monkey. To facilitate the opera- 
tion, Iskander used to place a light seaffolding 
before the door to be scaled. 

Guided to the proper room by this appara- 
tus, and assisted in and out by the hand of his 
master, in difficult cases, the monkey would 
enter the room without any noise out a very 
slight rustling, and at once proceed to search 
it. He was trained to take pocket-books, 
porte-monaies, or even the money itself, as 
well as watches, jewels, and other valuables, 
when money was not to be had. 

In this manner, Iskander acknowledged 
that all the mysterious thefts were committed, 
with many which we had never heard of, both 
in this country and in Europe. Soon after he 
went to the California House, Willie Wardlaw 
had detected him in a piece of petty rascality ; 
and though he had the forbearance not to ex- 
pose him, the scoundrel hated the young clerk 
ever afterward, and determined to ruin him, 
if possible, by saddling him with his own 
crimes, and ward off suspicion from himself. 

With this view he had followed Willie to 
the Franklin House, rifled the pocket “* the 
stranger who slept with him, and afte. ards 
paid over to him two of the most easily recog- 
nized of the stolen notes, in the hope that 
they might be found in his possession. 

As it turned out, the nondescript rascal was 
not, as he believed, mortally wounded. While 
he was still looking forward to a speedy disso- 
lution, however, his confession was formally 
recorded, in the presence of a magistrate, and 
signed by himself. The consequence was a 
nolle prosequi in the case of the Common- 
wealth against Wardlaw, and an honorable 
dismissal of the prisoner, who thus owed his 
freedom, and the full and complete re-estab- 
lishment of his fair fame, to the love-born 
courage and indomitable fortitude of Mary 
Lane. She soon afterwards became his wife, 
and we have reason to believe that he has 
since done all that a good husband could do 
to show his love and gratitude for her extra- 
ordinary services. 


HEAVEN. 
O gentle heaven! 
Art thou indeed the home, the happy shore 
Where creatures wearied of this earth are driven? 





“here hate ig not—where envy cannot soar, 
eand nougat save unimaginable love 
And tenderest peace (a white and winged dove), 
And beauty and perennial bloom are seen, : 
And angels breathing in elysian air 
Divinest music, and young shapes, more fair 
Than houris pacing soft through pathways ever 

green? Barry CoRuWALL. 
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LITTLE ANGEL’S FEAST IN CHILL 


When achild dies not exceeding three or 
four years of age, its parents do not lament or 
eve for it, which they would consider 
eresy. As soon as the child commences to 
suffer the avonies of death, its parents make 
preparatiom fo. feasting it. The day of its 
death they kill the fatted calf, and all the tur- 
keys and fowl: there are in the house. They 
also buy a ba 1 of Mosto wine, hire singers 
and dancers, a .i spread the report that Don 
So-and-so will celebrate the Little Angel. 
When the child is dead, it is decked with 
flowers of all kinds, its fuce is smeared with 
crimson, and it *s then seated on a table to 
preside and au ‘wrize the feast. The Little 
Angel I saw wvae auorned just as I have de- 
scribed it; 1 or-over, that the child may ap- 
pear alive, .e lace twosmall sticks between 
the eyelids, he eyes remaining thus forcibly 
open. Att. rival of the singers, revellers 
and dancers tec feast commences, and very 
soon it is couverted into the most furious, 
licentious and unbounded carousal. The pa- 
rents encourage and stimulate the revels; and 
the more the father drinks and encourages 
the ee so much more glory will the 
Little Angel enjoy in heaven. e parents do 
not give this feast with the sole object of cele- 
brating and increasing the glory of their Little 
Angel. The carousal helps them to sell their 
beef, cazuela, chanchite, arrollando, cider, and 
the Mosto; and after twenty-four hours find 
that they have made a clear profit of twenty 
or thirty dollars.—Tour in Chili. 


————_¢-< oa 
THD OSTRIOH. 


The cry of the ostrich so greatly resembles 
that of a lion as occasionally to deceive even 
the natives. It is usually heard early in the 
morning, and at times also at night. The 
strength of the ostrich is enormous. A single 
blow from its gigantic feet (it always strikes 
forward) is sufficient to prostrate, nay, to kdl 
many beasts of prey, such as the hyena, the 
wild hog, the jackal, and others. The ostrich 
is exceedingly swift of foot, under ordinary 
circumstances outrunning the fleetest horse. 
“ What time she lifteth up herself on high, she 
scorneth the horse and his rider.” On special 
occasions, and for a short distance, its speed 
is truly marvellous, perhaps not less than a 
mile in half a minute. Its feet appear hardly 
to touch the ground, and the length between 
each stride is not unfrequently twelve to four- 
teen feet. Indeed, if we are to credit the tes- 
timony of Mr. Adamson, who says he witness- 
ed the fact in Senegal, such is the rapidity and 
muscular power of the ostrich, that even with 
two men mounted on his back, he will out- 
strip an English horse in speed! The ostrich, 
moreover, is long-winded, if I may use the 
expression ; so that it is a work of time to ex- 
haust the bird. ‘The food of the ostrich, in its 
wild state, consists of seeds, tops, and various 
shrubs and other plants; but it is often diff- 
cult to conceive how it can manage to live at 
all, for one not anfredu-ntly meet Liber it oF 
regions apparently destitute of vegetation 
any kind.—Anderson’s Africa. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE SIXTH OF AUGUST, 
A LEGEND OF SCOTLAND. 





BY CLARISSA HARDING. 





THe August sunlight shone lovingly down 
over the fair hills and green dales of Scotland, 
and peeped through interlacing boughs, into 
a fairy bower where sat two young maidens, 
whom strangers would at once have pronoun- 
ced twin sisters. 

A chieftain’s daughters seemed the maidens, 
and so in truth they were. Their ‘ather was 
the brave Sir James Johnstone, of Allandale, 
the warden of the Middle Marches, now a ven- 
erable old man, wearing his seventy years 
lightly, and doing service to his country and 
his clan with a willing heart and an active 
body. 

His daughters were the loveliest beings that 
ever comforted and consoled a widowed fath- 
er. Their lives seemed bound up in his, and 
the sweetness with which they gave up the 
pleasures and amusemefts natural to their 
age, and devoted themselves, heart and soul, 
to their father’s happiness and comfort, was 
beautiful to witness. On this very morning, 
they were planning a pleasant surprise for him, 
as they sat in the bower with hands clasped 
in each other’s, the bonnie face of Lilias half 
hidden on the shoulder of Matilda. The heat 
ofthe August morning had imparted to each 

. lair girl rosy hue not always found upon 
their cheeks; for the daughters of the old 
chief were delicately nurtured, and were 
strangers to the wild sports in which their 
youthful neighbors indulged. 

They were aroused by the cheerful, ringing 
Voice of their father, calling them loudly to 
come to the hall. They found him booted and 
spurred, and his horse ready at the door. 

“Dearest father, you are not leaving us 
here alone to-day, surely?” said the sweet 
Voice of Lilias. 

“Indeed, I am, darling,” he replied. “I 
have a message from young Allan Maxwell, 
who wishes me to meet him at Auchmanhill 
to-day.” 

“But you shall not go, father. Who is 
young Maxwell, that he should take prece- 
dence of us?” asked Matilda, pouting the 
sweet red lip and shaking the auburn ringlets 
in sportive anger. 

The old chieftain’s eyes drooped at the ques- 
tion, but he answered, quite calmly: 
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“He is the son of the Lord Maxwell, whom 
your father slew in battle at Dryffee Sands.” 

The reply sobered the high-spirited girls, 
and brought a tear to the eye of Lilias. They 
had beard of the terrible affray, when two 
thousand Nithsdale men came towards An- 
nandale to defy the Johnstones, Scotts and 
Elliotts, They knew, too, that Sir James 
Johnstane was the slayer of Lord Maxwell, 
and that this deed sealed the triumphant vic- 
tory of the Nithsdale clans. Long years—fif- 
teen, certainly—had gone by, and now the son 
of Lord Maxwell was asking to meet the man 
whose hand had given his father’s death blow. 

“OQ, do not meet him, father! It bodes no 
good. Pray do not go!” said the loving chil- 
dren, as they wove their white, slender arms 
around the chieftain. 

“‘ For shame, lassies!” he cried, when their 
tightening grasp had a little relaxed. “Would 
you have me break the word that never was 
broken? Would you have the Maxwell think 
that old James Johnstone was afraid to meet 
him? Are these my daughters who counsel 
their father to lying and cowardice ?” 

“OQ, forgive us, dear, dear father! No. Be- 
lieve that your children would not counsel 
what would stain your honor, not even to save 
your precious life. Now go, but not alone, 
surely, dearest father, not alone!” 

“No, my darlings; Alick goes with me, of 
course. And now, give me each a kiss, and 
be good and happy till I come home.” 

They watched the dear, venerable form as 
he slowly rode down the hill, followed by the 
old servant; and not until he was wholly out 
of sight, did they cease kissing and waving 
their white hands, that were dearer to him. 
than his own life. When he could no longer 
see them, he struck the sharp spurs into the 
lagging steed, and rode briskly on to Auch- 
manhill. But the bright August day was 
spoiled for the fair girls. There was a gloqgn 
over all that had seemed so bright in the morn- 
ing—a gloom that hung drearily upon the 
spirits, but which each felt to be weak and 
unreasonable. Every sound—the soft flow of 
the summer streams, the song of the birds, the 
merry hum of bees, all struck like the ringing 
of metal upon their nerves. 

As the day advanced, the painful yet unac- 
countable uneasiness increased. Dinner had 
been sent away untasted, and now they or- 
dered supper to wait. <A fearful presentiment 
assailed their minds, and they could only 
throw themselves into each other’s arms and 
weep bitterly; at what, they. knew not. What 
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trouble could be coming upon these fair young 
creatures, whose whole lives had been bright 
as a fairy’s tale? Do coming events indeed 
cast their shadows before? Does the evil to 
come throw its gloom over the bright, warm 
summer day, turning all its beauty into black- 
ness, as the thunder cloud overspreads the 
sky? We know not; but the gayest hearts 
have felt the spell, and they who are least 
superstitious, are forced sometimes to believe, 
in spite of themselves. 

When the brave old chieftain parted from 
his children, he felt no misgiving, was haunt- 
ed by no presentiment of evil. The bright 
sky, the green earth, the birds and flowers 
and bees—every green lane or overhanging 
tree were so many sources of pleasure. Then 
his thoughts naturally turned upon his pres- 
ent errand. Even to that, his mood gave a 
cheerful tinge. There was not a doubt that 
Allan Maxwell, who was a child when his 
father fell by Johnstone’s hand, was desirous 
that the old feud of long ago should be healed. 
He went back to memories of that day when 
Nithsdale sent out her bravest and choicest— 
the flower of her youth, and when the clans 
of Allandale aroused themselves to repulse 
them. Again he saw the Lord Maxwell, the 
king’s lieutenant, at the head of the army. 
He remembered what he wore, and the very 
color of his horse, and how the long white 
plumes of his bonnet waved over the noble 
face. He remembered his own thrill of con- 
scious power, when the brave lord was taken, 
and his own right hand was red with his 
blood. But it was in open, honorable warfare, 
unsought by Johnstone or any of the clans 
whom Maxwell attacked; and however time 
had softened the feelings of enmity, still there 
was no regret that the deed was done, under 
the circumstances. All the past lay before 
him—the very tree under which he slew him, 
and which was baptized, as it were, in blood, 
by the name of “Maxwell’s Thorn,” and O, 
gracious Heaven! how could he have forgot- 
ten it? this day, of all others, was the anniver- 
sary of that sad affray! 

In a moment Alick saw his master’s coun- 
tenance change, and heard him murmur—“ the 
sixth of August—the sixth of August!” and 
the faithful servant noticed that his head 
drooped forward, and that tears were on his 
aged face. Soon {it recovered the composed 
and tranquil look usual] to it. He rode for- 
ward more quickly, the wind playing antics 
with his beautiful long white hair. Alick 
looked on him with a reverent air. 
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“Master is not long for this world,” mur- 
myred tha qld servapt. “I ha’ never seen 
him like that before.” 

A moment after, the entrance to the wood 
which had been fixed upon as the place for 
the meeting, was in sight, and Sir James 
alighted from his horse, bidding Alick stay 
and watch them, under the shade of the trees, 
until he should come back. He then took the 
path that led into the wood. 

The man tied the horses to some trees, and 
threw himself upon the ground for a siesta 
This was, however, impossible; for by some 
strange and unaccountable mystery, the ani- 
mals seemed possessed with the spirit of evil 
and unrest. Struggling, biting, kicking, ut- 
tering wild cries and snuffing the air frantic 
ally, they puzzled the old man to discover 
what had so disturbed them. No war horse 
could have been more furious then the chief- 
tain’s, At length he broke his bridle and ran 
into the wood, and Alick, releasing his own 
horse, walked onward in the path by which 
the figure of Sir James had disappeared from 
his sight. 

Ah, righteous Heaven! what pitiful sight 
meets old Alick’s sight at this moment! Is 
that prostrate man the master who looked 
back to him with asmile, not ten minutes ago? 
He ran up to him, placed his hand on his 
heart, but it had ceased to beat. At first, 
Alick thought that his master had fallen from 
some obstruction in the way, but a pool of 
blood beside him forbade that thought. The 
poor old man gasped for breath, looked around 
for help, and believing that he might yet be 
restored to life, he joyfully beheld two objects 
which he recognized as human beings, though 
too far off to distinguish them. In a moment, 
however, he saw that the horseman on the 
brow of the hill was receding from his view, 
and that the one approaching was a feeble old 
woman, who came tottering down the siope, 
and after many painful efforts, stood beside 
him. Long before she reached him, Alick had 
found that there was no life in that pale clay, 
yet he could not help noticing that the same 
beautiful calm, the same heavenly composure 
of the features were there, as when he had last 
looked upon his master’s living face. It help- 
ed to silence and subdue the terrible grief that 
had for a few moments rendered him incape- 
ble of speech or action. 

“T saw him! I saw him!” cried the old 
woman, as she gasped fearfully, with affright 
and fatigue. 

“ Did you, Elsie?” asked the weeping Alick. 
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‘Did he fallin a fit, or did any one injure him ? 
[am a fool, too, to ask that question, for who 
sould hurt Sir Jamie Johnstone ?” 

“Who would hurt him, Alick Graeme? 
Who, but the false. Maxwell? I saw him as 
he came behind him and shot him in the back. 
Ay, and struck him, again after he was on the 
ground.” 

Alick groaned aloud. “O, master! dear, 
beloved old master! Would that I had dis- 
obeyed thee just that once, when you bade me 
stay behind !” 

But there was nb time to be lost in convey- 
ing the body toa place of safety. Already the 
vultures were in the air, snufling their prey, 
and an heur more might bring the wild ani- 
mals from the wood. Leaving old Elsie to 
watch, he mounted his horse which he found 
a few rods off, and rode back for help. Some 
peasants were cutting turf not far from the 
wood, and they followed him to the mournful 
spot where he whom they all knew and loved 
was lying. Sir James was the warden of the 
Middle Marches, by appointment of the king, 
and was almost worshipped by the people of 
his district, as well as by those belonging to 
hisown clan. As they took up the mournful 
lament above the chieftain, poor Alick’s heart 
was bursting with the grief that lay so heavy 
upon him. Yet he assisted in cutting down 
branches of trees to form a litter, on which, 
with reverential sorrow, the peasants bore him, 
until they came toa place where a suitable 
conveyance could be procured. It was a 
mournfal sight indeed—that melancholy pro- 
cession, with Alick following, leading his mas- 
ter’s horse, which had at last come and looked 
with eyes that were almost human in their 
sadness, upon his dear master. 


But there was a harder task in store for the : 


desolate old man who was now to go home 
with such tidings’ to the two beloved young 
mistresses. He left the procession at the en- 
trance of the avenue, and rode hastily to the 
courtyard. The sound of the horses’ feet 
brought out Lilias and Matilda. He heard 
them order the servants to bring out lanterns, 
for it was quite dark. He heard them call— 
“Father, dear father! thank God, you have 
come f” 

No answer. Noanswer. The sisters clung 
to each other tremblingly, for this deep silence 
was terrible to bear. Suddenly they heard 
the tramp of fogtsteps in the avenue, coming 
slowly towards the house. 

“They are bringing our father home, Lilias,” 
said the mournful veice of her sister. “He is 
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dead, and they are coming to fetch him. O, 
we feared something, and this is the reality.” 
She sdid no more, for Lilias had dropped from 
her arm to the ground. All was in confusion 
in a moment, in the courtyard, the servants 
ran hither and thither with lights, and when 
Lilias awoke from that merciful swoon, the 
pale form of her father lay upon the couch 
from which she had arisen to meet him a little 
while before, and Matilda was kneeling at his 
side. Alick was spared telling the tale he had 
so dreaded. The minister had heard the tid- 
ings at the manse, and had come over to weep 
for the dead, and if possible to comfort the 
living. 

Years afterwards, Allan Maxwell, con- 
science-stricken, and aware that people shrunk 
from hin as the treacherous assassin of the 
good and brave old chieftain, sought to drown 
the memory of the deed In excitement. Ata 
gathering of the border chfeftains, he first saw 
Lilias Johnstone; and thenceforth he thought 
and dreamed of none other. Soon after this, 
the sisters removed to France, and endeavor- 
ed to make a home there, in place of the one 
so cruelly desolated in Scotland. Maxwell 
followed them thither, and sought to win the 
love of Lilias by masquerading in a new char- 
acter as the Black Prince. Matilda detested 
the mystery in which he strove to envelope 
himself. She wrote to him, forbidding his 


‘ pursuit of her sister, and bade him remember 


the sixth of August! 

Guilty and miserable, Allan Maxwell hope- 
lessly declined in health, and was soon laid on 
a sick, which proved a dying bed. He could 
not die without the forgiveness of those whom 
he had made orphans; and hearing of his re- 
morse and penitence, the sisters went to see 
him and gave him their pardon. He died on 
the sixth of August—that memorable day 
whose recurrénce had witnessed the deaths of 
his father and theirs. 

When time had softened their grief, the two 
fair girls, who had been wooed by the flower 
of the French youth, entered into new rela- 
tionship. But duly, on the sixth of August, 
they were found by the grave of the old chief- 
tain, covering it with fresh wreaths of immor- 
telles from that sunny land in which they had 
found a new home; and from thence they 
passed to that saddest of all places, the wood 
of Auchmanhill. 

Back to pleasant France, where husbands 
who loved them dearly, and bright-eyed and 
sunny haired children awaited them, to share 
their year of consolation. 
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AFTER MAHOGANY LOGS IN 1817. 





BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 





Author :—My dear and indulgent reader! 
You have so often listened te tales of fiction 
from me, that now I am sure you will be glad 
to hear a atory from ‘my friend; the more so, 
as I assure you it will be true in point of 
name, date and circumstance. Allow me to 
introduce to your kind attention, Captain 
John 8. Downs, of Company B., 4th Regiment 
New York Volunteers. 

The captain said: 

“Mr. Author, you said too much by vouch- 
ing for the truth of each and every particular ; 
but it is the pardonable exaggeration of au- 
thorship, I suppose, so I shall forgive it. I 
am a plain man, and cannot be expected to 
embellish my story as you would. My busi- 
ness is to fight, not talk; but this much I will 
say. I give you the story of the brig ‘Duc- 
tile” of which my father was master, in as 
nearly his words as I can remember them; 
and I think the main incidents can be cor- 
roborated by many persons, whose names I 
will give the company, and who are yet living. 

“It was a warm morning In May, in the 
year 1817, that Captain Cornelius H. Downs 
(my father), or as he was more familiarly call- 
ed, ‘Captain Corney,’ was strolling idly down 
Canal Street towards the North River, in 
New York, when he was met by his old friend, 
I.yons Morehouse (the founder of the cele- 
brated Blackball Line of Packets, you know), 
who, tapping him upon the shoulder, said: 


“‘ Why, Captain Corney! Is it you, indeed ? - 


Where have you been, where are you going, 
and what are you doing ?” 

“<Good day, Mr. Morehouse! How d’ye 
do, sir?’ said my father, taking his extended 
hand, and shaking it cordially. 

“‘Come, come, old friend? continued Mr. 
. Morehouse. ‘I have not seen you for a year. 
Where have you been? Account for yourself.’ 

““* Kasy, easy, sir!’ said Captain Corney. ‘In 
the first place, I went to South America with 
an assorted cargo, got a return cargo to New 
York, and have just now arrived here after 
having taken a cargo of cotton to Liverpool 
from South Carolina. I speculated a little in 
England, and returned to New York a much 
poorer man than I was three months ago. So 
that’s the whole history of Captain Corney 
Downs, in one chapter, Mr. Morehouse.’ 
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“<¢ Sorry to hear it, captain—very sorry ; but 


you're the man we’ve been looking for. Jus § 
step up to my office. I have got a plan in my § 


head for you, and if it turns out successfully, 
I will make your fortune.’s 
“<Well, then, I’m your man,’ said Captain 


Corney. And in a few moments they were J 


seated in Mr. Morehouse’s office, and the plan 
thus disclosed by that gentleman: 

“¢You see, captain, we are badly in want of 
mahogany in thjs market. I don’t believe there 
are a dozen logs in the whole State of New 
York ; and a cargo here in sixty days, or even 
three months, would be worth its weight in 
gold. Now the difficulty is this. Havana, 
from whence we must draw our supply, is in 
a perfect state of blockade from that desper- 
ate pirate John Gibbs, and his nigger partner 
Womsley. A merchantman risks his vexel 
who dares approach the “ Isle of Pines,” which 
the pirate has fortified; and it is more tha 
suspected that the Spanish government wink 
at this lawless scoundrel, and receives 4 por- 
tion of the booty. Nothing less than a mat- 
of-war can approach the “ Isle of Pines” with 
impunity. Now we want a bold, resolote, 
cunning man, who will undertake to get uss 
cargo of mahogany from this same pirate rat- 
hole. We will furnish him with a vessel, and 
everything he needs; he can make his own 
plans, and carry them out to suit himself— 

“‘Tremendous risk? interrupted Captain 
Corney, sententiously. 

“¢Tremendous gain we will make it, 
pled the ship-owner. ‘Now, captain, if you 
will undertake this matter (and I have every 
confidence in you), I will have our splendid, 
fast-sailing, hermaphrodite brig “Ductile” 


fitted out for you; and if you make a succes — 


ful voyage—’ 
“<6 What, then ?’ demanded my father. 


“‘T will give you the “Ductile” or build 


you a new ship,’ was the answer. 

“There was a silence for a few moments 
and then my father changed his quid from one 
side of his mouth to the other, and said: 

“‘Lyons Morehouse, I’ll do it P 

66 6 Good id 





“Stop a bit. I must have my own Way 


about everything—pick my own men, and be 
humored in all my queer ideas about fitting 
up this brig; for it’s a dangerous business, ! 
see, and will be no child's play.’ 

“‘-You shall have your way, captain. And 


now let us taste a little of this pure Amontit 


lado, by way of closing our bargain.’ 


“ Before. night. set_in, the papers were all 
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signed in reference to: the voyage. Captain 
Corney had been on board of the ‘ Ductile,’ 
and had examined her thoroughly, and with a 
true sailor’s critical eye. Hands were set at 
work upon the brig, and everything betokened 
preparations for the voyage. 

“In ten days more nobody would have re- 
cognized in the warlike-looking craft in the 
stream, the same clean cut little brig, the 
‘Ductile,’ which lay sleepily at her wharf; 
and the watermen were sorely puzzled to ac- 
count for the change. She had false port- 
holes painted on her sides, and the muzzles of 
eight carronades peeped over gunwales. She 
had one Long Tom at the bow, and a heavy 
ten-pounder astern, and altogether looked like 
a full-rigged but rather small-sized war vessel. 

“There were paragraphs in the newspapers 
darkly inquiring into the object of the strange 
craft in the stream; but Lyons Morehouse 
was impervious to the demands of reporters, 
and Captain Corney Downs knew how fast 
news travelled, so he wisely held his peace. 

“Carbines and cutlasses were taken aboard, 
and the brig provisioned under the captain’s 
directions suitably for the cruise, and one 
fine day, in the beginning of June, the herm- 
brig ‘ Ductile,’ Captain Corney Downs, passed 
the Narrows, was soon past Sandy Hook, and 
into the broad ocean. 

“And now it was the captain’s plans be. 
came manifest. He drilled the men in the 
use of the guns and cutlasses, made a drum- 


mer out of the cabin-boy, and appointed old 


Joe White the boatewain to take charge of 
the ‘Long Tom.’ There was some disposition 
to mutiny when they left Sandy Hook amongst 
the men, and no little fear in regard to the 
expedition; but Captain Corney was a deter- 
mined man, and he soon nipped this growing 
flower of rebellion, by placing one or two in 
irons in the fo’castle until they agreed to 
obey his orders, and work like good sailors. 
In six days they arrived at their destination. 
“The ‘Ductile’ passed safely the guns of 
the Moro Castle at Havana, and lay quietly 
all day in the stream. Regularly the drums 
could be heard beating on board, and if any 
spies of the pirate Gibbs were drifting about 
near the brig, they must certainly have sup- 
posed that they were too near a war-vessel 
for the safety of their necks. For several 
days Captain Downs went ashore, and each 
time when he returned he was accompanied 
by gentlemen, who held long consultations 
with him in his cabin, and then departed se- 
cretly at night. The night of the fifth day 
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after the ‘Ductile’ entered port was dark and 
stormy; but about eight o’clock, Captain 
Downs gave the order to welgh anchor, and 
after an hour’s sailing, the ‘Ductile’ ran east 
towards a narrow strip of land, which forms 
one of the minor keys in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and then when, about ten o’clock, signal-rock- 
ets were observed from the shore, the brig 
cast anchor, and in a few minutes a boat's 
launch came alongside, and a voice from the 
boat cried, in Spanish, ‘Cuy de ’] noche ?’ 
“<Bono camarade!’ was the answer from 
the captain. And soon a dozen Spaniards 
were on board in earnest consultation with 
Captain Downs, and when they departed, 
large rafts of mahogany logs were towed 
alongside of the ‘ Ductile, derricks were rig- 
ged for a deck load, and her sides were opened 
to receive her precious freight. At least 
eighty men on the water and on board were 
engaged in loading the brig, and as one raft 
departed, another came up—the signal lights 
ever and anon shooting up from the shore, 
and quickly being answered from the vessel. 
At about three o’clock the brig started again 
(having received about half her load), and 
when the morning’s sun flashed brightly upon 
the Moro, and played with the diamond waves 
which swelled past the Ductile’s sides, the 
little brig lay there as sleepily as though she 
had never moved through the night; and 
when the night had closed again over the 
waters, the ‘ Ductile’ was all life again, and 
pursued the same plan and the same journey 
as the night before. Again did the boat’s 
launch come alongside, and this time a clear 
voice rung out in Italian a sweet stanza thus: 


““*Lo! smiling in the orient sky, 
The beanteous dawn is breaking; 
Say, canst thou thus inactive lie, 
y love? Art thou not waking ?’ 


“ And Captain Downs’s answer to the love- 
ditty, which they had before agreed upon asa 
signal, was characteristic of him: 

“* Haste! ne time is thie for sighing 
Haste! and let us hence be flying. 
O, let a friend in time advise ye; 
No delay, or they'll surprise ye; 
For lights I see are near us, 

And foes may overhear us! 
Softly, softly, no delay, 
Descend and let us hie away !’ 

“And the rockets from the shore spouted 
fire skywards, the rafts came alongside as be- 
fore, the busy men worked as lustily as upon 
the night preceding, and ere the dawn broke, 
the herm-brig ‘Ductile,’ heavily laden with 
mahogany logs, had all sails set, and was be- 
ing wafted by kind winds toward New York. 
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“Ere noon of that day, however, they were 
destined to witness scenes which, although 
they had not been unprepared for, still sur- 
prised them, as they had supposed they were 
to escape the pirate’s clutches altogether. 
The wind was blowing fresh north-northeast, 
when the hands had been wuistled up for 
grog by the boatswain, and Captain Corney 
was about retiring to his cabin, when the 
lookout was heard from aloft, ‘Sail, ho!’ 

“* Where away ?’ shouted the captain. 

“ After a few moments the man answered: 

“‘ Bearing down on our starboard bow.’ 

“ All was excitement on beard. The cap- 
tain took his glass and went forward, and the 
first mate soon said: 

“¢ What does she seem like, captain ?’ 

“¢ A Jarge bark with all sails set,’ was the 
answer. 

“ And ere long the ship could be discovered 
by the naked eye, and she was bearing direct- 
ly down toward the ‘ Ductile,’ seemingly from 
the direction of the ‘Isle of Pines.’ 

“Sail, ho? again shouted the lookout. 

“Where away, now ?’ 

“‘Tn track of the bark, sir.’ 

“The captain put his eye to the glass again, 
and then hurriedly passed it over to his first 
mate. Mr. Simmons, and said: 

“*See what you can make of that.’ 

“The mate took the glass, and soon cried: 

“* By heavens, sir! I think that last ship is 
chasing the bark; she must be the pirate, sir.’ 

“‘ Just what I think, Mr. Simmons,’ said 
the captain, coolly. ‘ Let’s watch his motions.’ 

“*What do you make of that last ship?’ 
shouted Captain Corncy to the lookout. 

¢She’s a long, rakish schooner, sir; square- 
sail on foremast, a staysail on the maintop- 
mast forestay, three jibs flying, and she’s gain- 
ing on the bark, sir, which looks as if she was 
a-runnin’ away.’ 

“It was not long before the schooner was 
observed to be gaining greatly upon the bark, 
whilst the latter was making directly towards 
the ‘Ductile,’ and when within about two 
miles she fired a gun, and threw out a signal 
of distress. 

“<That’s the pirate !—the pirate is chasing 
the bark !’ exclaimed all hands; and the great- 
est excitement prevailed. 

“« Throw off the tarpaulins, boys! shouted 
Oaptain Corney. 

“The covers were thrown off the guns, and 
although Captain Downs did not expect to 
make a very successful fight against the heav- 
fly armed schooner which was chasing the 
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bark, he.still thought he might frighten him 
off by his Long Tom; at least he would 
make an effort to save the distressed bark 
(which was now flying the English colors), 
even at the greatest risk to himself. The 
bark had now run within speaking distance of 
the ‘ Ductile,’ and Downs shouted through his 
trumpet, ‘Ship ahoy! Who are you?’ 

“The answer was soon returned : 

“¢ English bark “ Jasper,” laden with mer. 
chandize. We are chased by a pirate, and 
have only one small gun. Can you save us” 

“*We will try, sir,’ was Downs’s noble an- 
swer; and as the pirate schooner came flying 
down, her deck swarming with men, the cap 
tain gave the order to old Joe White: 

“* Bo’swain, let her have the Long Tom! 

“ And the smoke curled from the piece, the 
report, echoed over the waters, and the ball 
from the gun had fallen upon the pirate’s deck, 
the splinters flew, and the greatest confusion 
prevailed, while the men from the British 
bark cheered lustily. 

“At this totally unexpected reception, the 
pirate tacked and beat to leeward, but a ball 
from one of his nine-pounders went through 
the mainsail of the ‘ Ductile,’ and hissed out- 
ward into the ocean. 

“<Try her again, Joe!’ shouted the captain. 

“And again did the Long Tom send a 
ball clean into the pirate schooner, and this 
shot sent her away upon the other tack with 
every inch of canvass flying. 

“Pursuit would have been madness; and 
had not the herm-brig, by her painted port- 
holes and vigorous commencement of the 
battle, deceived the pirate as to her real char- 
acter, she (the pirate) might have secured her 
as a prize,as weil as the unfortunate bark 
which she had so nearly overhauled. 

“My father arrived safely in New York 
with his mahogany logs; Lyous Morehouse 
redeemed his promise of building him a ship, 
and that one voyage made my father’s fortune. 
He soon after received a present of five hun- 
dred pounds from the English owners of the 
bark ‘ Jasper,’ which his Yankee pluck had 
saved to them. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, in conclysion, I will say that, however 
poor a story-teller I am—” 

The company (interrupting)—No, no! 

Captain J. S. Downs (gratefully )—Thank 
you! thank you! 

Author :—There, there! Don’t say another 
word. You have made the most graceful ter- 
mination; so let us say “Good evening!” and 
go over to the barracks at “Camp Harewood.” 
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THE ART oF HEARING. 





BY HARRY ASHTON. 





In the Kaydeross’ Patent, the son of one Gunn, 
Upreared him a tavern the cross-roads upon ; 
And soon the renown of his victuals and gin 
Attained him a surplus of stomach and tin. 
Now Gunn was a fellow who knew very well 
How to drive a sharp bargain and keep a hotel; 
And never one’s sense of propriety shocked 
By loading too heavy, or going half-cocked. 
Yet Gunn had ‘his failings, his fashionable ailings: 
And, chief among others, our jovial host 
Was slightly rheumatic, and deaf as a post. 
‘Tis a curious query, a nut for M. D.'s, 
Who bother one’s brains on such subjects as these: 
Why a very deaf man always happens to be 
The crony of one ever deafer than he? 
Gunn's auricular sense was lamentable, but 
No words can embody the deafness of Sprutt. 
One warm afternoon in the solstice of June, 
Mine host of the ‘ Schroon,”’ with Dick Sprutt by 
the ear, 
Sat bawling old times over, over their beer; 
When entered a stranger—the bar at the minute 
Was emptied of all save the two cronies in it— 
And very politely requested to know 
The distance to Brandon, and which way to go. 
Instead of essaying the needed advice, 
Like a shot from a shovel jumped Gunn in a trice; 
And placidly smiling behind his cigar, 
The polished decanter swung down on the bar. 
“ Brandy, sir? here it is, sir, as much as you need ; 
My neighbors extol it—observe sir. the bead !”’ 
“ But,” dissented the stranger, “ although very sure, 
By the way the bead settles, the liquor is pure, 
I did not demand it, but simply to know 
The distance to Brandon, and which way to go.”’ 
Gunn settled his neckcloth, and hastened to say, 
“Very true—dceuced warm, and so dusty to day.” 
Turning short on his heel, as he seized the belief 
That the Landlord was dazed or remarkably deaf, 
The man turned to Sprutt, and observed with a bow, 
“Something's wrong with that fellow, can you tell 
me how ?” 
Sprutt rose on the instant, and saying, ‘‘ Thank 
you, 
The day is so warm, I don’t care if I do,” 
Took up the decanter, its nozzle depressed, 
And punished a bumper with infinite zest. 
The face of the stranger, erst ugly as sin, 
When the truth stole wpon him dissolved in a grin. 
He settled the bill as a gentleman should, 
And journeyed to Brandon as fast as he could; 
Bat I warrant you, reader, he will not forget 
Mine host of the “‘ Schroon,”’ or the welcome he met. 
——__———__+@noean>——_—__—- 


The first indication of domestic happiness is 
the love of one’s home. 
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MAIMED FOR LIFE. 





BY HESTER STANHOPE. 





I REMEMBER distinctly standing upon the 
brow of the cliff, and looking over to the 
depths below. I can still hear Eve’s cry to 
me, “ O, Sybil, pray come away, you make me 
shudder!” Then followed a strange sensa- 


tion of earth sinking beneath my feet, and a 


falling down—down—a sudden, sharp, ago- 
nizing pain, which I, seemed to feel in my 
heart and brain more than anywhere, and 
next—a blank. Dimly following this is a sort 
of half consciousness, when I*found myselt 
upon my bed, with the surgeon beside me. 
Through my misty sensations one phrase pen- 
etrated to the very centre of my being, “ Her 
foot must come off.” ©O, the horror of that 
moment! I was again insensible, and be- 
came delirious upon being restored to vitality. 
I knew nothing for a week, and my life hung 
by a thread; but I slowly rallied, and in the 
course of time was restored to a full con- 
sciousness of my situation and my sad mis- 
fortune. I cannot describe my agony of 
mind. To be maimed! In the freshness of 
my young life to be cut off from all activity 
and hope! It seemed to me it must not be— 
it was too terrible—my mind was bewildered 
when I dwelt upon all the contingencies of 
such a deprivation. I felt a strong sensation 
of pity and affection for the foot itself. It 
may seem strange, but let any one look at his 
right hand, and ask himself if he does not love 
that dear companion! I wondered what was 
done with it. It was long before I could sum- 
mon courage to ask, but one evening when I 
was alone with my nurse, I ventured to 
inquire. 

“My dear,” said she, kindly, “Miss Eve 
buried it in the garden. She has planted 
flowers over it.” 

I blessed Eve in my heart. I vowed to my- 
self never to forget such an act of thought- 
ful kindness. I had not seen her, or any one 
else. I was fearfully nervous. I was unwil- 
ling to meet any one but the nurse, the doc- 
tor and my aunt. I knew that an artificial 
foot was to be made for me; but in the mean- 
time I must learn to walk with a stout stick 
properly strapped to my poor, maimed leg. In 
the course of time the doctor pronounced me 
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strong enough to make the trial. It is use- 
less to dwell upon my sad efforts at walking; 
enough that I finally succeeded, first with as- 
sistance from a cane, and afterwards without. 
All this time I steadily refused to receive any 
visits. I was anxious to spare myselfas much 
pity as possible, and had practised walking 
principally while my nurse was at her meals. 

One evening when I knew the family were 
all out, I said I would go down stairs. I in- 
sisted upon trying alone; but, alas, when I 
reached the head of the stairs, I darednot. I 
felt faint, dizzy and helpless; it seemed to 
bring to mind my last stand upon the brink of 
the cliff. But though my nerves were weak, 
my mind was not. I would not recede, but 
called to my nurse for assistance. This she 
immediately gave, and with her strong arm 
around my waist, I slowly descended. The 
parlor was empty, but there was no sense 
of solitude, for every table and chair gave evi- 
dence of humanity. It was a cheerful room, 
with one large window open to the floor, 
which overlooked the front garden and road, 
while another gave vistas ofa lovely lawn and 
shrubbery at the side of the house. Eve’s 
plano was open, and I glanced at the music 
which was upon the rack. It was that deli- 
cious little duet of Mendelssohn’s, the “Song 
from Ruy Blas.” I knew with whom she had 
been singing it, and a pang entered my heart. 
It brought back thoughts and feclings of my 
happy days, which I had been trying to crush 
entirely from my soul. Books and pamphlets 
which looked as if they had been read were 
- strewn about as usual; chairs were helter- 
skelter all over the room, as if the inhabitants 
thereof were at ease, and sat where they 
chose and as they chose. 

I ensconsed myself in an easy chair, know- 
ing that as the young people had joined some 
walking party, I should have time to make 
myself thoroughly at home before any one 
would return. The golden glow of even was 
deepening into crimson when the sound of ap- 
proaching voices gave warning that I must 
prepare for that dreadful first meeting. The 
sounds grew louder, and finally a group paused 
before the gate, giving me an opportunity of 
studying whom I should have to meet. 

Eve, my pretty cousin, was the centre of the 
circle. How lovely she was! I think I never 
before appreciated her beauty. She was so 
delicate, so elegant, and, no trifle, she dressed 
so tastefully. She was pretty when she 
laughed, and she laughed easily, a fortunate 
conjunction. My eyes next turned upon 
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Henry Byfield. I tried to study him as if I 
had never seen him before. I said to myself, 
what should I think if his tall, slender figure, 
his dark, soft eye presented themselves to me 
for the first time? Vain effort. I could not 
separate myself from all past associzution. 

Those eyes were resting pleasantly upon 
Eve; but I could not see them without recall- 
ing a very different expression when meeting 
my gaze. I knew that his mobile mouth 
showed lack of—something—what was it? 
Not energy, exactly, or firmness, for in a cer- 
tain way he had both. Was it steadfastness of 
principle? I did not like to think so; I never 
had admitted it to myself. I had felt through 
every fibre of my nature the seductive sweet- 
ness of his volce, but never had been blind to 
many defects in his character, which I had 
not overlooked, but forgiven. He contrasted 
strangely with a gentleman standing by the 
gay group, but speaking to no one. Richard 
Norden was tall and firmly built, but had not 
Byfield’s easy elegance. His face was plain, 
but his clear gray eyes and firm, white teeth 
redeemed many imperfections in outline. He 
had a reserved expression, but was intelligent 
in look and dignified in manner. 

Madge was flying about from one to another 
and annoying every one. She was just thir- 
teen. Exactly the age to wish to retain the 
privileges of the child, and also appropriate 
those of the woman. She must frolic as she 
chose, but she must not be reproved. She 
must address every one with familiarity, but 
no one must meet herso. She was busily en- 
gaged now in placing herself between every 
pair of talkers, interrupting, commenting and 
laughing. At last Richard Norden attracted 
her attention by his quietness; this she soon 
disturbed by going stealthily behind him, and 
pulling his hatr. He turned round, smiled, 
and sald, threateningly: 

“Madge, if you do that again, I will kiss 
you!” 

Madge drew herself up with dignity, and 
said, “ You would not dare to!” 

His continued laugh provoked her, and from 
temper rather than mischief, she rushed at 
him again and repeated her experiment. He 
caught her in his arms and kissed her repeat- 
edly upon lips, cheeks and forehead. She 
crimsoned with vexation; but just as she be 
gan to express herself in words more ener- 
getic than civil, she caught sight of me, ex- 
claimed, “O, there’s Cousin Sybil in the par- 
lor!” and gushed in to meet me. I could just 
discern that her remark had caused the break- 
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ing up of the group that lingered at the gate, 
when I felt that the long-dreaded moment had 
arrived, and I was to take my place in the 
world again, an altered being, to receive its 
pity or aversion. 

Madge, who had many affectionate impulses, 
though not very considerate ones, flang her 
arms around me, erying: 

“O, Sybil, [am'so glad to see you! How 
awful it was! Did it not hurt you dreadfully 
to have your foot cut off? I don’t see how 
you could bear it; but I suppose you took 
ether.” 

While Madge was thus torturing me, Eve 
entered, pushed her gently on one side, and 
enfolded me in a close embrace. 

“My darling Sybil, my poor, dear cousin, 
now I shall be happy again.” 

She laid her soft cheek against mine, but I 
felt no balm; in a more delicate way she 
pained me as much as Madge. She had been 
happy enough a moment before; why need 
she be always a little false in her words? 
However, I remembered her one act of kind- 
ness which had sunk so deeply into my beart, 
and I forgave her. 

Henry Byfield hardly spoke. He came for- 
ward, took my hand, pressed it, looked into 
my face with those tender eyes, murmured a 
few half-articulate expressions, and took a 
chair beside me. 

Richard Norden merely said in his pleasant, 
usual manner: 

“Good evening, Miss Kent, I am glad to 
see*you down stairs again.” 

How I thanked him in my heart! He met 
me as if nothing serious had happened, which 
was well suited to my irritable state of mind. 

A constraint seemed to be upon every one. 
Madge took a seat where she could watch me 
to advantage. Eve seemed to fear to laugh 
lest she should not be sympathizing, and I felt 
that Byfield’s gaze was furtively cast upon me 
to discover how much I was altered. 

I suppose I was morbid—I know I was— 
but I suffered, no one can imagine how much. 
At last I asked Eve for some music. She con- 
sented, and took her place at the plano. I 
observed that Henry’s eye followed her, and 
although he occasionally spoke to me, his at- 
tention was really given to the music. After 
playing a few minutes, Eve began carelessly 
to hum the air, “Why listen to the carols?” 
and Byfield at my side joined in the alto. I 
quivered in every nerve. 

“Go sing it with her, will you?” said I, 
with perfect outward calmness, 
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“Do you wish me to?” neturmed he, with a 
tender reproach in his tones. 

I insisted, and he went with a lingering air, 
as if unwilling; but I thought he seemed con- 
tented enough avhilethere. He stood with his 
back to me, so I could not see his face; but 
Eve’s seemed to express satisfaction. They 
sang, and I wondered if she felt exactly as I 
used to when he stood by me. It sent 
through my frame a certain indescribable 
thrill that filled me with wondrous content. 
I had often questioned what the sensation 
was; sometimes I thought it was love, and 
then again I was sure it was not. Henry By- 
field was not at all my ideal; he was not lofty 
enough in character. But it was certainly 
very sweet to be with him, ape new twee ae 
bitter to see him prefer another. 

Richard did not seem inclined to converse. 
The lights bad been brought in, and he drew 
towards him a newspaper, aud was soon ab- 
sorbed in its contents. I looked about for my 
work-box, which contained a little purse I was 
crocheting before the accident. I sawitina 
distant corner, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, decided to go and get it. As I arose 
from my chair, Richard quickly looked up. 

“Can I be of service ?” | 

I shook my head, and he bent to his paper 
again. I walked slowly and steadily across 
the room, under Madge’s fixed stare; but 
when I had obtained possession of my work, 
Eve caught sight of me. With an exclama- 
tion of dismay, she flew to me and was quick- 
ly followed by Byfield. 

“ Why. did you not speak to me?” said she. 
“ Always let me wait upon you.” 

“Let me assist you to your seat?” said 
Henry's voice; which had such wonderful ca- 
dences in it. . 

I refused quite sharply, and would not leave 
the spot' until they returned to the piano. 
Then I slowly found my way to my chair, I 
was no sooner seated than Eve left her music 
again, came and knelt on a low stool at my 
side, placed her arms round my shoulders, and . 
whispered in my ear: 

“ Sybil, you don’t move awkwardly one bit. 
You are as graceful as ever. Henry Byfield 
says 80, too.” 

I confess the assurance was not displeasing. 
I gave her a kiss, and thought to myself, as 
she resumed her seat, “She is a dear, kind- 
hearted creature.” Soon after, Henry Byfield 
took his leave. 

Affairs returned to their usual course, that 
is, with all except myself. Perbaps I ought 
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to mention some partieulars of our relations. 
The young people of whom I have spoken 
were all connected, so that we called each oth- 
er cousins. It was in this way. Eve and 
Madge were trely my cousing.. Richard Nor- 
den was theirs, but not mine; and again, 
Henry Byfield was his, but of no blood rela- 
tion to Eve or myself. I was an orphan, and 
ward of Eve's father, Mr. Maynard. So also 
was Richard; but it had happened, owing to 
our both being educated away from Thornton, 
and visiting at vaeations with other relatives, 
that we had not met since 'we were ehildren 
until this summer. Henry had been ill with 
fever, and, at his cousin’s. suggestion, had 
come up to Thornton to recruit his strength ; 
he came early in the summer, and was to 
remain till November. 

It soon became clear to the family that I 
wished no reférence made to my misfortune, 
and declined all sympathy on the subjeet. So 
they kindly tried to acquiesce in this respect 
with my desires. My uncle and aunt were 
watchful of me still, and so 1 felt was Richard. 
But with the waywardness of my unhappy 
state of mind,J was vexed that Eve and Madge 
were regardless of my incapacity to join in 
their amusements, as f once was. I do not 
blame them now, but then I did bitterly. If 
they danced of.an evening, or if they sup- 
pressed their overflowing spirits on my ac- 
count, I was equally hurt. « . 

-The fact. was that Henry Byfield kept me 
in a constant state of nervous irritation. If 
he had left me entirely, I could have borne it; 
but to be kept in such uncertainty was fatal 
to all peace of mind, Sometimes he would 
spend the whele evening by my side, convers- 
ing in those low tunes that always thrilled me 
to my inmost soul, He would appear to be 
absorbed entirely in me and my welfare ; but 
then before he left the room he would perhaps 
exchange a few words with Eve that would be 
sufficient to poisen the cup of happiness I had 
been drinking. 

Then again, sometimes when he was with 
me, Eve would grow restless and do some- 
thing that would attract his notice; then his 
attention would wander, and he would answer 
at random. If 1 proposed his engaging in 
what she was doing, he would seem hurt, and 
make it a subject for coolness on his part for 
two or three days. Sometimes it seemed as if 
he really did care for me, and all between him 
and Eve was owing to advances on her part, 
subtle and not unfemininie, Then, again, I 
would feel he was playing us off against each 








other. with a skill in flirting such as I had nev- 
er.ssen equalled. 

-This would fire my spirits, and I would give 
him cold words and ayoid his presence. But 
who could resist the soft, appealing look of his 
datk eyes when he saw I was thus offended, 
or refuse to relent when listening to his 
mournful tones as he bewailed his loneliness 
in this sad world? Iwasa keen looker-on at 
that time, and noticed that Richard was upon 
cool terms with Henry. I had fancied that 
the former was rather susceptible in regard to 
his Cousin Eve, and thought that might be the 
‘eause. At any rate, it served to undermine 
‘my eonfidence in Henry, as I knew that Rich- 

ard was the soul of honor, and I placed im- 
. plicit trust in his judgment. 

One evening I was peculiarly unhappy. In 

\the morning I had made a deliberate resolve 

that I would henceforth cast all thought of 
Henry Byfield from my heart. It did not 
| seem tome that I cared for him sao very much. 
If my suspicions of him could become fixed, 
and if I could only have something else to oc- 
cupy my mind, I could easily, I thought, con- 
quer my weakness with regard to him. But 
my resolves had vanished into thin air. I had 
na counterbalancing interest to exclude him 
from my thoughts. He came in just after tea 
and had placed himself near me. Without 
saying a word, he had apparently been en- 
tirely absorbed iu watching me. It disarmed 
mine completely to feel his earnest gaze. I felt 
inwardly conquered and helpless; by his pres- 
ence alone he had again brought me wnder 
his influence. But this inward consciousness 
had: no outward expression. I was never 
more cold and haughty in my speech. He 
showed his. perception of my manner by an 
unusually tender and deferential deportment. 
Eve was as restiess as a caged bird. She flew 
from one occupation to another, sytisiied with 
nothing, and finally sat at the open window. 
In a short time she exclaimed: 

“‘ Here come Bella aad Torn Dennison ?”” 

They soon entered, and it appeared that 
there was to be a walking party to the cliffs 
, that evening, and they had been despatched as 
messengers to obtain re-inforcementsfrom our 
house. Eve was in extacies. 

“Delightful!” cried she; “we will all go. 
That is,” she added, in an altered tone, “I 
cannot answer for Mr. Byfield.” 

“Shall I go?” said Henry to me. 

It seemed to me that he must not go—that 
uty very heartstrings would break if he did. 
However, I answered quietly: 
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think you had better please yourself.” 
Will you not advise me?” with one et his 
own appealing looks. 
I knew what he wanted’: He wished ‘to 
force me to ask him to stay, or tell him to go, 


thus making it ory fhult only if he should go. 


away with Eve. I thought him very mean, 
and would only reply: 

“T advise you to do as you like.” 

He came nearer to me, and sAid in low 
tones, so that no one else could hear: . 

“If you have no feeling or wish on the sub- 
ject, I shall certainly go!” and he spoke in 
tones of anger that I had never heard from him. 

I looked up; a gleam was in his eye that 
called forth a corresponding one in my own. 
WasIto be threatened? With a: breaking 
heart, but still with outward ee 1 
replied : 

“Please yourself, entfrely.” | 

“Very well,” reptted he,. calmly, and then 
turned round to Eve, and with a very different 


voice, said, “I am at your service, Miss 


Maynard.” 

What terrible spasms contracted my heatt, 
as I saw the party leave the horse. I started 
up involuntarily to follow them. But my 
lameness came to my consciousness like a dag- 
ger to my flesh. What could I, poor, miser- 
able cripple that I was, ever do or be again? 
I sank down upon the sofa, burying my face 


inthe cushions, too heart-broken for tears, 


drowned in a flood of anguish. I had not re- 
matned thus long when I heard a voice at my 
side. 

“Miss Kent—Sybilf” = 

I looked up; it was Richard. 
not go to walk?” I asked. 

'“No, I did not care to. At least I did not 

wish to walk so far. I want you to put on 


your bonnet ahd shawl, and go out into me : 


garden with me.” 

I had never yet been out of the house; and 
I declined promptly. He seemed to have ex- 
pected this, and went on: with his arguments. 


It was not good for'me to remain within and | 


be alone so much. He was studying medi- 
cine, and longed to dabble a litte in practice. 
He was going to prescribe for me, and exer 
clse was the thing I needed. I inwardly ae- 
quiesced in his theory; but I feared his inter 
est proceeded from pity, and pity I refused 
from every one. I obstinately refused to go. 

“I am sorry,” said he. “I felt fost Hke 
taking a little ramble, but not with such a 
noisy crowd. Especially,” he added, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “ to the cliffs.” 


“Did you 
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Unpshal ‘feeling: was: in his tone. He 
soothed a! wounded spot. Half my anguish 
that evening was, tliat frieads of mine could 
go upon a party of pleasure to the place where 
alt my hopes ir'life were destroyed. JI thanked 
hind silentty, and was willing to gratify him in. 
what his kind heart‘ was bént mpOn, namely, 
doing me some good. 

‘“T will go with you, but not. into the gar- 
den. I wilt ve the road ane walk in the 
lane.” 

He seemed ane but stil urged the gar- 
den. I thought he ‘could little guess. with 
what a shudder of aaguish I thought of my 
buried foot there resting. ‘But it seemed he 
dit think, for he aad in a low, ale 
tone: 

“There must be a first time, Sybil.” 

I yielded again; I was so low in apirits that 


| I ecould have acquiesced in almost anything, 


from mere weakness. . Richard found ie bon- 
net and shawl. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that I have ai: 
ways had inward eonvietion that I have a ge- 
nfus for arranging drapery, especially shawls ? 
It has been entirely undeveloped as yet. But 
I 'méan abways to put on my wife’s shawl,.s0 J 
would be obliged’ to you if you would allow 
me to praétise a little now. Thare—you have 
nvt the least idea how well you look!” 

I tried to sympathize with his cheerfulness, 
but it:was inrpossible. He assisted me with 
the utmost kindness, and I proceeded with 
ease by the help.of his strong arm. I avoided 
the grave so painful to me, and we sauntered 
on, to the extreme limits of my uncle’s 
grounds, There was a slight rising just here, 
rather satiricalty called “the mountain.” A 
little rustte arbor, with seata, had been placed 
there, and! I was glad to rest. 

The landscape before us was lighted only by 
the pale, yellow sunset sky, and the tendér 
beams from the moon still in its first quarter. 
A dark glimmer was upon the earth, and my 
spirit sympathized with that rather than with 
the soft’ radiance above it. It was three 
months since I had sat upon that seat, and my 
mind could only dweil upon the wreéchedness 
that had befallen me in the meantime. I was 
alone in the world, I should probably always 
be. Thatnight had ended everything between 
me and Henty Byfield. Though. I was’ so 
weak-hearted, I had not lost all pride as a wo- 
man, arid bis utter want of generosity had 
been such as I could not overloek. I con- 
trasted hint with Richard Norden; but though 
I fally acknowledged the hatter’s|nobleness, it 
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brought no consolation to my woanded spirit. 


I could not yet be pleased with attention that. 
sprang from pity. I sat there shivering with: 


anguish, and finally I was mercifully permitted 
the reliefof tears. Richard was deeply pained. 
With an involuntary movement he placed his 
arm around me. I leaned upon his shoulder 
and sobbed aloud. 

“Sybil, Sybil,” said he, “ tel me what it. is? 
Has any one injured you? Tell me as freely 
as if I were your brother. You shall be 
righted at any cost.” 

I tried to control the sobs that aist from 
me hysterically. At last I was able to say: 


“ My grief is not due to any person. It is: 


my unhappy fate. In the midst of U@ and 
hope, I am cut off from all happiness, a 
marked woman, to be pitted, waited upon, ca- 
ressed perhaps, but never loved.” 


“Sybil, is it possible that such a conviction 


is in your heart? Ido not wonder you are 


unhappy, poor girl! But, to say truly, it 
seems to me you are the last one that should 


say so, According to my observation, there - 
are enough that love you—some: but too | 


well. ” 

There was meaning in his jane but I 
thought he referred to Byfield. 

“No,” said I, “there is notone. I am ‘ania 
erably alone for fe. Ido not expect unkind- 
ness in this world. My trial will be to exper- 
ience all those fatiguing attentions that spring 
from the compassion my unfortunate condj- 
tion inspires; as different from love as night 
from day. Just as I have seen, at a dance, 
some true-hearted gentleman select the plain- 
est woman in the room as his partner, lest she 
should sit neglected. I always used to say I 
would rather not dance at all than be chosen 


from such a motive, kind though it be. And- 


now, now my whole life, not one short evening 
—but from this day until I am laid in my 
grave—I am to be the recipieat of attentions 
which must spring from principle and reflec- 
tion, and not from irresistible preference. 
You, yourself, Richard, must feel the truth of 
what I say. You know it would have been 
far pleasanter for you to have gone with all 
your friends, but you kindly said, ‘No, I will 
deny myself; for the sake of poor Sybil, who 
will be left alone, I will stay and consult: her 
good ingtead of my own gratification.’” 


Richard seemed much. nioved; he began to . 


speak several times, and checked himself. At 
last, in a low voice, he said: 


“You are so much mistaken that I must en- | 


lighten you at any cost to myself. Such an- 
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guish as yours is too great to be borne unne- 
ceasarily. Sybil, it was not pity, it was a far 
different feeling that prompted me tostay with 
you to-night. I consulted the dictates of my 
heart with all its yearning impulses. I love 
you; love you with the truest and most de- 
voted affection. Not that you are unfortu- 
nate, but that you are Sybil. I have loved 
you all summer, though I did not at once 
comprehend why I felt such deep peace and 
ineffable content when near you. I after- 
wards discovered but too surely what the feel- 
ing was, and knew that it was to bring me 
more misery than happiness. I know you 
care nought for me, and I never look to call 
you mine. I believe you have a cousinly 
friendship for me, and I hope that this relation 
will not be broken by what I am now saying. 
I have been enabled to control myself herete- 
fore, and trust I shall for the future. I make 
this confession now, because I think it neces- 
sary to restore a proper balance to your mind. 
You see, Sybil, it is not impossible to love you 
truly, devotedly, in spite of your sad affliction.” 

I was so overcome with these words that I 
was unable to reply. I had never met with 
such magnanpimity before. He had sacrificed 
the dearest secret of his heart for no other mo- 
tive than to be: of some benefit tome. The 
dignity with which he spoke of his hopeless 
love, the noble pride that sustained him 
through such a humiliating avowal, and the 
generosity with which he refrained from ask- 
ing any pledge in return, all struck to my 
very heart of hearts. A hero was here up to 
my highest ideal. I sat silent for a long time; 
at last I summoned sufficient self-control to 
say: 

“Richard, you have given. me a lesson to 
last for my lifetime. You have restored my 
faith in humanity. To have met with such a 
noble soul as yours is enough to give me cour- 
age to fight my weary battle tothe end. The 
sacrifice you have made to-night shall not be 
in vain. You shall see it bear its proper fruit. 
I honor you more than any other human be- 
ing. I wish it were in my power to say I also 
love you. But I cannot, and it would be 
making you but a poor return to deceive you. 
But I trust you entirely. I rely upon your 
friendship. Never again will I doubt it, and 
if in any way you can serve me, to you first in 
the world shall I come. There is no one else 
before you, believe me.” 

My head still leaned upan his shoulder, and 
his strong, protecting arm was about me. I 
felt a sense of peace and rest that had long 
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been a stranger to my soul. He made no re- 
ply, but hesitatingly took my hand in his. I 
clasped it firmly, and moreover, I raised my 
face to his and said, “My own dear brother 
Richard!” There was meaning intended in 
my look, and he was not slow to read it. He 
bent down and gently kissed my forehead. 
He kept his cheek against my head, and we 
still remained in that little arbor, my heart 
growing lighter and lighter every minute, till 
I frankly gave a little laugh, and started away 
from him, saying: 

“Suppose any one should come here and 
find us!’ 

He smiled quietly. “I should not care.” 

“But I should, sir, I can tell you. I think 
it is high time to return, Mr. Norden. You 
know I am ‘a slow coach,’ now.” 

What a change in myself! I was actually 
jesting at my misfortune. He seemed to no- 
tice it, too, and the heartfelt satisfaction in his 
look was pleasant to behold. He helped me 
carefully along, and I did not hesitate to cling 
to him as much as was necessary, instead of 
shrinking away, as I had done before. I vol- 
untarily took the path that led to the place 
where that sad part of myself was laid. I 
knelt down on the grass above it, and I prayed 
fervently that I might never forget the lesson 
taught to me that night, and that in future 
my affliction might prove to be for my good, 
and that of all about me. 

We reached the house, and Richard assisted 
me to my chamber door. While we were 
standing there near a window which over- 
looked the road, I heard the sound of approach- 
ing voices. I soon discovered by the light of 
the moon that the party had returned, and 
also that Henry Byfield was not with them. I 
turned involuntarily to Richard, and said: 

“ Tell me, frankly, what kind of a person is 
your cousin ?” 

“T have every reason to believe that he Is 
engaged to a young lady in Boston,” was his 
reply, his eye fixed upon me with a steady 
gaze, as if he feared he was wounding me. 

This was a very indirect reply, apparently, 
but yet it was all-sufficient for my satisfaction. 
I uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
asked him to send Eve to my room, for I 
thought she ought to know it. 

Eve was in anything but good spirits, and I 
very soon discovered the cause. With suf- 
fused eyes, she said that as soon as Byfield 
discovered that Dick was not of the party, he 
Was suddenly seized with headache, and had 
to return home. 
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* And he did not go home, either,” she con- 
cluded, the drops rolling slowly down her 
cheeks; “he turned towards this house, and I 
know that his headache only meant that he 
was curious to know if Richard stayed with 
you.” 

I made her sit down on a stool at my feet, 
and took her pretty face in my hands. 

“ Eve, my dear cousin,” I said, “I want to 
cure you of all these tears.” 

“O, Sybil!” was all her reply, with a flut- 
tered, apprehensive look upon her face. 

“Your kind little heart is grieved by the 
selfishness of another, and one unworthy of 
you.” 

“How do you know, Sybil ?” 

“ My darling, he trifles with every one. He 
made love to me, indirectly; not openly, for I 
cannot quote a single word to prove it—and 
he has done the same by you, I am sure.” 

“Yes, he has, Sybil. But why do you 
blame him? He thought he fancied you at 
first, but he prefers me now. Do you want to 
take him away from me ?” 

“ Eve, he cares for neither of us. 
gaged elsewhere.” 

This was enough for Eve. She was a little, 
perhaps not a little, ofa flirt in her own way, 
and the idea of being trified with in this man- 
ner was not by any means soothing to her 
pride. 

“The deceitful creature!” she exclaimed. 
“ But can it be really so, do you think? He 
seems so gentle and amiable, that I can hardly 
imagine it possible.” 

“My dear, his soft manner with women is 
no more a proof of amiability than purringis, 
in a cat.” 

“ Weil, he wont get much by purring round . 
me, in the future. I shall stroke him the 
wrong way.” 

She soon bade me good-night, and I sat 
down to calmly reflect upon this momentous 
evening, which had decided for me whether 
my affliction was to bring me good or evil. I 
believe that but for Richard Norden it would 
have been my ruin. I had fallen into such a 
state of morbid weakness that without the aid 
of some stronger mind, I should have sunk 
paralyzed. I dwelt much upon him and his 
great heart. I thought what friends we would 
be through life. It did not occur to me that 
he might be cured of his love for me; but I 
imagined we might be devoted to each other 
like Charlesand Mary Lamb. I had some fear 
that his avowal might for a time produce 
some embarrassment (between; us. There 
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might arise some constraint In our intercotrse 
from our mutual consciousness on the one 
subject. 

' But the event proved I was mistaken, cer- 
tainly with regard to him. He appeared pre- 
cisely the same as before that evening. Quiet, 
friendly and attentive, but. nothing more. I 
never saw a look or an action that went to 
prove his declaration in the arbor. I confess 
to feeling a little piqued. I began to think 
the feeling that was so perfectly controlled 
could not be very strong, and I felt a constant 
temptation to put him to the proof. Well, I 
suppose I must confess that once or twice I 
yielded to these impulses. It is of no use to 
explain how—any woman knows—without in 
the slightest degree compromising my own 
dignity, I plotted a little to see if he could not 
be thrown off his guard. But he never was 
He could not be ensnared into the betrayal of 
anything beyond the kindest friendship. 
There was no lack of that. He was always 
contriving something to entertafn or improve 
me. One morning he came into the breakfast 
parlor where the family sewing was usually 
carried on. 

“ Cousin Eve, and Miss Kent,” said he, “I 
am going to teach you the alphabet.” 

“O, dear,” said Eve, “I know as much as 
that, thank Heaven !” 

“Perhaps you do not know it so well as you 
think. Can you say it backwards ?” : 

“Of course. Z, X— Why, what are you 
laughing at ?” 

Eve pouted, and said she did not care, it was 
all nonsense. | 

“The fact is,” said Norden, “that many of 
the commonest things in life we do not know 
so thoroughly as we think. Can any of you 
tell me which are placed the highest upon a 
cow’s head, her ears or her horns ?” . 

Eve, without thinking, safd, “ Her horns.” 
Madge thought it was her ears. JI hesitated, 
and thought the ears were just behind the 
horns. 

“That would be silly,” sald Madgo; “she 
could not hear well.” 

“A very just objection, Madge,” replied 
Richard. “ Nature never makes such blunders 
as that.” 

“Tell us who is right ?” asked Madge. 

* No, you must look for yourself in order to 
remember. I asked the question to prove 
how the habit of observation needs cultivation. 
Now I am going to teach you to improve 
your eye.” So saying he placed pencils and 
paper upon the table, and opened a box which 
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proved to be filled with alphabet blocks, 
“Who wants to learn to draw ?” 

I was charmed, and so were the others, 
though I was the only one in whom the en- 
thusiasm outlived one day. Richard said that 
a complete series of drawing studies not be- 
ing at his command, he should exert his inge- 
nulty to supply its place. For outline lessons 
I was to copy the alphabet, enlarging the size. 
Icommenced with I, and went through the 
course of letters formed of straight lines; then 
those combined with curves, finally with the 
purecurves. To those who cannot reach any - 
better system, I recommend this. Eve and 
Madge, I believe, drew two letters, and then 
concluded they “had not time.” This was 
no more than Richard expected. It was for 
my benefit the trouble was taken, and truly 
was I blessed by it. I improved under his ex- 
cellent tuition, for he was an experienced 
draughtsman. A new sense was opened to 
me. Certalnly, those who know not how to 
draw, know not how to see. I was pro 
nounced to have a decided talent, and was 
soon dllowed to sketch from nature, com- 
méncing with flowers. I learned the secret of 
light and shade, and finally, O, noble search! 
began to penetrate into the mystery of color, 
the poetry of the outward world. I was al- 
ways happy and busy. My unnatural depres- 
sion of spirits fled before the energetic fiiend- 
liness of Richard. 

I ought, perhaps, to have stated sooncr that 
Henry Byfield left Thornton a short time after 
that memorable evening. I do not think he 
found either Eve or myself very genial; and 
he soon announced that, his health being en- 
tirely restored, he should return to Boston. 
He was a singular person. I do not thor- 
oughly understand him even now. He did 
not seem in the least offended at our cool- 
ness, but parted in the most friendly manner. 
The last evening of his sojourn he spent with 
us, and Eve could not help hinting about his 
engagement. He acknowledged it, told us 
the lady’s name, Miss Cranston, and received 
our congratulations with the utmost coolness. 
He even proposed to open a correspondence 
with Madge, to which she, highly flattered, 
agreed. 

It was soon time for Richard to leave us. I 
was truly sorry to part with him, and did not 
hesitate to tell him so. 

“T am very happy to hear it,” he replied, 
smiling; “but it will not be very long before 
I shall be here again. I have promised aunt 
to come up to thanksgiving.” 
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He, also, arranged a plan of correspondence | sage. He was in altogether too good spirits. 
with Madge, who was rallied not a little upon I was at home, moping, while he was going 
her two beaux. Many hopes were expressed | about enjoying himself. Any one might think 


that the second would prove more faithful than 
the first, as Henry Byfield had not yet 
written. 


| 


it was I that was in love, not he. 
I now read Madge’s letter, and was obliged 
to exert all my self-control to keep from 


I found I missed Richard more than I ex- | laughing aloud. She had caught the style of 
pected. He was the only one in the famity | Henry’s letter, and had answered it in the 


who had full sympathy for my tastes and 
opinions, and I found myself thinking of him 


same vein. It was bad enoughin him, but as- 
sociating it with Madge’s rosy young face 


hourly, and beginning to count the weeks be- | made it too ridiculous. I passed it off as well 


fore he would return. He wrote within a 
week after his departure, and by a coincli- 
dence, Henry’s first letter arrived by the same 
mail. Madge was at school when the letters 
were brought home, and I had several hours 
in which to study the envelopes, and torment 
nyself with curiosity in regard to the 
contents. 

But even when shereturned this feeling was 
still unsatisfied. She read her letters, but re- 
fused to extend the privilege. “Sybil and 
Eve,” she said, “never showed theirs,” and 
she copied our illustrious examples. I was 
provoked, as I had a lurking conviction that 
both letters were written principally for my 
benefit; but there was no appeal from her ob- 
stinacy. Finally, however, came the time for 
her to answer these epistles. This was a mo- 
mentous undertaking. She composed several 
before she sueceeded in getting one up to her 
ideal of fitness for Henry Byfield, to whom she 
wrote first. She was finally so well pleased 
with her effort that she brought it to me to 
read. I finessed a lfttle, and said that I ought 
first to read his letter, else I could not under- 
stand or appreciate hers propetly. She was 
so anxious to get fall credit for her production 
that she gave me both his and Richard's to 
read. I was amused with Henry’s and pro- 
voked with Richard’s, which was the opposite 
effect to what was expected by each writer. 
Henry’s was addressed to Madge, but was un- 
doubtedly written af me, or Eve, or both of 
us. It was in a high-flown vein of sentimen- 
tallsm, Byronic melancholy and disgust with 
the world. Richard’s, on the contrary, was a 
simple matter-of-fact letter, describmg his 
journey, and giving an account of Mr. Cran-- 
ston’s family, to whom he had been introduced 
by Henry. He was agreeably surprised in 
them, finding them charming in every way, 
handsome, accomplished, good andrich. Miss 
Cranston was very beautiful, but she had a 
younger sister whom he thought to be more 
fascinating than she. 

I was hurt that Richard sent me no mes- 


| 
| 
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as I could, but Madge was so well pleased 
with it that she made an almost literal copy 
as an'answer to Richard. My patience gave 
way then. 

‘“T would.not send him such a mess of non- 
sense,” said I; “he would much rather have 
you tell him what we have for dinner.” 

Madge’s indignation at my criticism was in- 
tense, and she took my advice as much as I 
expected—that is, not at ali. I thought I 
should like to see Richard when he read her 
letter. 





Thanksgiving came at last. I had been very 
busy with my drawings, to have a goodly show 
for my master to criticise; this interest served 
to pass away the time. Richard came Wed- 
nesday, and was to stay till the next Monday 
morning. It was a very happy time. He 
looked well, and was certainly pleased to be 
with us. ‘I showed him the evidences of my 
skill; and he seemed surprised at my success, 

“.These would do credit to any one,” said 
he. “ Why, Sybil, you deserve a gold medal.” 

“Such praise from Mr. Norden,” I replied, 
with a low courtesy, “is better than gold.” 

“TI am very glad to hear it,” he returned, in 
a dry way, peculfarly his own, “as it saves me 
great expense.” 

Thanksgtving, we passed a gay evening. 
Eve had a little company, and I played for 
them to dance—the only way in which I could 
participate inthefr amusement now. Richard 
sat by my side to turn the leaves and call the 
figures, and I had never felt happier when I 
had joined the dancing throng myself, than I 
did then as a looker-on. 

Everything was pleasant during*this visit, 
and the hours fled only too rapidly. Richard 
was the same as he had always been, friendly 
and genial, no more—except, perhaps, the last 
evening. After he was gone, I thought over 
that time, and wondered if he had been differ- 
ent, or whether {ft was all my imagination. 


Sunday evening, after tea, he took achair very . 


close to me, and sat. there quietly) with a book 


— 
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in his hand. Eve called him away, to sing at 
the piano, but he declined. I fancied he was 
not so very much absorbed with his book, as 
he seldom turned a leaf. Was it only that he 
wished to be near me? I was tempted to try 
one of those little experiments about which I 
have said something. Under some pretence 
of indolence, I took a seat upon a distant sofa. 
He very soon rose, put down his book, walked 
up and down the room, and at last took a seat 
beside me. 

I confess to feeling a very curious sensation 
when he did so. Something different from 
anything I had ever experienced. I could not 
analyze it, but I felt awed and subdued. My 
whole soul trembled within me. How had I 
dared to trifle with such a person as Richard ? 
He rested his elbow on his knee and his head 
upon his hand. Finally, ater looking at me a 
moment or so, he said in a low tone: 

“ Six months is a long time, Sybil !” 

1 looked at him with a trouble at my heart. 
Should I not see him again for six months? 
I did not see how I could live in the interval. 
I could not speak, for I could not control my 
voice. I think he misunderstood my silence, 
for he suddenly rose and walked to the other 
side of the room, where he was soon convers- 
ing in his usual cheerful tone. I was in a sort 
of dream the rest of the evening. My late 
light-heartedness was all gone. I remained in 
my corner till bedtimecame. Richard helped 
me up stairs as usual, and bade me goodby 
then, as he was to set out by daybreak in the 
morning. 

As soon as the door closed between us, I 
burst into tears. I did not know what was 
the matter with me, but I was wretched. I 


passed a restless night, but was awake early | 


to listen to Richard’s step as he descended 
the stairs with gentle tread. I set my 
door ajar, to catch the least sound of his 
voice, and watched him from my window as 
he departed. He never looked up; I was sure 
he did not care for me. He had resolutely 
quelled his love; he had such a firm, strong 
mind, 1 had no doubt he could do it easily. 
This visit left me much more wretched than 
before. Then I only felt a pensive melan- 
choly that I did not hesitate to nurse a little. 
But now I had a secret pang that incited me 
to exertion. I must do something to take my 
thoughts from myself. My aunt wondered 
what had come over me, that I suddenly be- 
cume such an indefatigable worker. I did not 
leave an idle moment from the time I rose till 
I went to bed, into which a grief might in- 
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trude. And I had fancied I loved Henry By- 
field! What adelusion! I knew now what I 
felt, but was helpless in my misery. I had 
such a torturing doubt if Richard still cared 
for me. It would be so long before I should 
see him again—so much might happen in the 
meantime. 

Madge had another letter from Henry By- 
field soon after Richard’s return to Boston. 
It was written in a different style from the 
other one; I fancy her epistle was a lesson to 
him. The only part in which I took any in- 
terest was his remark that Richard was a con- 
stant visitor at Mr. Cranston’s, and was sup- 
posed to entertain a great admiration for Miss 
Lucy. Richard’s own letters confirmed this 
partly, as he was constantly alluding to en- 
gagements in which I knew the Miss Cran- 
stons participated. 

A month or two crept slowly by. I was 
worn by a secret anguish. Mrs. Maynard was 
concerned; she thought my busy industry 
was the cause of my failing health and spirits, 
mistaking cause for effect. Richard wrote 
once a week, to Madge, nominally, though 
they were really family letters, and as such, 
read by all. I mever opened one that I had 
not a secret hope there would be some little 
message or token that he still cared for me; 
some word that should say nothing to any one 
else’s comprehension, but be my life to me. 
It never came. I was always included in re- 
gards to the family, and sometimes received 
directions in regard to my art pursuits, but 
nothing more. 

One morning, Richard’s usual mail day, no 
letter came. This was a new pain. Though 
always disappointed in reading his letters, I 
had at least the pleasure of looking at his 
handwriting, and holding what he had so 
lately touched. I thought of it allday. No 
one else seemed to have any concern. Aunt 
Maynard remarked: 

“Well, I am not surprised; the only won- 
der is that he has written so regularly before.” 

The next morning, however, came a letter 
from Henry Byfield that proved my anxiety 
had not been for naught. Richard had met 
with an accident, at a skating party upon Ja- 
maica Pond. In teaching Miss Lucy Cran- 
ston to skate, absorbed in his occupation, he 
had placed himself in the way of some reck- 
less youth, and in his anxiety to save Miss 
Lucy, had felt the whole brunt of the onset. 
He was knocked down, and had his right arm 
badly broken. Henry was writing to Thorn- 
ton at his request. 
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Mrs. Maynard was kindnessitself. “TI shall 
go directly to Richard, and see how he is,” 
said she. 

“ And I will go with you,” I exclaimed. 

“You, my dear ?” 

“Yes, aunt; you know I am to go to see 
about my new foot. This would be as good 
atime as any.” 

“Very true—it is a good idea—besides the 
change will benefit you.” 

We set out the next morning for Boston. I 
had not given myself a moment’s time for re- 
flection, but had yielded to an irresistible im- 
pulse. As we approached the city, and Bun- 
ker Hill Monument loomed up, touched with 
the warm rays of the setting sun, I began to 
think, “ What will Richard say—will he not 
see through my motives?” It was too late to 
recede, however, and I resolved to defend my 
secret to the last extremity. We proceeded 
at once to the house where Richard boarded. 
We were fortunate enough to find vacant 
rooms there, and were soon at home. 

As soon as my aunt could refresh herself 
from her journey, she went to see Richard. 
She was gone about an hour, and I cannot be- 
gin to describe my impatience in the mean- 
time. When she returned I thought she 
looked sad. She said he appeared more feeble 
than she expected; his arm was set and do- 
ing well; but he was much bruised, and there 
was danger of fever. He had an excellent 
nurse, who said he must be kept very quiet, 
and she did not advise me to see him that 
night. Of course there was nothing to do but 
submit, and I spent the night wondering if 
Richard were disappointed. 

In the morning, at about eleven, I was 
shown into the room. We all know how the 
sick chamber looks. The darkened windows, 
the orderly arrangement of furniture, the little 
army of vials upon the table,the peculiar hush 


that makes the ticking of the watch so audible, . 


and the interest that hovers around the bed. 

Richard was lying very quiet. It was so 
dark that I could hardly see him; but he held 
out his left hand and took mine. He did not 
speak, but motioned for me to sit in a chair by 
the bedside, still retaining my hand in his 
Clasp. By degrees, as I got used tothe light, 
his pale face became disclosed to me; he had 
turned to one side, and hardly seemed to be 
aware of my presence. I sat there trying to 
think what I should say to prove to him that 
Thad come with the same feelings towards 
him as of old; he finally turned round, with 
a sinile, and inquired after my drawings. 
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I answered him, and then sald, “I am so 
glad, Richard, that I happen to be in Boston 
at this time. I can, perhaps, repay some of 
the debt of gratitude I owe you. You have 
been feet to me, you must let me be hands to 
you.” . 

“O, Sybil, don’t be so commercial in your 
friendship. I detest itas much as Margaret 
Fuller ever did.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why, you are keeping a set of books, and 
are trying to balance accounts.” 

“QO, Richard, I hope you are not going to 
refuse to let me be useful to you—I have de- 
pended so upon it.” 

He looked at me keenly. “ You have a 
grateful heart, and I see your happiness will 
be marred if you cannot serveme. You shall. 
I will make you useful in a thousand ways.” 

I was beginning to thank him, when I was 
interrupted by a knock at the door. The 
nurse answered it, and returned with two 
pasteboard boxes. One proved to be full of 
black Hamburgh grapes, with Miss Cranston’s 
card. 

“ O, ho,” said the nurse, “ another bouquet!” 

Richard fairly blushed. I looked round and 
discovered a vase of half-withered flowers 
which stood upon a table. A wicked, gnaw- 
ing pang of jealousy entered my heart. So 
Richard was receiving flowers from Miss 
Lucy! 

Luckily Mrs. Maynard returned sooner than 
was expected, and I was released from the 
room that began to seem like a prison to me. 
I walked up and down my apartment in an 
inward rage that I had been such a fool as to 
come to Boston. Running after a man who 
loved another! Could my humiliation be 
more complete ? 

It was tacitly settled that I was to sit with 
Richard every morning, while Mrs. Maynard 
walked out. I tried to keep calm and friendly, 
and appear as much like myself as possible; 
but with indifferent success, probably, as 
Richard’s manner seemed to grow constrained 


and reserved; his health, meanwhile, was 


slowly improving. 

One morning, while sitting in Richard’s 
room, I was surprised by a visit from Henry 
Byfield and Miss Lucy Cranston. Henry was 
rather surprised to see me, but greeted me 
with great apparent pleasure and cordiality, 
presented Miss Lucy, and sat down by me to 
have a good talk. I entered into this with 
great outward interest, but I was really occu- 
pied with watching Richard and Lucy. I saw 
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enough to satisfy me. I thought her one of the 
loveliest beings I‘ever beheld; a face full of 
soul and feeling. She was so kind and sym- 
pathizing in her conversation with Richard 
that I wondered he did not rise and fall upon 
his knees at her feet. He did not do that, but 
was by no means insensible to her charms. 
They were evidently upon terms of the most 
intimate friendship, and I caught one or two 
looks and whispered undertones that proved 
there was some secret undefstanding between 
them. In the meantime I was laughing and 
chatting with Henry. When they took leave, 
Miss Cranston invited me to visit her. This 
I declined decidedly, I should pay no visits in 
Boston. 

After they were gone, Richard asked me 


why I had been so cold to Miss Lucy, asstr- 


ing me that she was a charming girl. 

“J do not like her,” said I, shortly. 

“TI wish you would, for my sake,” replied 
he, looking at me with surprise. 

I asked no further questions, but left the 
room. <All my old morbid wretchedmess re- 
turned upon me. Life no longer had a sunny 
spot for me. I hated the very name of Cran- 
ston. LIendeavored in every way to fulfill my 
duty towards Richard. I was conscious 6f | 
doing it ungracfously, because such a struggle 
was going on in my mind that I could not al- 
ways control my outward manner. I was so 
afraid that Richard would discover my feeling 
toward him, that I would sometitnes clothe 
myself with coolness as with a garment. 
Then I would fear I was wounding or neglect- 
ing him, and would commence some labor for 
his sake that could not fafl to prove my devot- 
ed friendship. I wrote a great deal for him. 
I copied out a dissertation upon some medical 
subject, of which he had made a rough draft. 
I wrote‘another from dictation, also letters. 
I tried in every way to be his right hand. 

Time passed on. One morning I went to 


pay my accustomed visits, and to my surprise, 


I found my patient up and dressed, and his 
nurse gone. 

“Yes,” said he, meeting my look of aston- 
ishment, “I have taken my case into my own 
hands. 
itin a sling, and though I am not very strong, 
I soon shall be when I can breathe the fresh 
alr. There is nothing now that need detain 
you and my aunt from home.” 

“You want to get rid of us! Yon aresend- 
ing us away!” I cried, with a burst of indig- 
nation that I could not restrain. 

“No, I am relieving you from a duty that I 


My arm is doing well, and I can carry 
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have long felt to be irksometo you. You pity 
me, and will do for me in kindness, all but the 
only thing that can make me happy. I have 
lain heré in torture to see the struggle going 
on with you; I can bear jit no longer. I re 
strained myself successfally in health and 
strength, but I am unmanned now. I owe 
some duty to myself. To be with you, yet so 
far from you; to be constantly experiencing 
the grateful interest of your heart while I am 
yearning for so much more, is more than I can 
bear. I shall grow strong again by-and-by, 
and when I come to Thornton, I can meet 
you, I trust, as of old.” 

He was walking up and down the room, ex- 
citement giving him strength, while I sat in 
such an inward tumult of feeling that I was 
speechless. 

“T understand precisely, now, Sybil,” con- 
tinued he, “ your sense of the irksomeness of 
attentions arising from pity. It is as great 
a trial to me as to you, and I feel that I did 
not half sympathize with you when you were 
suffering from it.” 

“Richard,” said I, ti as firm a voice as I 
could command, “ when I expressed that feel- 
ne to you, you know how you answered me.” 

“Surely, Sybil.” 

“Well, now I reply to you in the same 
way.” 

He stopped in his walk, and looked at me 
earneelty: aie It, thotieh I dared not look 
up. 

“Sybil, speak more plainly,” said he, in 
trembling tones. 

“Richard, Ido not deserve the credit of 
serving you with disinterested friendship. I 
came here for selfish reasons.” I tried to look 
at him as I said this, but my eye fell before 
his. 


He came and took a chair bestde me. “Sy- 


| bil, you know I love you with all the strength 


of my being. Do not suppose that I can ac- 
cept in return any ‘commonplace affection, 
however sincere.” 

I looked at him now without faltering. 
“Even as you love me, so love I you.” 

I was gathered to his heart, that manly, 
generous heart. Kisses not few were pressed 
upon my lips and eyes. 

“My precious love, my heart’s desire! I 
cannot believe my happiness. You are sure, 
you are szre you love me?” ’ 

I think my fice must have assufed him, if 
it expressed half my inward bliss. 

“Shall you send us away now, Richard?” I 
asked, triumphantly. 
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“ Yes, indeed, but I shall go with you. I 
think after all I cannot do without your nurs- 
ing, and I consider the country air essential 
to my complete recovery.” 

“What will Miss Lucy say to that ?” 

He looked at me with surprise. “Surely, 
you never credited those absurd stories 2” 

“O, I was miserably jealous !” 

“Were you ?” said he, smiling. 

“Yes, and I believe you are glad I was 
unhappy.” 

“It seems so strange that I have it in my 


power to make youso. The fact is that Miss. 


Lucy and I are very intimate friends. To tell 


you a secret, she is engaged to a friend of | 


mine who has gone a sca voyage, to recover 
his health. It was through him that I first 
knew of Henry Byfield’s engagement. She 
had heard of me through her lover, and we 
were immediately conscious of a mutual in- 
terest. She has the kindest heart in the world, 
and very soon detected that I returned from 
my Thanksgiving visit to Thornton in an un- 
happy state of mind. In short, I told her all 
about you. When she called here, she asked 
mein an aside if you were not the young 
lady. I could not understand your coldness. 
I thought you knew my heart so thoroughly 
that you could not misunderstand ny relation 
to her.” 

“But she is so charming, and I—-I—_ O, I 
am so unworthy of you!” . 

Richard looked at me in such pure astonish- 
ment, that I could not help laughing. 

“You are the only woman in the world that 
is charming to me. But tell me, my dearest 
aod best, exactly how much you love me. 
When did you begin? I want to know all.” 

Of course, I would not tell, and teased him 
for a long time, and we were as foolish as ev- 
erybody ought to be on such occasions. He 
had the use of but one arm; but he held 
me as close a prisoner as if he had been Bri- 
areus himself. At last Mrs. Maynard returned, 
and I went to inform her of our engagement. 
Her astonishment was great, too much so for 
her to be able to restrain her real sentiments. 
Her firat thought was that it was a very geu- 
erous thing in Richard to marry me. But 
there my crippled condition was balanced ac- 
cording to her judgment by the fact that I 
had not a little money, that would give him a 
fine start in life. Then she discovered that I 
was quite good looking, and bright enough; 
had been well educated, andso forth. On the 
whole she was satisfied. Her deliberations, 
kind, but worldly, were identical with those 
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of Mrs. Grundy, who in the course of time 
was informed of our engagement, and who 
graciously consented to say fhat both parties 
inight have done worse. But Richard and I 
were too happy to care what Mrs. Grundy 


said. 
Ee ce ca i a a 


LIGHTING THE DESERT FIRE. 


A strange Bedawy, with an idiotic cast of 
features, now came from the neighboring tent, 
carrying in his hand an instrument Fike a 
broken pickaxe. Passing through the circle 
of spectators, he advanced towards where we 
sat, and, when within a yard of us, raised his 


| weapon and sunk it deep into the soil at our 


: 


; very knees. The whole thing was done with 


such deliberation and quickness that we both 
started back as if the blow had been aimed at 
our head. The Arabs laughed heartily at our 


| fright, but the operator took not the slightest 
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notice, aud labored away as if frantic, till he 
had excavated a considerable hole. Another 
Arab now came up and threw In a few of the 
dry prickly shrubs that grow so plentifully in 
the desert; amd then applying match and tin- 
der soon had them in a blaze. A third threw 
in a cloakful of dry camel’s dung over the 
burning mass. The skirt of his under gar- 
ment supplied the place of bellows, and fanned 
the heap into a brisk ing flame. Thus 
they kindled the desert fire, and the half-naked 
be gathéréd rod it, spreatfing ont their 
thin, bony hands to catch the genial warmth, 
and then rubbing them with evident satisfac- 
tion. Ever and anon one of the circle would 
add fresh fuel, while others started up the 
smouldering ‘embers with their bouked sticks 
or massive clubs. The night wind, too, sweep- 
ing round the tent, made the flame leap and 
play like a thing of life, and sometimes sent 
showers of sparks and hot ashes into the 
beards of the little circle, occasioning a mo- 
meytary confusion, followed by a hearty laugh. 
—Porter’s Five Yeurs in Damascus. 
—-@=Dbeoe?-— - - —- 
AN INGENIOUS TEST. 

A short time ago, a merchant, in prosccut- 
ing his morning tour in the suburbs, found, as 
he walked along, a purse contnining a consid- 
erable sum of money. He observed a lady at 
some distance, who, he thought, wourd be the 
owner and loser. Determined to be correct 
in the party to whom he delivered it, he fell 
upon a strange yet ingenious plan to effect 
this; he resolved to act the part of'a poor 
distressed man, and boldly went forward, hat 
fn hand, and asked alms. This was answered 
with a polite “Go away! I have nothing to 
give you.” The ¥ man, however, persist- 
iug in his entreaties, would not go until he 
had got assistance for his famishing wife and 
children. At last the lady condescended; but 
to’ her dismay found the wherewith was gone. 
The merchant with a polite bow returned the 
purse, with the advice in future to be more 
generous to the distressed.— London Journal. 

Se DO - 


Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and synny as her skies.— Byron. 
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[orraINar.] 
A SIMILG. 





BY G. W. D. 





The rain sweeps over a garden brier, 
The rain of the wayward May; 

‘But drops, like pearls from the folded bud, 
When the shower has passed away ; 

As on the folded heart of a child 
No drop of a grief will stay. 


But in the odorous days of June, 
On the bud's maturer birth 

The rain-drops lodge, till a wanton breeze 
Has shaken them to the earth; 

As from a maiden’s breast a woe 
Is shaken by breezy mirth. 


Now the rose that stands in its perfect prime, 
When the days of summer are past, 

The storm beats down in its pride of place, 
And its leaves to the winds are cast; 

As the heart, by grief, in the autumn of life 
Is crushed by the rain and blast. 


—— 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 





Tue legal profession, beyond a doubt, pre- 
sents among its records more incidents of the 
checkered and startling phases of life than 
that afforded by any other source. Within 
our own experience we can recal] many an 
instance of the most vivid and romantic char- 
acter as connected with the developments of 
the court-room, a sample of which will be 
found in our story. 

In one of the inland counties of Virginia, 
some time in the year 1792, there lived a fami- 
ly named Verdet. They were of French de- 
scent, and had occupied their present home- 
stead for half a century when our story com- 
mences. The delight of old Mr. and Mrs. 
Verdet, and the belle of the county, was their 
daughter Victorine. Young, lovely and in- 
telligent, she possessed every requisite to cap- 
tivate the heart, and every quality to bind it 
in willing bondage to her service. Though 
Victorine was yet not more than eighteen, 
still she was tenderly pressed by more than 
one suitor for her heart and hand. But to all 
she turned a deaf ear, save Horace and Fred- 

erick West, two young men nearly of her own 
age, and who were own cousins to each other. 

Their attentions to Victorine were of a far 
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different nature from that which characterized 
the ruder and humbler aspirants for her hand 
They, like herself, were intelligent, refined in 
feeling, and not wanting in a considerable de- 
gree of classical cultivation. The families of 
both Horace and Frederick were wealthy, and 
the young cousins had been educated side by 
side in all the manly branches of study. She 
was their frequent companion, as often when 
the cousins were together as when separate, 
the three wandering in the green woods and 
by the banks of the purling streams—now 
gathering wild flowers, and now reading to 
gether. They had been thus intimately asso- 
ciated for the last three years, and had grown 
to love each other like brothers and sisters, as 
the old parents of Victorine used to say, but 
Horace and Frederick felt that they regarded 
her with a far more ardent passion. Both 
were of noble spirit, scorning to take advan- 
tage of each other by the least stratagem, 
though both felt how much they desired to 
possess the whole heart of Victorine Verdet. 

To suppose that she was not sensible to the 
peculiarities of her intimacy with the cousins 
would be unreasonable. She realized this 
fully, and even at times felt how hard it was 
for her to make up her mind to love one more 
than the other. But those who knew her best 
declared that it was Frederick who had gained 
her heart, for she was more free and uncon 
strained when with him alone; but a shrewd 
interpreter of the heart, and a careful observer 
of the subtle influences of love, would hare 
translated the delicate reserve that Victorine 
evinced towards Horace, to be the stronger 
token of her heart, and to show that he was 
her idol; this was Indeed the case. Horace 
was her choice, though neither he nor Freder- 
ick knew it. 

It was on a clear bright evening after a 
summer’s day, that Horace and Frederick, 
after bidding Victorine good night, turned 
their steps through the little village of C—, 
on their way to the residence of their fathers, 
some half a mile through a woody road on 
the other side of the village from that where 
the Verdets Iived. Frederick had, by some 
singular association of thought and study, be- 
come strongly prejudiced in favor of the claim 


and right set up at that period by the British 


government of searching American vessels for 
their seamen, and some other matters that in- 
volved in Horace’s ideas a desecration of our 
national flag. It was a subject upon which 
they both often got quite warmed up In dis- 
cussion, and this was the case at the present 
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time, to such an extent that more than one of 
the villagers after passing them, turned round 
to mark the earnestness of their words. 

Frederick lived nearly a quarter of a mile 
further on the forest road than Horace, and 
so at the gate of the latter they bade good 
night and parted as usual. On the following 
morning, to the consternation of Horace and 
the amazement of all, Frederick was missing. 
No trace whatever could be found of him, and 
conjecture was rife as to what could possibly 
have happened to him. Perhaps no one felt 
more keenly this fearful agony of suspense 
than Horace. The thought that if anything 
serious had befallen him and he was lost, that 
a rival would be removed from his path with 
Victorine, never crossed his mind, but he 
went to the greatest lengths, and put upon 
himself the greatest hardships to seek out and 
find the body of his lost cousin, but all to no 
avail. 

The astonishment of Horace may therefore 
be better conceived than expressed, when it 
was told him that he was strongly suspected 
of knowing more of the disappearance of his 
cousin than anybody else ; and indeed, ere the 
close of the second day, he was actually ar- 
rested and imprisoned, charged with Freder- 
ick’s murder. The terrible imputation struck 
him dumb, and when arrested by the officers 
of justice, he could not utter one word. This 
silence and strange agitation was interpreted 
by them and many others to be the workings 
of guilt within his breast; their coarser na- 
tures could not understand the spirit that 
moved him. 

While he lay closely confined in prison, the 
neighboring pond was carefully dragged and 
examined in search for the body, and renewed 
search was made in every direction, but all to 
no favorable end. In the meantime it was re- 
membered by more than one person that they 
Were seen together on the evening previous 
to the disappearance of Frederick, and that 
high words were exchanged between them. 
At last this idea being advanced by one, oth- 
ers who heard them talking rather earnestly, 
became impressed with the same, and thought 
they also heard much more than they did, and 
gave evidence accordingly. 

There was one who strenuously repudiated 
all these ideas of Horace’s guilt, and that was 
Victorine. She knew in her own heart that 
he was innocent, and notwithstanding the 
strong chain of circumstantial evidence, de- 
clared boldly that she knew he was innocent. 
Others argued that the cousins were both 


lovers of Victorine, and consequently rivals, 
and that this doubtless had been the motive 
that had led Horace to kill him, and secrete 
the body. The whole county was in excite-' 
ment about the matter, and the respective 
friends of the two branches of the West family 
were found arrayed on the side according to 
their prejudices—the one strongly advocating 
Horace’s innocence, the other his guilt. 

But the circuit court was in session, and his 
trial would soon come on. Great interest was 
felt on the subject, the eourt was crowded 
from far and near, and the story of the cousins 
had been distorted into a thousand different 
shapes, until Horace, in the eyes of those who 
had never seen him, had grown from the quiet 
and handsome man of one-and-twenty, that he 
really was, to be a monster in personal appear- 
ance, and a villain of the deepest dye. 

Victorine could not visit Horace in prison 
—that was forbidden; but she wrote to him, 
told him that she had not for one moment be- 
HNeved the charges brought against him, that 
she was sure that the court must acquit him 
legally, and that no one would be more ready 
to welcome him again than herself and her 
parents. The letter was delicate, but carried 
with it a strong assurance to him that the 
dear hand which had traced it loved him, 
though the owner had never said so. Horace 
had been carried to the prison in the extreme 
part of the county, and was many miles from 
his home and friends, ani strangely enough, 
those who should have aided and helped him 
at so critical a moment, seemed to have en- 
tirely deserted him. His mother had been 
long since dead, and his father, overpowered 
by the array of circumstantial evidence that 
was brought to bear against his son, believed 
him guilty. So affected was he by this, that it 
threw him at once upon a sick bed, and there 
seemed to be no one to plead for Horace, or 
to prepare such matter for his defence as was 
necessary. 

Some friends who belleved him innocent, 
in spite of all that was brought against him, 
sent to Philadelphia for legal advice, but up 
to the night before the trial, no response was 
had to this application, and it really seemed 
that Horace would be sacrificed for want of 
counsel, or that he must rely upon the feeble 
aid of*some village attorney, who was by no 
means competent to discharge the duties of 
such a case, 

Horace had been forced, therefore, to retain 
the services of a lawyer of some repute, who 
resided in the country, but of whom he knew 
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but little. On the morning of the trial he re- 
ceived the following note: 


“Srr:—I have come at a late moment, but 
have been able easily to comprehend your 
case. I shall be present to defend you to-day. 
Ido not deem it at all springen to confer 
with you in the premises, sincerely believing 
in your innocence, and when this is the case, 
I had much rather trust to ae than to any 
stratagem of law.” 


Upon the receipt of this note he sent 
word to the lawyer whom he had retained, 
that the legal adviser who had been sent for 
at Philadelphia had arrived, and that he should 
not therefore require his services unless he 
chose to confer with that gentleman on the 
merits of the case as junior counsel. But the 

_country attorney replied that he was very 
willing to relinquish a case that was so un- 
promising, and so retired. 

The court-room was densely crowded, the 
prosecuting attorney opened the case in the 

-usual form, showing a strong picture of the 
heinousness of the crime, and, as in duty 
bound, represented the guilt of the accused 
beyond adoubt. The attorney for the defence 
offered no remarks, but desired that the trial 
should proceed at once, and as no questions 
were raised, the witnesses gave in their evi- 
dence on various points, forming a connecting 
link of circumstantial facts that was very 
strong as presented to the notice of the court 
and jury. 

It was clearly proved, in the first place, that 
Fredcrick West was the rival of Horace, and 
as far as could be judged from appearances, 
that he was equally successful with the latter 
in the effort to win the affection of Victorine 

. Verdet ; and indeed, as more than one testified, 
was the most successful of the two. It was 
also proved beyond a doubt, that on the eve- 
ning of the disappearance, the cousins were 
last seen together, and by more than one wit- 
ness, that at the time they were exchanging 
high words with each other. Others testified 
that they had frequently seen them thus en- 
gaged of late, and thus, link by link, a strong 
case of circumstantial evidence was made out. 
The prosecuting attorney summed up the case 
in a masterly manner, and it seemed to aj] in 
the court-room that Horace’s guilt was mani- 
fest. 

It was the second day of the trial. Horace’ s 
counsel had remained absorbed in silence dur- 
{ug the earlier procedures; he had not once 
referred to the prisoner or spoken to him, and 
sat at his table wrapped in his cloak, and ap- 
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parently engaged in the minutes and records 
that he was keeping of the trial; he was a 
very young appearing person—some remark- 
ed, too young, they feared, to conduct to any 
favorable issue the case of the defendant; he 
had sat with his back to the audience and 
Horace, and when he had looked up from his 
notes, it was only at the judge and the jury. 
Cases were much more speedily disposed of in 
those days than at the present time ; the tech- 
nicalities of the law were not then so minutely 
discussed—and_ now the counsel for the de 
fence rose to make his remarks. 

He was indeed young in appearance, and as 
he stood there, with his dark blue cloak raised 
gracefully upon one arm, and the collar thrown 
back from his throat, he presented a face of 
almost feminine beauty; his hair was short 
and curled about the temples, and the features, 
though pale, were firm and expressive. But 
of the whole appearance of the young lawyer, 
the eyes were the crowning beauty; fraught 
with depth of thought and earnest appeal, they 
were now bent upon the jury, who sat in 
almost painful silence. Not a whisper was 
heard in the court-room, and it seemed as 
though each heart could be heard in its quick 
pulsations. Horace leaned forward with the 
deepest interest; he had not exchanged one 
word with his lawyer, and now, as he got a 
fine view of his features, for the first time al- 
most trembled to think that his fate was 
placed in hands so apparently inexperienced. 
But the silence was soon broken by the utter- 
ance of sounds that touched every heart by 
the deep musical utterance that fell on the 
ear. 

“Not one lota of evidence,” commenced the 
youthful pleader, “has been adduced to prove 
the guilt of my client. The array of evidence 
that has been brought to convict Horace West 
of this supposed murder, is of a character that 
might convict the most innocent among us all. 
Circumstantial evidence is no evidence at all, 
fearful in its supposition, always doubtful, and 
never satisfactory.” 

This bold position, the calm, clear, self-con- 
vinced spirit that beamed from the speaker's 
eyes, surprised the jury. Without offering 
one witness in defence, or attempting to refute 
one position taken by the prosecuting attor- 
ney, he pleaded so vividly against the spirit of 
such evidence, as to cause the jury to tremble 
in the position which they had generally ar- 
rived at as to Horace’s guilt. They seemed 
to be charmed by the eloquence and truthful- 
ness of the defendant’s covasel; his mode of 
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pleading was something new in the courts of 
law; he appealed to the feelings of the jury 
through a new channel, and finally closed his 
remarks by a soft and glowing panegyric of 
the quality of mercy, that left not a dry eye 
in the court-room. 

The whole scene was one of the most vivid 
character; even the judge had risen during 
the closing remarks touching the “ glorious 
attribute,” as the young speaker said, “that 
descended straight from the throne of heaven,” 
and placing his spectacles upon his forehead, 
forgot his official dignity in the: excitement 
and feelings of the man, as he leaned forward 
with his eye bent on the, almost wonderfully 
eloquent youth. An inexpressible charm fol- 
lowed the sweet and mellow intonations of 
that voice; and when the speaker sat down, 
and covered his face with his hands, as if to 
calm himself after so much exertion and such 
a trial of his feelings, one long breath seemed 
to be taken simultaneously through the court- 
room, as of relieved and overwrought hearts. 
A few moments’ silence followed. The judge 
composed himself, and then briefly laid the 
case before the jury, striving to be impartial 
and just, but yet evincing that he was strongly 
influenced by the appeal that had just been 
made. They conferred together in a whisper 
for a few moments: they did not even retire. 
The burning words of the defence were still 
fresh in their ears, and the foreman of the 
jury signifying that their verdict was ready, 
at a call from the judge announced their deci- 
sion—* Not guilty /” At this announcement 
the head of the counsel who had spoken so 
eloquently was raised from the hands that had 
shrouded the face, a prolonged scream rang 
through the court-room, and those into whose 
arms fell the object of so much interest, and 
Whose words had saved the prisoner’s life, saw 
at once that they held in their support the 
form of a woman. It was Victorine Verdet! 

The reader must come over a lapse of years 
with us now. The beautiful hair that adorned 
Victorine’s head had again attained its wonted 
length and beauty. She is the wife of Horace, 
loved and happy, as such a union could not 
filtobe. Their little son is named Frederick, 
and the sunshine of peace is in their happy 
home. 

Another series of years are gone, and behold 
there comes to their board a stranger, one who 
has travelled long and far, who has trod the. 
sands of Sahara, and ywho has slept on the 
banks of the Niger; who-has tracked the Nile 
in its course, and who has shared the Hotten- 
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tot’s hospitality. A wanderer, one who has 
been a rover for years. It is Frederick West. 
His motives for abruptly leaving as he did 
were easily explained; he saw that Victorine 
loved his cousin best; he could not bear to 
Witness their happiness, and on the moment 
of his bidding Horace good night for the last 
time, a strange resolution came over him; he 
would seek forgetfulness in some occupation 
in a distant Jand. 

He never once thought of the possibility of 
such suspicions being raised against Horace 
as to charge him with murder, but seeking 
the sea-coast, he shipped for the East, and 
had wandered on and on, now living for a 
while here, and now there, until! at last he had 
resolved once more to return to the scenes of 
his: childhood. He felt that his early disap- 
pointment had changed his disposition great- 
ly, or he never could have severed every home 
tie as he had done, and left all without a 
token. But now he had come back to close 
his days in calmness here amid the scenes of 
his childhood. 





MEXICAN MILKMEN. 


One of the curiosities of Mexico is the man- 
ner of selling milk. Instead of the neat white 
wooden vessel, or the lon; “spouted tin can, 
with the different measures ung upon it, and 
the rattling bell-cart to convey it from place 
to place with despatch, or an old home-spun 
looking negro, packing it about on his hard- 
crowned head, we have the live animals them- 
selves driven from door to door of the differ- 
ent regular customers, where they are milked, 
and a regular stand where the transient pat- 
rons are supplied by milking it into the vessel 
in which they take it home. Besides a drove 
of cows, with the calves all muzzled running 
and bleating after them, there is also a gang 
of goats and asses driven along, that people 
may suit themselves as to quality and price, 
as also their different tastes—for which there 
is no accounting. It fs impossible to derive 
the reason or origin of this mode of vending 
milk, unless it arose from the natural villany 
of the people, and their distrust of each other 
—it being a Sr laa against adulteration, 
and of their disposing of a quality of milk in- 
ferior to that represented. 





THE UNIVERSE. 

I stood, methought, betwixt earth, seas and skies, 
The whole creation open to mine eyes, 
In air self-balanced hung the globe below, 
Where mountains rise and eircling oceans flow; 
Here naked rocks and em ty wastes are seen, 

here towery cities, and the forests green ; 
Here sailing ships delight the wandering eyes; 
There trees, and intermingled temples rise.—Porg. 

re Be eee 


In everything, the ends well defined are the 
secret of durable success. 
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EATING BETWSEN MEALS. 


Among the many slight causes of impatred 
digestion is to be reckoned the very. general 
disregard to eating between meals. The pow- 
erful digestion of a growing boy makes light 
of all such irregularities; but to see adults, 
and often those by no means in robuet health, 
eating muffins, buttered toast, or bread and 
butter, a couple of hours after a heavy dinner, 
is a distressing 0 see i to the physiologist. 
It takes at least four hours to digest a dinner ; 
during that period the stomach should be al- 
lowed repose. A little tea or any other liquid 
ig beneficial rather than otherwise, but solid 
food {s a mere incumbrance; there is no gas- 
tric juice ready to digest it. And if any read- 
er having at all a delicate digestion, will at- 
tend to his sensations after ea mufiins or 
toast at tea, unless his dinver has had time to 
digest, he will need no sentences of explana- 
tion to convince him of the serious error pre- 
valent in English families of making tea 8 
light meal, quickly sueceeding a substantial 
dinner. Regularity in the hours of eating is 
far from necessary ; but regularity of intervals 
is of primary importance. It matters little at 
weat hour you lunch or dine, provided that 
you allow the proper intervals to elapse be- 
tween breakfast and luncheon, and between 
luncheon and dinner. What are those inter- 
vals? This is a question each must settle for 
himself Much depends on the amount eaten 
at meal, much also on the rapidity with which 
each person digests. Less than four hours 
sho never be allowed after a heavy meal. 
But those who dine at six or seven o’clock, 
never need food again till breakfast next day, 
unless they have been dancing or exerting 
themselves in walking; in which cases a light 
supper is requisite.—Lewis’s Physiology of 
Common Life. 


you are my clerk, and I have aright to inquire 
what business you transact on my account. 
You are free to cancel your engagement here- 
after, but for the present you act for me.” 
The dealer went to consult an advocate, who 
told him that his engageinent was valid, and 
that in any case a t would be a tedious 
affair. He then went to the merchant, and 
after a long discussion, agreed to pay four 
thousand florins (10,000f.) damages for can- 
celling his engagement, in order to retain for 
his own account the profitable speculation he 
had made. When the money had been pai 
the Prague merchant declared that he woul 
not keep a farthing of it, and distributed it 
among some poor relations of the dealer. 
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DEW. 


On no subject have there been stranger and 
more incorrect notions than on the nature and 
origin of dew. Even within two hundred 
years it has been supposed that the dew was 
a product of the plants. It was supposed to 
return in the morning to its source, and it has 
been confidently affirmed that if dew were put 
in an egg-shell and placed at the foot of a lad- 
der, it would carry the shell to the top of the 
ladder, and leave it there as it ascended. 
Even at the present day the commonness of 
the phrase, falling dew, shows how erroneous 
are the prevalent notions. The dew never 
falls, at least no perceptible distance; it is de- 
posited from the layer of air in actual contact 
with the bedewed object. That it does not 
fall is evident from the under side of a plate 
of iee-cream being bedewed. The coolness 
necessary. to produce dew is produced by ra- 
diation. The clearness of a dewy night is not 
produced by the deposition of the dew, but 
the dew fs produced by clearness. <A heavy 
dew proves the clearness of the air, and warns 
the astronomer to lose no time in getting out 
his telescope.—N. E. Farmer. 
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DRESS AND ADDRESS. 


An eminent legal judge, and a pre-eminent 
judge of human fature observes :—“ It is an 
observation I have always made, that dress 
has a moral effect upon the conduct of man- 
kind. Let any gentleman find himeelf with 
dirty boots, old surtout, soiled neckcloth, and 
a general negligence of dress, he will in all 
probability find a corresponding disposition 
to negligence of address. He may en desha- 
bille, curse and swear, speak roughly and 
think coarsely; but put the same man into 
full dress, and he will fee! himself quite anoth- 
er.person. To use the language of the black- 
guard, would then be out of character; he 
will talk smoothly, affect politeness, if he have 
it not, pique bimself upon good manners, and 
respect the women; nor will the spell subside, 
until returning home, the old surtout, the heel- 
less slippers, with other slovenly appéfidages, 
make him lose again his brief consciousness 
of being a gentleman.” 





A OOSTLY JOKE. 


A letter from e mentions a curious 
affair which proves that jesting in matters of 
business may sometimes cost dear. About a 
fortnight before a hop-dealer of the neighbor- 
hood entered the counting-house of a large 
merchant at Prague, with whom he had had 
commercial relations. The latter asked him 
how business was going on, when he replied, 
“JT am doing so little, that Iam almost in- 
clined to enter your service as clerk.” —“ What 
salary should you require ?” asked the mer- 
chant. “Only two thousand florins a year,” 
replied the other, laughing. The merchant 
shook hands with him, saying, “Then it is a 
bargain.” After a littte further conversation, 
the hop-dealer retired, and neither one nor 
the other appeared to think any more of the 
matter. Six days after a considerable rise be- 
gan to take place in hops, and the merchant 
went to Saaz, the largest market in Bohem} 
to make purchases, and to his annoyance foun 
that the dealer had got the start.of him, and 
purchased all he could find. Meeting the deal- 
er in the street, the merchant asked him what 
hops he had purchase@, and the rice. “That 
is my affair,” wus the reply. “What do you 
mean by your affair? You forget, then, that 





Ifthe clock-of the tongue be not set by the 
dial of the heart,-it will not go right. 





THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


*Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day.—Mus. Hanaxs. 


cuymitamatery 


Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Flowers. 

These are the earliest treasures of the flower-gar- 
den, and deserve especial notice. There was a pe- 
Fiod when two hundred pounds was offered for a 
hyacinth root, and even the enormous sum of six 
hundred pounds was given for a Semper Augustus 
tulip, by the Dutch tulip fanciers. But though a 
few floriats are still particularly nice with respect 
to their bulbs, the time is past for paying such 
splendid prices; and such an inexhaustible variety 
offer themselves to our notice now, that we are 
somewhat puzzled in making a choice collection. 
Seed produces immense numbers yearly, and an 
infinite variety of new colors in each species. The 
florist is lost in admiration of the ‘magnificent 
blooms which meet the eye in every flower-garden 
which is carefully attended to. 





Method of Culture. 

Bulbs love a mixture of garden soil and sand, 
well mixed, and dug about two spades deep to 
lighten it. Break the mould fine, and rake the 
surface even. Plant the bulbs four inches deep, 
and let them be six inches apart, placing the bulb 
with care into the dibbled hole, and pressing the 
earth gently around each. All bulbs should be re- 
planted in September, and taken ont of the ground 
when they have done flowering. When the leaves 
and stems decay, dig them neatly up, in dry weath- 
er, with your garden fork ; take the offsets carefully 
from the main root; spread them out to dry ona 
mat, and put them in a cool dry place to plant 
again in September. 

Common Bulbs, 

Such as snowdrops, crocuses, etc., may be left 
two or three years untouched; but at the end of 
that period take them up, to separate the offsets 
and small reots from the mother plants. You can 


replant them immediately, taking care to thin the 


clumps, and separate each root six inches from its 
neighbor, that they may rise healthy, and throw 
out fine blooms. Narcissus, jonquils and Irises 
may also remain untouched; but if annually taken 


up, they will flower fimer, and for these reasons... 


By taking up your bulbe as soon as the leaves and 
stems decay, it not only allows you to separate the 
offsets, which weaken the parent bulb, but it pre- 
vents their receiving any damage from long 
drought, or tlfe equally destructive moisture of 
heavy raine, whieh would eet them growing again’ 
before their time, and exhaust them. The two or 
three months in which ‘they are laid by contributes 


to their strength, by allowing them that period of: 


complete rest. 
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Autumn-flowering Bulbs, 

Such as the colchicums, the autumnal crocus, the 
yellow autumnal narcissus, etc., should be taken 
up in May or early in June, when they are at rest. 
Transplant them now, if you wish to remove them; 
part:the offsets, and plant them six inches apart. 
If you keep them out of the ground, put them in u 
dry, shady place, till the middle of July or August, 
when you must plant them again, to blow in the 
autumn. Be carefal to take up bulbs as soon as 
the leaves decay. If they are incaatiously left in 
the ground beyond that period, they begin to form 
the bud for the next year’s flowers; and the check 
of a removal would injure them. They might pro- 
duce flowers in due time, but they would be weakly. 
The little offsets will not flower for a year or two. 
They may be consigned to a nursery-bed to remain 
for that time, in order to swell and strengthen by 
themselves. 


Tulip Seedlings. 

Tulip seedlings are seven years before they flow- 
et, and a lady may find her patience severely tried 
in waiting for their blooms. Seven years isa large 
portion of humaa life. If you can persevere, how- 
ever, you will be rewarded by beautiful varieties of 
new colors and stripes. 





Work for the Month. 

Now place sticks to every plant or stalk requir- 
ing support, Fix the sticks, or light iron rods, 
firmly in the ground; and tie the stems to each 
stick neatly, in two or three places. Some ever 
greens may yet be removed, as laurels, laurustinus, 
Portugal laurel, cistuses, arbutus, magnolias, pyra- 
canthus, etc. Propagate auriculas, by slipping off 
their suckers and offsets, this month. Sow carna- 
tion and polyanthus seeds still; sow also perennial 
and biennial seeds. Where any perennial or bien- 
nial fibrous-rooted flowers are wanted, transplant 
them only in the frst week of this month, and they 
must have each a good ball of earth attached to 
them ; but this work should be completed in Febru- 
ary, or March at farthest. Every sort of annual 
thay now be sown. Take care of your hyacinths, 
talips, ranunculas and anemones now, for they will 
be hastening into bloom. Place your auriculas, 
hyacinths, etc., which may be in pots, in a shelter- 
ed place during heavy rains or winds; and shelter 
those flowers which are in the borders as well as 
you can. Trim them from dead leaves. Keep 
your lawn and grass walks nicely mown and rolled, 
and your borders free from weeds and rubbish. 
This month isa good one for grafting or spring 
budding, though the operation may be performed 
successfully in Match. Cut back to two eyes all 
that have been left unpruned, by which late prun- 
ing back, the bloomfng will be protracted eonsid- 
erably. Keep the seeds sown last month moist; 
and if the season be dry, moisten them by laying 
on the surface some wet moss. Shade them also 
frorn the hot sun. Rose seeds may be sown the last 
of this month, or early in May. “ 


ra 
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Lemon Pudding. 

Boil four Jemons peeled thin till they are soft, 
rub them through a hair sieve, and preserve the 
fine pulp; pour some boiling milk or cream, in 
which a stick of cinnamon has been boiled, over a 
pound of Naples biscuits, two ounces of fresh but- 
ter, and a little nutmeg. When cold, add to them 
the pulp of the lemons and eight eggs well beaten; 
mix all together, and sweeten. Make a good puff 
paste, edge a dish with it, put in the mixture, orna- 
ment the top with strings of paste, and bake it in a 
moderate oven. 


Oyster Patties. 

Line some small patty-pans with a fine puff paste ; 
put a piece of bread into each, cover with paste, 
and bakethem. While they are baking, take some 
oysters and cut them into small pieces; place them 
in a saucepan with a very small portion of grated 
nutmeg, a very little white pepper and salt, a mor- 
sel of lemon-peel cut as small as possible, a little 
cream, and a little of the oyster liquor; simmer it a 
few minutes, then remove the bread from the pat- 
ties, and put in the mixture. 





Almond Custard. 

Blanch and beat three ounces of sweet almonds, 
and one ounce of bitter, fine, with a spoonfal of 
water; beat a pint of cream with two spoonsful of 
rose water, and put to them the yolks of four eggs, 
and as much sugar as will make it sweet; then add 
the almonds; stir it all over a slow fire till it is of a 
proper thickness, but not to boil; pour it into cups. 





Tarnovers. 

Cut into square pieces the thickness of a patty- 
case; put in the middiea smal! piece of jam; double 
one side over the other, preseing it with your two 
thumbs, keeping the middle of a round lump; egg 
the tops, bake them and glaze them. 


Snow Cream. 

Beat the whites of four eggs to a froth, and stir 
in two spoonsful of white sugar; flavor with rose 
water or lemon; add a pint of thick, sweet cream, 
and beat the whole together to a froth. This is to’ 
be served with a dessert of sweetmeats. 





Currant Ice Cream. 

Put into a basin a large tablespoonful and a half 
of currant jelly, with half a gill of syrup; squeeze 
in the juice of one lemon and a half; add a pint of 
cream, and a little cochineal; pass it through a 
sieve, and freeze it in the usual way. 





To remove Crust from Glass. 

It often happens that glass vessels used for flow- 
ers and other purposes, receive an unsightly crast 
hard to be removed by scouring. The best method 
isto wash it with a little diluted spirit of salts,. 
which will soon loosen it. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Exercise after Meals. 

Exercise is hurtfal immediately after meals, par- 
ticularly to those of nervous and irritable constita- 
tions, who are thence liable to heart-burn, eructa- 
tions and vomiting. Indeed, the instinct of the in- 
ferior animals confirms the propriety of this rule; 
for they are all inclined to indulge themselves in 
rest after food. At all events, fatiguing exercise 
should be delayed till digestion is performed, which 
requires three or four hours after eating a full meal. 





To polish Mahogany Furniture. 

Rub it with cold, drawn linseed oil, and polish by 
rubbing with a clean, dry cloth, after wiping the oil 
from the furniture. Do this once a week, and your 
mahogany tables will be so finely potished that hot 
water will not injure them. The reason is this— 
linseed oi] hardens when exposed to the air, and 
when it has filled all the pores of the wood, the sur- 
face becomes hard and smooth, like glass. 


Oatmeal Pudding. 

Take a pint of the best fine oatmeal, pour a quart 
of boiling milk over it, and let it soak all night; 
the next day put it in a basin just large enough to 
hold it, add two eggs beaten, and a little salt, cover 
it tight with a floured cloth, and boil it an hour and 
ahalf. It may be eaten hot, with cold butter and 
salt; or cold, sliced and teasted. 





To make Whitewash that will not rub off. 

Mix half a pail full of lime and water, ready to 
put on the wall; then take one gill of flour and mix 
it with the water; then pour on it boiling water 
sufficient to thicken it; then pour it while hot into 
the whitewash; stir it all well together, and it is 
ready for use. 





To make wholesome Table Beer. 

To eight quarts of boiling water put a pound of 
molasses, & quarter of an ounce of ginger, and two 
bay leaves; let this boil for a quarter of an honr,, 
then cool, and work it with yeast, the same as 
other beer. 


Cherry Ice Cream. 
Pound half a pound of preserved cherries, un- 


stoned ; put them into a basin, with a pint of cream, 
the juice of a lemon, and a gill of syrap; pass it 
through a sieve, and freeze it in the usual way. 





Ourling Fluid for the Hair. 

Melt a piece of white beeswax about the size of a 
filbert kernel or a large pea, in one ounce of olive 
oil; to this add one or two drops of otto of roses, or 


any other perfume. 


Volatile Soap, for removing Paint, eto. 

Four tablespoonaful of spirits of bartshorn, four 
tablespoonsful of alcohol, and a tablespoonful of 
salt. Shake the whole well together in a bottle, : 
and apply with a sponge or brush. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 6 


Curious Watters. 


Discovery of a new Quadruped. 
A new quadruped has been discovered in Mada- 





gascar, and an agent of the French Academy of 
Sciences has forwarded to that body an account of 


it. It belongs.to the genus Jndris, and is described 
as having a snout like that of a King Charles lap- 
dog, the skin of the face being bare and of a bril- 
liant jet black tint. Its fur is Jong and woolly; its 
paws, or rather hands, are bare and black; the 
fourth finger is the longest; the thumb of the hind 


paws (replacing the great toe) is very thick and. 


flattened. The whole animal measures eighty-six 
centimetres, fifteen of which belong to the tail. 
The cry of this animal resembles that of a human 
being in distress, and when there are many together 


they form a very disagreeable concert. 
Treasure found. 

A letter from Palermo says>— A valuable trea- 
sure has just been discovered in the palace of the 
Marquis de Vasto, who recently died here. In a 
secret hiding-place, formed in the wall of his study, 
there bas bcen found, piled up in the greatest disor- 
der, a vast quantity of ancient plate, candelabra, 
candlesticks, 60,000 ducats in gold coins of the old 
sovereigns of the Bourbon dynasty, and a consider- 
able number of old colonnades, a coin bearing the 
effigy of Charies IIIf. This treasure was collected 
by one of the ancestors of the marquis, who filled 
the highest posts at the court of Spain under the 
Emperor Charlies the Fifth.” 


A Curiosity. 

A microscopic vertebrate would certainly be a 
curiosity in zoology. Mr. G. C. Wallich figures 
and deacribes, in the October number of the Maga- 
zine of Natural History, a perfect lower jaw with 
fully developed teeth, found by him in mud dredged 
up at St. Helena. This jaw is only the hundredth. 


of an inch in length, which, in proportion, would. 


make the animal to which it was attached not 
lenger, probably, than one-twentieth of an inch. 





Rapidity of Light. -- 

A very isteresting preliminary paper has heen 
laid before the French Academy of Sciences by M. 
Faucault, who has beem engaged in making re-, 
searehes on the velocity of light. The most impor- 
tant feature in this communication is, that M. Fau- 
cault has ascertained that, instead of the velocity of 
light being 307 millions of metres per second, as 
calculated by Delambre's astronomical deductions, 
it is 298 millions of metres. 


Singular Idea. 
Here is a bit of English-eecentricity in sufficiently 
bad taste, even for Jobn Bull. Mr. Queensly, the 


Cambridge savan, a great admirer of the Greek . 
poets, has given orders in his will, that after his. 
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death his body shall be dissected, and his skin 
taken off and tanned, in such a manner as to con- 
vert it into parchment, on which the Iliad of Homer 
ahall then be copied, the singular MS. to be then 
deposited in the British Museum. 


Singular Instance of Superstition. 

A singular story is told by an English paper. It 
seems that a vesse] was chartered to go from Swan- 
sea, England, to Cobija, on the western coast of 
South America, and left on the 12th of April last. 
Everything proceeded well until rounding Cape 
Horn, where for seven successive days the master 
and men contended with the elements, but the ship 
made no progress. The captain solemnly declared 
that when the storm was at its height, God appear- 
ed to him in the form of a man, and told him that 
if the ship proceeded any further, the vessel and all 
hands would be lost. Though the officers endeav- 
ored to convince the captain of the impossibility of 
such an occurrence, the captain immediately gave 
orders to “’bout ship,’’ and proceeded back to Eng- 
land. The ship now lies at Newport, with the 
same identical cargo which she shipped in Swansea, 
having proceeded many thousand miles on a fruit- 


less voyage. 


Singular Panic. 

A singular hysterical panic among factory girls 
is reported in a Manchester paper. Upward of 
three hundred girls were employed in sewing in the 
large school-room under Dr. Munro's chapel, and 
one or two of them were subject to fits. One after- 
noon recently, one of the girls was prostrated by a 
fit, and then another and another, until quite a 
panic prevailed; altogether nineteen girls becoming 
affected in less than an hour. 





One Hundred and Ten Years. 

James Douglas, of Stony Creek, was born in 
Rhode Island, August 1, 1753, and is now in his 
one hundred and tenth year. He is rather below 
the medium size, and in such good health and 
vigor, that we see no reason why he should not 
continue to live a few more centuries. He persists 
in working, like most old people, and in summer 
time walks about two miles every day to labor on 
a farm. 


Dying for a Kiss. 

The English papers tell of an inquest lately held 
at Leeds on the body of a young man of twenty- 
one, who fell down stairs and killed himself in the 
course of an attempt to snatch a kiss from the un- 
willing lipe of a girl of fifteen. Nota great while 
since a young lady broke her neck trying to escape 
a kiss. The question now is, shall kissing be given 
up as a dangerous amusement ? 


Gditor’s Gable. 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrogs anD PROPRIETORS. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

We sit down in our old well-worn and leng- 
cherished editorial chair for the last time, to 
indite a farewell to our friends and readers, as 
_editor of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” For over 
eight years we have filled the post we now 
vacate, and it may readily be supposed that 
the separation from its beloved and agreeable 
associations is not effected without an inward 
sigh at the parting. We have labored con- 
scientiously and earnestly year after year for 
your pleasure and profit, and you have recip- 
rocated by a liberal pecuniary support, and 
that encouragement which kindly hearts. so 
cheerfully accord. We verily believe that no 
editor ever enjoyed the cordial support ofa 
more agreeable “ parish” of readers and sub- 
scribers than that which has so long been at- 
tached to this Magazine. We only wish that 
it were possible for us to take.each by the hand, 
and say orally, what we here indite with heart- 
felt earnestness—God bless you all! 

We have disposed of all right and title in 
our publishing business to Messrs. ELLIorT, 
THOMES & TALBOT, three gentlemen well- 
known in Boston as having been long connect- 
ed with the newspaper press of this city, as 
editors and publishers, and the latter of whom 
has been engaged in this establishment as 
business director for many years. Messrs. Ex- 
LIOTT & THOMES are the popular editors and 
publishers of the American Union newspaper. 
The new firm, lacking neither capital nor ex- 
perience, will add new strength and vigor in 
carrying out the present popular characteris- 
tics of the establishment, and will introduce 
hew and timely improvements. 

We cordially commend Messrs. ELLIotTT, 
THOMES & TALBOT to our friends, and can 


unhesitatingly promise that our subscribers 


will be gainers by a change which will add 

fresh life and increased attraction to the pub- 

ications. M. M. BALLOU. 
—_—_———————-¢- pee) 


PARISIAN FASHIONS.—Fashion is fashion, 
in Paris, under an empress who has youth, 
beauty, money and taste. 
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SALUTATORY. 

Onur predecessor, in taking leave of the ed- 
itorial chair, which he has filled so Jong and 
honorably, retiring from a business which he 
has conducted satisfactorily to the numerous 
patrons of “ BALLOU’s DoLLAR MAGAZINE,” 
and to himself, has introduced the new firm in 
words of commendation and esteem, leaving 
us to make promises and protestations regard- 
ing our future course and management of the 
large business of which we have taken posses- 
sion. Now we have no promises to make, be- 
cause they are useless, and are not always ad- 
hered to by newspaper publishers. For our 
integrity and ability we can only refer to the 
past, to the AMERICAN UNION newspaper and 
its great success, as regards the senior menm- 
bers of the firm; to Mr. TaLsor’s familiarity 
with the details of Mr. BaLLou’s business, 
and to the future, which we hope will be as 
bright for us as the past has been for our pre- 
decessor. In our new enterprise we shall 
have the valuable advice and counsel of Mr. 
BALLov; and with this salutatory we take 
our readers by the hand, and hope to soon 
secure their hearts. 

Evuiorr, THomes & TALBOT. 





PostaGE STAmps.—Postage stamps hare 
been used since 1849, when they were adopted 
in London. About fifteen hundred different 
stamps are now used by the various countries. 
The most beautiful are said to be those of 


Russia. 

PLAIN Womrn.—We have always found 
that homely women are the most intelligent. 
It is according to the rule of St. Paul, “ to the 
pure all things are pure,” even so to the plain 
all things are plain. 





Love Arratrs.—A cynical Frenchman 
once said there are two parties to a love affair 
—the party who loves, and the party who 
consents to be so treated. 





PorTicaL.—The prettiest design we ever 
saw on the tombstone of a child was a lark 
soaring upward with a rosebud in its mouth. 
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FLOWBEBS. 
“In Eastern lands they talk of flowers, 
And they tell in ands their loves and cares. 
Each blossom that Gicoias in their garden bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language " 

Some one has prettily remarked that “ flow- 
ers are the alphabet of angels, with which they 
write mysterious traths upon the earth,” and 
they seem, indeed, in their delicacy and beau- 
ty, to be the visible language of heaven. 
Though, considering their vast numbets, very 
few flowers are subservient to purposes of 
utility, still, they are scattered with lavish 
prodigality over the whole world; which may 
be regarded as a proof that the beneficent 
Creator of the universe did not intend this 
world as a cheerless habitation, that he would 
have us enjoy it rationally, and that harmless 
pleasures were not considered by the Omnipo- 
tent incompatible with a probationary exist- 
ence and a preparation for the world to come. 

Flowers have been appropriately associated 
with the most touching epochs of our exist- 
ence. In olden times, roses were employed 
to decorate the churches, and hence the ex- 
pression, “under the rose,” applied to an 
avowal as secret as the confessional. The 
bride goes to the altar with an orange blossom 
in her hair—the maiden to the grave with a 
white rose in her bosom. The festive board 
is garnished with flowers; the patriot warrior, 
whose sword has secured the freedom of his 
country, returns home through triumphant 
arches, garlanded with flowers, and white 
blossoms strew the path beneath his feet. In 
the East, as poetically alluded to above, flow- 
ers are employed as the language of love, when 


the tongue is forbidden the story of the heart; 


and we know of no more beautiful medium 
of communication between youth and beauty 
than these fragrant and fragile gems of color 
and odor. Some flowers enjoy a sacred fame; 
among them is the passion flower, whose stem 
and petals represent the cross’ and thorny 
crown of the Saviour of mankind. 

A love for flowers, ffke every passion, may 
be carried to excess. Every one remembers 
the tulip mania that reigned in Holland dur- 
ing the past century, when fortunes were lav- 
ished on a single bulb, and a unique specimen 
of anew species was more valuable than a 
diamond. The loye of flowers seems to have 
subsided, however, to its proper level; though 
there are plenty of flower fanciers among us, 
we do not think there is one who would be 
willing to ruin himself for a dahlia or a tulip. 
The cultivation of flowers is one of the most 
harmless, refining and healthy recreations that 
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we know of, and most particularly fitted for 
the ladies. They require a delicate guardian- 
ship, and constant solicitude; a watchful care, 
which is most cheerfully and naturally afford- 
ed by the gentle sex; and how gratefully do 
they repay the care bestowed upon them! 
———— DOO) 
SCAROITY ADDS TO VALUE! 

Woman is vastly more influential in Ameri- 
ca than in England, yet it is here that they 
are the minority! Thus says the statistics: 
“There is, according to the census, an excess 
of seven hundred and thirty-three thousand 
two hundred and fifty-eight males over females 
in the United States. This fact is note-wor- 
thy, and ought to quiet the apprehensions of 
those who feared the war would cause an un- 
due preponderance of women after peace was 
declared. .No matter how bloody the war 
may be, or how long it lasts, it cannot make 
way with three-quarters ofa million of lives. 
The waste of life may make the sexes nearly 
even; but even then we shall be better off 
than England, where the females are In excess 
by nearly a milfion, and the social problem of 
the day is how to provide them with husbands 
or occupations.” 





A BEAUTIFUL Fancy.—In the “Legend 
of the Tree of Life,” published in New York, 
in 1775, occurs the following: “Trees and 
woods have twice saved the world—first by 
the ark, then by the cross; making full amends 
for the evil fruit of the tree of Paradise, by 
that which was borne on the tree in Golgotha.” 

SO 

AN ARAB PROVERB.—By six qualities may 
a fool be known: anger without cause, speech 
without profit, change without motive, inqui- 
ry without an object, putting trust in a stran- 
ger, and wanting capacity to discriminate be- 
tween a friend and a foe. 

—— DOO OOO 

A Lucky Man.—The nearest a certain 
man in this city ever approached to luck was 
to find a counterfeit ten dollar bill on a broken 
bank. He thinks that if anybody else had 
found it, it would have been a gold piece. 

a Oe 

Warat is Musrc?—An innocent luxury; 
not necessary, indeed, to our existence, but a 
great improvement and gratification of the 


sense of hearing. 
ee OOO Oe” 


CoNsCIENCE.—Better have a nest of wasps, 
or bumble-bees, or hornets in your bosom than 
a stinging conscience. 


oa 
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RAILROADS vs. HIGHWAYMEN. 

The highwayman of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was the legitimate de- 
scendant of the knight-errant of the middle 
ages, and has been almost as widely celebrated 
in song, romance and story. Who has not 
heard of those daring knights of the road, who, 
not a century ago, were the terror of the great 
channels of travel and intercourse between 
London and the provinces? What tyro but 
has read of Dick Turpin, renowned as a rob- 
ber and equestrian, whose predatory exploits 
would fill a volume, and whose grand achieve- 
ment of riding his horse from London to York, 
a distance of two hundred and forty miles, in a 
single night, between sunset and sunrise, is 
fully believed by every amateur of horse-flesh 
incanny Yorkshire? Or of Claude Duval, 
the French page of the duke of, Richmond, 
who was the very mirror of chivalry of the 
road, and who once suffered a lady to redeem 
her property by dancing a corranto with him 
on the highway ? 

“It was necessary,” says Macaulay, “to the 
success and even the safety of the highway- 
man, that he should be a bold and skilful rider, 
and that his manners and appearance shauld 
be such as suited the master of a fine horse. 
He therefore held an aristocratical position in 
the community of thieves, appeared at fashion- 
able coffee-houses and gambling houses, and 
betted with men of quality on the race ground. 
Sometimes, indeed, he was a man of good 
quality and education. A romantic interest 
therefore attached, and perhaps still attaches 
to the names of freebooters of this class.” 

But the highwayman flourished in times 
when stage-coaches made the journey between 
Oxford and London in two days, and when in 
our own country our own Franklin dreamed 
of the possibility of the mail being conveyed 
between Boston and Philadelphia in a fort- 
night. Stage-coaches gave a blow to the 
“profession,” and railrogds finishtd it. Simce 
the introduction of conductors and iron horses, 
we have had no more Dick Turpins and Black 
Bessies. The car-borne traveller, as he is 
whirled along upon his way at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, is under no apprehension of 
meeting the fate of the bishop’s coachman, 
stopped by the “bold Turpin.” 

“The bishop’s coachman not liking the job, 

Set off at a full gallop; 


But Dick put a couple of balls in his nob, 
And perwailed on him to stop.” 


Let us imagine for a mement, the result of 
the attempt on the part of the mounted high- 
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wayman to stop a railway train, as the “ pro- 
fession” used to stop mail coaches on the road. 
Let us resuscitate a knight of the road, in his 
historical costume, mounted on his “ bit of 
blood,” his mask, pistols, faultless leather-top 
boots, and huge spurs, all complete! The 
train perhaps is halting at astation. The rob- 
ber rides up, and presenting his pistols, de- 
mands the conductor and passengers to “ stand 
and deliver!” adding in the prescribed formu- 
la, “ your money or your life!” The conduct- 
or puts his tongue in his cheek and gives the 
signal. The bell rings, the whistle screams, 
and off goes the train like a rocket. The high- 
wayman and his horse are either knocked to 
pieces by the engine, or the former is petrified 
with amazement as he beholds the magical 
disappearance of his intended booty. The 
last thing he sees is the brakeman in the dis- 
tance, with his thumb applied to his proboscis, 
twirling his fingers in the air. 

It is over with the knights of the road. 
Their glory has departed; the places that 
knew them shall know them no more forever. 


‘Steam has carried the day over horse-flesh. 


Saddles must make way for cushions—rowels 
for pine knots; and whatever may happen in 
the vicissitudes of railway travel, we will ven- 
ture to predict that future penny-a-liners will 
never have the felicity of recording among 
dreadful accidents, or perilous adventures, the 
stoppage and robbery of a railway train by a 
highwayman. Those things belong to stage- 
coaches and to turnpikes, to the diligences 
and mountain passes of Mexico, but not to the 
railroads of Yankee-land. 
b —_—_—— +a oe 
HEAVEN AND EartH.—A friend, visiting 
a merchant in his counting-house, saw his 
books of business on the table, and those of 
devotion on the shelf, and gave his ‘advice 
thus :—“ Sir, here is earth on the table, and 
heaven on the shelf; pray don’t sit so much at 


the table as to forget the shelf.” 
—_—_—————-— 4-2) oe —__—_——_—- 


GooDNEss GRACIovs !—The Farmer’s Ga- 
zette says that one pair of rats will create a 
progeny of sixty-five thousand in three years, 
which will consume more food than will 
suffice to sustain sixty-five thousand human 


beings. 
—— FO ee) 


FLATTERING.—A New York paper, after 
eulogizing a certain article, hoped that its pro- 


prietor would become “as rich as Lazarus!” 
OE 


A cukRious PARADOX.—Sailors are never 
so lively as when they are in the shrouds. 
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ECCENTRIOITIES OF GREAT MEN, 


It is a trite saying, that no man Is a hero to 
his valet; and the greatest men that history 
records have had their little weaknesses, flat- 
tering to humanity, because proving them 
mortals and not demi-gods. Sir Walter Ra- 
igh in his best days had astrong dash of 
dandyism. When he appeared at court he 
wore six thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds 
in his shoes ; his armor was of solid silver, and 
his eword-hilt and baldric were studded with 
presious stones of incalculable value. Pass 
on, splendid shadow! The great philosopher, 
Descartes, had a passion for wigs, and Sir 
Richard Steele would sometimes spend forty 
guineas on a black peruke. Goldsmith’s 
peach-colored coat is immortal. According 
to Samuel Johnson, Pope had such a high 
opinion of himself as to think he was one of 
the pivots of the system of the world. Napo- 
leon L prided himself on the smallness of his 
hands and feet. Sir Walter Scott was prouder 
of being sheriff of Selkirkshire than author of 
Waverley. Kotzebue was so vain and envious 
that he could not tolerate any celebrated per- 
sonage near him, even when represented by a 
Byron was vain to ex- 
cess—vain of his genius, his rank, his misan- 
thropy, and even his vices. Spinoza took par- 


portrait or a statue. 


ticular delight in seeing spiders fight. The 
Count de Grammont once surprised Cardinal 
Richelieu jumping with his servant to see 
which could leap highest. Salvator Rosa often 
played in impromptu comedies, and traversed 
the streets of Rome dressed as a mountebank. 


Antonio Magliabecchi, the famous librarian of 


the grand duke of Tuscany, was passionately 
fond of spiders, had his rooms filled with 
them, and would not allow his visitors to dis- 
turb them. Moses Mendelssohn, surnamed the 
Jewish Socrates, sometimes sought relief from 
his meditations by sitting at the window and 
counting the tiles on the opposite roof. Cow- 
per bred rabbits and made bird-cages. Doctor 
Johnson made an especial pet of his cat. 
Mind, the famous Swiss painter, always had a 
room full of cats, and one perched on his back 
when he was druwing. Goethe had a tame 
adder, but held dogs in aversion. Thomson’s 
greatest delight was to saunter in his garden 
and eat ripe peaches off the trellises, with his 
hands in his pockets. Gray sald he should 
like to pass his life on a sofa reading French 
novels. It is said that Oliver Cromwell some- 
times laid aside his puritanic gravity and 
played at blindman’s buff with his attendants, 


One of the most innocent amusements of 
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Charles II., of England, was to stroll in St. 
James’s Park, surrounded by a troop of those 
diminutive spaniels which bear his name, and 
feed the ducks. Beethoven loved to paddle 
in cold water, and carried his passion to such 
an extent, that the floor of his room was 
flooded, and the water would filter through to 
the lower stories. Sometimes, at morning 
and evening, he would scamper barefoot 
through the dewy grass of the meadows. 
Shelley was very fond of sailing paper boats. 
It is said that he came to the Serpentine River 
once, and having nothing in his pocket but a 
fifty-pound note to make a boat, gave it at 
once the desired form, launched it on the 
stream, watched his venture with paternal 
anxiety, amd finally ran round to the other 
shore to receive his money when it came to 
land. We might easily extend our list, but 
have said enough to prove the proposition 
with which we started. 





INSANITY.—The age at which persons are 
most liable to insanity is, in men from thirty 
to forty years, while for women it is from fifty 
to sixty years. The ages which furnish the 
least, for both sexes, is childhood, youth and 
advanced age. Among women, insanity ap- 
pears earlier than among men—indeed, from 
twenty to thirty years of age. The rich are 
more subject to insanity, in proportion, than 
the poor. 

A Goop TuRrNn.—The great Rothschild once 
made the fortune of a young man by taking 
his arm and promenading the street with him. 
It established his credit, and he became one 
of the richest bankers in Europe. 

_—_ HO Oe 

JusT 80.—Water is nourishing. All you 
have to do is to put it in a pot over the fire, 
drop in a beef bone, rice, a few potatoes, and 
a little ealt. Among the hungry people this 
is called the water cure. 

_ HO oe 
_ArMoR VEsTs.—During the battle of Mur- 
freesboro’, the lieutenant-colonel of the 69th 
Indiana was saved by a steel vest. A shot 
struck his breast and knocked him out of the 
saddle. 


_- HOO ee 
VERY TRUVE.—Burnt crusts and hard blows 
are often poor children’s shares who have an 
unfeeling stepmother to live with. 
—————__—~<}_ <p @ i> 
WHar'’s IN A NAME ?—There is a tailor in 
Jersey rejoicing in the somewhat discourag- 


ing-to-customers name of Edward Rumfit! 


ee 
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ALL’S NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

We were reading the other day the story of 
a very sharp rogue who left France, his native 
country, for his country’s good, and, some- 
where in the East, found another rogue who 
had stolen a priceless diamond from his mas- 
ter, who dreaded detection, and was ready tp 
get rid of his ill-gotten booty for a compara- 
tively trifling sum. Of course, the first rogue 
eagerly snapped at the bargain. parted with 
all his money and with everything he could 
sell, to satisfy the thief, and returned to Paris, 
satisfied that he had made his fortune. He 
was in despair when the first jeweller he ap- 
plied to assured him that he could hardly 
afford to give him twenty-five cents for his bit 
of glass, although it was a very fine specimen. 
~~ Now we laugh at the idea of a sharper being 
so cleyerly taken in, but the rogue was not 
much worse than the rest of the world. With 
daily recurring proofs that “all that glitters is 
not gold,” ninety-nine hundredths of men and 


‘women still persist in trusting to appearances. 


A man is taken up for stealing, and even 
hardened and experienced police reporters re- 
cord with marvelling comment that “he was 
fashionably dressed.” They are actually as- 
tounded that there are rogues in broadcloth. 
“ The dress makes not the monk,” says an old 
French proverb; and every nation has its 
store of proverbial warnings against deceptive 
appearances, but still the world is no wiser 
for all that. And still biographers will write 
of their lowly-sprung heroes, “ born of poor 
but honest parents.” 

“Poor but honest!” Ay, we are still the 
dupes of the external; we still suffer our eyes 
to cheat us. We believe almost any story 
that comes from the lips of a man who has a 
fashionable tailor for his patron or victim. 
We still believe that virtue is necessarily resi- 
dent in superfine broadcloth, in velvet, in 
satin, or in moire antique. If a cup is trebly 
gilt, we are ready to swear it is made of the 
purest virgin gold, though the material may 
be the basest copper. For aught we can see, 
people are just as fond of being cheated now- 
a-days as in the times of Butler, and just as 
ready to run after “wild women,” and “no- 
haired horses,” and “ Fejee mermaids,” or any 
other monstrosity, as in the days of Shaks- 
peare. Only the other day, a vulgar woman, 
who made a profession of divinity, attracted 
quite a respectable congregation in Philadel- 
phia, and it was only a few years since that 
Matthias, the false prophet, flourished. And 
has not Mormonism founded an empire in the 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


West? We must humble oureelves in view 
of the rampant success of every glittering, 
gilded humbug. 





CHINESE PECULIARITIES. 
The more we know of the Chinese, the 


more curious do their manners and customs 
seem to us; they have such an odd conceit of 
things, such an origizal mode of living and 
supplying the necessities of life. An instance 
in hand is their mode of hatching the spawa 
of fish, and thus protecting it from accidents 
which destrey so large a portion. The fisher 
men collect with care, on the margin and sur 
face of waters, all those gelatinous masses 
which contain the spawn. After they have 
found a sufficient quantity, they fill with it 
the shell of a fresh hen’s egg, which they have 
previously emptied, stop up the hole, and put 


it under a sitting fowl At the expiration of 


a certain number of days, they break the shell 
in water warmed by the sun. The young fry 


are presently hatched, and are kept in pure 
fresh water till they are large enough to be 
thrown into the pond with the old fish. The 
sale of spawn for this purpose is an important 
trade. 





JEWELRY.—A truly refined woman in Ea- 
rope rarely wears jewelry in the country, or 
at a watering-place. The highest bred ladies 
abroad are the most unostentatious in their 
dress—why shouldn’t our fashionables copy 
good as well as bad examples ? 


OO nr 


Mopgery.—A modest cotemporary calls 
veal “unfinished beef.” This is pretty good; 
but why not extend the vocabulary? Sap 
pose we term lamb “incipient rautton,” and 
denominate pig “ premonitory pork ?” 


nr 


A BIG CasKx.—The tun of Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, preserved in the vaults of the castle, is 
the largest wine-cask in the world—its capaci- 
ty being eight hundred hogsheads. 

ne 

MARRIAGE.—Marriage renders a man more 
virtuous and more wise: the father of a family 
is not willing to blush before his children. 

—— Oa 

DECEPTIONS.—There are lying looks 4s 
well as lying words, dissembling smiles, de- 
ceiving signs, and even a lying silence. 





ISRAELITES.—The number of Jews in the — 
United States exceeds a quarter of a million. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


RELICS OF THE PAST. 

In 1828, the {ivory arm-chair presented by 
the city of Lubec to Gustavus Vasa brought 
58,000 florins—about $24,000! A volume that 
had belonged to Shakspeare, and contained 
his autograph, was purchased for £120 ster- 
ling. The coat that Charles XII. wore at the 
battle of Pultowa, preserved by the care of 
Colonel Resen, who followed the heroic war- 
rior to Bender, was sold at Edinburgh, in 
1823, for £22,000 sterling. In 1816, Lord 
Shaftesbury paid £730 sterling for a tooth of 
Sir Isaac Newton. On the transportation of 
the remains of Abelard and Heloise to the 
Petits-Augustins, an Englishman offered the 
sum of $20,000 for one of Heloise’s teeth. In 
1820, Descartes’s skull was knocked down at 
the modest sum of ninety-nine francs. The 
next year, one of Voltaire’s canes brought the 
sum of 500 francs at Paris. A waistcoat of 
Jean-Jacques Rosseau was purehased for 950 
francs, and his brass watch for 500 francs. A 
wig, which had belonged to the philosopher 
Kant, found an amateur at 200 francs; while 
at London, in 1822, at public auction, a wig of 
Sterne, after very animated bidding, went off 
finally at 200 guineas. Sir Francis Burdett 
gave £500 sterling for the two pens which had 
served to sign the treaty of Amiens, March 
27,1801. On the first of December, 1835, the 
hat which Napoleon wore at the battle of Ey- 
lau was knocked down to Mr. Lacroix, a 
physician, after a furious competition, in which 
thirty-two bidders took part, for 1920 francs. 
Finally, everybody knows that Murillo’s beau- 
tifal Virgin, now one of the gems of the 
Louvre, was purchased at the sale of Marshal 
Soult’s gallery, for $100,000. But then a fine 
Picture is a “joy forever,” and is not to be 
classed with the wigs and canes that have be- 
longed to departed greatness. The competi- 
tion for these relics is so great, that there is a 
great temptation to fraud, and many an un- 
happy amateur has given a fortune for a spu- 
Tious article. Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck’s mis- 
takes were not anomalous. 





Wrones.—There are but three kinds of 
Wrongs in our lives :—The wrongs a man does 
to his own soul or body, or suffers in either; 
the wrongs of man against his brother man; 
the wrongs between man and woman. 





SILENCE.—It {3 better to be silent and in- 
cur whatever character silence may give us, 
than by breaking that silence, to acquire the 
name of a liar or a fool. 
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A CALIFORNIA LAKE. 

Lake Bigler, described by the Placerville 
Herald, is certainly one of the curiosities of 
California. It lies at a great elevation, be- 
tween two distiact ridges of the Sierra Neva- 
da, and but one and a half miles to the north 
of Johnson’s route to Carson Valley. It is at 
least fifty miles long, with an average width 
of from ten to twenty miles, and is of great 
depth. It never freezes, though surrounded 
a great part of the year by snow. It abounds 
with fish of several varieties, among which the 
speckled trout, many of large size, and the 
salmon, real salmon, predominate. They are 
taken in considerable numbers by the Indians 
who resort to this, their wildly romantic and 
beautiful summer retreat. So clear are its 
waters, that a stone or other objects can be 
distinctly seen at the bottom, thirty or forty 
feet. About midway between two extremes 
of the lake, on the eastern side, is a singular 
over arched chasm, in the wall of rocks, that 
leads to unknown caverns and dark recesses, 
said by the Indians to be the abode of spirits. 

nc i rt ep ee 


PETRIFIED Bimp’s-EYE MAPLE.—The com- 
missioner of the General Land Office has re- 
ceived from the surveyor-general at Olympia, 
Washington territory, specimens of petrified 
bird’s-eye maple, and gold-bearing quartz; 
the former was found fifteen feet below the 
surface while excavating for the track of a 
railroad around the falls on the Columbia at 
the Cascades. The gold was in a stratum of 
decomposed quartz from two to six inches 
thick, lying upon the bed rock. The yield 
from the Florence mines, per cask of earth, is 
from $5 to 8500. 





A Facr.—The tragedy of “ Lear” was once 
brought out at the Tremont Theatre during a 
“star” engagement at very short notice. The 
gentleman who played Gloster managed to 
say something like the author until he came 
to the scene where his eyes are put out, and 
then he was obliged to ask permission to read 
the rest of his part. 





BapD.—There is a young man in Toledo, 
who has a stoop In his shoulders, on account 
of bending over 80 much to kiss the girls, who 
are rather short in his neighborhood. 





Just so.—By cultivating the beautiful we 
scatter the seeds of heavenly flowers; by doing 
good we foster those already belonging to hu- 
manity. 


oa 
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Foreign Wiscellany. 


The kingdom of M ascar, under its new 
king, Radama II., is rapidly civilizing. 

On the London Times, if an editorial writer 
publicly acknowledges that he has written an 
editorial he is immediately discharged. 

The English Grand Lodge of Free Masons 
have subscribed £1000 towards the fund for 
the rellef of the distress in Lancashire. 

The Liverpool Mercury says that the duty 
on the tobacco deposited in one warehouse 
alone in that port amounted to £4,100,000 
when the stock was taken on the Ist Jan. 

A special English envoy has refused the 
throne on the part of Prince Alfred, at the 
same time promising the Greeks the sympathy 
and good will of England. 


Dr. Robert de Lambelle, a distinguished 
physician in Paris, announces that a shock of 
electricity given to a patient dying from the 
effects of chloroform immediately counteracts 
its influence and restores the sufferer to life. 


Passports are abolished in Spain, the decree 
to that effect dating January 1, 1863. No 
passports are required of strangers entering 
the kingdom, and the vise system, with its fees 
to consuls, is also abolished. 

The original manuscript of Gray’s Elegy, 
consisting of two small half sheets, written 
over closely and much mutilated, sold at auc- 
tion in London recently for one hundred 
pounds sterling. 

The population of Algeria has risen to 
8,062,124, an increase of 470,000 since the year 
1856. During the last six years over 33,000 
Kuropeans have emigrated thither. The vil- 
lage of Trembles was peopled last year with 
Piedmontese families. 


George Cruikshank, who was popular over 
fifty years ago, is now (1863) giving an exhi- 
bition of his etchings, etc., in London. He 
was born in 1792, and has amused and in- 
structed two generations. He enjoys a green 
old age. 

The number of French operatives employed 
in the cotton manufacture is over 500,000. 
Two-thirds of these people are now out of 
employment, and are reduced to a state of 
suffering very similar to that which prevails 
in Lancashire. Thus far but limited efforts 
have been made for their relief. 


Russia is a polyglot nation. Her religious 
language is Greek, her polite language is 
French, her vulgar tongue a compound of 
Greek, Latin, German, nch and Sclavo- 
nian. Her literati are Germans, her mechan- 
ics and merchants, to a great extent, British 
and French, and her bravest officers have al- 
ways been Poles, Cossacks and British. 


A dyer at Lyons has discovered a method 
by .which wood may be dyed violet. This 
color is produced by two immersions—one is 
iodine of potassium, containing eighty 
grammes of that ingredient per quart; the 
other is bichlorine of mercury, at the rate of 
twenty-five grammes the quart. 


FOHEIGN MISCELLANY. 


At a reeent bull fight in Madrid not less than 
three men and eleven horses were kill 

Many of the Italian roads near Naples 
abound even now in daring brigands. 

Paris, says a letter writer, devotes six days 
to business, and the seventh to the evil one. 


The Pasha of Egypt has given Louis Napo- 
leon a regiment of Darfour negroes for Mexi- 
can service. They are big, well trained, and 
proof against hot climates. 

A party of Welshmen, who are afraid that 
the language will die out, propose to emigrate 
to Patagonia, and found a colony, to keep 
their language and customs in force. 


The Emperor of Austria has just ennobled 
a Hungarian Jew—an unusual act of liber 
ality, which creates much comment in the 
empire. 

The aye King of Greece bagged over a 
million of dollars before he left his kingdom, 
and has the spondulics safe in English three 
per cents. 

A raven has been shot in France bearing a 
little locket, with an inscription, purporting 
that the bird was born in 1800, and was called 
“ Wagram.” 

Ladies in London are providing themselves 
with whistles to call the police in case of dan- 
ger. The “ Ladies’ Anti-garotter Whistle” is 
the latest fancy article in the shops! 


A Havre journal talks of a diamond, juet 
found by a negro in Brazil, far exceeding in 
dimensions the Koh-i-noor. It adds that 
Sambo means to establish with the proceeds 
of it a settlement for free blacks. 

Among the last heard of oddities attracted 
to Paris by various motives is said to be a 
Russian pee of great wealth, his fortune 
being estimated at the respectable figure of 
$650,000 a year. 


The Austrian ladies have commenced a crv- 
sade against crinoline, and refuse to enter a 
theatre where itis worn. The use of it in 
England is by no means universal, and it is 
thought that the English ladies will discoun- 
tenance it. 

As a sample of English correspondence, the 
statement is given in a London paper that two 
well-known Confederate generals are now liv- 
ing at their ease in Pennsylvania on $475,000 
which was paid them for surrendering the 
forts at New Orlearas to the Union forces 
without making any resistance. 


The German fortresses have been greatly 
strengthened during the last two years. Six 
hundred rified cannon have been added to the 
armaments, and all the former material has 
been replaced by that of modern invention, 
while new works have been constructed at 
Luxembourg, Metz and Ulm. 

Mons. Thouvenel, the French minister of 
foreign affairs, lately said to one of the Jap- 
anese ambassadors at Paris, whom he saw de- 
vouring his food raw, “ How can you eat raw 
fish?” “The same way that you eat raw 
oysters,” was the quiet reply. It silenced 
Mons. Thouvenel. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Gimes. 


It is thought that California will be the 
greatest wine producing country in the world. 
John Wesley is said to have preached forty 
thousand times during a period of fifty years. 
The vessel in which Drake navigated the 


world was only of 100 tons burden. 


The discovery of gold mines is increasing 


every year in parts of this continent. 


The city council of Macon, Ga., has fixed 
the license to retail spirituous liquors in that 


city at ten thousand dollars. 


There is a great temperance revival in Iowa, 


and large accessions have been made to the 
abstinence “ league.” 


Two attorneys got into a game of fisticuffs 
in the Superior Court of Chicago some days 


since, and, after pummeling each other to their 
mutual satisfaction, were each fined $100 for 


contempt of court. 

A convict who attempted to escape from the 
New York State Prison, received five pistol 
bullets in his body, and was put in a narrower 
cell, from which there is no escape —his 
coffin. 

An exchange says that, as babies are a sort 
of marriage certificate, under the new law, it 
will be necessary to have a ten cent stamp 
affixed to them. 

Joseph Harris writes to the St. Clairsville 
(Ohio) Chronicle, that the locusts will be on 
hand this year, it being the seventeenth since 
their last appearance. 

It is stated that the surgeon general is mak- 
ing arrangements to purchase all medical sup- 
plies through regular advertised contracts in- 
stead of supplying the medical department in 
the open market as heretofore. 


The Portland police discovered a barrel of 


liquor the other day, buried deep in thé 
gtound, from which a pipe conveyed the bev- 
erage to the counter of-the owner—with the 
aid of suction. 

High up among the California Nevadas, 
Professor Whitney, the State geologist, found 
an almost perfect jaw of a rhinoceros, and 
huge petrified oyster shells. They were found 
aan elevation of 2000 feet. 


A manufacturer in Connecticut found in a 
bale of cotton, the other day, a large piece of 
grindstone, a common granite boulder that 
would weigh nearly one hundred pounds, and 
alarge log of wood, for which he had paid 
sixty-two cents a pound. 

It is prophesied that telegraphic communi- 
tation between London and New York, by 
way of Siberia and California, will be one of 
the marvels of 1863. Already communication 
has been established betwixt London and 
Turner, in Siberia, a distance of 4039 miles. 


Governor Yates says Ulinois now produces 
twice as much corn as any other State; al- 
Most twice as much wheat; in neat cattle she 
ranks first; in hogs, but littke behind Ohio; 
and in the value of live stock of all kinds she 
4 almost the second State in the Union. 
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The State of Ohio raises the largest number 
of sheep, amounting to over 8,000,000 yearly. 

By the newly-discovered process nearly ev- 
ery variety of wood can be made into paper. 


It is said that $20,000,000 are annually ex- 
pended upon theatres in this country. 

A man was recently ejected from 4 railroad 
car in Canada because he had nothing but 
silver coin with which to pay his fare. 

A New York editor speaks of a recent snow- 
storm which “ roared so loud that you couldn’t 
hear a dog bark.” 

A dog owned in Troy killed ninety-five rats 
in the y mills in less than an hour. We 
understand that the tails have been disposed 
of to the Troy Budget for back files. 

Minnesota has just disposed of forty thou- 
sand acres of her schoo! lands for about one 
quarter of a million of dollars; there yet re- 
oe two and-a half million acres to be 
sold. . 

Death has discounted about $50,000 in spe- 
cie in Lancaster county, Penn.,—the death of 
an old miser farmer, Abraham Hersey, who 
had stored away in old bags and boxes that 
amount of gold and silver. 

It is estimated that in the State of Louis- 
iana, there are fifteen thousand square miles of 
fertile alluvial soil which lie below high water 
mark, and which require to be protected by 
artificial enbankmenta. 

A large California pine, estimated to con- 
tain five thousand feet of solid timber, lately 
drifted by the Island of Maui, one of the Sand- 
wich p- Some of the trees came on shore, 
but the biggest drifted toward Asia. 


The culture of sorghum or sorgho has be- 
come so important a branch of business at the 
West that a journal devoted to the develop- 
ment of the interest has been started at Cin- 
cinnati. It is entitled Clark’s Sorgho Journal. 
Its articles should be very sweet. 


The Mormon Saints have established a 
theatre at Salt Lake City, Brigham Young 
and President Kimball officiating at its open- 
ing. Songs, dances, the comedy of “The 
Honeymoon” and the farce of “ Paddy Miles’s 
Boy ” made up the initiatory bill. 


The cleaning of postage stamps for the pur- 
pose of using them a second time, is a penal 
offence, punishable by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three years, or by fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars, or by both imprison- 
ment and fine, 

The population of the following named cities 
decreased during the decade between the years 
1850 and 1860: Charleston, South Carolina; 
Nantucket, Massachusetts; Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan; Zanesville, Ohio; Augusta, Maine; 
Gardiner, Maine; Ithica, New York; Porta- 
mouth, New Hampshire; Lynchburg, Va. 


One writer says that ane will not injure 
potatoes or any other root, it is thawing that 
does the damage. This statement reminds us 
of the son of Erin who, nee fallen from a 
height, said it was not falling that hurt him, 
but stopping so suddenly when he struck came 
near breaking his neck. 
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On a frosty day what two fish ought we to 
tie together? Skates and soles. 

Does a ship wear whalebone in her stays, 
and does she ever suffer from tight lacing ? 

Dobbs says tailors would make splendid 
dragoons, they charge so. 

Why is a tale-bearer like a bricklayer? Be- 
cause he raises stories. 

What did a blind wood-sawyer take to re- 
store his sight? He took his horse, and saw. 


Merry-Making. 


Though women are seldom sailors, they 
sometimes command smacks. Don’t they? 


“ Smoke your pipe,” as. the coal said to the 
stove. —- 

Why ds a blush like a little girl? Because 
it becomes a woman. 

“ Corn bread ?’ said the Irish waiter, “ we 


haven’t got it; an’ isn’t it corn bafe ye mane ?” 
What is that which goes from Boston to 
New York without moving’? Railroad. 
Why is blindman’s bufflike sympathy? Be- 
cause it is a fellow feeling for a fellow-creature. 


A Yankee has invented a medicine to re- 
move a boil from a tea-kettle. 


The charities of a good many rich people 
seem altogether indispensable. 


A lady refuses to wear a watch in her bo- 
som, because it has hands. 


Why is a bird a greedy creature? Because 
it never eats less than a peck. 


Silver is never a drug except when used as 
the coating of pills. © 


The ladies should conaider that to kiss the 
lips of a swearer is a kind of profanity. 


Doctors should dearly love our good mother 
earth, for she kindly hides their evil work. 


“Bob, did you goto the mines?” “ Yes.” 
“What did you dig?” “I dug home as soon 
as possible.” 


Why is a fashionable lady like a rigid econ- 
omist? Because she makes a great bustle 
about a little waist. 


Why is a mosquito like a Wall Street bro- 
ker? Because he never re bleeding his 
victims till some of them smash him. 


Can a young man let his light shine before 
men when he is constantly “ blowing it out” 
in taverns and saloons? 


Mrs. Partington says that a man fell down 
the other day in an applejack fit, and that his 
wife was extripated. 


A colonel of the regular army, ing ofa 
lady’s black eyes, said they were in mourning 
for the murder they had committed. 


A new article of gin is manufactured in New 
York that must be keptin bottles. It will eat 
out of barrels in fifteen minutes. 


Mrs. P. has seen an article in the papers 
headed, “Conspiracy to Murder Bill.” She 
wants to know who “ Bill” is. : 

“I say, Mick, what sort of potatoes are 
those you are planting?” “Raw ones, to be 
sure; your honor wouldn’t be thinking I 
would plant boiled ones.” 


A citizen of Hallowell, Me., has taken a 
fancy to the head of a dog that howls in his 
vicinity, and offers a reward of five dollars for 
asight of the head, minus the body. 


A surgeon once waited upon an eccentric 
old gentleman with his bill for medicines and 
visits. The patient agreed to pay for the pills 
and return the visits. 





“Don’t eat a fellow up,” as the Gape Cod 
girls say when they are Cisse d. 

What is that that belongs to yourself, yet is 
used by everybody? Your name. 


Why are indolent persons’ beds too short 


for them? Because they are too long in them. 


Don’t take too much interest in the affairs 


of your neighbors. Six per cent. will do. 


A man cut off by his baker for non-payment 


of his bill, is “struck off the rolls.” 


Slander is as much more accumulative than 


a snowball as it is blacker. 


Why is a sawyer like a lawyer? Because 


whichever way he. goes, down comes the 


dust. 
An unbound book might arpropy ee Bay 
to acalf or a sheep, “I wish I were in your 


skin !” 


Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of it, but 
is good natured eneugh if you meet it likes 
man. 

Life is, full of contradictions; but woman 
takes very good care that we shall never hear 
the last of it. 


She that marries a man because he is 8 
“good match,” must not be surprieed if be 
turns out “a Lucifer.” 


It rained so in Boston, the other day, that 
all the fishes in the harbor crowded under the 
bridges to get out of the wet. 


Did you ever know anybody go toa knife- 
box for a knife but was always sure to get 
hold of a fork first? 


Ladies if your husbands scold yon for buy- 
ing too ane cuffs, give them a few smart 
ones to quiet them. 


A darkey’s instructions for putting on & 
coat were: “ Fust de right arm, den de left, 
and den gib one general conwulshun.” 


How melancholy the moon must feel when 
it has enjoyed the fullness: of prosperity, and 
gets reduced to the last quarter. 


A mancomes to church and falls fast asleep, 
as though he had been brought in for a corpee, 
and ae preacher were preaching at his 
funeral. 


A lady meeting a er who had lately left her 
service, Inquired, “ Well, Mary, where do you 
live now?” “Ptease, ma’am,” answered the 
girl, “I don’t live now—I'm married.” 


Lord Kenyon’s housekeeping was not lib- 
eral, nor his temper good, and Jekyll summed 
up both facts by saying, “It is Lent all the 
year round in his kitchen, and Passion week 
n his parlor.” 
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WESTERN SCENES. 


AT the present time the eyes of the whole 
country are turned upon the West, for there 


the real battles of our civil war are to be | 


fought; and such being the case, we make 
no apologies to the readers of the DoLLAk 
MoNTHLY for presenting to their view a num- 
ber of noted scenes in the State of Illinois, 
which, like a young giant, has sprung into life 
and vigor, and has grown strong and confi- 


dent, rich and happy, within the memory of 
men who have not yet seen forty years. at 
city in the Union has equalled Chicago in ite - 
rapid growth and prosperity? Even New 
York, with its energetic men, its great commer- 


| cial advantages, and the many attractions 


which it offers to visitors, has not increased in 
population and trade in aie geal to Chica- 
go, that granary of the West, which feeds the 
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WESTERN SCENES. 


8ST. ANN’S CHURCH, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


hungry, not only with corn affd wheat but 
meats of all kinds, from the delicate ham, hot 
from the smoke-house, to the stall-fed ox and 
yearling heifer. 


tain many noted buildings, but the city has 
been altered, raised and improved during the 
last few years, for the purpose of securing bet- 
ter draining, and the result was attained, al- 
though it cost millions of dollars. 

Our first picture of western scenes is a view 
of the Western Market, located near the cen- 
tre of West Randolph Street. It is a fine 
brick building, with a tower of a graceful and 
unique pattern. The lower part always con- 
tains all the luxuries of the West, such as deer, 
prairie chickens, and in the summer time imn- 
mense quantities of fruit. Strangers stopping 
in Chicago should visit the market, for it is a 
model of its kind. 

Our next illustration is a view of Randolph 
Street, Chicago, and a busy thoroughfare it 
has been during the past two years. At one 
time a resident could not look from a window 
Without seeing regiments or companies of gal- 
lant volunteers on their way to some camp for 
instruction, or else on the march for battle 
flelds. From morning until night the street 
is filled with business men and teams contain- 
- Ing produce, on their way to the depots, or 
from the railroad stations. It will be seen 
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that the street isa wide one, yet extensive, 
for itis none too broad for the business it 
witnesses every day. A fine view of the city 


_ and Randolph Street is obtained from the top 
Chicago has been built tod recently to con- | 


of the court house. 

Our third engraving gives a graphic and 
lifelike view of Cairo, located at the junction of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. At the com- 
mencement of the present war few places were 
more noted than Cairo, for the confederates 
saw the importance of the position, and would 
have seized it and held it (had such a thing 
been possible), but the Federal government 
took possession, and Illinois volunteers flock- 
ed to the place only to wish that they had 
been ordered to some other station, for during 
the dry weather the dust at Cairo is ankle 
deep, and in wet weather the mud is knee 
deep, and sometimes, for. instance when the 
Mississippi is full, the soldiers used to contend 
that the mud was bottomless, and they point 


; even to the present time, to some spots where 
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Germans and kegs of lager beer entirely dis- 
appeared from sight. The mosquitoes are 
another source of annoyance at Cairo, and 
when they attack in force they are capable of 
defeating the finest body of men that ever 
shouldered arms. Many important expedi- 
tions have left Cairo to operate on the Missis- 
sippi River, and when the Father of Waters 
is once more opened the place will assume 
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considerable commercial importance. Our 
artist has given a very fair sketch of the town 
as it existed a few weeks since, after the 
troops were embarked for Vicksburg. 

Our fourth western view is an accurate en- | 
graving of St. Ann’s Church, corner of Larned 
and Bates Streets, Detroit, Michigan. We 
Pee it as a matter of curiosity, for we be- 
ieve there is no other building in the country 
that can boast of such a peculiar aud pictur- | 
esque style of architecture. The body of the 
church is of dark stone, and the towers and 
steeples of wood. It is a noted church in 
Detroit, much prized by those who attend it. 

The last picture of the western scenes rep- 
resents a party of Mormons on their way to 
the Salt Lake City, where hundreds have gone 
before them. It will be noticed that most of 
the party are drawing all their worldly goods 
and wealth in handcarts, ¢ style of locomotion 


peculiar to the poorer class of latter day saints, :- 


f 
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OLD SOLDIER AND YOUNG SOLDIER-—PARISIAN SCENE. 


OLD SOLDIER AND YOUNG SOLDIER. 


or those who arrive from Europe inspired 
with the hope of finding wealth, plenty and 
happiness in Utah. It is a long journey over- 
land, and many of the disciples leave their 
bones upon the road, for the wolves and vul- 
tures to feast upon; but there is no privation 
which man and woman will not endure for 
the sake of religion. The scene was drawn 
for us some months sinee by an officer at Fort 
des Moines, past which the Mormons journey- 
ed. By recent advices from Utah, it looks as 
though government was likely to have trouble 
with Governor Young, but the affair may 
blow over. 


—_——_—_—_——_—__—___+¢+» e- &-->) ___—_—_——_——_ 
THE OLD AND YOUNG SOLDIER. 


On this page we give a characteristic and 
spirited French sketch, the original of which 
may be met every-day in Paris. A gentleman 
who sent the drawing from the other side of 
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the water, says that he drew it from life, and 
while thus engaged the patriotic veteran ad- 
vanced slowly, one hand resting on the young 
soldier. His eyes, forever closed, saw not the 
sun shining through the blossoms of the horse- 
chestnat trees. In the place of his right arm 
hung an empty sleeve, and one of his thighs 
rested on a wooden leg, the ringing of which 
on the pavement made the passengers turn to 
look. On seeing this old wreck of patriotic 
struggles, the greater part shook their heads 
pitifully, and uttered a complaint or a male- 
diction against war. But the veteran heeded 
them not. His thoughts were on the fields 
where he had fought and bled for Napoleon 
the First, and the instant the soldier pronoun- 
ced the great man’s name, every wail was 
hushed and some heads were uncovered. The 
people no longer thought of wounds and 
maimed limbs. They remembered that they 
were Frenchmen and loved glory. 


A MOOLISH 
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ORIENTAL PORTRAITS. 


Men do not agree in their ideas of beauty. 
Different nations have different tastes, and 
while we are fascinated by the sylph-like, fair- 
faced Armenian girl, the Moor would look 
upon her with scorn, and turn with a kindled 
eye to his own idea of what constitutes beau- 
ty, viz., plenty of fut. We give the readers of 
the DoLLAB MONTHLY five different styles of 
beauty. The first, on this page, representa a 
Moorish lddy of Algiers, a dark-eyed maid of 
well-developed charms, though with not 
enough of plumptitude to,satisfy the taste of 
an oriental. Her dress is peculiar, and not 
ungraceful, with its low-necked jacket and 
laced sleeves, short tunic, and wide trousers 
gathered below the knee. When the material 
is of brilliant color, and pearls and gold are 
used unsparingly, the effect must be fine. The 
life of the Moorish women is much easier than 
that of the Arab females. Instead of being 


vo 
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LADY, ALGIERS.,....// 





ORIENTAL PORTRAITS. 


YOUNG TURKISH GIRL. . 


i!l-treated af home, they are imperious and ex- ' edje, an ample and long garment of rose- 


acting, and hold their lords and masters in 
subjection. Their expensive coquetry per- 
haps exceeds that of any other race of wo- 
nen. The Moors do not enjoy a very high 
reputation for morality. : 

he figure on this page is that of a Turkish 
cirl, and the face of a Turkish woman borrows 
~omething from the different races of the an- 
cient world, but the particular type of the East 
prevails, They have commonly pure and 
regular features, large black eyes, prominent 
cheek-bones, the nose somewhat aquiline, the 
lips well formed and colored, and the body 
rather stout. Pretty girls are rare, and are 
only found among those just budding into wo- 
inanhood. The women of the bourgeoise class 
often have an extraordinary embonpoint, and 
un opulence of contdurs of which they are 
very vain. The dress the Turkish women 
Wear in the streets is very simple. The fer- 
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colored, sky-blue, lilac or pea-green merino oT 
cloth, envelopes the whole body, a band of 
muslin called the yashmak masks the face en- 
tirely, and only shows two black eyes bright- 
ened with khol and surmounted by eyebrows 
artificially united. No woman would dare to 
go out without this equipment ordained by 
Mussulman jealousy, without running the risk 
ofinsult. But Christians manage, sometimes, 
to obtain a glimpse of their faces, in spite of 
veil or feredje, and generally by the coquelry 
of the women. 

\ Following, on page 361, is a eae repre- 
senting a noblé-looking Greek girl. The 
beauty and type of the Greeks are too well 
known to need description. In some families 
the women preserve the oriental costume I 
use among the Mussulmans and Levantines, 
but they wear it with that taste and elegance 
peculiar) to:ctheir “eminently artistic race. 


ORIENTAL 


Most of the women of distinction are dressed 
in the Frankish fashion, with some modifica- 
tions, partly European and partly Asiatic. 
The Greek women used to live quite secluded, 
but intercourse with other nations has ren- 
dered them less shy. A Greek mother is 
proud if she can increase her husband’s family 
ut a rapid rate, and wives who are so unfortu- 
nate as not to bear children are looked upon 
with the utmost contempt. After the age of 
twenty-five a Greek mother grows old rapidly, 
and at thirty she is hideous. 

The handsome Armenian girl, shown on 
page 362, whose face is soft and delicate, with 
large, laughing eyes, noble forehead, is a fair 
representative of her class and position. The 
portrait which is before the readers of the 
DoLLAB MONTHLY is an exact likeness of 
the daughter of a governor. The Armenians 
consider their women as inferior beings, treat 
them cruelly, and marry them to men whose 
faces the ladies do not see until after the priest 
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has performed the ceremony. The Armenian 
woman soon loses her beauty. She has a pas- 
sion for sweetmeats, bonbons and all kinds of 
dulces, and consumes such stuff in preference 
to healthy food, and the consequence is she 
grows coarse and: heavy, and at thirty is dis- 
gustingly fat. 

Our last portrait in the picture gallery is 
that of a Jewish woman. Her face is noble, 
and bears all the peculiar traits of Jewish 
character. Her dress is neat, cool and pic- 
turesque, while the ornament for the head is 

culiarly oriental in its character. Jewish 
adies have always been celebrated for the 
beauty of their eyes. They have a strong at- 
tachment for their religion, and very seldom 
marry those who do not believe in it. The 
power of traditionary rites and observances 
is ulnost impregnable with the Jewish peo- 
ple, and every infringement of them is regard- 
ed by them with bitter opposition and con- 
temptuous*hatred. 
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KITE FLYING OF THE CHINESE. 

Kite flying in this country is a dull and mo- 
notonous amusement, even for boys, who soon 
tire of the strain upon their hands and arms, 
and are glad enough to allow companions to 
attend the strings. But in China kite flying 
is an art, and carried to such a state of perfec- 
tion that those who contend that aerial navi- 
gation is impossible, would alter their opin- 
ion after witnessing a party of Chinamen flying 
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the sport, and risk their money on the dragon 
or the bat, and the excitement is intense as 
the former pursues the latter, whisking 
through the air like a hawk, yet missing the 
object aimed at, and in turn is chased by the 
bat. After an hour or two of skillful maneuv- 
ering one or the other is destroyed, and then 
shouts of triumph rend the air Wherever the 
Chinaman wanders, in the East, he flies his 
kite. Wehave seen them in Manilla, in Bata- 


YOUNG ARMENIAN GIRL. 


their kites. The kites which the celestials 
manufacture are different in shape from those 
used in this country, as may be seen by re- 
ferring to our illustration on page 364. They 
are destitute of long, thin tails, and lean 
bodies, but instead, they assume the form of 
bats, dragons, with monstrous eyes and hide- 
ous wings, birds of uncouth shape, and scorpi- 
ons of monstrous size, When a dozen China- 
men meet to pursue their favorite amusement, 
if they are noted as experts, thousands watch 


via, and in many of the British East India 
possessions, Our artist has conveyed a very 
fair idea of the sport, as conducted in China. 
--~ -—__—__——_.- 4 ~@pDee@-> ———_—___—_—_ 
When the Athenian ambassadors expatiated 
much on the beauty of Alexander’s person, 


and his power of drinking a large quantity of 


wine at one time, Demosthenes heard these 
reports with indignation; observing that the 
first topic of praise became a woman, and that 
the second contained,the quality of a sponge- 
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A PRAYING WHEEL. : 

Benjamin Franklin, in his boyhood, shocked 
his sober-minded father, by asking him why 
he didn’t say grace once for all over the beef 
barrel, instead of repeating it at every meal. 
One cannot doubt that many people do multi- 
ply prayers to little profit, because the heart 
has a small share in the utterance. The Bood- 
hists have displayed great ingenuity in repeat- 
ing prayers by machinery; *but while we, in 
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it was hard work for two priests to turn it. 
These praying cylinders were the at fea- 
ture of the place, and were of all sizes; the 
smallest were about the size of humming tops, 
and resembled that toy in shape. They are 
called chos-khor, and are carried in the lamah’s 
right hand, the handle being the axis on which 
they revolve. They turn at the slightest move- 
ment, and, as each revolution counts as one 


prayer, it is easy to carry on an animated con- 


YOUNG JEWISH GIRL. 


Christian lands, may smile or weep at their 
folly, we need not look far to see equal insin- 
cerity and impotence in the form of prayer. 
Colonel Torrens gives the following descrip- 
tion in his travels: 

“We went over the monastery, which was 
just the Church of Gorooguntal over again on 
a large scale. Amongst other things, we 
were shown with great pride a monster pray- 
ing-wheel; the cylinder was at least ten feet 
in height, and five or six feet in diameter, and 


versation, and get through any amount of 
prayers to Boodh at the same time. Others, 
a little longer were placed in shelves along 
the walls, about the height of a man’s waist. 
The pious, in passing always give them a 
twist. But the most perfect specimen of this 
business-like way of getting over spiritual 
duties, practised by the Boodhists or Ladak, 
was a little water-mill, which we noticed, a 
short time after, near the village, The stream 
turned the mill-wheel,, which was nothing 
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more or less than a prayer.cylinder, and re- 
volved unceasingly; as long as the stream 
flowed on, so long would its devotions last. 
Unlike a ‘friar of orders grey’ apt to fall 
asleep over his beads, and to shirk the number 
of his aves which have been bargained for, this 
charming little mechanical contrivance never 
stopped to take breath, never slept, never left 
off for meals, but prayed continually ‘ free 
gratis for nothing.’ He was certainly no fool, 
whatever else he may have been, who invent- 
ed the praying-wheel.” 
——“Y-“-+2 eo @>-—_-- 
*‘GOING INTO SOCIETY!” 
All Paris is talking of the wondrous liberal- 
ity and prodigality of a certain Russian noble- 
man, who has lately gained admittance into 
the chosen circle ofthe “ upper ten thousand.” 
His dinners are such as to create the envy, 
hatred, and malice of those who cannot par- 
take of them, and the most intense admiration 
of those who do. But what, just at this mo- 
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CHINESE KITE-FLYING. 


ment, Is creating quite a sensation, is that, on 
New Year’s day, he called at Madame J. B—'s, 
and, finding her from home, left his card, and 
With it a pair of diamond earrings, which are 
said to be worth two hundred thousand trancs. 
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AT ANCHOR. 


Ab, many a year ago, dear wife, 
We floated down this river, 

Where the hoar willows on its brink 
Alternate wave and shiver; 

With careless glance we viewed askance 
The kingfisher at quest, 

And scarce would heed the reed-wren near, 
Who sang beside her nest; 

Nor dreamed that e’er our boat would be, 
Thus anchored and at rest, 

Dear love, 

Thus anchored and at rest. 


QO, many a time the wren has built 
Where those green shadows quiver, 
And many a time the hawthorn shed 
Its blossoms on the river, 
Since that sweet noon of sultry June, 
When I my love confessed, 
While with the tide our boat did glide 
Adown the stream's smooth breast, 
Whereon our little shallop lies 
Now anchored and at rest, 
Dear love, 
Now anchored and at rest. 


The waters still to ocean run, 
Their tribute to deliver; 

And still the hawthorns bud and bloom 
Above the dusky river. 

Still sings the wren—the water-hen . 
Still skims the ripple’s crest; 

The surf—as bright as on that night— 
Sinks slowly down the west; 

But now our tiny craft is moored, 
Safe anchored and at rest, 

Dear love, 

Safe anchored and at rest. 


For this sweet calm of after-days 
We thank the bounteous Giver, 
Who bids our life flow sweetly on 
As this delicious river. 
A world—our own—has round us grown, 
Wherein we twain are blest ;, 
Our child’s first words than songs of birds 
More musie have expressed ; 
And all our centred happiness 
Is anchored and at rest, 
Dear love, 
Is anchored and at rest. 
——_—__—_-_—_ 4 - 

We often regret we did not do otherwise, 
when that very otherwise would in all prob- 
ability have done for us. Life too often pre- 
sents us with a choice of evils, rather than of 
goods. Like the fallen angels of Milton, we 
all know the evils that we have; but we are 
ignorant what greater evils we might have en- 
countered by rushing on apparent goods, the 
consequence of which we know not.—Colton. 
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THE COMING ANGEL: 
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MY GENTLE NURSE. 





BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 7 





I cams home from sea heartily sick and 
tired of ocean life. I resolved to build mea 
little nest in some quiet neighborhood, and I 
hoped to find some woman who would not 
disdain to share it with me, however humble 
and unassuming were its appointments. And 
having so determined, I set myself speedily to 
its accomplishment. For many months my 
little toy of a house occupied my mind and 
the labor of my hands. I turned alternately 
carpenter, mason, painter and gardener. Ev- 
ery day saw some improvement. The building 
was a small one, fronting the south, where I 
had saved some splendid rock maples for 
shade. The man of whom I had bought the 
Jand was surprised when I told him I was go- 
ing to keep them standing. They would 
spoil my prospect, he said. But the trees 
stood. I had a low wing built at the eastern 
and also at the western end, forming two dear 
little rooms, in which we could behold the 
rising and setting sun. 

It was easy to build the house; but the wo- 
man who was to occupy it with me, was still 


‘out in the long future—a being unknown. I 


went out into society, and cultivated young 
lady society intensely. I was not fastidious 
overmuch. I did not seek for beauty, riches 
and goodness all in the same person; they 
seldom meet thus. But I did look for pretti- 
ness and intelligence combined; for I had a 
sailor’s horror of ugly women, and had not a 
sailor’s disregard to the intellectual. 

I added every day some naw charm to my 
dwelling, where I had already installed the 
dearest of all mothers. Birds, and flowers, 
and books, the choicest plants, the most rare 
and delicate of foreign shells, gathered in my 
visits to other lands, all awaited the coming 
woman, who yet did not come, and I sought 
her everywhere, in vain. 

My mother had a pet scheme to marry me 
to a young girl, the daughter ofa friend; and 
some such foolish nonsense had been perpe- 
trated in our babyhood as to plan a marriage 
between us. I tried to like Constance Mason, 
willing to please the two old ladies who de- 
sired it so much; but I could not bring mys<lf 
to love so passive and uninteresting a being. 
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My wife must have some character; must be 
able to carve out life for herself, not yield 
blindly to me. So that project flitted by on 
broken wing; and while my mother was be- 
moaning my bachelorhood, I met one whom 
it seemed very po$sible that I could love. 

Henrietta Clarendon was the sister of a 
friend of my own, and was then on a visit to 
him. Charles Clarendon had been married 
about three months, and this was his sister’s 
first visit. I knew how pleasing it would be 
to him, and I tried to make myself agreeable 
to the young lady, at first for her brother’s 
sake, and then for her own. How well I suc- 
ceeded may be known by the fact that we 
were engaged ‘lovers in less than six weeks 
after I first saw her. 

The days of courtship are interesting only 
to the parties undergoing that ordeal. I shall 
forbear to speak of them further; yet I must 
justify to the reader my choice of a wife, by 
describing her. She was tall and graceful. 
Her hair was lighter than my taste approved, 
but of singular beauty and length; her eyes 
were blue, and sparkling with vivacity. She 
had very beautiful hands—almost. too beauti- 
ful for a poor man’s wife, who must use those 
merabers for household purposes. There was 
no shying that fact; my wife must work. Her 
life should be as happy as I could make it; 
but I could not have afforded a-useless com- 
panion—nor would I, if I could. My mother 
—than whom no one ever deserved the name 
of lady—was a domestic angel. Henrietta 
was doomed, in my mind, from our betrothed, 
to follow in her footsteps. Should I love my 
angel the less because she could furnish my 
supper with her own fair hands ? 

Thus matters stood when our country heard 
the cry of arms. My whole soul responded to 
the summons, and I announced myself in 
readiness to depart. Mine was a Spartan 
mother, who could bid me go, and choke back 
her tears as she said the word good-by. But 
Henrietta’s was not a brave spirit; she even 
seemed displeased that my country should 
take precedence of herself in my heart. Thank 
God, I was not the recreant she would have 
made me! I was grieved and astonished at 
her conduct and her words. Evidently, she 
was no wife for a soldier; but then I expected 
to be a man of peace again before many 
months, and I would not trouble the parting 
hour by chiding her cowardice. 

Our regiment was foremost in the fight, and 
many of our brave boys were laid low. I 
seemed to wear a charmed life; for I became 
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so bitter towards the rebels, as I marked their 
unmanly course, that I cared for no danger, 
and was in the thickest of every battle we 
fought, without a thought of myself. Even 
my mother and Henrietta were forgotten in 
the hour of warfare. Still, I was never touch- 
ed; my hour had not yet come. 

It came, however. I had Joined the West- 
ern cavalry, and had been promoted to the 
rank of-captain. I was employed in establish- 
ing pickets one evening, aided by twenty of 
my men, when we were fired upon from a cedar 
thicket. Two poor fellows were shot down 
from their horses. I had just dismounted 
and stood beside them, when another volley 
took effect upon myself. I knew nothing un- 
til I found myself in the hospital, amidst the 
dead and dying, who had been brought in 
hastily from the scene where treachery and 
meanness had done their work, 

My own work was done. When I.came 
from the hands of the surgeon, I was a miser- 
able wreck of a man, minus an arm and a leg, 
and with an ugly scar upon my cheek. These 
were visible injuries ; but my whole body bore 
the marks of bullets that had been extracted 
while I lay insensible. 

I longed, then, for that dear mother’s hand 
which had ministered to me so often. If ever 
a man longs fo be a boy again, and cling toa 
mother’s arms, it is when, helpless and power- 
less, he wakes up wounded and sore, as I did. 
But when I had time to analyze my selfish- 
ness, I felt that my mother’s presence there 
would be no joy, but deep and bitter pain to 
me. 

When the twilight approached, and the 
moans of my fellow-sufferers were subsiding 
into sleep under the effect of the opiates, I 
became aware of the presence of a woman at 
my bedside. She was bathing my hot and 
feverish face with some cool, scented liquid. 
It was as if angels were kissing my brow, and 
fanning me with fragrant wings. It was so 
different from the rough, though well-meant 
handling I had first received from the surgeon 
and his mates. “Some old lady, who has a 
son in battle,” I thought; “and she handles 
me thus gently, for his sake.” All night she 
was flitting from one bed to another, as I saw 
in my sleepless agony—for my wounds were 
very terrible. “I shall never see home again,” 
I said to myself. 

Well, perhaps it was best that I shouid not. 
Perhaps it would be less dreadful to them to 
hear of my death, than to see me brought 
back a maimed, useless cripple. And then, 
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too, the feeling that I had not met my wounds 
in open, fearless warfare, with sword in hand, 
urging my faithful horse against the enemy, 
and winning glory with my own right hand; 
but to be shot down in the dark by the mean, 
miserable, skulking cowards from their am- 
bush—O, the agony of all this! What tongue 
can fully express all that a brave man might 
feel at such a moment! 

It was near dawn when my opiate took 
effect, and I slept heavily until afternoon. I 
awoke comparatively free from pain, and be- 
side me sat, as I supposed, the angel of last 
night. No aged crone—no wornout nurse, 
hardened and callous in her profession—No! 
A sweet, tender face was there; no longer 
young, it is true, nor with much of what we 
call beauty, but with something that touched 
me deeper than youth or beauty could have 
done. All that is pure and womanly—all that 
man ought to love and respect in woman, was 
there. The soft, gentle eyes shone kindly in 
their light; the low, sweet voice, the tender, 
thrilling touch of delicate hands when needed 
—all were there to minister to my shattered 
nerves or body. And when I needed her no 
longer, she glided off to other sick beds, to 
perform the same offices for my poor com- 
rades; reading to them, singing soft, low 
songs, and praying, as I could discern by her 
kneeling figure, when the parting soul was 
struggling upward. 

She never left our ward, save for a few 
hours in the morning, to sleep off the fatigue 
of the night. She seemed endowed with al- 
most miraculous endurance as anurse. Evy- 
ery day she grew lovelier to my sight, until I 
thought there never was so beautiful a being. 
She was very pale, save when some chance 
word brought up a rich but fleeting color to 
her cheek. Her form was slender, her height 
corresponding, yet every motion betokened 
health; and though very small, she was far 
removed from lankness. 

Little by little [learned her histormw She 
was a widow, even at the age of seventeen. 
After her husband’s death, her brother and 
herself, being orphans, lived together ten 
years, when the war broke out, and he joined 
the army. He was killed, and his body was 
sent to his sorrowing sister. From that mo- 
ment an irresistible desire to nurse the sol- 
diers filled her whole soul. She could not 
avenge her brother’s death, for she was a wo- 
man; but she could nurse the brave men who 
had, like him, given themselves to their coun- 
try. She offered her services, and was accepted. 
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Thus much I learned of Helen Leigh’s life. 
She was alone in the world, bound only to the 
wounded soldiers, whom she loved for her 
dead brother’s sake. This devotion of hers 
affected me inexpressibly. For such a woman, 
what might not a man do and dare? 

“Did you object to your brother joining the 
army ?” I asked her. 

That rich, beautiful glow flashed into her 
face, with a dash of scorn and surprise at the 
question. 

“Object! I object!” 

“Pardon me,” I said, hastily. “I do not 
believe you would.” And I thought bitterly 
of one who did. 

“No,” she resumed, after a pause, in which 
I thought she was shedding tears to the mem- 
ory of her brother. “No, Albert told me that 
he was called to die for his country; he did 
‘not believe that he should live to return, and 
he flattered me with no vain hopes. And I, 
believing that dying in such a cause was bet- 
ter than living ingloriously at home, choked 
back the tears that would have come, and 
told him to go. I am glad that I did not 
dampen his spirits by my sadness. I am glad 
that he died so noble a death. Believe me, 
my dead brother is better to me than many 
living ones who did not live his heroic life, 
and will not die his heroic death.” 





My intercourse with my gentle nurse was 
becoming each day sweeter. I was, all un- 
consciously to myself, learning to love her 
better than I had ever loved mortal woman. 
My unconsciousness was gone, however, when 
I read the answer to my letter which I had 
written home by the hand of my comrade, who 
had lost neither of those valuable members. 

“Henrietta does not write,” wrote my 
mother; “not because you did not address 
your letter to herself, but because she feels 
that, in your present state, she will not bind 
you to your engagement. She bids me say 
that she grieves for your misfortunes. She 
shows the amount of her grief by attending, 
this evening, a large and gay party. I will 
not pain you, my son, by speaking of her 
again. You will not grieve, I know, that you 
sce what she might have been to you as a 
wife.” 

“ Ah, my mother!” I said to myself. “How 
little does her love bear comparison with 
thine {” 


“ Love, love, there are soft smiles and tender words, 
And there are faces skilful to put on 
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The look we trust in—and 'tis mockery all! 
A faithless mist—a desert vapor wearing 
- The brightness of clear waters, thus to cheat 
The thirst that semblance kindled! 
There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world—no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.’’ 


I thought how truly had the sweet poet of 
the affections divined a mother’s love. 

Weeks, and even months, I lingered at the 
hospital. Had I not received the best of care, 
I must have sunk under my sufferings; not 
mental sufferings. Strange to say, I not only 
felt calm and resigned under Henrietta’s con- 
duct, but even hilarious at the thought that I 
was not bound to her. 

“J shall never marry any one, of course,” I 
said to myself; “but I shall have my mother 
to love me, and perhaps, when the war is 
over, my gentle nurse may come and live with 
us, making our home brighter and happier.” 

I do not think that I felt very sad at the 
figure which I should make in such indulgent 
eyes. I fancied myself walking about the gar- 
den—on crutches, it is true—but with those 
two tender friends beside me; and the picture 
was not very disheartening. I ventured to 
speak of it to Helen, as I had now learned to 
call her. I described my mother, and the joy 
she would have in sharing her home with one 
who had been so kind to her son. The vivid 
blushes that bathed her face in crimson light, 
gave me the initial letters that spoke of some- 
thing that was not merely friendship. Then 
I told her of Henrietta, and.I showed her my 
mother’s letter. Before she had read it 
through, she burst into tears. 

“Would Helen Leigh have done thus?” I 
asked. The sweet face lay pale and tearful 
upon my heart. I repeated what I had said 
to myself, “I can marry no one now.” And I 
asked, “Would you have loved me, Helen, if 
you had seen me in happier days, when I 
walked among men as straight and unhurt as 
the proudest form among them ?” 

And, amid happy tears and sobs and smiles, 
she whispered, “ Dear, I love you best now!” 





And when the war is past that now harasses 
this distressed country, Helen is to come 
home—to the home where for four happy 
weeks I have been tended hourly by a fond 
smother, who hails her coming as that of an 
angel. God be thanked, that my right arm is 
‘untouched, and that the other limbs may be 
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cripple may bear once more the semblance of 
aman! Itis worth all the pain I have had, 
to have ridden myself of a heartless coquette, 
and to attach to my shattered fortunes a true 
woman’s heart. And to-day I have written 
to Helen, that a double joy will fill my heart 
when Peace sits brooding over our country, 
and Love smiles upon our home.. 





8RLAH. 
This word which is used in the Psalms sev- 


enty-four times, and thrice in the prophecy ot 
Habakkuk, must have some significant mean- 
ing, and yet there seems to be much doubt in 
reference to the matter. 
which the translators have left as they found 
it, because they could not agree as to its mean- 
ing. The Targum and most of the Jewish 


Itis a Hebrew word, 


commentators give to the word the meaning 
of eternally forever. The voice of the Sept 
agint translation appears to have regarded it 


as a musical or rhythmical note. Herner re- 


gards it as indicating a change of tone; Math- 
erson, as a musical note, equivalent, perhsps, 
to the word report. According to Luther, 
and others, it is equivalent to the exclamation 
silence! Gesenius says “ Sel4h means, let 
the instraments play and the singer stop” 
Wocher regards it as equivalent to sursum 
corda! (up, my soul!) Sommer, after ex- 
amining all the seventy-four passages in which 
the word occurs, recognizes in every cas¢ an 
actual appeal of summons to Jehovah; they 
are calls for aid, and prayer to be heard, ex- 
pressed either with entire directness, or, if 
not in the imperative “Hear, Jehovah!” and 
the like, still earnest addresses to Gud, that 
He would remember and hear, etc. The word 
itself he regards as indicating a blast of tru 
pets by the priests. Selah, itself, he thinks is 
an abridged expression used for Higgaion, in- 
dicating the sound of the stringed instruments, 
and Selah a vigorous blast of trumpets. Some 
think the word marks the beginning of anew 
sense, or a new measure of verses ; and others, 
that it joins what follows to that which 50% 
before, and shows that what has been said de 
serves always to be remembered. Some have 
thought Selah showed the cessation of the a¢- 
tual inspiration of the psalmist, and others, 
that it is simply a note to indicate the elev 
tion of the voice, and still others, that itl 
equivalent to Amen, be it so, or let it be— 
Biblical Researches. 
—___-_—__—_—__+-»aee~>—_—_—_——— 
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train of thought, there was more of error than 


corruption.. His. immorality. did: net spring 


from vice, but from ambition and the thinst for 
power, which Is not an marommon: saad of. 
hot-blooded, youth. . | 

Edward Launay was, inipadnt of fecha of 
those men who pass in ‘envying fortune, the 


time which should be spent: in soquiring. It, 
and who will nat accept a position in the 


world, but prefer to chaose ene. He was 
neither willing to resiga himself to poverty, 


nor to ee eee 


above it. “ao 

Launsy haf. Giscaas dias bee oceupied. 
with these refiections, the significance of 
which we have detailed, whem the infirmier 
entered, and anzauneed to him that Number 
Seven was dead... The young surgeon left the 
window carelead y, and with. regret; -ha passed 
between the two vows-ef -hedas, | 40.the chiffre 
which had been a for in.a hospited n 
sick man has no name; the only thing they 
know and take care of is the bed—the man. 
who finds mae is. only : a, arg 
paagenger. ty Ah. Meh WEG ke 

On reaching. Number Seven, Launay. drew 
back the covering, which, accdrding to. cus-| 
tom, had been. thrown over tlic -faea:.of . be 
dead, and curiously gazed upon &.. All his 
pre-occupations had evidently gives place to a: 
sort of scientific ihterest; the instimet of the 
physician awoke at the sight of dite corpses... 

He paseed his hand: ightly ower the preta-: 
berances. of the skull, and ‘studied for a mo-' 
ment the muscles of the facejand therijas if he: 
had suddealy determined to vesify certain ob-, 
servations, or ‘clear up certain doubts, : ‘he: 
ordered the’ body tbe -eartiall to:i the: 


ject for study to a diseiple of Gall or ‘Lavater. 
Convicted. of vurgiary, aad eondenined to im- 
prisonment for life, Pienre Crénon hed passed 
twenty years of prison life, ever becupled with, 
the idea of escapei His attempts at escape, 
sometimes fortimate; but whiels had newen béén. 
able to evatle searth far'any jength of time, 
atmaounted to alxty' i nutnber, add he hed 
sixty times undergone the lash of the convict 
keeper, These. cfuek piinishments hed jren- 
dered him imfirta ertd. sickly, withent causing 
him ‘te relinquish his projects, Thoy said that 
his deaire for liberty: increased with: the .in- 
possibility of satisfying it; the idea of eseape 
became with Cranon a species ef imtorrigible 
monomania, and he had recourse to the most 
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had been chained to his bench, laden with a 


thirty pound tron bajl, and he broke foyth no 
more. This last measure filled him with de- 
spair ; he,gegmed to give up allidea of escape, 
and fell seriously ill. At the time our story 
opens, he had, already. been in the infirmary 
some eight days. 

The guard retumed with a bier, -and the 
body was transported to the hall for dissec- 
tion. The'’dmphitheatre of the prison, which 
was rarely used, was even more loathsome 
than thode places ‘getidralty are. Here and 
there were statterédvatious Hthbs, half eaten 
by the rata; strips of petrified flesh hung 
along the marble table, and the foot slipped 
on the: inuadated with greenish 
blood. At the lower end of the room, a mr- 
tilated skeleton, aaspended by an open win- 
dow, swung ia: the hight alr, and made s 
hideous eakkiny.' °°: ~ 

Accustomeé as Lauhay was to the sight of 
such objects, yet the unwonted hour, the cold 
dampness of the amphitheatre,, and that fan- 
tastic yncentalaty of oufline which night 
throws over everything, caused him to feel 


‘some what!umcomfortable. However, he hast- 


ened to prepare his instruments,'and approach- 
ing the table, uncovered the eorpse of the con- 
vict. It was eritirely naked: the body, emaci- 
ated and shrunken, would have segmed to 
belong to an, old man, had not here and there 
certain,tensa muscles, and certain portions of 
the flesh better preserved, marked the remains 
of the prime.of manhood ; but these traces of 
vigor were few anti-far between. His limbs, 
covered with wears: left by the lash/. of the 
garde-chiovrme, wéed for the most part 20 
lacerated, and | slashed, that one would have 
thought tet ‘doinposed of'd thousand frag- 

ments coaryely welded’ fogether. The iron 
manacle still {mprieoped his left leg, and had 
worn on Jt. deep agar. 

After having regarded for a moment the fea- 
tures of a man Bhodusing life had sugered co 
much in order..te break s-chain whose end 
still hung from-dis-bedy, Launay drew the 
lamp nearer, and ,feek., bis dissecting knife. 
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Surprised and eqmewhat. alarmed, he leaned 
over the body and raised its head to the light; 
the eyelids trembled slightly ; he drew nearer 
—the eyes suddenly opened ! 

. Lewnny’ spreag back, filled with terror; 
phen the hody slowly straightened np, assumed 
amMiting pasture, and. looked around. unesaily. 


Finally the fallow |. The young eurgeon was immovable, not know- 


ing what to think, when he saw Pierre Cra- 
non glide lightly to the floor, and direct his 


steps toward the window. This movemént: 


explained the whole thigg. Already had the 
conviets, more than once sought, by a simp- 
lated death, the chances of escape ;, he under- 
stood that he had been duped, and, recover- 
ing from his first fright,.he sprang after Cra- 
non, and seized him round the waist, just ds 
he was about to leap fram the window. 

The convict struggled to free himself; but 


Launay did not let go his hold, and a despe- | 


rate struggle began between them. It ended 


in the fall of Pierre, who naked and enfeebled, 


could not long resist. 

“You see you are not the strongest, ” sald 
the surgeon, pressing him down with his knee 
on his chest; “you cannot escape me,” 

Cranon still struggled, byt soon perceiving 
that all his efforts were in yain, gave over 
resisting. 

“ Let me escape, in the name of God, Mop- 
sieur Launay !” said he, in a supplicating voice. 
“ What difference can my flight make to you? 
You are not charged to guard me. 

“I am responsible during your, illness. 
And what would they say of, a physiclan who 
let the dead escape ?” 

“They will not know its and, moreover, 
they can do nothing to you. O, I conjure 
you, Monsieur Launay, let me save myself, 
let me go forth! J ought by this time to have 
passed the door. Ina moment I should have 
been free, I should have taken a step on other 
than prison soil—I, should have.breathed the 
air without! For since my last evasion, th 
have not let me go out, as you know well 
enough, dear Monsjeur a I beseech, 
Iimplore you!” . , 3 

“It is impossible.” 


The felon made another struggle to ‘free 


himself; but the surgeon held him firmly. 
“You don’t stir without my permission,” 
said he. “I don’t choose to have it said that 
you made a foo] of me.” | 
“J want to be free; I must be free!” cried 
Cranoa, “QO, my God! ‘to have suffered so 
long for nothing! I who have made no at- 


tempt for two months. I have loat an oppor- 


tunity, perhape. I, who have gone three days 
without, eating, that I might become ill, and 
go to the infirmary; J succeeded so well as to 
seem dead—you were all deceived—and all 
that for nothing, positively nothing! To have 
what one has struggled for so long, within 
one’s grasp, and then to lose it—O, it is too 
much 1” oy 


‘would die of hun; 


roan 
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Cranon beat his head with rage against the 
flagstones of the amphitheatre. Launay was 
moved by his despair. — 

“And why do you desire ‘liberty 80 
eagerly ?” 

“Why? Ah, you have never been A \ pris- 
oner.., hy do I wish to be free? Because I 
dn’ t want to live here. I want to return to 
my country before I die; to warm myself in 
the sun of Marseilles. Just think, it is twenty 
years since I saw an olive.” 

* But you are no longer strong enough or 
weil enough to resume your old calling; you 
ger if you were at liberty.” 

Cranon’s face lighted up with a smile of dis- 
dainfu) vanity. 

“] am ric 

“ You, rich 2” 

“ I,” ie 
© You are very lucky.” 

Although this was said in irony, yet the ac- 


than you all” 


cent of the surgeon had doubtless something 


in it, which the convict understood. 

* Listen,” said he, in a low tone, “would 
you likewise be rich ? Ihave enough for two.” 
_ “You take me for an idiot, Cranon.” 

- “t tell you T can make your fortune ?’” 

me robbery that I am to commit with 
you, is it not?” 

“ No, but.money to recelve. Help me to 


escape and I will share with you.” 


“ Keep your tales for some one else,” said 


Launay, ashamed of having, in spite of him- 


self, lent his ear to the lies of a felon. “Re- 
turn to the ‘hall, and let’s have an end of 
this.” 

Speaking ne the young surgeon arose, 
but without le fting go Cranon’s hands. 

“You wont believe mé ?” said he, in despair. 
“'Opon my soul, Monsieur Launay, I have 
told, | You. ee truth. What can I do to con- 
vince you ? 

“Show me your treasure.” 

“T have ft not hefe; you know well enough 
that I coulda’t have it here; but'let me escape 
and I I swear before we you shall have your 
share.” - 


<1 "regard It as dived. Come on, my 


droll fellow, and ‘we ‘will have your chain 


rejoined.” 
Cranon ‘groaned. For amoment he seemed 


‘the prey to a palnful indecision; at length, 


drawing himself up suddenly: 

“Listen to me!” cried he, with such an air 
of truth, that the surgeon was convinced. 
. Will you promise to let me escape if I prove 
to you that I do not He?” 








ko 


“We'll see about that.” 

“ Will you promiseme™” ~~ 

“Well, I don’t risk much, I suppose.” 

as Swear, then.” 

“So be it, I swear.” | 

“ Well, in the square of St. Hichael, ‘at the 
north side of the rock ’Irglas, ‘at the bottom 
of an orifice, under six feet of earth, I hid, ten 
years ago, a casket which’ contained four hup- 
dred thousand francs in bank no 

“ And how did you come by that ‘et 

“By a businesa transaction—do | you uhder- 
stand? Four hundred thousand ‘francs. 
Well, if you wish At half of that | sum 1s 
yours.” 

Launay shook his head. “There by ' ‘Ualy 
one fault with your story, and that is ina ten 
years ago you were already in prison.” 7 

“Ten years ago I escaped with Martin. 
We accomplished the affair together in the 
square, and hid the casket there from fear of 
being pursued, The next day the gendarmerie 
arrested us at Plestere. Since then ‘Martia 
has died at the galle 
who know of the hiding place.” 

In spite of Launay’s efforts to appe 
ferent, it was evident that he fo sprees {na to th 
felon with eager attention. ‘When the le 
had finished speaking, he remained for 
time buried in thought, as if weighing with 
himself the probability ‘of ‘that which he had 
just heard; but suddenly arousing 
from his pre-occupation, he blushed on ae 
ing the gaze which Cranon fixed vy 
‘and said in a tone which he strove ae render 
careless : 

“Your talk is well Invented, but it is ‘old. 
People no longer believe in hidden treasures, 
even in the comic operas., Think of another 
story for me.” 

The convict trembled. ‘You don’t believe 
me?” said he. 

“ I believe that you are a cunuing rogue who 
likes to exercise his imagination at the. ex- 
pense of fools.” 

“Mousieur Launay, Monsieur Launay, for 
Heaven’s sake pity me! The casket is in a 
crevice of P Irglas; I am sure of finding it on 
searching.” 

“TI will excuse you from that trouble.” 

“Monsieur Launay, yeu shall have two- 
thirds ; I will give you two-thirds.” 

“It is abundant—” 

“ And all the jewels, for there are also s some 
jewels.” 

“That’s enough, I te2 you—hot another 
word more—up with you.” 


and I alone an left. 


‘fired. 


‘pte ‘tenoths stor. 


Cranon uttered a cry of tage and fell back 
‘upon the floor. 

“Y wont get'up’tfll they take me from here; 
I wont stir a step. O, he will not believe me! 
Monsiéur Launay, it ts the truth, and more- 
over— ‘But:he will‘not believe me! And not 


‘to have the casket because ft is impossible to 


ptove that I do not lie! Only ten leagues be- 
tween it and ihe, between the prison and 
wealth! Monsietr Lautiay, Monsieur Leu- 
‘nay, you will repent of this— 0, he’ will not 


believe me!” 


‘he convict rofled on the floor, crazy with 


“despair. ‘As for Launay, he showed great per- 


plexity. The tale of Cranon had aroused that 


world of evil thoughts which slumbered within 


him. On the one ‘hand he felt disposed to 
give credence ‘to the fellow’s words, and to 
agree to his proposition; while on the ofher 


‘the fear of being made a dupe of, and the 


shame of such a connivance restrained him. 
his fast reason prevailed, and to put an end 


‘to the temptation at once, he approached 


Cranon, and taking him under the arms, at- 
tempted to raisé and carry him himself to the 
hall. Perceiving that his efforts were useless, 
he detided to fo'and obtain assistance. 

He went out, and then after having double 


‘loéked the door, hastened to the salle de garde, 


where hé ordered ‘two fnfirmfers to follow 
him. As they drew ‘near the amphitheatre, 
the report of a musket Was heard cloee to 
them, and almost at the same moment a maa, 
naked and bleeding, appeared tottering at the 
other end of ‘the court. It was Cranon, who, 
ieft alone, had succeeding in escaping by the 
wihdow, and upon wtiom the sentinel had fust 
Launay arrived in time to receive him 
in his arms; but the ball had penetrated his 
breast—he was dead! . 

Two years have flown by since the events 
we have just narrated, and’ the scene changes 
‘to Badenville, a charming little city near the 
Black Forest, whose stte seemed to have been 
‘chosen with special reference to the conveni- 


‘ence of poets who would ‘describe a terrestrial 


parkdise. At the time of which we write, it 
was a very fashionable resort on account of its 
baths, and their supposed medicinal virtues. 
“All the beauty ‘and thshion of this ronrantic 
ing city are asserttbled within the salons of 
Morpeth, an Engifsh gentleman, who 
had been passing the summer here with an 
only daughter, a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
and the idol of her father. This ball is given 
in honor of her engagement to Mr. Edward 
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Launay, a young French gentleman, to whom Ap exclamation of curiosity ran through 
she is passionately attached, and. on, whom | the group. ¢You! you! how was that?” 
Morpeth, who can refuse her nothing, hag re- “It is a-very simple story,” continued he, 
luetantly consented to bestow her hand. . though a a very, frightful event tome. After 
Mr. Morpeth, as he crosses the salon to. having embarked from Brest, I was crossing 
speak to his brilliant daughter, who is looking | Brittany. in & post-chaise entirely alone, with 
even lovelier than usual, in an exquisite ball | some 400,000 francs in bank-notes in my pos-' 
coatume, presents a fair specimen of the Eng- | session. We were crossing 3 large square 
lish gentlemaa, noble and upright in heart, as | called the Square of St. Nicholas.” 
he is courtly in manner. , Launay, who had up to this time been an 
“ My darling Fanny,” said he, pointing to a | indifferent listener, leaned forward and turned 
superb cameo clasp which adorned his daugh- | deadly pale. The Englishman continued: 
ter’s slender waist, “I perceive a new jewel “4s Iwas saying, we were crossing the 
whish I do not remember ta have seen before | square {n the dead of night, and perceiving a 
in your possession. Permit me to examine it, black, object Just ahead of me, I inquired of 











—how long have you had this?” _ the postilion 1 what ft was. ‘L’Irglas,’ replied 
Miss Morpeth blushed slighuy, and replied | he; and I assure you, gentlemen, that name 
“Only to-day, dear father.” | will live in my memory, for at that instant the 


chaise came to a sudden stop, and I heard the 
fall of a body. I sprang to the door, but re- 
member no more, for I fell back bathed in my 
i°E bigad.” . 
murmur of horror interrupted M. Mor- 

peth, and turnin towards Launay, he per-, 
ceived his unearthly pallor; he proceeded: 

“ When J came to myself, several days after, 
I learned that I been found, senseless in the 


“Where did you pnrchase, it, cont}nued 
he, apparently much. astonished, and, examjn- 
ing the clasp still more attentively. . 7 

“TI did not buy. its it was a present from 
dear Edward.” 

Morpeth uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
as on touching a hidden spring, the cameo. 
flew open and disclosed a lock of hair. 

“Where did M. Launsy obtain this Jewel 2” 


“It was left him by his mother.” square, the carriage robbed, and the postilion 
“He told you that ?”. dead,” 
“ Certainly.” “And could they not discover the assag- 


sins?” asked several persons at the same 
“ Ad) search was fruitless. But I do not de- 
spajr, for among the articles of which I was 
robbed, was a casket containing several jew- 
els, easily recognized, and among others, a 
cameo like this.” And M. Morpeth showed 
the clasp he held in his hand. . 

Launay ‘uttered a cry, and seemed about te 
ae “ My God, her father!” shouted he, and 

gered from the room. 

“What is, the matter with him? cried they 
on allsidea, 

“I will go and see,” replied Morpeth, in a 
stern voice ; but. he returned in a few moments 
—the young man had left the house, 

The ball wag over, and Mr. Morpeth sat in 
his study, thinking over the events of the eve- 
ning, and stunned by the discovery which he 
believed he had made. , Suddenly a low knock 
wag Heard af the door, and Edward Launay 
entered. 

“ Yon are doubtless astonished at seeing 
me, pir,” aaid he. 

“JT am, indeed. Assassins have generally 
more caution,” replied Morpeth, cuttingly. 

“ Ah, do not condemn me yet!) I am indeed 


“Will you allow me to take it for a few mor 
ments ?” said he, much disturbed; his daugh- 
ter smilingly did ag required, unclasping the 
gem and handing it to her father. 

The Englishman’s face looked very grave 
as, drawing one ajde with the clasp, he paced 
up and down the salon, glancing alternately 
from the cameo to Launay, who stood ata 
little distance conversing with a group of gen- 
tlemen, and who had observed nothing of this 
conversation. At length he seemed to have 
resolved on a course of action, and approach- 
ed the group, of which Launsy made one. It 
chanced that at that moment a Frenchman 
was speaking of the exploration of the. Eu- 
phrates, and of the numerous dangers which 
explorers underwent in the midst of those 
savage.hordes. _ 

“The dangers to which one is exposed in 
Europe are scarcely-less,” observed a German 
baron, who was present; “ and there are very 
few travellers who have not had their life en- 
dangered at one time or another.” 

“TI myself am a witness to that,” interrupted. 
Morpeth, “for here in Frgnce some twelve 
years ago I was robbed saad very nearly mur- 
dered.” 


t 


most culpable, but not 20 much, sO as you 
think,” 

“ How, then, did yop come by this caméo? 
and why were you so disturbed by my tale, a 
few hours siuce? It is evident that you know 
of the crime, if you took no part in it.” 

“TJ did know of it.” 

“You gave Miss Morpeth a jewel, which 
you declared to be a family heritage.” Is 
your family, then, whom I ought to accuse ee 

“No, no! My family is as worthy of re, 
spect as your own.” 

“What part, then, did you take ib: this 
crime, unhappy one?” 

“T accepted the heritage of it. ‘But isten | 
to me, monsieur. My. moments are precious, 
and I have no time to lose.” 

Mr. Morpeth signed to him that ‘fie listened, 
Then Launay related to him all that had taken 
‘place; the revelation of Pierre Cranon, his 
death, the researches he had made, under’ his 
directions, and lastly, their success. ‘When he 
had finished this,long confession, he jhanded 
Mr. Morpeth a portfolio and a casket. . : 

“Your four hundred thousand francs 
government bonds,” continued he; vou eal 
here find the receipts, together with & paper | 
signed by me, conferring the proprietorship 
on you. The casket contains ine: other valu- 
ables of which you were robbed. 


Morpeth examined the papers and the cas- 


ket. When he had assyred himself that noth- 
ing was wanting : 

“Monsieur,” sald he to Taunay, with sothe' 
embarrassment, “ what you have just told me 
is so strange, and, this restjtution is so unex- 
pected, that I don’t know how to reply to 
you, whether with thanks or reproaches ; ; you 
have committed a. grave fault.” 

“A crime, sir,” interrupted Edward, we 
crime! Ah, I no longer seek to conceal the 
truth. After the confidence of ' Crgnon, I I 
struggled for some time, but without success. 
I could think of nothing’but the hidden tréa- 


sure. Every night I saw VIrglas in my 


dreams, and saw, there the casket and port- 
folio. I heard a voice crying to me, ‘ L’Irglas, 
YIrglas, there is everything—an ‘establish- 
ment, equipage, the smiles of women!” ‘™& 
order to become rich, I have only, as tn the 
fairy tales, to touch the rocks, and gold will 
pour forth. I need not kill any one, nor 
perjure myself. But with my poverty, T lost 


my peace of mind. A shade followed mé ev- 


erywhere! Every instant it seemed ‘to me 
that I heard a voice crying out, ‘ Restore what 
you have stolen!’ I never went without poi- 
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son about me, determined not to survive the 
shame of a discovery. Y repeated in vain to 
myself that my fears were groundless; that 
the proprietor of these riches no longer lived; 
but spite of all, I feared, as children fear the 
night, instinctively, and without knowing 
wherefore. me 

Launay stopped. For some moments he 
| seemed to breathe with great difficulty, and 
frequently carried his hand to his chest. After 
a short Silence, he continued: 

“ But what are these details to you, mor- 
sleir? The recttal of: ‘my temptations can 
| only interest myself. ‘Patdon me, I wil! with- 
draw.” 

He moved toward the door, but paused a 
moment as ‘though he desired something he 
dared not ask for. — | 

‘We shall mieet no more," said he, in s 
broken ‘voice, without ratsing his eyes. “The 
farewell which I bid you now, should perhaps 
be considered that of ‘dying man. Monsieur, 
I had wished—I had hoped that it would not 


| be heard alone. O, that ‘she would look on 


me once more, that. I might hear her speak 
again!” - 

He paused and lodked towards Mr. Mor- 
peth, but he in turn lowered his eyes. 

‘“‘T understand,” said Edward, overwhelmed. 
“You judge me unworthy of this last favor. 
I have no right to ‘demand it; the pure alone 
can exact pity.” 

He bowed profoundly, and turned to depart, 
when Fanny suddenly appeared. She was 
clothed in white, her bafr in disorder, and her 
eyes burned with a feverish fire. On percely- 
ing her Launay could not restrain a cry; the 
lovers stood face to face, speechless and trem- 
bling. Morpeth hastened to his daughter. 

“You here, Fanny, at this time!” cried he. 
“Return to your room at once!” 

“ Ah, monsieur, do hot deny me this last, 
sad joy!” said Launay, in such moving tones, 
that the young girl burst into tears. He 
turned towards her. “Miss Fanny, bless you 
for those teats, bless you for coming! I did 
not hope to see you again.” 

“T have heard all,” murmured she between 
her sdbs. 

“You despise me, then >” 

Her only reply was to throw herself in his 
arms. WLaunay had $0 little expected this, 
that he was filled with happiness ; and pressing 
the young girl to his heart, he covered her - 
face with kisses. At‘length the two lovers 
seemed to recover from their emotion. Mor- 
peth, who, had, remained jsilent and stupefied. 


THE FRLON'S SHORET. 


foreibly seized his daughter's aym, and strove: 
to tear her from the embrace of’ Raward, bat 
Fanny resisted. - | ss 
“Let me be, father,” said 
exclamation. “{ have promised to be lis. 
-“Banny, you are mad” 
“T have promised: to bd his, and 
leave him”) 5S 
“ Monsieur,” said the Eaglishmen, trembling 
with rage, “on your life, lett go this young 
girl P’ i : ae it 


‘ bos 
' 


her knees to him.': “ Abandon me; anil: let me ' 
follow him. I cannot live without him; but: 
we will bring no shane wpon yout house—you 
shall never see us‘moreY” 
.Gpeaking thas, Fanny turned'to Launsay,: 
and hid -her dishevelled. head in his: breast! 
Morpeth could bear tiils'sight no‘longer. Full 
of rage, he seized Fandy with one hand, and 
raised the other with menaee' upon Edward. «' 
“No violence, sir,” sald he, with an effort. 
“Fear nothing. ¥ will not accept thé sacrifiee: 
of thts angel. I cannot accept it. Iwas un 
willing to live poor—thiak you, I will live poor: 
and dishonoréd? Take-away your daughter! 
Monsieur, do you not’ see: that the poison was 
sure, and thatI am dying?” ' 
Faany with a shriek speang toward the tot- 
tertmg young man, ant recetved him in her: 
arms; his head fell back upon her heart, and’ 
with a long-drawn sigh Edward Launay'ex- 
In the little graveyard on the edge of the 
Black Forest,:a single stole covers: two 
graves; and there are many there who still 
tell the story, as they had it fom theif fathers, 
of the “ Felon’s Seardt.?) 5 ‘. 
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SMOKING OF ARSENIO. . 
M. Moatigny, French: consul in China, jn 
reference to the use ‘of arsenic by the northern | 
Chinese, says they mingle it with their smok- 
ing tobacco. According to thisstonaries who 
had lived a long time there; tobeeco free ‘from 
arsenic is not sold. The same witnesses as. 
sured the consul that the arsenic smokers. 
were stout fellows, with a like a black- 
smith’s bellows, and 4s rosy as cherubs.”. The 


publication of mone statemeht hag call- : 


ed eut a letter. from Lorde, who: announ- 
ces that some years ago, in the course ofa. 
discussion at the Academy of Medicine, on 
the agents to be employed to‘ cure tubercular’ 
coosumption, ‘he told. the ‘assembled doctors: 
that he had found but ore sueci ‘means of 
combating this dreadful disease; that means 
was the smoking of arsenic. The dogtor re- 
affirms his commendation ‘of this remedy.—- 
Journal of Commerce. : 






{ will not: 
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THE MYIRY WAY. 


The milky way : Sseed 1 the gudadest feature 


. | of the firmament. It completely encircles the 
she, with a wiid': 


whole fabric of the skies, and sends its light 
down upon us, g to the best obeerva- 
tions, from no less than 18,000,000 of suns. 
These are planted at vartous distances, too 
remote to be nore than fittle understood; but 
‘their | the medium of mieaserement, re- 
quires for. ite transit to our earth, periods rang 
ing from ten to a thousand years, Such 

the sum of the great truths reyealed to us by the 
two Herschels, who, with a zeal which no ob- 


_| staclé could daunt, have explored every part 


of the prodigious circle. Sir Willlam Her- 
schel, aecom ing his famous section, 
believed that he had gaged the way to 
its lowest depth, affirming that he could follow 
a cluster of stars with his telescope, construct- 
ed expressly for the investigation, as far back 
as would require 330,000 years for the transit 
of its light. "But presumptuous as it may 
‘seem, wé must he permitted to doubt this as- 
sertion, as the sameé: telescope in the same 


)master-hand was not sufficiently pewerful to 


resolve even tha, nebule im Oxjon... Nor must 
we forget, that light, our only clue to those 
unsearchable regions, expands and decom 
ses in its progress, and coming from a point 
80 remote, its’ radiant waves could be dispers- 
ed in spade.. Thus the- reflection is forced up- 
on us, that new elueterd and. systems, whose 
beaming light will never reach our earth, still 
throng beyond, and that, though it is 

ted to man to behold the jmmenaity, he shall 
never see the bounds of creation.—Marvels 
of Sctence. ops 





QUAKERS IN BOSTON. 


| The first Quakers who’ came to Boston ar- 


rived in May, 1656. From 1664 to 1806 the 
‘Friends held regular meetings in Boston. This 
sect built the first brick meeting house in the 
‘town, somewhere in the neighborhood of Brat- 
tle Street Church. In 1708 the society sold 
their house of worship and the town authori- 
ties refused—permissien 4o-erect a new one of 
‘wood. A second brick edifice was erected in 
‘what was afterwards Known'‘as Quaker Lane, 
DOW Congreps: iT ‘destroyed in 
the great fire Of 1760, but was ediately re- 
placed. It stood till April, 1826, when it was 
sold and removed... It-had hardly been occu- 
pied for twenty years. A neat stone edifice 
was erected in Milton Place, which is occa- 
sionally used for public worship. How differ- 
ently the Friends are now fe from what 
ey were by the Massachusettes colonists in 
1675, when a law was enacted subjecting every 
persan found at a ye meeting to be com- 
mitted to jail, “to have the disc A qa of the 
house, and to be sy riba work with bread and 
W; pata elso pay £5.’-+Drake’s History of 
ORLQH, .. - ; 





os oe ee | 

Ceremorly was but devised at first: 

To set a gives on faint deads-hollow welcomes, 

‘Recanting goodness—sorry e’er ‘tig shown ; 

-_But where hore is true friendship, there needs none. 
oy te ' _ {$RAKSPEARE. 
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TER WATER BPEALT.. oe 
Saaaaaaeeenneoll i | ‘i 

BY H. M. B. 

SA ale ee es at Sis we aly 
hia’ af Maisie peerless and bright, 
What dost thon-hese, from thy realm of light 2: . 
What dost thon beré,.in'a world of thefle~ =" |' 
Here -whioe th "Bett ee the first toi fadte P ee 


“ 


t 


Birdé are asteep in their leafy bowers, | 
Star-gleams are rocking to sleep with: the flowers, 
Moonlight ang mpsic of mazmuping rills . Lae jes 
Ane weaving a hale o'er meadow. end billing - 

Bat moonlight will vanish, and tlosseshs: decay, 
Bo, maiden of béaertyy, dwily, tway! 


THE: RRISENTORT 1 


with them? .. Rut nesesaity knows no law; 
and Williaa Werner dnew-very well that he 


‘| could no longer support his family, under the 


disequragements ana. losses which the last 


'] year, or; two bed brought, te him. 


“T have a terrible prosentiment of coming 
| eyil, Krank,” be anid, ta me the very night be- 
fore we sailed. “I dare not tell Maria, for ahe 


' | would ba almost frentic after.I am gone, if 
| she thought I entextained auch a feeling; but 


I have had strange dreams, and in every one 
my, wifh Age been shreatened with danger, 
| thongh of what patwre, } wake too quickly to 
ascertain? oo: , 

TL tried, tq lewgh, him out of the nation, at- 


| tributing his troubled dngams.to his harassed 


Why det thow pause, Tiké'a glortoud dream; 
Bending above the enamored streain 7 , 
Why: docs the fire in thy dark ayes. glow?, 

- Why throbe the prise 'in thy beeast of snow? 
| thes enchantment flings, me 
Fetteted, alau!'ate thy guides! wingsi 
Lost as thou avt in love's maddening bliss, * 
Little thou dreamest of its wretchedness! 
Better the aca, with isp tempost swell, 

Had crushed thy heart in. its wave-waabod cell; 
Better thy willewy limbs, sweet girl, 
Were laid in death o& thy bed of pear 
Fut love'tis a glezm: of the settin 
Through 4 fodd of gold when ‘the ten is dong, 
Faint and more faint droops the purple light, 
Till the heart is alone on a rayless night. 
YOrPOG WE ee IMA 
Maidan of baguty, bowary bewerels =. 
Thy bliss. will.tam to asiwild Aespeizay( is) 
Rouse thy deep soul trom {tz dvexm Of bliss, | 
Yield never’ more to Mvé’s Slowing kiss; 
Free thy proud heart | from the {a sway, 
_— of beauty, away, away : mk ° a 7 


‘ 
~ - 
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PAE PRESERTRENT 2 | 

‘BY HENRY Ms STONE. 
nef rrr 


Capita which there te, no need of 
relating here, Taade it expedient, if not abao- 
lutely necessary, for me to leave New Eng- 
land, and my first thought was of Callfornia, 
that EI Dorado of America. ,, Meeting with a, 
friend, who was bent on gaing to Anstralia, I 
changed niy plan aid agréed to accompany’ 
him. I spent a week wth him in New Haven, 
by particular request, befpra we sailed, and 
became exceedingly Interested, in his family;: 


iy apase:.. 


state of mind; and bis regret st leaving her. 
He shook his. head, and answered mouméfally : 
“ Conmdag eventa seet-thely shadows before.” 
'“Tywe,” I nespendad,. they do; but in this, 


aes | or tadeed. any gothez,.one: knows not whether 


this step, or that wonld hurry or reterd the 
desger. It.seeme tq me, that an omen tha 
| dogs not point aus.the wey of escepe from the 
danger it, wamns us of ean be of precious litte 


| servic, and only tends to.wnsettle the mind, 


which otherwise weuld be composed and tranr 
‘| quil to meet it.” : 
He sigbed,.aa if. ned satisfied at my reasco- 


| ing,and bade me. gaotl wight, 1 bade Mrs. 


Warmer farawell then, for I had. no desire. to. 
bresk ia mpdn ithein parting the next morning, 
and intended ee myself before ..she 
rin Sy sho a ‘ 

“Warner wes she: la 00 board; and when. 
hp. camp, his heavy. exelids and pale face 


‘| showed. that . tae panting struggle had been. a 


severe one. For many.days he exhibited s 
direct contrast to the bright, cheerful fellow, 
whoee open, frank had rejoicec me 680 
much that-tre was té6 BeUnty “ecompagnon du 
voyage)’ ‘He was.dall, melancholy, and evén 
gloomy.’ At last T won him to talk of his. 
grief, knowing that aorrow is half cured when 
shared with another. It was the confounded. 
old dream that sti clung to him like the poi- 
soned shirt of Nessps, and which had been re- 
peated, he averred, every night since he eame 
on shipbeard.._.. 

“O God, Frank he would thoan, “if < 
wife should syffer in conseqnence of my going 
away; if anything should befall her that I 
could have avested by.ataying, I shall kill my- 
adif, I ktiow I shat! Ycould not live. Why, 


he had a young and vety Sw and a | our very natures aré s0 closely entwined to- 


most beatififul Nttle daighter, 


wonder;| gethex,.that every, fibre, of our souls beats in. 


that it was like the bitterness of death to part | unison, and neither of us is a complete being’. 


THE PRIGARNTIMEMT 


unless jomned heart and seul in presance. of 
the other: You smile; Frank, but your time. 
is to come. Yeara hence you will tell me ‘taat. 


you understand the: mysterious tle tiiat binds 
two souls into. ons. Now, you eak auly.amile 
at what you deem extzavagaut acntimentality ; 


but. believe: ma, it is nat thet, It-ls'te@ peal’? 


I apologized, and: matic all due apelogy for 
net fally undarstanding the marital relatian; 
and expressing « haope that some ane as fir. 


and beantifal, and witha] as.sensible, me Mrs... 
Wamer might. seme lay initdata:me into the. 
“But come, my friend,” J: added, 


mystery. 
“ you are surely not te allkiw adnate: dveanr— 


an ‘unsubstaitial viston’~+to Hepkea your life - 


through your whele veyage: Cheer up, men!) ; 
Taka what good the gods sani] patty: and re- 
meambern that. your wife would, be uahappy 
enough, if she knew thet wou! were Pore 
trouble on her apcount: soediesaly.”’ 


This. eceiwerhation aimed So:restene bin: 
a better Game of; mind; he did aat mane as 


muck, and he sometimes joined: in the, few 


amusements which passengers can indylge in. 


on shipboard, We arrived: at ldngth In Aus- ; 


tralia ;: and, a9. good. mek would have it, both . 


Warner and myself werd sods established in. 
business, and together. Wewere more than 
ordinerily forturate, and. soda riehos poured 
in epon us. ‘Warner host: the: frightfill seme . 
of coming evil inthe exeitédmentof making - 
money; and: @ few ehderfil and brawa-letters 
frou Maria sat yed ‘be banitde all faith in: pre- 
sentimentd for the time. .- ee ie haa 


toy 


Waen we.had been thare. seren-or: eight’: 
months, Warner wisheil to malte a larger ie-. 
mistancs 40 hig wifm than he had: yos. done. 


Every letter he had sent had beem ehanged 
with « golden bullet; bet aorw be wes dpitions 


to send acum which shoul heourd hes against : 
inconveniemce in money. matferd fora ;eabiar. | 
twe. While he was wéetyiag ‘about this;:2: 
Man entered Our steve, with whom iWapner.: 
waseequainted.. Hs wat.a person of : arepoth . 
exterior, highly polished manners, dad gentle. | 
and.| me, I was in his room, devising. everything I 


manly-eddrees; he-had calied frequently, 
though I forbore giving my opinion, as he wae 
Warner’s friend, I was certainly fy from 
pleased with him’ He proclaimed. his, inten- 


tion of returning‘ ehortiy 0 New Bugiand, 


Warner started... “Good!” be, exclaimed. 


“ You are the veey-man, then, wha 'caii lo me | 
a favor;” and he proceeded to explain haw. |: 
I watched Liston-nasrowly, thiaking to my- | 


selé that tig whe not.h fice in vinckelcompatty 
I should: wand to trast my money! Me affietr 
ed te-deelide tdkisig charge of it.“ No, ne, 


she could ever cure. 


NT. 


Warner,” besakh. “If anything should hap 
pen ta me. wish suek.an amownt upon my per 
sen, end &, should be lost or stolen, I cenld 
net afford ta replace.it, and.it woujd, placa me | 
in a miserable situation. I have the highast 
reepect for Mrs. warmer, ’| he continued »laygh- 
ing, ' tand I don % waat to peril ber good opin- | 
lon. ma, whirk I should certainly forfeit, if 
aught should happen to prevent m me froin fal- 
ae thy charge.” 
His. excuses were very transparent to ‘me, 
but. act to. Weener;::he insisted on sending! 
hia Gre full wnount he bad fitendeds and 
| Histon wad Zotng ‘thmediately, Warher 
placed Ip hia the large sum in gold, and’ 
this without aay: written accepinn ee: or a0; 
kitowledgment.” 

You are mad? t sald to him wher Liston, 
was.gong “You willrue the day when you 
‘| traetad. geld to:that man.” 

Warner: ‘tuevied d look of genume. surprise ' 
upon ‘me. 4H you know what you do, when 
yeu take! an henest niat’s character away 
from him.in theti way ?” 

Xt falt condemned; for mine was only aa in- 
ward eonvietion, and I had nothing to sup- 
portit bute sort of instinct, which has ever. 
enabled me to detect a knave. J apologized to 
Waanes for my speech, and resolyed to think 
no. waere of Mr. EAward Liston until. we showd 
learn font Mrs. Wamer that she: had meray red 
her remittamce. ... 

We had long, long to wait. Letters had ar. 
rived practually fey months to Warner ;. but 
am eminow silence ensued that awakened: 
Warstier’d worat feats for the life and health of 
his family... When mos immersed in businene, 
he was constantly fretting. JI began to be se- 
riously alessned Yor hiin; he ate nothing, slept 
little, anid Was wotn almost toa shadow. At 
last,.as. a0 .response eame from home to his: 
distraated inquiries, be fell sick with a fever, 
breught on wholly by agitation of mind. ' 

Every moment J could spare from ‘the 
double amount of bnainess now devolving on | 


could. think of for! his comfort; while at:the 
same time, bachelor-like, I inwardly execrated, 
women as the cause. Of .more suffsriag than 
It was dreadful to hear 
Watner’s delitfous tries; he would call Maria 
for pours tegéther,: and then, attering the 
moet touching arid pathetic lameatations that 
she was dead, he would fall asltep exhausted 


asa ebild, and sledp heavily, still moaning for 


something lost forever. 
‘While he was in this state, aletter cama te. 
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him bearing date one week after the probable: 
arttval of Liston in the Statesi: As he was in- 
capable of knowing: anything, § took it wpon- 
me to open it. It ™ from on = Wrote: 
thus! 


“My DEAR FRIENv: ay cann ei to. 
pain you by news which, T mnOW, st b 

so great suffering Pe pole When IZ arrty 
eres I pena . ae ean at one¢e. 

t was my grief and surp 

Mrs, Warner was no longer living P ‘She fie i 
the very day of the stearmer’s arrival, of fever. 
I am endeavoring to earry'ost what 1. conte 
cbive would be your wishes for'the child. 
haye her in my own care, and have vent 

to retain the money you confided to me, for 
the purpose of supporting and educating ‘her. 
I have no words ‘to :comfert.. you under’ this. 


affliction, except to promise to take care of your ; 


child. 
which I think you will, I will ong 
her out to you, whenever you d 


Should you decide to stay in Australia, 
age craks 
it; or, if 


you think bert Yo edueata her bere, twill se 


that she has everything for her happiness. 
Yours, §§§ Epwarp 

‘Merciful Heaven! how should I eonvey’ 
news like this to that man? It seemed to me 
that nothing would tempt me thus to agonize 
a soul already on the brink of.destruction. In 


niy grief, I went to the elergymaa, who had ; 
manifested an interest in my afflicted friend, - 


and begged him to spare me that sad; sad task. 
-He did it kindly aud tenderly,’ Its effect 


was perfectly terrifying. For‘houss he jay in: 
a fit, from which I hoped at last that he would ' 


never recover; for I felt that death would Be 


preferable to hopeless idioey, which wae ali 1: 


had a right to expect. Poor Warner, how 
sad was the ending of his hopes!: .How’ 


truly had his fatal presentiment ee. oo 


its accomplishment ! 
He awoke from sins anda stake to one 


of ‘agony indescribable ;: realizing all the grief! 
that may be supposed ‘he would endure with 
an organization so excessively sensitive'as bis: 


own. I had no comfort to givd him, save to 
speak to him of the infant, whoee loving heart 
would one day be to him se ane a 
who had departed. 


move to divert his mind from his greatest 
trouble, thas from any pope. & reasonable 
answer. 


- “ Tell him to keep her. I could mot see her’ 


now; it would kill me. Send him more gold 


—beaps on heaps, if be: will but keep her 


away from me.” 

-I. resolved not to obey him in either com- 
mand; he was not himself yet.. Liston had 
cerried away money enough to-keep the child 
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handsomely for ten years. Warner’s iliness 
would eost him.a small fortune in Australia, 
where physicians’ services and medicines were 
enormously high. So I-merely wrote a few 
lines to the man, whose smooth letter had not 
increased my faith in him, stating that Mr. 
Warner had been dangerously ill, and was in- 
| capable et present of deciding respecting. his 
child. ‘In all prebability.he would have ber 
come to him when his health was completely 
restéred, which I hoped would be speedily. I 
wrote, too, that I intenfed advising Warner 
'' to visit-the United States as soon as he recov- 
ered; Warner mended slowly. A settled mel- 
ancholy porvaded his mind, and for several 
months he shunned all soelety but mine. 

Our landlady had two beautiful and inter- 
esting daugiters, one of whom was a widow, 
wheese young husband had died at the mines. 
Insensibly he became attached to her, faney- 
ing that she resembled Maria. I was giad to 
see that a growing affection was forming %e- 
tween two tliue situated. I felt that Warner 
only needed the companiqnship of a wife, to 
restote his mind -to its balance; and [ truly 
rejoiced when, at the end of eight months, he 
was married to Mrs. Fitz-Henry. 

For the next three months they were cea- 
tinually talking of going to fetch Waruer’s 
child.- They were on-the eve of departere, 
and my friend had just completed his arrange- 
ments, and his wife had: gone out to take a 
farewell of her. mother, leaving him to follow 
and return with her. .Warner and I hed a 
few more werds to utéer respecting businels, 
which detained us until dark; but the fire 
light was strong and a solitary lamp burwed 
‘| of the tadle. 

A slight bustle was bead in the hall, and 
the servant: showed inalady. She advanced 
timidly towards Wamer. I looked at him, 
wondering that he did not speak to her; be 
was gasping for breath, and the large drops of 
pecspisation were beading his brew. I thought 
he was going mad again, and went to his 


| chair, begging him.to be composed; he an- 
‘What shall I write to. Liston I ere 


swered by pointing wildly at the woman, who 
sat there looking as ghastly as himself. 

+“ What does i all mean, Warner ?” I eried, 
almost. vexed dy his childishness. “ Madam, 
who are you, that can thus imprees Mr. War- 
ner? His nerves are weak from last year’s 
illness, and it would be ernel in you to at 
tempt any mesmerizing power upon him.” 

Before I had ended, he had spoken the 
single word, Maria ! Good heavens, I thought, 
cea the grave give up the dead? I looked at 


the pale, haggard woman, and could not iden- 
tify her with the pretty, sweet-looking Mrs.': 
Warner, whom I remembered in’ my friend's 
home. She looked like one who had suddenly 
faded under some crushing, bitghting infu- 
ence. As I gared, her looks came back to me: 


She @id resemble her. Still she sat immov- ' 


able. The sad story began: however, and we 
will tell it as briefly as possible. With her; 
was a work of time, broken as it was ‘with 
sobe and tears. I offered to leave the room, 
but they both entreated me to stay.’ Liston 


—the double-dyed villain that he was—tempt- 
ed by Warner’s gold ahd the: beauty-of his ; 


wife, invented a tale of her hushand’s: death. 
After a time he proposed marriages he had 
never spoken, of ‘conrse, of meeting her tus- 
band, or of the trust he had placed in tim. 
On the contrary, He had represented bin‘ as 
dying very poor; her poverty and her teve for 


her child induced her to Hsten to his prope-” 


sals, and she married him! His letter ‘td 
Warner was solely to obtain miore money, 6e- 
tensfhbly for the ehild. What was Marix’s 
agony, when informed that ‘her husbands 
death was a false tale! “Leaving the viflam 
who had deceived her to learn her departure 
as he might, she went ‘out and begged the. 
Imoney to take her to Australia. A double 
anguish seized her when, after inquiring for 
her husband’s residence, she learned that: he 
hed married! Despair was in her heart, yet 
she had enough of woman’s spirit within her 
to wish to tax’ him with treachery to her. 
Warner lighted! another lamp, and took out 
the fatal letter, which he ‘had carried about 
him ever since his flees. She read ‘it, and 
then, with a face full of woe, she went to hit; 
put her arms about his neck, exchiming, 
“My poor Will, how you have suffered!” She 
seemed to think only of hin, putting ———- 
deep sorrow out of the question. a 

‘The worst was riot over, however; for ea 
all unconscious of the scene' that was to ‘fol 
low, Mrs. Fitz-Henry, as I must now eall' ‘Her, 
returned, and came into the room. She was’ 
thunder-struck at the fhees that were 60 plain+ 
ly written all over with perplexity:and trouble! 
She eyed the haggard woman that stood ‘close 
to her husband, as she still thought him; and: 
then, as if some glimmering of ‘the truth was 
struggling slowly through her brain, she went 
and sat down by Warner, motioned Maria to 
a chair opposite, and: demanded of hish “an 
explanation. 

‘For a moment his agony got the fetes 
him; he bowed his head and wept like a chittd. 
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Then, gravely and kindly, he told her from 
the beginning to .the. end.of this sad story. 
Mra. Fitz-Henry heard him through silently, 
and then, witha magnanimity that none but — 
a good and pure woman would have practised, 
she went up to the forlorn stranger and put 
her hand into Warner's. 

“He is your husband, and the father of your 


| child. X‘married him innocently, loving him 


well and truly. Take him! I will retyrn to 
my mother’s houge, and trouble, ‘you no more. 
Only,” she, said, turning tq Warner, “only 
bear witness for me, that J did not err wil- 
lingly, nor did you, I am sure.” 

Warner sat like one stupefied. It was not 
until she rose to ‘gd, that he seemed to ¢ome 
to his senses. “Dear Jane,” he said at last, 
“you have suffered so much through me, that 
I know not haw to compepsate you, If, is all 
through ee ae eee that we are thus 
afflicted.” . 

“Liston!” said Mrs. Wite-Heury. “Is it 
Liston who has wrought this woe? Why, he 
already has‘a wife and children here, and has 
within a year forsaken them all, and left them 
to charity.” | 

Maria was too feeble and exhausted to bear 
more. She fainted, and her generous rival 
had her carried to a chamber, where: every- 
thing that could soothe or restore her was 
done under her supervision... When she re- 
vived, she gently toele leave of her, and re- 
turned home, to think over the strange scene. 


ered 
stored by hart Tiston hatiky dvscted Tie ada 
artis off the stolen money. The police in 
various towns sare on his track, and he will 
not long escape the reward due to his crimes. 
Warner still believes in “ presentiments.” © 





: BOW FQ LOOK YOUNG. .- 
1d stlli look a9 young men gpa eid 
old, still loo young, while othera thou 
young must still tI look” am The cause tee 
very frequently in themselves. Mr. : 
ones, on being asked the feason, raids © ay 
neyer ride when I can walk; I never eat but 
one dish at dinner; I never ‘get drunk My 
walking keeps my Dlood in circulation; my 
simple -diet apreveiital indigestion; and never 
tauching ardent epirite,my ifver never fears 
bone eat eaten up alive.” But he forgot to add 


e of the greatest causes of lasting youth, “a 
kind, “unenvious heart.” Envy ¢an di _ 
deeply in the human faee as time Steel 
cord Freeman. . 


Se eager 
nat tate, so lon 
The civilized was the natural a - out 


| as man continued in communion wit 


The savage state was the awful consequence 
of g God. 
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[ORIGINAL. ] 
AT LAST. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Hasbandman of God, take heart! 
Lo, the field is ripening faat ; 
Through the burden and the heat, 
Thou shalt bind thy, sheaves at last. 


Worker in life’s busy hive, 
Oft by weariness oppressed, 
God shall crown thine earnest toil 
With the benison of rest. 


Pilgrim through the vale of years, 
Mid the gloomy overcast, 

Lo, the mountain-tops appear, 
And the shadow lifts at last! 


Mourner, lift thy troubled gaze! 
Faith’s fair rainbow epans the gloom 
With its augury of peace, 
Sweetly arching o'er the tomb. 


Sufferer, sitting dum) with pain; 
Hero, in the battle fray ; 

Martyr, in the van of right; 
Lowly souls, who watch and pray; 


Woman, by your lonely hearth, 
Living o’ér the buried past; 

Ye who work, and ye who wait; 
God shall crown thy need ‘at last! 





forte aL.) 


THE PRIDE OF BIRTH. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURLVAGE, 

AT ‘some leagues from .Paris stood, in the 
centre of a vast immemerial forest-or park, 
traversed in every direction by Winding car- 
riage-roads and bridié-paths, the ancestral 
chateau of the De Courcys. It was a vast 
pile of gray stone, and covered a large extent 
of ground. At the four angles rosé as many 
massive towers capped with high-pointed'roofs 
covered with slate. In front was a large porte 
cochere; or arched carriage-way leading. into 
the courtyard. This was formerly furnished 
with a portcullis, now rusted and disused >the 
whole building had. been anciently surrounded 
' by @ moat, but it was now filled up and planted 
with flowering shrubbery. 

During the revolutiofi the’chateau had been 
plundered and despotled. A provincial’ révo- 
lutionary committee had established its head- 
quarters there, and republican troops had biv- 
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onacked in ite courtyard, and. revelled in its 
hally Butithe tables hed.been, turned. Lous 
the.“ wall-belowed.” had heen restored to his 
throne by the baygneta of the allies, and those 
of tha old npdlesse who had survived the pangs 
of exile, or the wars. of the continent had been 
| restored: to. their old paasessigns. Among 
_ thems the. widew Marchioness de Courcy came 
| back to aufey her own, and with wealth to re- 
stpre,hes.gld; ancestral manor. bp its pristine 
splendor. Again the dowexs bloomed: in thy 
Veet pleasquace of the chatean; again rich 
| furniture, and sumptuana drapery, and costly 
paintings, degorsted. the Jong-deserted . and 
dignantied, halle; the broken fountain again 
pagred forth its, sparking. streams throng 
| the sh@ila of zenovated Tritons; again horses 
| neigked. in the. ptables, and doga bayed in the 
kepnela; the broken eagutchequs on the walls 
ware replaced mith fresh shickds, and the proud 
name of De Conner wioad pe fir gad ae as 
ever. °° ji 
Adaiphine, Macdanness de: Conzey,. was 


well fitted. to. be they chatelaine of this proad: 


| domaia. Beautiful she was, though age had 
silvered hey oaca dayk tregees ; byt it had not 
bowed her. apixit, or; hex Grame. Pale as 
merblp, her faz, oval face. showed not a line 
or wrinkle, and her dark eyes were as lustrous 
ag when they fixet claimed the admiration of 


hen lerd-at the. brilliant coprt of the unforte 


nete Louls XVI, Yat gerne as her habeus 
expreasion. was, exil, anffaring, the teachings 
of.rpligion, had failed to subdpe a certain ane 


cherished in, the midst, of all her trials and 
humiliations... 

‘Such was the lady, and sok she appeared, 
as.abe set with her young mlege, the beautifd 
Amandine de Fleury, in, ene of her. elegant 
saloons on a bright sumwaen morning. 

“De you expent tha viscount to-day?” 
asked the young gizh earelesaly. 

“ Longht, rather to ask that qgestion af 700, 
Amandine,” neplied: the, lady, “You are, ot 


ofthe Viscount de Montville, than [ am.” 

ST apa eure Fm. nat particularly interested 
in him,” repHed, tha young girl, with a sligtt 
curve ef her nosy under lip, 

“ You, know,-my. child,” said, the; marchion- 
eas, Rather neverely, “thet K design him-for 
sed quar husband, ' The, match is a suitable one 

point of rank; the viscount is a very accom 
plished gentleman, gad your estates join each 
other,” . 


tacratic haughtiness of. mien, the indication of. 
thet pride of birth which the highborn lady: 


shonid, be, more interested in the movementt 


. Ws aa -OF | BITE. 


* But, suppose I can't love him, ew 


gested the mutinous beanty.’ = « 
“Love him my dear uhild,1 eieitelvéin 
are inoculated with the cait of the: republic 


and the empird. Thank Heaven, those ronma-. 


tic notions abéut marriages of ‘Jove! afe ‘fast 
being exploded, and we 'are settling back bato 


the good oid i of matringes df ‘ednvent- 


fence.” tt 4 


“Did you fanaa Call taahhe without tort 


him ?” asked Amandine. 


“JT adored hini,” safd'! the | lenaneiealeen. 


“But,” she added, quickly, 71 shouted ‘Hawe 


married him at aby gate: thie’ mitch wad dr- |. 


ranged by my patents, the queén favored it, 
our rank and fortune were equal, aiid F should 
never have questioned my heart, had I sia 
even indifferent to my suitor.” 

Amandine sighed 4 ser motte thong 
fal pause, she asked: 

“ Are all the snepacdtlotis ‘diay Gade ta 
the chateau to do. honor to the viscount?” - 

“Wo, my dear. I wicamt to manage é set- 
prise for you, but you are so idquigitive:and 


impatient, that you spoll al' my plots. ::To- 


day, to-day, Amandine,” she ‘contineed{ with 
unusual emotion, “I embraee, for the art 
time for many, many years, my:8on, my dear 
boy Eugene; he was tom from ‘my arms Dy 
the storm of the revolution—war, and troubte, 


and the chances 6f a military lift, sephated. 
us. Young as he is, he was acolonel ih the 


Austrian army; bot he has thrown up his 
commission, and come back te répretent: his 
father in the proud halls df De.Courey.” | ' 

At this moment a trampling of héof in the 
courtyard was foRowed by 4 loud cheer, The 
marchioness turned deadly pale—she attempt- 
ed to rise, but ter strength Miled hér, and she 
sank back in her chair; the next momdnt site 
was folded in' the arms of « ee dees 
in a gay, undress uniform: § | 

“My dear, dear boy! Hows fel thas I bit 
die happy.” 

“Dear mother, I wilt. ineebe ‘leave yout” 
cried the young man, tenderly, ‘f.Aly: the 
miniature you sent mé, and that I hitve 4vorn. 
next my heart, did you injestios., ‘Yet my 
heart would have recognized you anywherd” 

“Tet me look at you, Eugene!” orled: the 
happy mother, holding him at .arm’s length 
and gazing fondly on hisfacei “4 Yes, yes, you 
have the features and the alr of a true Be 
Coorcy! No dne’ would mistake: you for a 
roturier. But Iam oa forgotem 
your cousin Amandine.” Sot 

Amandine had withdrawn to 4 whsdaw to. 


“moment. | 
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mveid disturbing’ the teecting of mother and 
‘ehlld: “She ndw ailvanesd; bet the’ moment 
ighle cast her o¥es be Rugene, sho uttered a 
‘faint ery, while the ydimg officer stood spéech- 
lees with ‘astonisimaents he recovered himself, 
‘However, before his emotion was noticed. : 
“My dear cousin;"' he sald, with easy self- 
assurance, “I asd delighted to meet yous” and 
‘he kissed her chesk-affectionately, “ Alman- 


-dine,” ‘he whispered; “are you sorry to find 


the poor student Karl, whe won yout hdart.at 
‘PaderwBaden, ' the peond ‘hetr of thd De 
Courcys ?” 

Anidndine piesied bis hand as she tetin- 
quished it—this little passage Recupies: but a 

Aeolus te-young,*oxid the marehionees, 
ealling, “bne she ‘has. hlready meade ‘4: con- 
quest. 

“1 know medrese! » replied Eagan. 

“Youknow it!” = 

. #1 tean,” said tha young man, “Y-ean easi- 


y believe it, fot asingle glance howe that 


lshe is born for conqvest.” | . 

“ Ydu have learndd to fatter, aaa: in the 
aray,” replied Amandihe, gaily. 

“Here cones old! Phittp Marbots,” said the 
inutchioness: i ‘new he would be: dinong 
the first to'gréet your arrival,” | 

Philip Marbois was the faithful and attachod 
steward of the! family, wha had shared its mis- 


‘fortenes, and now basked in the sunstine of 


its prosperity; he was a grave, gray-hafred 
man, with very tiruch the air of a gentleman ; 


“ Give a as » jourkeba, Philip, ” sald the young 
soldier. “I linve Aeard so much of you from 
my mother, that you seem like an old ac- 


‘quaintaned.. You Gort know me. ve grown 
‘someéwhet, I fahoy, in twenty years.” . 


“J should know you as a Dé pc A aa 


‘the ob manj'tearfully. | 


“You are right,” sald the eaetuiieae 
*. There is not a feature of: his face but speaks 
oC ae eee ere eee eee 


‘his doontenanee, ts: there®®? 


“* Not one,” said the old man, sadly. “ That 
es would have cost him his life in ’92.”. 


| A ph, don't: speak of those tinres |” said the 


young tran, #eaddering, { Mather tell me of 
the present, my old friend. How’s tie shoot- 


‘\kg fh the forest? 'You Amest show me the 
stable and the kennels. ! How's the neizhbor- 
‘Mood? ‘Arethers atly padvewus? Are there 


any of us 7” 


Our scaler neighbor,” said the matcblon- 





eas, “is the Viseoum dé Moatrille, a. very 
agreeable young nian.. I think you-will,' like 
him amazingly; he is older than yourself, but |: 
atill yong: one of onr first &amiifes, you knew 
—e perfeet gentleman. Yoon ought to cultl- 
vate his acquaintance; for you are soon.te be 
nearly connected with him.” ce Wee 
“What do you meas, madame”. it 
“7 mean’ that -it: in arranged that hashall 
marry Amandine ; ihe weeding ¥ only de- 
layed till your return” = { ris 


‘Tg this trud?? exelaimed Hageoe, eri |. 


emotion. ) 

“TI nbver jest,” ees te marchionen, 
gravely. | : 

“ And do you iove this seca: Amandine ra 
asked the youhg mafi, casnestly.. 
| “Do you askt me, Eugene 2” replied the ve 
tearfully. 

“Enough, cnotgh!” erfed Eugene, a 
tlently. “I congratulate ‘you, mother,’ on 
your tact in match-making: ‘Come, Philip, I 
want to see the stables.. I am. anxious to 
know how you mean to. mount me. -Bat-I 
gtve you fair warning; I’m rather diffcait to 
please. Adiew, mother; ax retoir, Aman- 
dins. . You'll edd me atidiiner.? . 1; * 

“Does the viecount. edmphere often, Phil- 
ip ?” asked the young man, as he walked with 
the steward to thb stabies. te Tat 

“Every day,’ replied the obi man. | 

“ About what time does he usually come?” 

“ About this time, celonel”:, . - 

.~ What road does he usuallytakea?”: 

i“ The naain road through the forest, colonel!” 

“Good! And now let’s see your. horses. 
‘Sola teletebdly creditable set of nage, Show 
‘me your ‘best horee,'my friend;” he ree 
the head groom. we yor: | 

“This gray, colonel, fe the best horse in. the 
stable, as you ean see with =e eyes mee 
‘fall-blooded Arsh.” 

“Clap saddle and bridis oa a him tichasslac? 
said the coloneli' '° . © oh 

* O, for Heaven's. aka actus tdleua de 
‘Coarty, I. mean,” faltered’ the old: steward, 
“don’t ride that torse! he has nearly killed 
ou8 man’ oo is perfectly mea es 
able.” , 

. “Does: ives wom: cutee 
De Conarry of tp: ercom, weet noticing the 
steward. i re 

“We. have am Arab’ bit for. him, colonel)’ 
said the groom. “Bunt you uxust rida him 
with a Aight hand, or he'll rear. over r back- 
wards.” 

“FR pull: him over backwards, if he tries 


a a 


. ‘THE PRIDE QF BIRTH. 
Gent game,” aeld. the cojonpl, vaulting lightly 


on the animal’s back as ‘he spoke. 
A. faxiqua struggle between horse and rider 
qnaued in the courtyard of the chateau. The 


pores, used: every endesypr to unseat and 


exush. hia rider; but the latter rode him so 
lightly, &erkeesly and firmly, that the spirit of 
the desert-borse was soon subdued. A ruth- 
less spur soon completed his subjection, and 
whey Zugene dashed through the courtyard 
he was completely master. of his horse. 

Leaving the chateau, the young calonel 
plunged. ito: the foreat at a flight of speed 
-4& thousand.,wild thoughts were hurrying 


through his, brain, aad he. was scarcely aware 


‘how rapidly he was barne along; he had not 
ridden more-than a mile or two, however, be- 
fore he encountered a hoxseman coming from 
. the opposite direction. A, pamg of jealousy in 
his heart told him that the handsome mow- 
tchad cavatier could be no other than his 
unconscious vival. Reining his horse back on 
hie haunohkes, he calmly waited till he should 
come up; the stranger, did so, and with a 
courteous salutation was. about to pase. 

4 Memaieur de Montville, I believe,” eald 
‘Bagene, bowing. «=. | ~ 
“The same, air, at your sersice,” replied 
she eeeonet “but you have the advantage of 
me," - 
|, 4 My name ‘e Bugene ‘de. Courcy, sir,” re 
plied the young officers - 

“Indeed, I was about calling at your ebe- 

-téam—but: I was not aware of your presence. 
Your’ mother, probally, intended a pleasant 
surpties for me,” 
. * Bow pleasant the surprive may have bees, 
viscount, it is net for me to say. It remains 
‘fer' you to decide whether. we are to meet a 
-‘@ienda orenemics.” 

i! 4] am ata lose with regard to your mean- 
ing, sir,” replied the viscount, haughtily, 

. 49D, aly, I altel make. it: perfectly plain. | 
‘understand that you have certain intentions 
Withy regartl-to the hand. of scat si 
Amandine de Fleury.” 
| “Well, ‘sir; sappose I have?” 

_ “ Nothing especial, sir} only when informed 
that ‘the lady has a prior attachment, I pre- 
‘etente you will gee the propriety of abandoning 
the suit ‘at once.” 

“1 one do not. Dereetve th propriety 
of doing 20.” . it . 

- “Wery well, sir; whom 1 ead: that I myeef 
‘am addressing the ony yes can. have 20 
doubt about it.” 

' “Qelonel de Odurcy,” aid the viscount, 


AUE:- PRIDE. QF BHEH. 


haughtily, “I admit the: sMigktéa® no man to 
interpose between nmre.and tha objest.aff my 
addresses.” HP Pa ee tg eb ts 

“By Heaven, air,’ epled the flery, youag 
celonel, tr aired eevee a .CFQ88 
wey path.” .. renyy 

“You ee lnaoent soy” eater the 
visceunt.  _—s, by att oy AES 

“ Monsieur. do. Montville,” “sald Egon, 
“oa. will ee ee 
riding-whip acrese your fane””" 

“ I understand. you, sis-sald. the. stecount. |. 
“You have sow only.4o,choose your weapons, 
time and piace.” =}; ie, ecigtie pM es 

“Ef I am rightly informed, sir,” replied the 
colonel, “ hardiby here in the ferest-is a:glade 
in which stands en old: stane press. If. you 
will be there fn half an honr, with.a pair of 
pistols, we can settle our pretensions, withaut 
witnesses, like ae gentlemen - af 
honor.” 1: |: dca then oe 

“ Agreed, sir,” Sea ee «sPre- 
sent my oo to the lndles:.of. the 
ehateau.”’ - m bitte 

“J will do so.. dasa. ee 

Eugene gallopetl: back to. tha. giteatiat 
furious speed, tad threw: himawgelf from ils 
horse. The groom was-about to remove the' 
saddle, Dut. tte: HrBatis eeu ee 
sought out the steward.,,, =< ->- 

»“ Philip,” said. he,: “ you will fine, @: prot 
mahogany case in. the boot of,.my trevelling 
carriage. Bring it hither, diregtly,”” , 


The steward obeyed.. Eugene ,took.a. kay : 


from his pocket,..and.unlocking: the ..case, 
took out a. pais of; pistols..and loaded. them 
carefully. The steward watobed him, pale 
and. trembling like an.espen, snd when the 
colonel, having. completed. the; operation, | 
clesed the box, nad taling iim hie loft. band, 


ee ee : 


to. grasp the bridle. . Z ee NN 
“Colonel De Courcy,’the sald, whither are | 
you.going?”? © op ve he an 4 
“What ie that ta yon?” ssked:the young | 
man, haughtily. “Let go my rein, air)”, |. 
“ You are bowad on an exraad of death’ 
“What them?” 05.065) | ghee be oad 
“Think ef your poor mothen3;;) it 1 we 
“J do think of. her If evil befall me, my |: 
last thougei aa =o ‘her and Amandine,” 
he said. ty Mis, - 
“Think of your feathery" te, the steran, 
in agony. 
“Tf my father were alive,” replied the young 
man, “he would be the first to arm me for the 
field of honor. Let go+y' sein, old: mand), 


‘oaked-an, 
Toe Tar 
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“ Eugeaes.eried the steward, with startling 
-ABETEY,. - Loommandyou'to forego ae 
iS You command. mel” cried. the young niet: 
fariously... “Yoy commandg.a De Courcy! 


afl Sour, ‘4 


. Stand back,.passal, or my horse’s feet shall 


.tyampla on; yon! ‘Back, or I. will amite 
youl”? . . aa 


; Bursting. into, deare: the ‘ald seoward relin- 


quished his held,of, the bridle, and the furious 


young man.spurped forth on his-mission, 


An. hour .efterward, as the. marchioness and 
Amandine were spated together, Eugene burst 
Anko. the aparyiment, pale, but joyous, — his 
lefLerminasling, . 

'“ Mother, forgive me! . L have fought the 
viscount. i have eompelied him to relinquish 


-all, claims fi, sha hand, of Amandine, whom I 


Net incognita iat Baden, loved and wooed., Jt 
Was a. neares, between ws,and. I thought to 
surprise you, with the. story when we met. 
-De Montville stood in my way.;, he refused to 
Telinqnish bis pult, and a hostile meeting was 
the consequanne,, Amandine, you are now 


-free ;. will: yaw, beatow your hand on me?” . 


“Qo one comslition,” said Amandine, wiping 
her eyes, “that you promise to give up as 


. ag, foyang sake” : 


a Angthlngr-everything. you desire.” 
.. Lhe marriage: of Hugene ‘and er 
soon ‘fallewad this event... 
vot ’ 
A. TRAVELLING COMPANION, e 
Brod the: Riq Colorado we had been con- 
atantly ging con ‘bya large gray wolf. . Every 
erep ing ee ot in camp, he made 
a i 5 Spheetane arice, anety ned quietly down ata 
e had turned in for 
tae himself to anything laying 
firsta tance 





h h d killed the ¢ ae 

the where I ha ed the two an 

pe excellent ‘dinner he then nate. 
‘the 


of thé 'two- carcasses, had evi- 
gpeaganie him to our society. di the 
as we.jeft the camp, he took posses- 
sion, ai u city ate up the rem 9 vot our {our 
sup some little extras I always too 
ldave for hiim. ‘ ‘Shortly after he wotifd 


‘trot area and.if we halted fon.a short time 


to Mowe ka, or water the animals, 
he sa gly y until we resumed our 
march. “a's n I ae oe toe te 
was th the — vot butcherin 4, iieking 
ins alate of a an kg 

a8 evident self- 
him twenty times a a 
reach of my rifle, but he became such an old 
friend, that pas wile neve et ihe ai of molesting him, 


—Advenhire 
ee 


Tis in bedk 
iis aces tao cheat ‘be plain and brief Butler. 
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THE TITLE. OF IARBD. 
‘The Engttsh title of' curt i wne bo ancivat 
that its origin cannot be clearly traced: out. 
Attiong the early Saxvns, ‘Hébiee’ of eorre- 
spdtiding rank wete called eatidormes sighty- 
ing the same as séiffor, or serintor, ‘thong tlie 
Romans; they were also called itt these tintés 
“sciremen,” because they had each of them 
the civil government of a stperite d¥istoh or 
shfre. On'the invasion of'the'Danes, ‘thie lat- 
ter changed the mante td eats, which ‘wreant 
‘the-same in thelr language! Yn Leftin' they 
até' called cumtiés, (companions,) a‘ title fidst 
used in the Roman emplte;. froty “thetr ‘being 
attendants or associates of ths scverelgn’ in 
hfs conncil atrd niartial actions: Wihtdi the 
‘Cétiqueror gave this dignity tl Re fo hty no- 
‘pies, annexing § to certaln' counties or prév- 
fnces, and allowing ‘them for the maintenance 
of a certain pertion of wiosey from tie 
‘prihce’s profits from thé pleadings and forfelt- 
‘ures of the provinces. Frotir thls, retharlis 
Camden, they were called counts ahd cuuntees ; 
‘bat they did not long tetain tat name them- 
selves, though the shires are ffotr tHerce ¢all- 
‘ed counties to this day; and ‘tras the Wife of 
an ‘earl is called countess. ''fhe-name éf 
earls or counts (or comites,"t6 it wae seteé- 
times written) has now become s mere title ; 
‘they have nothing te do with Wie Kovertinient 
of the county, as forsiiérly, whith ‘at the pres- 
ent time devolves on ‘the sheriff, the earl’s 
deputy, or vice-eomes. - The Affe df earl is the 
most auciént in the English pettrage, thera be- 
‘ng fo title of honor used Hy: our present tic- 
bility that was likewise in usé by the Sakons, 
except this of earl, which Was in erly, time 
applied to the first in the royal lino; end an- 
clently tLere was no earl but had ‘a shire or 
county for his earldom. ‘Egris, ‘however, at 
‘the present day, generally take their titles |’ 
@ther from some past ofi eombty'or town: in 


which they have interest, ee 


seats. Earl Russel?s is, howéver; an Ins 

among others, wherp-the ie dag hoan 

‘to. the name, There ave: due: hundred ‘and 

Cevén earls, < of the adirerts An'vati's 

. ‘Coronet, like a duke’s, has a fihl {east chy. 

Matt pid, Wid do tek eave 

bus bétween-eaeh pulse pectcasmes ca ae 

a spite above’ the Tegves's Cap; d., tia} 


Yer to aduke'’s, 


otal 


len ‘ fae Poco 

NATURE AND BUMANITY. || 

zroml pature outward things, 
What gleams of hidden life we win ! 


_ For still e world without ts ings 
' Strong shadow?’ of the wortd: ‘within! 








TAS TILA OF EARL, 


'MAMIMS ON MONEY. 


i "Pace arbor Bing. Casty,'as 6 thoney, fs to 


pitch your scale of living one degree below 
“yout méahs, ‘Ooekfert ‘and enjoyment are 


“mote dependent wpon easiness in the detall of 


expenditure than upon ove degroe’s @iference 
‘dit the'seais. “Gedrd: against Galse essocih tions 
of pleasure with expenditure—the notion that 


beawade pleasure can be!furchased with mion- 
vey, therefore] money cannot be spent without 


enjoyment. What a thing evsts sman, i¢ no 
‘tie méasute of what it is Worth te htms and 


‘Yet hhow often is his appreciation gowermed by 
no other standard, as if there. were & pleasure 


fh enpemiltare.‘per o&:' Let: yourself feel s 


widat dbefure you provide agdinst t. You are 


'wnore! aseured that it lea real: want; anid it fs 
‘worth while to'fedl ft a Rete, in order to feel 
the retief fom ft. When' you are undecided 


as Co: willeh of two coutsde you Wowld ilies she 
best, choose the cheapest. This rule will mot 


- only’ sate money, bub sdve also a.froed deal of 


triffing itiddcision. ‘Poo mich leisure leads 
to expense; because when a man is im wasnt 
of objects, It occurs to him. that-tiiey are to 
‘be -had fUr mohey, ahd he ‘invetits expenditare 
M4 order to puss thre thine-Taplon, cine 

(a gee hey ett de 


‘MODERN EFINITION... thi 

DisTANT RELATIONS.«-People who fmag- 
ine they Mdvd a’ claim’ to'rdb you if you are 
Heh, avid insult you if you are poor... ° 

BELLE-—-A beautifal; but usdeless: insect, 
without wings, Whose colors fade from being 
removed from the wanking, ("| 

Heawr--A-tere article, sometimes found 
fn hutridn Befngs.’ fete soon, however, de- 
eroyed: ‘by eotimerce with the'Wortd; or eee 
beeonres'fatal'to tte pussesson. | ‘ 

' Hottsrwirant-——An' ancient iart, badd to 
wives, but now entirely out of use,. or pret- 
ted ditty By ‘tte lobver anders.) bie 

Eprror.—A poor wretch whd- everyday 

| amen ib bh, a crane am he thay a his 
stomach. 

Tuardielcokthag: ww bitenst seal ‘wi 
through the head, in order tO gain the praise 
of a = othérs whut yo Guepise and tate. 

eer tt Wel Shes TE eee phen dt ed fo 

. ‘Netthe doles with !difiicuity pisiol elie com- 
prehension of evil and ingratitude; éhey re- 

 Apatee '‘Rewbh teineis bdfete shay veebgnike the 


extent of human corruption. Then, when 


, iu 
ot Vg Pr eges | 


_|- thet edkidatloy ii ttrtd tine te cotapletad, they 


“Mee tou bndalgeted wiktield the last degree 
of comtentyt.—Dalear.:- 6b cts te one 


PAYING FOR A PORTRAIT. 


[ORIGINAL. ] 
EDITH. 


PPP PELL 


BY J. EX. L. 


There's many a name I love to hear, 
And many I love to call, 

And many a one to romance dear— 

Yet none sounds sweeter on the ear 
Than Edith, of them all. 


It *minds me of the olden time, 
When knightly banners flew; 
Of old St. Mark’s cathedral chime, 
When maidens at the matin time 

Bound flowerets wet with dew. 


They brought them to the convent gate, 
The lady Edith’s dower, 

And laid them with her robes of sfate, 

To crown her virgin martyr fate, 
Beneath its pealing tower. 


It ’minds me of a vow beside 

The Saxon royal spoke; 
Of her, proud Harold's plighted bride,* 
Where slept he at the battle-tide, 

And never more awoke. 


But there's a little fair-haired girl, 
Of wondrous smile and mirth, 
With azure eye and cheek of pearl, © 
Who bears this name—nor child of earl 
Could gladden more of earth. 


She came as princely maidens come, 
In robes of 'broidery ; 

Choice treasured in that waiting home, 

Where hope impatient had become 
The angel-guest to see. 


And when glad shouts betokened there 
The advent and the stay, 

Spontaneous gushed the grateful prayer, 

E’en backward turned the heavenly choir 
Who came to show the way. 


One blissful summer numbers up 
The blossoms of her years; 

Yet not so much of joy and hope 

The past has in its broadest scope, 
As in this one appears. 


And shadows from the future gleam, 
Dear Edith, maiden child, 

That take all forms, and hues, and seem 

Each picturing thee, as some fond dream 
That in the heart runs wild. = * 


And parents lay the gem aside, 
That shall thy breast become, 

Or jewelled band, in treasured pride, 

That shall, perchance, when thou art bride, 
Flash back the light of home. “ 


® Edith, the swan-necked, the betrothed of Harold IT. 
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Thus evermore thou dost beget 
Fond fancies, wild and strange, 

And fears that fancies oft beset, 

Which even in illusion met, 
Make solemn interchange. 


But be the fairest pictures drawn 

The longest to endure; 
And fancies wakened with thy dawn,’ 
Be real, ere its light hath gone, 

So may thy God insure. 





[ORIGDIAL.]) 


PAYING FOR A PORTRAIT. 





BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 





“Joun! John Do-Nothing! John, I 
say!” 

The words proceeded from a voice as shrill, 
as harsh, as unpleasant, as any voice could 
well be. Its unwelcome tones were doubly 
unpleasing to the individual for whose ears 
they were intended—a pale, slender boy, who 
was digging potatoes in a lot near the house. 
With a sigh and a shudder, he threw down the 
spade, and hastened to the orchard, from 
which the call proceeded. 

“Pick up that basket, and carry : to the 
kitchen, you lazy brat!” 

It was a very large basket, and alied to the 
brim with apples; the boy stooped down, 
raised the basket a few inches from the ground, 
and then set it down again. 

“T can’t carry it, Misa Narcissa,” said he; 


.“it is too heavy for me.” 


“ Don’t tell me you can’t carry it; you lazy, 
worthless do-nothing !” 

“John Do-Nothing” was the name by 
which the boy was universally known. It had 
been bestowed upon him by Miss Narcissa, 
who called him by no other; and a great many 
persons supposed it to be all the name he had. 
His real name was John Gray. 

“You wont carry it,’ continued the lady; 
“that’s what you mean. Lift it, sir! Lift it 
up, this instant, and take it into the kitchen— 
quick !” 

The child tried again. “Indeed, indeed, 
Miss Narcissa, I cannot carry it.” 

“You lie, you perverse puppy you! You 
are too abominably lazy, that’s all. But Pl 
see if I can’t put a little strength into your 
bones.” 

She cut a switch, or rather a stick, from an 
overhanging branch of the apple-tree, and 
flogged the poor child with it, most unmerci- 
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fully. Miss Tuck was seldom ina good hu- 
mor, and this evening she was in a particu- 
larly bad one. | | 

Under the stimulus of these terrible blows, 
the boy lifted the basket a little way from the 
ground, and carried it a foot or two forward. 
He was then forced.to let {t go again. The 
stick was then plied faster and more fiercely 
than ever, till he again took it up, and slowly 
and painfully advanced a few feet further. 

In this way, the relentless woman compelled 
him to half carry, half drag the basket, till he 
reached the kitchen door; then, with one last 
blow, struck with all her strength, she knocked 
him almost senseless, and bade him go supper- 
less to bed. 

The poor persecuted boy was glad to get 
rid of his tormentor on any terms. With ach- 
ing bones, and a no less sadly aching hearf, he 
rose, as soon as he was able, and betook him- 
self to the pillow which had for years been al- 
most nightly moistened with his tears. This 
night it was literally drenched; for, in addi- 
tion to the blows which he had received, he 
had so strained his back, with lifting a weight 
beyond his strength, that it pained him ex- 
cessively, and prevented him from once clos- 
ing his eyes through the long, long night. 

John Gray was an orphan, without a friend 
or relative in all the world, so far as he knew. 
His father and mother had come to reside at 
Plainville, twelve miles from Summerton (near 
which the Tucks lived), while he was yet an 
infant. His father, who was a physician, died, 
about a year after their arrival, leaving his 
wife and child nearly destitute. The former 
struggled on a few years, and then she too 
sank broken-hearted to the grave. 

Little Johnny was taken by a poor woman, 
who had been the fast friend of his mother, 
and who treated him as if he had been her own 
son. But in two years she also was taken 
from him. 

He was now nearly old enough to earn his 
victuals and clothes, and he was received into 
the household of Mr. Elias Tuck, who was 
much the wealthiest man in all that region of 
country. He was a retired manufacturer and 
speculator. His wife was dead, and he lived 
with his only child and heiress, Miss Narcissa 
Tuck. 

This lady, though never a beauty, had at 
one time the reputation of being a sort of 
a belle, and had sanguine expectations of mak- 
ing a brilliant match. But these expectations 
had been growing “small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” till they became of much 
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more modest proportions than she would at 
one time have thought possible. Even now, 
however, she did. not despair of hooking a 
Congressman, or some “big bug” of similar 
standing in the matrimonial market. 

The temper of the heiress had never been 
remarkable for its serenity, and its acerbity 
was manifestly heightened as her bellehood 
waned. Very trifling causes would set it all 
flaming, and then woe to the luckless wretch 
who first came in her way, and who, nine 
times out of ten, was Johnny Do-Nothing. 

She called the poor child her “page ;” it 
would be hard to tell why, unless it was be 
cause of the many black marks she made upon 
him. That he was not a lettered page is be- 
yond all doubt. Reading and writing were as’ 
great mysteries to him as to the dog, whose 
superior condition he often envied. 

The fact is, the poor little drudge was a 
scape-goat, upon whose luckless person were 
accumulated the gins of all whom Miss Nar- 
cissa was not in a condition to punish as she 
pleased. Even when eligible gentlemen 
thought proper not to propose, poor Johnny 
was almost invariably flogged for it. 

After the affair of the basket, the child was 
positively ill, for weeks; he could not stoop 
without very severe pain. But this procured 
him no remission of the cruelties habitually 
practised upon him. Though she had called 
him John Do-Nothing so long that his real 
name was almost forgotten, she took good 
care that, sick or well, he should never be al- 
lowed really to earna title to it; and, whatever 
his condition might be, every gust of passion 
had its rebound upon his defenceless head, 

At last, the poor boy was goaded on to an 
attempt at relieving himself from this intoler- 
able tyranny, by running away. The great 
world seemed to him like a vast wilderness, 
filled with terrific monsters ready to prey upon . 
him. But it could not be more fearful, he 
thought, than his pitiless mistress. Even the 
cold dark grave, terrible as it was to the im- 
aginative child, could hardly be worse than 
the death by inches to which he was day by 
day subjected. 

One frosty morning in November, nearly 
two hours before daybreak, he left the hated 
household of the Tucks, to seek his fortune, in 
“the wide, wide world.” He was then nearly 
twelve years old, but slender and small of his ‘ 
age. He had no breakfast, and had had no 
supper the night before. A few flinty apples 
were all that preserved him from absolute 
starvation. 
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He was obliged to pass through the neigh- 


boring town of Summerton, or else leave the- 


high road; but at that very early hour he 
found nobody stirring. He pressed forward, 
with all the speed he could make, he knew not 
whither. All directions, all places, were alike 
to him. 

It was late in the afternoon before Johnny 
ventured to halt. By that time he was very 
much fatigued, and his feet were very sore; 
he was also very hungry. He sat down by a 
little stream of water, took off his shoes and 
his fragments of stockings, and bathed his 
bruised and blistered feet. 

While thus occupied, a man approached, on 
foot, from the opposite direction, carrying a 
sort of knapsack on his back. Judging from 
the implements he bore, it was to be inferred 
that he was a travelling tinker, and judging 
from the cheerful air he was whistling, and 
his deportment generally, it could hardly be 
doubted that he was on good terms with him- 
self and all the rest of mankind, in spite of his 
poverty. 

“ Good day! good day, my little man!” 

With this salutation he drew near, and 
finally relieved himself of his burden, and 
seated himself by Johnny’s side. His face 
was rough, uncout, even, and so were his 
manners; but there was nevertheless some- 
thing about him which won the lad’s confi- 
dence, and it was not long before he had told 
him his whole story. 

_ If the tinker’s purse had been as large as 

his heart, Johnny would have been very ma- 
terially benefited by this rencontre; but the 
purse unfortunately resembled the heart 
rather in its lightness than its magnitude. 
The tinker listened attentively, and when 
Johnny had finished his narrative, he produced 
a very fair supply of bread and cheese, which 
he shared with the famished boy. 

The repast being finished, and diluted with 
copious draughts of clear cold water, the man 
drew forth a tattered old pouch, made of the 
skin of some wild animal, apparently, and 
shook out its contents upon the ground. 
There weresthree or four large bits of silver, 
a number of smaller bits of the same, and a 
dozen or so of copper. These the tinker care- 
fully counted, and made out the sum total to 
be two dollars and twenty cents. He then 
took out one dollar and one dime, forced 
Johnny to take them, whether he would or 
not, shouldered his pack, bade him good-by, 
and walked away whistling as briskly as when 
he came. 
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The boy gazed after him a moment, and 
then burst into tears. Kindness was almost 
as rare as diamonds in his path, and this un- 
looked-for treatment wholly unmanned him. 
He never forgot the homely features of the 
tinker, and in after years he greatly regretted 
that he had not ascertained his name before 
he left him. 

To trace the poor boy throughout his wan- 
derings would make our story altogether too 
tedious. We must be very compendious in 
this part of our narrative. 

He travelled on, making frequent exertions . 
to obtain some sort of employment, but al- 
ways without success. He was looked upon 
as a runaway apprentice, and in that charac- 
ter nobody wanted him. Few cared to ‘hear 
his story, and few if any believed it. A cold, 
pitiless stare was all the attention he received 
from nine persons out of ten. 

One very cold day he entered the thronged 
thoroughfares of a large commercial city. He 
was now utterly penniless, weary, footsore, 
hungry—in fact, desperate. With an early 
training, like that of many boys, or with no 
training at all, he would now have been ripe 
for any crime which he was capable of com- 
mitting; but a “still small voice” from his 
dead mother’s lips still spoke to his heart, and 
faint and far off as it was, it was still sufficient 
to preserve him from temptation. 

He walked about the crowded streets for a 
long time, and when it was almost dark, and 
he could walk no longer, he sank down upon 
a doorstep. The consciousness of his utterly 
forlorn and destitute condition came crowd- 
ing upon his mind with such force that it ut- 
terly overwhelmed him, and after several in- 
effectual attempts to resist the impulse, he 
finally burst into tears of bitterest anguish. 

“What makes you cry?” said a soft, sweet 
little voice, close by his side. 

Turning quickly, he beheld a blue-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked little girl, some five or six years 
of age, who had been standing there and gaz- 
ing intently in his face, for some time. John- 
ny attempted to reply, but his words were 
choked down by his tears, which would come, 
in spite of him. 

“Why don’t you go home to supper ?” said 
the child again. 

“T have no home, no supper!” sobbed John- 
ny, with mournful emphasis. 

The little girl opened her great blue eyes to 
their full size, and stared at him in blank 
amazement. To be destitute of home or sup- 
per was a calamity almost too vast for her 
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comprehension. But after a little reflection 
she seemed to comprehend the thing, and 
seizing his hand with great eagerness, she 
said: 

“Come! Come with me! [ll take you to 
my home, and give you some of my supper.” 

Johnny sat still: Hehad little hope of find- 
ing a father and mother as soft-hearted as this 
little lady appeared to be. But she would not 
be denied. She pulled and tugged with all 
her might, and declared that she would drag 
him all the way, if he wouldn’t come in any 
other manner. At length people began to 
stop and laugh, and Johnny thought it best 
to yield, for awhile at least. But the child 
was no less persevering than enthusiastic, and 
she compelled him to give way to her impor- 
tunities, and in the end to go home with her. 

She did, too, what she said she would; she 
gave him a part of her supper, and told her 
parents that he must have a part of her home. 
They gave it to him, first for the little girl’s 
sake, and afterwards for his own; and John- 
ny, from that day forth, had a father, mother, 
and sister, hardly less affectionate than if they 
had been such by the ties of blood as well as 
of affection. 

Fourteen years rolled by, and Miss Narcissa 
Tuck was Miss Narcissa Tuck still. With the 
exception of those changes which time never 
fails to make, she was the self-same Miss Nar- 
cissa,that flogged little Johnny over the apple 
basket, “ only more so.” In spite of all the 
efforts of art, it was plain that advancing years 
had not beautified her; that it had acidified 
her, every one of her associates and flatterers 
would willingly have testified — behind her 
back. . 

But the great hope, end, aim and object of 
her life had by no means been abandoned. 
She was determined to have a husband, and 


until she obtained one, she was determined | 


not to grow old. She dressed more expen- 
sively, and even more youthfully than ever, 
and devoted herself with greater ardor than 
ever to the mysteries of the toilet. Her 
father was now dead, and she was the sole 
possessor of his wealth—in fact a millionaire. 

Of the few persons in Summerton with 
whom Miss Narcissa deigned to associate, the 
most graciously received perhaps was Mrs. 
Stumbleton Sharp, wife of Stumbleton Sharp, 
Esq., the well-known lawyer. This lady was 
permitted to retail to her all the choice bits 
of gossip te be picked up in Summerton. 

One fine spring day, Mrs. Sharp presented 
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herself to the heiress, with her face all giow- 
ing with—news. 

“O, Miss Narcissa,” she cried, “you can- 
not guess what an interesting arrival we have 
had in Summerton! But may-be you have 
heard all about it ?” 

“No, indeed, I have heard nothing at all.” 

“Then you will be gratified, I am sure, for 
it is something in your way, decidedly. Day 
before yesterday, in the evening train, there 
arrived the very handsomest young gentleman 
I ever beheld. Some might think that he has 
too much beard; but no true lover of the pic- 
turesque could raise such an objection, and 
every one must admit that a more magnificent 
specimen of the genuine oriental article could 
hardly be imagined. Anything so black or so 
glossy I never saw on human face before. 
And then his eyes!—no diamonds were ever 
half so brilliant—and they are blacker, if poe- 
sible, than his beard.” : 

“ And his hair ?” 

“ His hair is a luxuriant mass of jetty curls, 
as glossy and as soft as satin.” 

“ Did you ever feel it ?” 

“No; but it is very easy to tell how a thing 
feels by its looks, you know.” 

“ Not always.” 

“Well, well, you’ll think just as I do when 
you see him, Iam very sure. Everything else 
about the man is in keeping with what I have 
described to you. The Apollo Belvidere is 
not formed more gracefully, and yet his mus-" 
cles would not disgrace a young Hercules 
You think me very enthusiastic, Miss Nar- 
cissa; but you will not say that I have done 
him anything more than justice, when you 
come to see and judge for yourself. All the 
ladies in Summerton have declared him to be 
the handsomest man they ever saw.” 

“And who is this paragon, and what brings 
him to this sequestered spot ?” 

“It gives me the greatest pleasure to in- 
form the Lady Patroness of art in Summerton 
that he is a painter, and a man of genius, too, 
Iam very sure. With such a face, and such 
an eye, he could not be anything else. He 
comes here to replenish his portfolio of land- 
scapes among our beautiful hills and valleys. 
But he is a portrait painter, also, I am told, 
and I have no doubt that he will be obliged to 
take up his palette and brushes as well as his 
pencil, if he should tarry here any length of 
time.” 

“Js he an American ?” 

“No, indeed, nothe. We have no such na- 
tive products, 1am sorry to say. There is a 
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delicacy, a refinement, a fe ne sais quot, 
about him, which you would seek in vain 
among artists of American parentage. He 
is an Italian, fresh from the great art-capital 
of the world.” 

“ Can he speak English ?” 

“Yes; and very correctly, too, for one who 
has been so short a time in the country. He 
has a foreign accent, of course, and seems to 
have acquired the language from books rather 
than conversation. He is very anxious to im- 
prove his English, and takes every opportuni- 
ty be can find to converse with intelligent 
people.” 

“You have spoken with him, then ?” 

“Yes; Sharp introduced him to me, yester- 
day evening. We met him as we were taking 
a walk, and chatted together half an hour or 
more. His manners are exquisite. Sharp 
says there are nobles of the same name in 
Rome, and I shouldn’t wonder if be should 
turn out to be one himself.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“ He is the Signor Giovanni Farniente.” 

With much more gossip, on the same sub- 
ject, Mrs. Stumbleton Sharp prolonged her 
visit to an unusual hour. 

By the earnest solicitations of the dilettanti 
of Summerton, Signor Farniente was induced 
to inaugurate a studio in the place, and to 
paint portraita of the provincial celebrities, 
and all others who could or would comply 
with his terms. These terms were such as 
Summerton had never known before; but 


never before had Summerton known such an 


artist as Signor Farniente. 

Great as was her wealth, Miss Narcissa 
Tuck’s path through life had many thorns as 
well as roses init. One of these thorns was 
the difficulty of reconciling her excessive 
pentiriousness with the reputation for liber- 
ality which she was anxious to acquire. Es- 
pecially was she desirous of being considered 
& munificent patroness of the fine arts; but 
the expense which the maintenance of such a 
position necessarily entailed was gall and bit- 
terness to her diminutive soul. 

Signor Farniente had received many visits 
from the lady-patroness-in-chief of Summer- 
ton; but nothing came of it, for a long time. 
At last, however, she made up her mind to or- 
der a,portrait of herself. It was to be exe- 
cuted in the very highest style of “high art ;” 
and the price, too, must be high, of course, but 
how high was to be a secret, for the pres- 
ent. She made it a special request to the sig- 
nor that he would say néthing about it till she 
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chose to let itbe known. The inference which 
she left him to draw was that her modesty was 
such that she preferred to make a secret of 
her liberality. Whether the signor really 
thought so or not, it was not easy to say. 
Notwithstanding what Mrs. Stumbleton Sharp 
had said about his desire to improve his Eng- 
lish by practice, he was unquestionably a man 
of few words. 

It was not long before it began to be whis- 
pered among the gossips of Summerton that 
Miss Narcissa was “setting her cap” for the 
handsome young artist—actually courting 
him. Bt the sittings for the portrait, of 
course, made it necessary that they should be 
much together. And people are so censori- 
ous—they make mountains out of mole hills. 
It must be confessed, however, that she did 
spend more time in the studio than was abso- 
lutely necessary. And that she gave evidence 
of great admiration for the well-bearded ar- 
tist is also a fact not to be gainsayed; but she 
might do all that, you know, without “ court- 
ing” him. Sac = 

But about this time it also began: to be whis- 
pered about that the painter, with a-singular 
insensibility to the solid and weighty charms 
of the heiress, was actually “paying atten- 
tion” to a poor school-mistress, in a village 
some miles from Summerton. And it was 
moreover asserted that when this came to 
Miss Narcissa’s ears she deported herself like 
acrazy woman, and actually threatened the 
poor “schoolmarm” with personal chastise- 
ment. How people will talk! 

But time ran on. The portrait was com- 
pleted, delivered, admired, hung up—every- 
thing but paid for. That little ceremony was 
neglected, so long neglected, in fact, that the 
artist felt it necessary to jog the lady’s memory 
on the subject. The answer he received was 
that the portrait was very well, but the price 
demanded was extortionate, unreasonable. 

“ But you have promise to pay it, madam,” 
insisted the signor. 

“JT was a great fool if I did,” answered the 
ladys “‘ but that you will have to prove before 
you get the money. If you have any docu- 
ment with my signature appended, or any 
competent witness, to establish the fact of such 
@ promise on my part, well and good; but if 
you have not, then I will pay just what I think 
fit, and no more ” 

“Ab, Meess Narcissa, you are foo. much 
smart for me, altogezzair. What a wife you 
would make for a poor arteest"” 

The painter’s white (teeth gleamed through 
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his jetty beard as he made the remark; and 
the lady displayed her still whiter ones, in a 
grim smile, extorted by the compliment, and 
there the matter ended, for the present. 

The next report which created a sensation 
in Summerton, was to the effect that Signor 
Farniente was preparing a “portrait of a 
lady,” for a great artist’s exhibition about to be 
held in New York. A portrait of what lady? 
The curiosity on this point was immense, par- 
ticularly among those ladies who thought 
their own portraits worthy of being the por- 
trait; and that there were some few at least 
of that way of thinking the reader will wil- 
lingly believe. 

He would be a bold man who could with- 
stand the reiterated importunities of a hun- 
dred fair questioners, sometimes in small 
squads, sometimes in one solid phalanx. Our 
artist certainly was not bold enough. The 
secret came out—the lady to be exhibited was 
Miss Narcissa Tuck. 

“ Just so. Men of genius are just like the 
rest of the world—dazzled and blinded by the 
glare of gold! Pity ’tis ’tis true !” 

If not the very words, such at least was the 
substance of the remarks which proclaimed 
that ninety-nine out of the hundred ladies had 
been grievously disappointed, while Miss Nar- 
cissa, in the words of her bosom friend, Mrs. 
Stumbleton Sharp, was “almost tickled to 
death.” 

She certainly did enjoy her triumph, and 
make the most of it. Pride and arrogance 
were mild terms for the demeanor she as- 
sumed. She actually “cut” Mrs. General 
Boggs, in the streets of Summerton—pre- 
tended that she had forgotten her name. 

The idea of having the very best represen- 
tation of herself that the art of painting and 
the arts of the toilet combined could fur- 
nish, exposed among the elite of the land, be- 
fore the public of a great city, of the whole 
country, in fact, was truly something to glory 
in—it suited her exactly. 

With the most gracious countenance that 


she knew how to assume, she one day cflled 


upon the painter, and asked, as a great favor, 
that she might be allowed to see the portrait 
which he was about to send to the great ex- 
hibition. She knew that he had refused a 
great many, who were anxious to see it; but 
she could not believe that he would be so 
cruel as to refuse her. This she said with a 
knowing leer, which was meant to be captivat- 
ng, but which was in reality almost hideous. 
The signor, however, acceded to her re- 
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quest, conducted her into an inner room, and 
withdrew the curtain which concealed a pic- 
ture in a remarkably handsome frame. A 
smile of gratified vanity already overspread 
the lady’s features; buta single glance at the 
picture converted it into a sardonic grin, 
which was again speedily metamorphosed into 
a stare of ineffable horror and consternation. 
It was her own self—no likeness could be 
more perfect—but, instead of the carefully 
gotten up face and form which she was accus- 
tomed to contemplate in the picture ordered 
by herself, she was represented au naturel, in 
all her native hideousness—precisely, in fact, 
as she appeared when she first left her bed, in 


‘the morning, before any of the careflly stud- 


ied appliances of her daily dressing had meet 
brought into her requisition. 

The unpainted cheeks, all sunken in for 
want of the artificial support which the den- 
tist’s ingenuity supplied, were of the color of 
smoke-dried parchment; the head, in place of 
a luxuriant crop of light brown curls, bore 
but a few stubby gray hairs about the temples, 
nine-tenths of the poll being as bald as the 
palm of her hand; the mouth, instead of being 
garnished with a double row of teeth in shape, 
but pearls in lustre, exhibited but “a beggarly 
account of empty gums,” which were shown 
to the best advantage by a ghastly grin, con- 
trived by the artist for that purpose; and the 
form, unstayed, unstuffed, unpadded, appeared 
in all its genuine angularity and disproportion, 
with the hoopless dress hanging upon it “ like 
a carter’s frock upon a beanpole.” 

Nor was this all. By way of a climax of 
horrors, she was painted in her own dressing- 
room, which, by some mystery which seemed 
to her absolutely demoniacal, was depicted as 
accurately as if, instead of being the very 
sanctum sanctorum of her virgin solitude, it 
had been as open to the public as the market- 
place of Summerton. 

And there, upon her dressing-table, and 
around it, were strewn all the implements of 
beautification—her false hair, her false eye- 
brows, her false teeth, her false shape, in all its 
minutis, her “puff8, powders, patches,” in 
short, the entire apparatus of the art of reju- 
venation, all the elaborate contrivances which 
go to make up what are denominated “ the 
mysteries of the toilet,” all were ther dis- 
played as accurately as if the painter had been 
Miss Narcissa’s tiring-woman for half a life- 
time. 

Already in imagination she saw the picture 
in its place in the exhibition, surrounded by a 
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gaping, grinning, sneering crowd, while her 
own name was passed from mouth to mouth 
in reply to the oft reiterated question, “Who 
can that hideous old hag be?” The idea was 
awful — what would the reality be? She 
could never survive it. Anything, anything 
but that. 

“Can that picture be purchased?” gasped 
the belle of Summerton, in a voice that was 
barely audible, while she clutched the back of 
a chair to prevent herself from falling. 

“Yes,” replied the artist. 

“For how much ?” 

“ For five thousand dollars.” 

“For wh-wh-what?” 

“For five thousand dollars—not one penny 
less. It*zoes to New York to-morrow.” 

Overwhelming as her agitation was, Miss 
Narcissa observed, with wonder almost 
amounting to awe, that the signor had sud- 
denly lost every vestige of his foreign accent. 
Before night, he had the five thousand dollars, 
and Miss Narcissa had the picture. 

The next day, a gentleman driving a buggy, 
some miles from Summerton, overtook a poorly 
dressed man, on foot. He looked at him in- 
tently, for some time, and eventually asked 
him to get in and ride with him. The pedes- 
trian, after a modest demur, which the gentle- 
man summarily overruled, entered the buggy, 
and the two travelled on together. A number 
of questions were asked and answered, and it 
came out that the poor man, who was well 
advanced in years, had been travelling this 
road for a long time as an itinerant tinker. 

Afier a while they reached a small stream, 
. and a spring flowing into it. It was a pleas- 
ant spot, shaded by thickly branching trees. 
Here they alighted, and seated themselves in 
the shade, the gentleman having produced 
from the interior of his vehicle a plentiful sup- 
ply of eatables and drinkables, all of the very 
best quality. These were placed before the 
poor pedestrian, with a cordial invitation to 
help himself without ceremony. 

Never before had such a display gladdened 
the eyes or tickled the palate of the hungry 
tinker, and it did not require much persuasion 
to induce him to fall to. The gentleman kept 
him company, but rather for company’s sake 
than for his appetite’s, seeing that he had par- 
taken ofa plentiful breakfast but a short time 
before. 

The fact is, this lunch had been provided for 
the especial delectation of a young lady with 
whom he proposed to take a ride that day, 
and it must have been some rather strong 
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controlling sentiment which induced him to 
divert it to this strange use. Though not 
able to eat much himself, he evidently wit- 
nessed the trencher-feats of the tinker with no 
ordinary degree of satisfaction. The latter 
was quite an old man, but he was still hale and 
hearty, and could make way with as much 
bread and beef as most men. 

The repast being ended, the gentleman 
took out a port-monnaie, which he emptied 
upon the grass. It contained two hundred 
and twelve dollars and twenty-five cents, 
precisely. Counting out one hundred and six 
dollars and twelve and a half cents, he placed 
it in the hands of the astonished tinker, sprang 
into his buggy, and in a few minutes was out 
of sight. It was our painter, of course. 

And who was the painter? The reader has 
already guessed, and he will make assurance 
doubly sure by following him to the residence 
of the poor schoolmistress, in whom he will 
find the little girl who, fourteen years before, 
met poor Johnny in the street and took him 
home. Her father was a painter, and he made 
a painter of the boy, who found means to get 

‘to Italy, where he remained many years. 
When he returned, he found his benefactor 
and his wife both in the grave, and their 
daughter teaching fora living. In less than a 
week after this visit, she and the painter were 
married. 

That same day, Miss Narcissa Tuck was sit- 
ting in her boudoir, with her niece, a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, justarrived — 
from boarding school. 

“ Anna,” said Miss Tuck, “ you are an Ital- 
ian scholar—can you tell me if the words 
Giovanni Farniente have any meaning ?” 

“Yes, aunt, they mean John Do-Nothing.” 

And then Miss Narcissa was as wise as the 
reader. . 

——_——_-+¢-. oe) 

SimpLE Dret.—In 1799, an Englishman de- 
scribes the Russian grenadiers as follows :— 
“They are the finest body of men I ever saw. 
Not a man is under six feet high. Their al- 
lowance consists of eight pounds of black 
bread, four pounds of oil, and one pound of 
salt per man for eight days; and, were you to 
see them, you would be convinced that they 
look as if they lived on roast beef and English — 
porter.” In 1854, when the Russians surpris- 
ed the world by standing against the attack 
of the allies on the bloody battle-field of Alma, 
were found dead Russians with their provi- 
sions in tkeir knapsacks, and these provisions 
were black bread crumbs in oil. | 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
BY THH TIDE OF THE KENDUSEBAG. 


BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 


Do the school-girls pause as they did of old 
By the tide of the Kenduskeag, 

To talk of the gossip about the town, 
Or tell of the day’s fatigue ?— 

And slowly still from many a mill 
Do the rafts go gliding down, 

In the morning haze of the summer days, 
To the docks of the busy town? 


The Mystic sings of heroic things, 
As rolls its winding tide, 

But never a song of my olden home, 
As I stand its waves beside; 

And I only go back o’er memory’s track, 
To view the early scene, 

Now doubly bright in the softened light 
Of the years that intervene. 


The young at will rove careless still 
By the old stream’s tributary ; 
Young hearts are light, and young eyes bright, 
And childhood’s laugh is merry. 
Still children dream beside the stream 
Of brighter days to be; 
The wave forbears to tell of cares, 
Why should it check their glee? 


When winter chained the river's waves, 
Boys, full of martial pride, 
In mimic warfare used to meet 
Midway upon the tide. 
And very angry some would be, 
When chance the victory gave 
To those of the opposing bank— 
For “ how could they be brave ?”’ 


Now counting up the hurrying years 
Scarce reach we a decade, 


Ere meet they in a common cause, 
With bayonet and blade; 

For in the self-same path the hand 
Of destiny has guided 

The hearts a river's narrow tide 
Ten years ago divided. 


Opponents once, but comrades now 
In perils and fatigue, 

They've wandered from that river's tide 
Full many and many a league; 

For now they’ve entered heart and hand 
Upon an earnest strife, 

With loftier hopes and higher aims 
Than marked their earlier life. 





When all is done, human life is, at best, but 
like a forward child, that must be played with 
and humored a little to keep it quiet till it 
falls asleep, and then the care is over. 
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MY STEPMOTHER AND I. 





BY JULIA C. OSGOOD. 





My stepmother and I are safely come to the 
dear old home at last. I was born here—so 
many years ago that the freshness of my youth 


‘| is quite lost, and among the young and gay I 


feel like an interloper. Yet, may be, this 
change is not all attributable to the years. 
Rather is it the work of sorrow. 

But why should [talk of myself? I thought 
that in my joy to be at home again, the mem- 
ories of the past would lose their sting. This 
is the end I resolved to achieve. All my en- 
ergies have been consecrated to it. ThatI 
might accomplish this purpose, I have forced 
my weary brain and weak hands to unreason- 
able labor. 

Why am I not happy in the accomplishment 
of my aim? It cannot be merely because all 
the familiar objects around and within the old 
house recall so vividly the baffled hopes of my 
youth. There is the matted ivy whose long 
sprays Philip was wont to fashion into gir- 
lands for our May-day festivals. There is the 
holly bush which he planted, and yonder the 
lane where we used to walk at sunset, Philip, 
Lilian and I. Philip is beyond the seas, and 
Lilian—ah, how inexpressibly painful to think 
of her! 

We bury our dead, and the gentle, persis- 
tent hand of time covers their graves with 
green grass, and drops flowers among them. 
Summers come and go, winters of sleeted 
snow shroud them, the ripe autumn lets fall 
its red and golden leaves around, the shadows 
of fleeting clouds sweep by, and the still, blue 
heaven forever enfolds them. So, by-and-by, 
they cease to torment us with heart-breaking 
sorrow. At last we speak their names softly, 
with reverent whispers, and may be falling 
tears; but no longer with irrepressible sobbing, 
and a wild longing that breaks out in passion- 
ate cries in the pitiless midnight. 

There {s a sorrow worse than this—a sor- 
row that refuses to be assuaged—which time 
can never overlay or soothe. Nay, one that 
with the lapsing years cuts always decper in- 
to the soul, because hope fades from year to 
year, and at last one sees that grief can only 
loosen its hold when the heart which has 
suffered it ceases to beat. 

Until yesterday that was the nature of our 
sorrow for Lilian. Mine, rather, for that frail 
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old lady who sits knitting in yonder chair is 
past all trouble or fear of it now. If Lilian 
were to come to her now, and kneeling ask to 
be forgiven, I am sure the wild, vacant eyes 
would look upon her absently, and the feeble 
voice still go on crooning the fragment of old 
song which is forever on her lips. Hear her 
now. She bends forward, smiles a foolish, 
complacent smile, and the withered lips quiver 
indistinctly the words. A stranger would 
not understand her; but I remember that 
Lilian herself used to sing them, laughing and 
appropriating their flattery with all her grace 
and archness : 
“ Wee, bonnie Lilian, 
. Golden-haired Lilian, 
Lilian ! 
Fairer than 
Roses or pearls !’’ 


Poor, weak mother! Well that you could 
not see how the pearls had become ashes, and 
the roses blanched to ghostly pallor. It would 
have broken your heart to see the face that of 
old was always dimpling with mirth, set in 
despair. 

But enough of this—enough of weeping for 
what might have been—the past is irrevo- 
cable. I have sometimes thought that my life 
was anomalous. Sometimes, in reading crit- 
iques upon fictitious works, I find the author 
censured for depicting the dark side of life, its 
losses and sorrows, its deceits and baseness. 
Such cant wearies me. 

What do they know of life—those fair- 
weather voy4gers over summer seas? Let 
them breast its storms, let them be tossed by 
its waves, and be driven by its merciltss 
winds, and they will understand how cruel it 
may be. 

Thankful that at last I am sheltered in a 
peaceful haven, I look back with wonder and 
self-pity over the past. Hope for the future I 
have none. Iknow my duty. It is to wait 
upon that frail, imbecile old lady until the 
veil shall fall and hide her from me, and then 
—«h, I will not look into those possible years 
ofloncliness. Even I, submissive as I have 
learnt to be, shrink from the prospect. 

Would you find any hint of.former state- 
liness in the bowed figure in the arm-chair ? 
Fifteen years ago my stepmother was tall and 
graceful, bearing herself regally, and wearing 
an air of aristocratic hauteur that became her 
vastly. I don’t know how she consented to 
marry my father, or how, indeed, he ever 
dared to aspire to the hand of one who must 
have allowed him to see that she felt herself 
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his superior. But I suspect she was very 
poor, and looked to the marriage as a means 
of support. It was a fragile reliance, for two 
years after their marriage, poor papa’s health 
gave way, his business fell into disorder, and 
finally he was compelled to come ‘to Belvoir 
and seek a shelter in the cottage which was 
my mother’s patrimony. Doubtless it pro- 
longed his life. He grew brighter and 
stronger, almost happy again. But in a year 
or two the stimulus lost its power. He 
drooped. His genial cheerfulness fled, and 
morbid fancies haunted him. Always gentle 
and yielding, he was now more than ever ac- 
cessible to influence, Strange to say, he grew 
indifferent to me, his only child, and regarded 
with especial favor his beautiful step-daughter 
Lilian. ; 

I suspect that some ungenerous means 
were made use of to effect this result. 
Heaven forgive me if I do my step-mother in- 
justice. Then, indeed, I did notsurmise it. I 
was naturally timid. I knew I was not beau- 
tiful, and the consciousness was always a 
source of pain. My step-mother’s habitual de- 
preciation humiliated we. In everything I 
was contrasted with Lilian, and in everything 
I bitterly felt myself herinferior. So I shrank 
out of sight, was silent and awkward in the 
presence of strangers, and dared not caress my 
father as Lilian did. Itis true that at times 
something within me rebelled. I angrily as- 
serted myself her peer. I called her artful, 
worldly, hollow-hearted. I said hersimplicity 
was a sham, her goodness affectation, her 
amiability a mask. 

But afterwards I reproached myseif with in- 
justice, and struggled against the envy which 
I feared was growing up within me. One 
word, one look from- Lilian was enough to 
make me convict myself of unkindness, such 
was her pewer over me. Which estimate was 
the true one? I dare not decide, for I know 
I have prejudices which must weigh heavily 
against her. 

We had been three years at the cottage, 
when our wealthy neighbors, Mr. Belvoir and 
his son, returned from a tour upon the conti- 
nent. Mr. Belvoir-had known my mother, 
and had always retained a kindly regard for 
her husband; he therefore called upon us 
soon. My step-mother received him with in- 
finite cordiality. Into her hauteur she threw 
just a shade of deference which I could see 
was not without its effect upon the somewhat 
egotistical squire. 

How sweet and friendly> was Lilian! As 
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much so as I was awkwardandshy. She won 
his heart at once; but that was only what 
might have been premised. She was so win- 
ning, so affable, so gay, her manner was so 
filled with a certain intangible flattery, that in 
her presence you seemed to float in an ethe- 
real atmosphere. She was fascinating. Is 
there not a suggestion of evil in the word ? 
Between the graceful mother, the lovely 
daughter and the invalid, the squire was, as I 
have said, captivated. I sat unnoticed in the 
corner and listened. I had, to be sure, come 
out of my shell at his entrance, and been for- 


mally introduced, but since then no one had. 


cast a glance in my direction. Now when 
Mr. Belvoir rose to go, he graciously promised 
a visit from his son, and turning to me, he 
said : 

‘“‘ Miss Margaret must remember Philip ?” 

I stammered assent. 

“ Philip was quite eager to meet you. In- 
deed, I could hardly have the heart to send 
him to M—— upon business, as I was obliged 
to do,” said the squire, gallantly. 

I crimsoned with pleasure. Then came my 
step-mother’s silver tqnes: 

“We shall be delighted to see any friend of 
our shy Margaret. He will find her little 
changed.” ., 

Mr. Belvoir took a courtly leave, my step- 
mother gazed after him with a look of com- 
placent satisfaction upon her fine counte- 
nance, and Lilian, turning to me, said gaily: 

“Now, Margaret, you shall tell us all about 
this playfellow friend of yours. How old is 
he? Was-he handsome? Was he dashing? 
How came he to like you ?” 

“TY don’t remember much about Philip Bel- 
voir, except—” I hesitated painfully. How 
could I drag my memories of him into the 
light ? 

“Except what?” 
patiently. 

“Except that he was very kind and good.” 

“ Did you like him ?” 

“ Lilian, my love, don’t tease Margaret. 
Don’t you see how she blushes?” interposed 
my step-mother. 

“Yes, indeed; it’s quite becoming. I shall 
tell Mr. Philip Belvolr—” 

“O, I beg you will tell him nothing,” I ex- 
claimed, in distress. 

“Why, what ascene, Madge! I declare it 
is highly tragic, isn’t it, mama?” 

“Quite! Perhaps Madge has histrionic 
powers. If it should prove so, we will do all 
wecan to cultivate them. Most plain people 


demanded Lilian, im- 
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have some compensation. As for you, Lilian, 
you have only your beauty.” 

Lilian shook back her curls, and went away 
singing: 

“ Wee, bonnie Lilian, 
Golden-haired Lilian.” 

My step-mother shook her head. “I hope 
Mr. Philip Belvoir wont fall in love with our 
Lilian. What do you think, Margaret? She 
is a child still, with a child’s caprices and im- 
pulsive gayety; just the style to attract such 
a man as I conceive this young Mr. Belvoir to 
be. Well, itis a comfort to have one daughter 
sober and staid, like you, my dear. You said 
Mr. Philip Belvoir was sedate and old-fash- 
ioned—a little bit of a Methodist, perhaps!” 

“No, ma’am, I didn’t say so,” I replied, 
with indignation. 

“ Don’t speak so, Margaret. Put your re- 
plies in a different form. You are much too 
abrupt and decided. And you should speak 
in a milder tone. Your voice is naturally 
somewhat harsh and unpleasant, I admit, but 
with effort you can modify it. You did not 
till me this? Then I must be thinking of 
something I have heard from another, or per- 
haps I inferred it from—from—” 

“Tf any one has told you that Philip Belvoir 
was nota manly, spirited young map, you 
were told a falsehood!’ I said warmly. 

‘“‘ Margaret, Margaret,when will you learn to 
speak more gently? Such vehemence is very 
unladylike. Besides, this warmth exposes 
you to mistrust. Indeed, you must be pr 
dent. Doubtless Mr. Philip was kind to you 
as a child—young men fancy all young girls— 
but now, my dear, your relations are altered. 
I hope you will meet him quietly, and not al- 
low him to think that you presume—” 

TY rose. “Believe me, I will not presume. 
You may trust me!” I said, with great diti- 
culty controlling the rising sobs. 

I flew fromthe room. Once alone I cried 
without restraint. O, that I had never heard 
of Philip Belvoir! JZ presume, J fancy that he 
could care for me—poor, plain, bashful as I 
was. 

“ But,” said self-consciousness, “ were you 
not pleased to know that he still remembered 
you? Didn’t your heart leap with delight as 
you thought that you, insignificant as you are, 
had possessed the power to interest Philip 
Belvoir ?” 

“Too true, too true,” I admitted ; “ but now 
I see how foolish it was. How absurd for me 
to fancy that Mr. Belvoir was. sincere! How 
unreasonable to take for truth the mere com- 
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mon-place courtesies of speech! But I will 
not rthake myself ridiculous again. My step- 
mother’s amused contempt has shown me my 
folly. Iwill not be sneered at again. Let 
Mr. Belvoir come here; Lilian may see him— 
I will mot. If he should inquire for me, I will 
not go down, and if he comes often, if he ad- 
mires Lilian, as my step-mother hinted, I will 
keep out of his way as much as possible. He 
shall not think that I presume, Lilian shall 
not.” 

This was my soliloquy. NowI cansmile at 
its weakness. Then it was extorted by real 
suffering and mortification. I notice it now 
to show how easily a proud, shy, sensitive na- 
ture is affected. Want of self-appreciation is 
as real a defect as conceit. And yet I do not 
think it was the admiration of others that I 
wished for. I wanted love. 

I hungered for it. I had never known it 
since my mother died in my childhood. Kk 
seemed to me an injustice that I could not win 
affection as others did. Why was Lilian beau- 
tiful, captivating, amiable, and I shy, plain and 
awkward? I know this injustice embittered 
me. I see that my feelings were morbid and 
unchristian, but how was I tohelp it? Ihave 
noticed that people who have never seen any 
sorrow, people of elastic,. sanguine tempera- 
ments, people comfortably self-complacent 
and obtuse, are full of sunny theories of life. 
They talk of its compensations, of the silver 
lining of the cloud, of the duty of cheerful sac- 
rifice, and the like stale moralities. Ah, it is 
60 easy to sacrifice the happiness of others! . 

I do not mean to say that I was not wrong, 
I would only show that the on-lookers have 
other work than quietly recommending con- 
tentment where nothing except discontent is 
possible. When a young person is growing 
up morbid, melancholy or painfully timid, 
when by any manifestation the mental consti- 
tution is seen to be unsound, you may be sure 
some one is more blameworthy than the un- 
happy victim. Ifyou have anything except a 
morality learned by rote, you will know how 
to heal the wound. Don’t suppose the dry ad- 
vice of good sense will be enough. Youth 
does not reason, it feels, and sympathy will 
touch when logic is powerless. I am impa- 
tient with the government of youth. What 
good can lecturing do? You have talked to 
your wayward son till you are tired, and it 

doesn’t do any good. Of course not; why 
should it? ‘To understand the force of your 
“lecture,” presupposes in him a knowledge 
and experience equal to your own. To him 
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it is jargon. Be loving, prudent; have tact, 
diffuse your counsel, drop a golden word here 
and there at fitting opportunities, advise indi- 
rectly, keep yourself in sympathy with youth 
by holding your own fresh feelings late. 

But I did not mean to be betrayed into a 
homily upon education. The wasted years of 
thousands might, however, excuse me. Ab, 
if a miracle were to be effected; if a genera- 
tion of judicious, wise parents could be placed 
fujl grown upon the earth, what might not be | 
hoped from their children? But-perhaps that 
would put the doctrine of total depravity hors 
du combat, and therefore would not be ad- 
mitted by the theologians, if it were feasible. 
So for the present young people must grow up 
as I did, making mistakes half a lifetime, to 
lament and blush for them the other half, and 
just as one bégins to fancy he has learnt to 
live reasonably and happily, he passes out of 
life. Yet doubtless eternity has a use for the 
acquisitions of the earthly life. 

After resolving that I would not see Philip 
Belvoir, I supplemented my purpose with a 
decision not to think of him, and this was the 
way I kept my resolve. I recalled all the 
sveet days of that sweet summer when I first 
knew him. My mother was ill. Wehad been 
sent down to Belvoir to try country air. 
Philip came into our way byaccident. After- 
ward he came every day. He taught me 
Latin, instructed me in the mysteries of chess, 
took me out boating, brought mama flowers 
and fruit, and read to us rainy evenings. 

I remember the most trifling detail of that 
time, for, do you see, it was the last bit of sun- 
shine in my life. In the autumn my mother 
died, and I went back to my father’s house in 
town. Philip went to college. I wish I could 
tell you how happy those days were. I did 
not know my mother was so ill. I thought: 
the hectic flush was a renewal of the bloom of 
health, and I enjoyed Philip’s companionship 
more than you can imagine. 

All these reminiscences I wove up into a de- 
licious picture, till one morning I was startled 
by the appearance of the hero himself upon 
the scene. I dropped my sewing and sprang 
to my feet in utter consternation. 

“ Margaret!” exclaimed Philip, in a tone of 
glad surprise. “I know you, and yet you are 
much changed.” 

I put my hand in his mechanically, and re- 
plied in a stiff way to his greetings. Some- 
thing disconcerted him. He drew back em- 
barrassed. Just then father woke from his 
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“Papa, here is Mr. Belvoir.” 

“ Ah, how do you do? Glad to see you, sir. 
It cheers a sick man, sir, to have his friends 
come to see him. And how is your son, Mr. 
Belvoir ?” 

“ This is Mr. Philip Belvoir,” I explained. 

Papa’s illness was beginning to tell upon 
his mind. He apologized, and I waited for an 
opportunity to say that I would call my moth- 
er and Lilian, if he would excuse me. Philip’s 
eyes were upon me, and I said it awkwardly 
and fled. I did not return. I dared not. I 
knew I should disgrace myself. I knew, too, 
that my step-mother did not want me. 

It was a morning call, and a long one. I 
listened to the laughter and the gay talk, and 
to the music, for Lilian sang, and sweetly, as 
she always did. After this he came often. 
Sometimes I saw him, and he waskind enough 
to talk to me. I, bashful and constrained, 
answered stupidly. 

Lilian was charmed. My step-mother said 
Philip was also. I did not question it. He 
sang with her, rode with her, and lent her 
magazines and books. Lilian praised them, 
but I read them. Sometimes I caught his 
eye, and was puzzled to see in it something 
sad and questioning. I had a momentary 
fancy that he was pained at my indifference; 
but directly I thought how foolish it was to 
imagine that my demeanor was anything to 
him. 

A few swift weeks passed in this manner. 
In the interim, my father perceptibly failed, so 
that it was scarcely with surprise that I heard 
myself called at the dead of night. 

“You must get up, Margaret. Your father 
is very ill. Susan refuses to go for the doctor. 
You must go.” 

It was the work of a moment to dress. 
Half a mile down the road was the village; 
still a half mile further off was the doctor’s 
residence. I ran at first, then becoming ex- 
hausted, was forced to walk. I passed the 
houses, with a stillness like that of death over 
them all. 

I reached the doctor’s house. After much 
effort I succeeded in breaking the strange si- 
lence—strange it seemed to me, with every 
pulse throbbing, and every nerve tremulous— 
and begged the physician to come quickly. 
But I could not wait for him, and hurried 
away. Presently I heard wheels. It should 
be the doctor’s gig, but itis not. I know it 
for the roll of Philip Belvoir’s light wagon. 
I heard him say yesterday morning that he 
was going to the Kingsbury races in the after- 
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noon. Now he is coming home at midnight. 
It was full moonlight, but I thought if I did 
not turn my head he would not know me. I 
was mistaken. The wagon rolled rapidly by, 
stopped and awaited me. 

“ Why, Margaret, what’s the matter ?” 

I told him. He had already sprung to the 
ground. 

“T will take you home. Come!’ 

It. was useless to refuse. Once seated by 
him, my reserve melted all unawares to me. 
When he took me out at my own gate Philip 
sald, looking at me steadily: 

“You have not spoken twenty words, Mar- 
garet, but they have seemed like yourself. I 
am glad to have found my Margaret again; 
but who is this that has been acting in her 
stead ?” 

I made some evasive reply, but he de 
manded : 

*“ Promise me that you will let me see Mar- 
garet when I come next.” 

“T willtry,” I said, and escaped into the 
house. 

At another time these words would have 
filled my thoughts for days; but in the events 
which succeeded they were forgotten. The 
doctor came, but from the look which passed 
over his face when he examined his patient, 
we foreboded the worst. In a few days our 
fears were realized. 

It was upon one of the soft, bright days 
in early October, that he died, when the falling 
leaves were thick’ among the withered grass, 
and the haze lay warm upon the hills. 

Was it indeed true that there was little real 
griefexcept my own? Was I wrong in mis- 
trusting that my step-mother was almost glad 
to be relieved? If that was unjust, I am right 
to say that no one mourned him as I. None 
other had lost their onlf friend. What was 
there left? I felt utterly desolate. 

The evening after the funeral Mr. Belvoir, 
senior, called. Have I said that at every suc- 
ceeding visit—and he came frequently—the 
squire seemed more and more fascinated by my 
graceful step-mother? This evening she was, 
perhaps more charming thar usual. The deep 
mourning became her fine figure and pale, 
classic face. Her whole manner was a little 
softened. 

Lilian sat down apart by the window, and 
gazed into the twilight—watching for Philip, 
I fancied. Before the lights were brought I 
stole out. 

Toward the village the road led through 3 
wood. The massive shadows of old oaks fell 
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upon the path. The deep gloom which gath- 
ered around me, as I entered it, had no terror 
for me. I walked on, and where the road 
opened upon the fields, I met Philip. He 
looked at me earnestly, as he took my hand. 

“You are pale, Margaret. Go back with 
me !” 

Going to see Lilian, I thought. As if he 
read my mind, he said: 

“I wanted to see you, pearance ” 

“& Me o” 

“Yes, you. Why not?” 

I was silent. 

“ Why not 2?” he repeated. 

“Ido not kaow why you should wish to see 
me,” 1 faltered. 

After a minute he said, * Margaret, do you 
remember the strawberry field, and the path 
through the woods to M—— ?” 

Did I not? We gathered berries for my 
mother there, and many a time he had come 
to meet me in the forest path, when I came 
home from the village. . 

“ And the meadow, and the haymow, and 
the bridge where you fell into the brook ?” 

6 Yes.” 

“And the evenings when we read ‘ Faust’ 
together ?” 

“T remember them.” - 

“You sigh, and yet those were happy times, 
were they not 7 

66 Yes.” 

“The happiest times you have ever 
known ?” 

I did not answer. 

“ How was it, Margaret? You were bright 
and sweet then. A little grave, quiet sobriety 
in your manner; but your smile was ready, 
and came from the heart, and when you 
laughed—” 

“We must hasten,” I interrupted; 
dew begins to fall.” 

“Stay, wait a little—it is cloudy—there is 
no dew. And why should you wish to go 
back when you are not missed ?” 

“Nobody misses the, no one cares for me!” 
I broke forth, passionately. . 

“Poor little Margaret! In those days of 
which I was speaking, she was not so utterly 
forlorn. Icared for her. But now, Marga- 
ret, you are different. You look as if under 
that whjte, impassive face were concealed I 
know not what depths of woe. Your tone is 
dreary. There is no color, nor warmth, nor 
sunshine abont you nor in you.” 

“Let me go, then,” I sobbed. “Why do 
you keep me here ?” 
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“Because I am resolved to bring you sun- 
shine and life.” 

“You cannot.” 

“T can.” 

“You cannot. I cannot change in a day. 
I am gloomy and dreary, and pale, and wan, 
as you say. How canIlhelpit? Noone can 
help it. How can you make me forget all 
these miserable years, all the loneliness, the 
despair of the past ?” 

“ By my love, Margaret!” 

‘A great tree near us shivered through all 
its boughs, and a shower of ripe leaves fell 
over us. I stooped and picked up a handful, 
and let them fall one by one between my 
fingers. 

“ Will not that make your life warm and 
golden ?” 

“ You mock me, Philip !” 

“ Margaret fi» 

He compelled me to look at him. 
not—I could not, I dared not—believe what I 
saw in his face. 

‘“‘ You are going to marry Lilfan.” 

“Tam not. Lilian!” 

He was almost angry. That cleared away 
the mists that had been blinding me. 

“Lilian! I will marry you, Margaret. I 
love you!” 

“You cannot love me. I am plain and 
awkward, and shy, and—” 

“Well, go on.” 

“ Lilian is beautiful {” 

“I do not care. Speak, Margaret, will you 
be mine—plainness, awkwardness, shyness, 
and all? Only one thing I cannot do 
without.” 

The cricket chirped in the October night. 
The moon dropped out of sight, and by-and- 
by the lights in the cottage. 

“JT am going in,” said Philip. 

“QO, no, not with me.” I was frightened. 

“Yes, with you,” he returned resolutely, 
and he went. 

The next day it was all known to my step- 
mother and Lilian. My step-mother acqui- 
esced gracefully. Lilian’s manner I could not 
understand. 

I will not linger to speak of the weeks that 
followed. When the winter snows came 
Philip was forced to leave Belvoir. There 
were compensations in life, as I found, for this 
brought me the weekly joy of a letter. The 
months flew fast. Meanwhile Philip’s father 
was our frequent visitor. It was strange that 
I never suspected the occasion of his visits. 

I said I could not understand Lilian’s man- 
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ner. Still less did I understand it now. The 
change disquieted me. One evening when I 
returned from the post-office I found my step- 
mother alone. 

“Ts Lilien ill?” I asked. 

6“ No.” 

“What is the matter with ‘her ?” 

“Why should you ask? Absorbed in your 
own happiness, how can another’s suffering 
touch you?” She spoke with apparent 
emotion. 

“You are cruel, mother; you know that 
what concerns Lilian does touch me.” 

“ How do I know it ?” 

“What do you mean?” 
impatiently. 

Some glimmering of her meaning had shone 
upon me from the first, but I had shut my 
eyes to it. 

“Tf you look on and see her die, am I to 
trust your professions of regard?” ~ 

“Die! Why do you talk of Lillan’s dying ?” 
I asked. 

“Margaret, you will kill me! Do you not 
see that Lilian is fading away? Have you 
not supplanted her? Did you not come be- 
tween her and Philip Belvoir? Did you not 
artfully work upon his sympathies until you 
had wrung from him a declaration ?” 

“ Mother!” I gasped. 

“ Did you not let him see that you pined for 
him, until from compassion, he—” 

“Stop, stop!” I interrupted, fiercely. 
“Philip loves me. It was not compassion.” 

A smile of pitying contempt crossed my 
step-mother’s face. 

“How dare you say such things?” I said, 
passionately. 

“Bceause they are true,” 
quietly. 

“Why do you say so? You afe unjust to 
me. You are so blinded by your love for Lil- 
ian that—” 

“TJ cannot see your attractions,” she said, 
sarcastically. 

“ Perhaps so, but what will you say if I tell 
you that I have the best authority for my 
opinion ?” 

“Don’t you think Philip’s own father un- 
derstands his son? ‘Ask him if he did not see 
the process by which he came to think him- 
self bound in honor to ask you to marry him. 
Ask him if Philip did not love Lilian first.” 

“ Impossible ! I groaned. 

“ Are you so demented as to persist in dis- 
believing me? Then ask Mr. Belvoir, I beg. 
' He pities Lilian; he appreciates the gentle- 


I demanded, 


she answered, 
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ness with which she sacrificed herself. Lilian 


is generous.” 

“TI understand you, but I will not give up 
Philip,” I said, doggedly. 

Are you surprised that I afterward allowed 
myself to believe that my step-mother had told 
me the truth, that I gave up my faith in Philip, 
and thought it was right to sacrifice him to 
the puerile sentiment which Lilian affected? 
I did it. How, Ido not know. I know I 
wrote to Philip, and refused to receive any 
answer. I went away from Belvoir. Before 
the summer was ended, I was informed that 
my step-mother was betrothed to Philip's 


father. Afterward 1 heard that Philip had 
come home.’ A long time—a dreadful, ago- 


nizing time—passed, for I said to myself, this 
will test it. If Philip does not marry Lilian, 
then I may believe he loved me, and in that 
knowledge I could live content, were I never 
to see him again. 

But by-and-by there came a letter for me, 
in which my step-mother said that she trusted 
my good sense had enabled me to overcome 
any little pique I might have felt at Philip’s 
preference of Lilian, and they hoped I would 
do them the favor to be present at the wed- 
ding, etc. 





A year passed. I was still separated from 
them. I had heard that Philip had taken his 


: wife to London, where she was much admired. 


It was added that she was fond of gay socie- 
ty, and indifferent to her husband. This did 
not move me. At length, came a message, 
begging me to come instantly to Belvoir. 
The news which accompanied this message 
shook even my apathy. Lilian had fied from 
her husband’s house ! 

I went at once to Belvoir. My step-mother 
was almost frantic. She implored me to help 
her save Lilian. She would follow them to 
the continent; she would move heaven and 
earth but she would rescue her. She talked 
incoherently; before the next day she was 
stricken with brain fever. 

When she rose from her illness she was 
what you now see her. It is ten years since 
then, and all that time she has sat in the arm- 
chair, knitting and singing softly to herself. 
And the marriage with Mr. Belvoir was not 
consummated. I doubt if it would have been 
if this misfortune had not befallen. 

A month since we came back to our cot 
tage. Strange that the first news that came 
to me should be that of Lilian’s death. 
Strange that Mr. Belvoir should be the bearer 
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of the intelligence. Death is terrible, always. 
What is it when you cannot ask about the de- 
tails which attended it, without humiliation 
and shame? 

Mr. Belvoir is much changed. He prayed 
me to forgive the share he had in what he 
called acrime. It had darkened four lives. 
It had brought imbecility upon one. Another 
had been driven into temptation, which she 
did not resist. Was not he to blame for Lil- 
ian’s fate? But Philip had forgiven him— 
Philip, who had suffered most. Would I for- 
give Philip, he asked. But I said: | 

“Will Philip forgive me ?” 





Philip has come. I read over these pages. 
I look at the path I had marked out for my- 
self; but it is all changed. It turns into 
pleasant places. It is again Oetober, and 
brightening down through the years, I see the 
Indian summer of my life. 





SLEEBPINESS IN GERMANY. 

People become stagnant at the age of thirty ; 
at forty they become pursy, and waddle like 
ducks; at fifty they become bald-headed and 
apoplectic, and carry their hats in their 
hands to keep their brains cool; at sixty aleg 
or an arm gives way, and has to be dragged 
along or nursed; at seventy they take to lit- 
te hand carriages, and get rolled about the 
public promenades by servants in livery; and 
‘ at eighty or ninety they peg out for want of 
breath, and help to make vegetables for new 
generations. All this time the sun rises and 
sets exactly once a day, for three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year; the town 
clocks toll the quarter-hours and hours; the 
police mount guard at the gates and salute 
the passing officers; soldiers hug and kiss the 
girls every evening in the by-ways and alleys; 
old burghers take their afternoon stroll around 
the glacis and drop in at their regular beer- 
house, where they sit for hours gossiping over 
the affairs of the city; children go to school 
and back again, with their satchels on their 
backs, and in the course of time go to busi- 
ness and gradually merge into old fogies like 
the rest of the good citizens—and so wags the 
world in Germany. So says J. Ross Browne. 





MUSIC. 


There is a charm, a power that sways the breast, 
Bids every ion revel or be still, 

Inspires with rage, or all our cares dissolves ; 
Can soothe distraction, and almost despair— 
That power is music.—ARMSTRONG. 


899 
THE GOOD OLD WINTERS. ~ 
In 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen 
over. In 763 not only the Black Sea, but the 
Straits of Dardanelles, were frozen over, the 
snow in some places rose fifty feet high. In 
822 the great rivers of Europe, the Danube, 
the Elbe, etc., were so hard frozen as to bear 
heavy wagous for a month. In 860 the Adri- 
atic was frozen. In 901 everything was frozen, 
the crops totally failed, and famine and pesti- 
lence closed the year. In 1067 most of the 
travellers in Germany were frozen to death 
on the roads. In 1134 the Po was frozen from 
Cremona to the sea; the wine sacks were 
burst, and the trees split by the action of the 
frost, with immense noise. In 1236 the Dan- 
ube was frozen to the bottom, and remained 
long in that state. In 1816 the crops wholly 
failed in Germany; wheat, which some years 
before sold in England at 6s. the quarter, rose 
to £2. In 1308 the crops failed in Scotland, 
and such a famine ensued that the poor were 
reduced to feed on grass, and many perished 
miserably in the fields. The successive win- 
ters of 1482-3-4 were uncommonly severe. In 
1368 the wine distributed to the soldiers was 
cut with hatchets. In 1683 it was excessively 
cold. Most of the hollies were killed. Coaches 
drove along the Thames, the ice of which was 
eleven inches thick. In 1809 occurred the 
cold winter: the frost penetrated the earth 
three yards into the ground. In 1716 booths 
were erected on the Thames. In 1744 and 
1745, the strongest ale in England, exposed to 
the air, was covered in less than fifteen min- 
utes with ice an eighth of an inch thick. In 
1809, and again in 1812 the winters were re- 
markably cold. In 1814 there was a fair on 
the frozen Thames.— Merchants’ Maguzine. 





HOTEL OHARGHES AT WASHINGTON. 

I went to Washington and put up at a lead- 
ing hotel, where, seeing the landlord, I ac- 
costed him with: 

“ How d’ye do, squire ?” 

“Fifty cents, sir,” was his reply. 

(yy Sir ?” 

“Half a dollar. We charge twenty-five 
cents for lookin’ at the landlord, and fifty for 
speakin’ to him. If you want supper, a boy 
will show you the dining-room for twenty-five 
cents. Your room being in the tenth story, it 


- will cost you a dollar to be shown up there.” 


“How much do you ax a man for breathin’ 
in this equinomikal tarvun ?” sed I. 
“Ten cents a breath,” was his reply. 
Artemus Ward. 
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LETTER WRITING. 

We have almost made up our mind that the 
ability to write a good letter is a gift of nature, 
and cannot be acquired. Schools may teach 
orthography, punctuation, syntax and proso- 
dy, but neither schools nor colleges, with all 
their drilling, can enable a student to write an 
easy, flowing, agreeable letter. There have 
been “Complete Letter Writers” published, 
but whoever trusts to them for communicat- 
ing with friend or foe, finds himself going 
lamentably astray—for circumstances alter 
cases. When the unlettered refer to one of 
these manuals, they generally copy bodily the 
forms they see before them, simply filling up 
the blanks left for the proper names. Still, an 
indifferent epistolary style may be amended 
by the study of good models, There are many 
such in the French language—of course it is 
needless to refer to the world-famed epistles 
of Madame de Sevigne. Lord Byron’s cor- 
pespondence is among the most easy and 
agreeable in English. Burns, on the contrary, 
wrote shockingly stiff and stilted letters. 
Horace Walpole’s letters are very agreeable, 
gossipping, fluent and well spiced. 

Many people succeed in letters who fail in 
almost every other species of composition. 
One does not naturally and inevitably write a 
good letter because he can write a good poem 
or a good essay. Illiterate or inexperienced 
correspondents have certain stereotyped forms 
with which they always open their communi- 
cations—‘ These fu lines come hopping to 
meet you in good health.” There is a certain 
sunny cheerfulness in the idea of the Terpsi- 
chorean alacrity with which these “fu lines” 
perform their part. There are certain letters 
that it is impossible to find fault with, no mat- 
ter how cramped and crabbed the penmanship 
may be, or how curt the document. For in- 
stance—*“ Please find enclosed a draft for 
$5000 payable to your order.” The most cap- 
tious critic in the world could hardly have 
the heart to criticise this. We find some cap- 
ital hints on letter writing in the works of St. 
Gregory. 

“If you have many things to say,” says he, 
“you will do wrong to confine yourself to too 
narrow a space. Ifa word will express your 
thought, spare me tedious details, not very 
agreeable. You should measure the length 
or brevity of a letter by its subject. It is not 
enough to be precise, you must be clear in 
all things; a letter is not a sign; it would be 
better to be somewhat gossipping than to be 
obscure in aiming at brevity. In a word,a 
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letter written with a suitable clearness, a well 
written letter, is that, which, understood by 
the ignorant as well as by the cultivated man, 
pleases both equally. 

A third quality in letter writing is grace; 
without it, a letter is dry, sad, monotonous; 
with it, on the contrary, the style is lively and 
flows pleasantly and currently. Piquant max- 
ims, proverbs applicably quoted, rallying 
pauses, ingenious sallies—a letter admits eve 
rything which can excite the mind, but still 
without affectation. Purple is only admitted 
as a trimming; and a letter only allows of an 
unexaggerated elegance. The figurative style 
is only admissible on this conéition—that it 
shows iteglf rarely and modestly. We will 
leave to rhetoricians, apostrophes, antitheses 
and members of phrases symmetrically ar- 
ranged; or, if sometimes we borrow the ap- 
parel from them, let it always be in sport. | 
cannot better conclude than in the following 
trait of apologue: Once upon atime, when 
the birds were disputing for the throne, and 
each eagerly adorning himself, the eagle judg- 
ed that his finest adornment was to be with- 
out any. (Beauty when unadorned, adored 
the most.) The finest letter, in my opinion, 
is that which derives all its ornament from 
the simple, easy and natural manner in which 
it is written. Such, I think, are the qualities 
of the epistolary style. What I may have 
omitted, will be suggested to you by your 
own reflections.” 

The above is not only a sound treatise on 
letter writing, but a happy example of its beat 
style. 

—_—_—_—————_ t+-aceo2-————__—_——— 

PovVERTY.—Bulwer says that poverty is 
only an idea, in nine cases out of ten. Some 
men with ten thousand dollars a year suffer 
more for want of means than others with three 
hundred. The reason is, the richer man has 
artificial wants; his income is ten thousand, 
and by habit he spends twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand, and he suffers enough from being dunged 
for unpaid debts to kill a sensitive man. A 
man who earns a dollar a day and does not 
run in debt, is the happiest of the two. Very 
few people who have never been rich will be- 
liews this, but it is as true as God’s word 
There are people, of course, who are wealthy, 
and enjoy their wealth, but there are thor 
sands upon thousands with princely incomes 
who never know a moment’s peace, because 
they live above their means; there is really 
more happiness in the world among working 
people than among those who are called rich. 
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[oprerNAL.] 
LONGINGS. 


BY G. W. CROWELL. 


The past is but a dreqh, 
Or like a dream to me; 


For shadows slowly drift, - 
Like mists from off the sea. 


Between the dim unseen, 
Where hope allied with fears, 

Looked ferward from the past, 
Into the golden years, 


I saw within the flush, 
Where darkness stood with ligh 
In fancies paradise, 
A vision of delight. 


Receding ever still, 
The phantom onward flies, 
Behind the weary past, 
Before the golden prize. 


The colers of my life 

Are changing from their day; 
The rosy flush of dawn 

Is melting iato gray. 


The silent hours of eve 
Are mingling with its light; 
Before, a fading glow, 
Behind, the solemn night. 


Yet from this fevered dream 
The struggling soul shall rise; 

And reach its longed-for goal, 
Its home in paradise. 





[ORIGINAL] 


HR. RANDOLPH, 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





“WaAaNTED.—A seamstress, by a lady resid- 
ing fifteen miles from the city, in the village 
of Woodvale. Testimonials of good moral 
character will be required. Address for the 


next ten days 
” «Ms. RM. EASTMAN, 


& Box 1002, Woodvale.” 


Iw utter despair I had taken up the sheet 
containing this advertisement, listlessly cast- 
ing my eyes over it, because I was thinking 
so deeply that I knew not what I did. It was 
singular that I read it at all, for the type swam 
together, and the letters were so blurred, that 
it was with difficulty that I managed to deci- 
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pher it. Perhaps it was this very illegibility 
that first drew my attention. 

I was glad that Lhad seen it, for it gave 
me something new on which to ponder. I 
could wonder if I should get the place, pro- 
vided I applied for it; and acting on an im- 
pulse, for which I cannot account, I instantly 
sat down and offered my services to Mrs. 
Eastman. I despatched the letter to the 
post-office, and the sense of utter desolation 
in my heart was relieved. I had a smail in- 
terest to watch—something to wait for, even' 
if it brought me only disappointment. 

Motherless from my early infancy—and re- 
cently made fatherlees by a fearful railway 
accident, which had torn my only relative 
from my side, and left me to live on alone—I 
had just come to the knowledge that of my 
father’s handsome property not a single penny 
justly belonged to me! Always of a yielding 
disposition, my father had largely endersed 
the notes of dishonest friends, and the whole 
of his possessions would barely cover the 
amount of indebtedness. 

I had no inclination to battle with the law | 
—I gave up all, everything, even to the plate 
and household furniture; and now, homeless 
and destitute, J found myself the inmate of an 
humble boarding-house, with a bleak, dreary 
future stretching out before me, in which I 
was to earn my bread by the toil of my hands. 
It was the old, old story. Hundreds—ay, thou- 
sands—have lived just such lives before me— 
loveless, alone, without sympathy or friends; 
and I like to think that ere this they have 
found their recompense in heaven. 

Once I had had faith in life; once I had 
been weak enough to believe in love. Behold 
how changed! Six months previous I should 
have scorned the one who had told me that 
my loss of fortune would have mattered to 
Philip Harstein. In my trusting confidence, 
I would have staked my soul on his loyalty; 
and I should have lost! 

For two years we had been engaged. A 
thousand times had he assured me that no 
changes could influence his love—the one he 
once loved he loved forever. I wonder how. 
any one can live with a heart so full of deceit. 
When I most trusted him—when, after the 
death of my father, I found myself desolate, I 
looked for Philip to come to me; I longed for 
the strong, sweet protection of his presence, 
but he sent me a note instead. : 

The scathing words of that sheet are burned 
into my memory. I read it through twice, 
and laid it in the flames, where watching it 
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fall to dead gray ashes, I registered a vow to 
put Philip Harstein out of my life henceforth 
and forever. The vow was kept. Because I 
had dost my fortune, and with it social posi- 
tion, he deemed it imprudent for us longer to 
consider ourselves bound to each other; he 
gave me back my freedom, and remained very 
respectfully my friend. That letter destroyed 
my faith in humanity, and seared my affec- 
tions to new loves; but I thank God for it, 
nevertheless. Doubtless it saved my life from 
utter shipwreck, for now that the scales have 
fallen from my eyes, I know that the devotion 
of one like Philip Harstein would never have 
satisfied the requirements of my being. 
‘te * a * ® * 

Well, in a few days, I received a letter from 
Mrs. Eastman, of Woodvale. She was satis- 
fied with the references I had given. My fath- 
er’s name was sufficient—she had known Mr. 
Albans well; and I would do her a favor by 
coming out to Woodvale as soon as possible ; 
her need of a seamstress was pressing. 

The next day at sunset I dismissed the 
hackman at the door of Eastman Hall, and a 


moment later was shown into the presence of 


my employer: Mrs. Eastman was a fair, 
haughty-looking woman, of elegant manners, 
and very few words. Her eldest daughter, 
Marion, was about to be married, she said, 
and it was to assist at her bridal outfit that a 
seamstress was required. She had a compe- 
tent artiste to oversee everything. I would 
Galy be expected to obey this person’s orders. 
And with a stately courtesy, she committed 
me to the care of the housekgeper, who show- 
ed me to my room, and sent up my tea. 

Eastmdn Hall, so far as I could judge from 
the hasty view I had obtained on my. arrival, 
was a large mansion, pleasantly situated, and 
heavily shaded with magnificent elm trees. 
Wealth and taste had added much to the nat- 
ural points of attraction, and within doors 
luxury abounded. 

The ensuing morning I entered on my new 
life. It was by no means an easy one. Rear- 
ed, as I had been, in affluence, with my light- 
est wish anticipated by attached servants, it 
was not a facile task to submit quietly to the 
caprices of Marion Eastman, the bride elect. 
Fastidious and exacting, thoughtless, but not 
heartless, Miss Eastman was a severe task- 
mistress; and her beautiful sister Helena had 
such a way of patronizing me, that I found it 
exceedingly difficult to keep back the sharp 
words that would rise to my lips. 

There was a great deal of company at the 
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house; fat mamas, to advise with Mrs. East- 
man over housekeeping details; gay young 
girls, to inspect the trowsseau ; and perfuined 
young gentlemen, to flirt with Helena, and 
envy Mr. St. Urban his “divine Marion.” 

With none of t@ese had I anything in-com- 
mon. The old ladies patronized me; the 
young ladies indulged in covert giggles, and 
wondered if my hair curled ‘naturally; and 
the young gentlemen surveyed me through 
their eye-glasses, with all the nonchalance 
one would employ in looking at a dancing 
bear, or a performing horse in the circus. 

One topic of conversation was never ex- 
hausted by the young lady visitors of the 
Misses Eastman; and that topic was Mr. Ran- 
dolph. I had heard his name so continually 
dinged in my ears, that I fairly despised the 
owner of it, without ever having seen him. 
Mr. Randolph was the lion of the neighbor- 
hood; the greatest “catch ” in the country, ac- 
cording to everybody’s asseveration. Wealthy, 
handsome, talented, unapproachable, but so 
fascinating, when he chose to be, said Helena; 
and all the other girls nodded acquiestence, 
and added some adjective of quality to the 
endless list of the man’s perfections. Sucha 
splendid house as he had, and such a garden; 
and such horses; and such gloves, imported 
from Paris expressly for his use! 

All Woodvale was in raptures over Mr. 
Randolph, and I at once set him down in my 
own mind as an unmitigated coxcomb, and 
sincerely hoped he would not intrude himself 
and his immaculate gloves into the work- 
room, as 80 many gentlemen visiting did. 

One morning, Mr. St. Urban, with the free- 
and-easy privileges of-a fiance, brought in a 
gentleman whom I had never before seen, to 
pronounce judgment on a set of pearls he had 
just purchased for the bride. They came into 
the room where I was sewing, as being at that 
time the quietest in the house, and continued 
their conversation without regarding my 
presence. There was something in the ap- 
pearance of this stranger which attracted my 
attention at once. Singularly handsome of 
face, tall, and rather strongly built, with a 
voice of rare depth and fineness, and manners 
elegant, without being finical, I had never 
seen one who so strangely interested me. 

- Directly, Helena burst into the room; but 
at sight of the guest, she stopped in the gay 
air she was humming, blushed, simpered, and 
exclaimed, “Why, Mr. Randolph, what.a sur- 
prise!” Heturned toward her, paid her some 
exquisite cempliment, and together they left 
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the room. Five minutes afterwards I saw 
them drive down the road in a chaise. 

In spite of all my efforts to banish it, the 
face of Mr. Randolph haunted my thoughts 
continually. Asleep, he was present; awake, 
I found my mind wandering from blonde lace 
and linen ruffies to the calm dark eyes of the 
owner of Glenmore. Angry with myself at 
the perversity of my thoughts, I applied my- 
self still more rigorously to my work, and 
Saturday afternoon found me totally unable 
to hold the needle, blinded and racked ane 
raging headache. 

Toward nigh: I threw on a shawl, and went 
out for a wallt; the cool, soft air somewhat 
revived me, and glad of the freedom, I ram- 
bled on and on until having passed a long 
stretch of meadow, I stood on the shore of a 
beautiful little lake, fringed with sjlver-leaved 
willows. Across the water on the opposite 
side, boldly defined against the hemlock- 
crowned hill which rose behind it, was a large 
and picturesque mansion, built of dark gray 
stone, and half covered in a luxuriant growth 
of elimbing reees, now in full bloom. How 
pleasantly inviting looked the broad piazza, 
with ite fretted columns twined about with 
the trumpet flower, and the open hall door, 
through which the golden sunset streamed 
on the crimson matting which covered the 
broad staircase! A garden, filled with the 
. choicest plants and flowers, sloped down to 
the water's edge, and I could catch, like aerial 
music, the drowsy murmur of the fountain as 
it dripped into the marble basin. I spoke my 
thoughts aloud : 

“What a beautiful place !—the owntr must 
be very happy.” 

“Why do you think so?” said a not unfa- 
miliar voice at my side, and turning, I saw 
Mr. Randolph. 

“ Because everything 16 peace inspiring ; the 
heart is made happy, and the soul is exalted, 
by the contemplation of beautiful objects!” 

“1 think so,” he remarked, quietly, without 
taking his eyes from my face. 

A thought struck me; from what I had 
heard, this must be G-lenmore, Mr. Randolph’s 
residence. I made assurance sure by asking 
him : ; 

“That is your home, is it not?” 

“It is. Mine,and that of my parents before 
me.” $ : 

“They are dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

An inexpressible sadness fell over his face, 
end over mine also. In one respect this great 
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man and the poor seamstress were alike. I 
turned to go. 

“Stay a moment-—you are Mise Albans oF 

“You are right. Good “evening; Mr. Ran- 
dolph.” 

“ Good evening, Miss Albans.” | 

This was the beginning of our acquaintance, 
if the “good morning” with which Mr. Ran- 
dolph afterwards invariably greeted me, could 
be called an acquaintance. I saw him almost 
daily; he was, or gossip said, deeply smitten 
with Helena, and certainly he paid her the 
most devoted attentions. Why should this 
send a thrill of pain through my bosom? 
What was it to me, if Mr. Randolph wooed 
the proud beauty of Eastman House? Why 
need it give me a passing emotion of joy, sor- 


row, or idle curiosity? At that time I did 


not dare to look into my own heart. I feared 
what I might see there, and turned resolutely 
from the inspection. 

Time passed rapidly. It was the night pre- 
ceding the morning set apart for Marion’s 
bridal. The whole house was alive with com- 
pany. Mrs. Eastman was giving a bull in 
honor of the expected event. The music 
made me dizzy; it penetrated up even to my 
solitary chamber, and unable longer to sit 
quietly and listen to the merriment, I stole 
down the back staircase, and escaped to the 
garden. At the foot of the long wall there 
was a grape arbor. I was about entering its 
shelter, when the sound of voices within ar- 
rested me; the first was that of a man, raised 
in bitterest expostulatiom 

“Once more, Catherine, I beseech you.” 

“Enough! I will never willingly look upon 
your face again!’ The reply was made ina 
woman’s voice, deep, determined, and relent- 
less as fate. 

“Then die!” cried the other; “ ‘for, by the 
heavens above me,‘none other shall you smile 
upon !” 

There was the sound of a dull blow—a 
smothered scream. I caught a glimpse of the 
dark figure of a man bounding over the gar 
den fence; then I sprung forward to the door 
of the arbor, which I reached just in advanee 
of a gentleman, who, addressing me by name, 
discovered the voice of Mr Randolph. 

The beams of a full moon streamed into the 
arbor, and revealed with almost noonday dis- 
tinctness the pale, blood-stained face of the 
woman, lying there so still and deathilike. 
Mr. Randolph gathered her cold figure up in 
his arms, while his lips sought hers in a kiss 
of agqny. 1 was paralyzed by the scene, an” 
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did not think to goaway. A few moments he 
held her thus, moaning over her as a mother 
might over her dead child; then a joyfal cry 
broke from him: 

“Thank God, she lives !” : 

I stepped forward and offered my assistance; 
he looked at ne a moment as if in doubt, then 
he said: 

‘“‘Miss Albans, if you assist me, you must go 
with me and this lady to Glenmore; and after- 
wards you must spend the greater part of the 
night alone with her, knowing that she may 
perhaps die at any moment. Have you the 
courage ?” 

“Try me and see.” 

“Your voice is steady. Very well; follow 
me.” 

He lifted the still unconscious form, and 
strode rapidly off across the fields in the direc- 
tion of Glenmore. Not a word passed between 
us on the way, and when we reached the 
house, my companion admitted himself with a 
latch-key. He bore the lady up to a chamber 
on the second floor, and placing her on the 
bed, lighted the chandelier; then he turned to 
me: 

“ Here on this table you will find everything 
necessary to restore this lady to conscieusness. 
Be swift and silent, and do not let her talk to 
you. Iam going fora physician, and as there 
is no medicine man whom I can trust this side 
of Bordentown, I shall not probably return 
before daybreak. Have faith and courage.” 

He went out, shut the door, and locked it 
behind him. For a moment I was bewildered 
by the strangeness of the position in which I 
found myself. But the next I set myself 
about applying restoratives to the unconscious 
lady, and after a time I knew that my efforts 
were not in vain. She shuddered, put her 
hand to the still bleeding wound in her shoul- 
der, and opened her largé brown eyes full of 
affright. 

“‘ Has he escaped ?” she cried, breathlessly. 

“You must not talk,” I said, gently. “Mr. 
Randdlph said so.” 

“But the—the man who wounded me—tell 
me that; has he escaped ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Very well. I will be quiet, if you wish.” 

For full two hours she lay there still as 
death, yet not asleep; for her sad, beautiful 


eyes were open, and her lips parted in eager 


expectation. 


At the end of that time Mr. Randolph re- | 


turned; he ushered in a stranger, evidently 
*he physician, led me from the room to an ad- 
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joining chamber, where bidding me waft for 
him, he left me alone. It was not long before 
he came back, and said that I was at liberty 
to return to Eastman House.” 

He drove me thither in his phaecton, and on 
the way told me the sad, brief tragedy of the 
wounded lady’s life. Catherine was his only 
sister; early wedded to a man of fascinating 
exterior but corrupt principles, her married 
life had been wretched, and two years before 
she had fied from her husband’s house—fied 
from very fear of being murdered—to the pro- 
‘tection of her brother. The family were 
proud, and people generally were given to 


understand that Catherine was a widow. 


Within a few months the profligate husband 
had haunted Glenmore, and by threats, ex- 
torted large sums of money from his wife’s 
brother. For this purpose he had last night 
‘visited Mr. Randolph, and on being repulsed, 
had followed the brother and sister tothe hall, 
vowing to declare himself the husband of the 
beautiful Widow Harley, unless his demands 
were complied with. His wife had continued 
firm, and in a fit of jealous rage, pretending to 
believe her attached to some one of her nu- 
merous admirers, he had attempted to take 
her life. 

Catherine, Mr. Randolph said, valued her 
name higher than her life, and would not con- 
sent to a divorce; neither would she allow a 
word breathed against the fatr fame of her 
husbarfd. He had escaped, and no attempt 
would be made to bring him to justice. 

Mr. Randolph left me at the foot of the gar- 
den, and from that time I saw no more of him. 
The wedding passed off with eclat, but Helena 
was sulky, for the chief attraction of the com- 
pany was absent, and none could account for 
it. By-and-by it was currently reported that 
he had gone te Europe with his sister, whose 
health was poor, and after a nine days’ won- 
der, the matter ended. 

Toward the middle of February Mrs. East- 
man informed me that my services were no 
longer needed ; she paid me my dues, gave me 
a good recommendation, and saw me set ferth 
in the stage-coach for Bristol, where she 
thought a friend of hers might like to employ 
me. It was near night of a cold, raw winter's 
day, and unuttarably gloomy and oppressed 
in spirits, I took my seat in the comfortless 
vehicle. Again wasI cast on the world alone! 

I was the only passenger, and drawing my 
shaw] around me, I sank into a corner of the 
coach, and wept silently—wept because I was 
80 utterly lonesome and desolate. The stage 
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stopped at a roadside tavern; there was a 
flashing of lights, the door was unfastened, 
some one sprang in and closed it after him. 

“Are you here, Edith Albans?” said the 
voice of Mr. Randolpb. 

I could not answer clearly for the choking 
tears, which were net yet dry. He sat down 
beside me, and drew my head to his bosom; 
and when I would have gone away from him, 
he only held me closer. 

“Be quiet, Edith,” he said, tenderly, “and 
tell me where you were going.” 

“To Bristol, for work.” 

“ No, you are not going to Bristol; you are 
going home to Glenmore with me. Edith, I 
love you, and when I knew that you were 
leaving Woodvale, I set out after you. Am I 
to be blamed? Answer me, Edith.” 

Heaven only knows the rest and peace he 
gave me. No longer alone, but the beloved of 
him I had so long secretly worshipped ! 

There is no need of prolonging the story. 
We rode to Bristol that night, and in the gray 
of morning, at the house of the clergyman of 
the village, we were united in marriage. My 
home is at Glenmore now, and Mrs. Eastman, 
my former patroness, does not disdain to leave 
her card at my dvuor. Catherine Harley is 
now a widow in reality; her guilty husband 
met his death the last summer in a New York 
gaming hell, and she is free. And I, reader, 
I have. mever regretted answering an adver- 
tisement. 7 





VOICES OF ANIMALS. 

There is a chapter in the natural history of 
animals hardly touched upon as yet, and that 
will be especially interesting with reference 
to families. The voices of animals have a 
family character not to be mistaken: All the 
eanidswe bark and howl. The fox, the wolf, 
the dog have the same kind of utterance, 
though on a somewhat different pitch. Alli the 
bears growl, from the white bear of the Arctic 
snows to the small black bear of the Andes. 
All the cats miau, from our quiet fireside 
companions to the lions and tigers and pan- 
thers of the forest and jungle. This last may 
seem a strange assertion; but to any one who 
has listened critically to their sounds and an- 
alyzed their voices, the roar of the lion is but 
a gigantic miau, bearing about the same pro- 
portion to that of a cat as its stately and majes- 
tic form does to the smaller, softer, and more 
peaceful aspect of the cat. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in their size, who can look 
at the lion, whether in his more sleepy mood, 
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as he lies curled up in the corner of his cage, 
or in his fiercer moments of hunger or of rage, 
without being reminded of acat? And this is 
not merely the resemblance of one carnivorous 
animal to another; for no one was ever re- 
minded of a dog ora wolf by alion. All the 
horses and donkeys neigh; for the bray of the 
donkey is only a harsher neigh; pitched on a 
different key, it is true, but a sound of the same 
character, as the donkey himself is but a 
clumsy and dwarfish horse. All the cows low, 
from the buffalo roaming the prairie, the musk- 
ox of the Arctic ice-fields, or the jack of Asia, 
to the cattle feeding in our pastures. Among 
the birds this similarity of voice in families is 
still mere marked. We need only recall the 
harsh and noisy parrots, so similar in their 
peculiar utterance. Or take, as an example, 
the web-footed family. Do not all the geese 
and the innumerable hosts of ducks quack? 
Does not every member of the crow family 
caw, whether it be the jackdaw, the jay, the 
magpie, the rook, in some green rookery of the 
old world, or the crow of our woods, with its 
long, melancholy caw, that seems to make the 
silence and solitude deeper. Compare all the. 
sweet warblers of the songster family—the 
nightingales, the thrushes, the mocking-birds, 
the robins—they differ in the greater or less 
perfection of the note, but the same kind of 
voice runs through the whole group.— 


Agassiz. 
——_—_—_¢-.eoe_ > 


A FAST PRINOE. 

Prince Paul Demidoff is a wild young man, 
well known about town in Paris for bis in- 
trigues, duels and extravagance. He is now 
in possession not only of the enormous for- 
tune of the Demidoff family, but also, besides 
other gems of price, of the celebrated diamond 
known as the “Sancy,” of historical repute, 
and estimated at 2,000,000 francs. Recently 
he appeared at the Count de Persigny’s and 
Count Walewski’s fancy balls with this match- 
less stone fastened in front of a velvet cap. 
The sensation produced when the “Sancy” 
was discovered to have dropped from its con- 
spicuous position, until it was again fortunate- 
ly found under an arm chair, may be easier 
conceived than described, says a Londonletter. 


——— Oe 

There isa set of harmless liars, frequently to 
be met with in company, who deal much in the 
marvellous. Their usual intention is to please 
and entertain; but as men are most delighted 
with what they conceive to be the truth, 
these people mistake the means of pleasing, 
and incur universal blame.—Hume. 
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{orrarnaAL.] 
**REST, PILGRIM, REST.’’ 





BY J. H. B. 





Man is a pilgrim here, 
Journeying with sight and tear, 
To a far land; 
Heaven is the holy shrine, 
Where he his toils resign, 
At God’s command! 


Rest for the sick and worn, 
Rest for the heart forlorn, 
From this low earth; 
The spirit in my breast 
Longeth to taste of rest, 
In a new birth. 


The hour will shortly come, 
When thon wilt reach thy home, 
To sigh no more; 
Then mingle with the sod, 
The senseless valley-clod, 
Thy sufferings o'er. 


Rest with the leaf and flower, 

Till God’s appointed hour 
Bids thee “come forth,’ 

Fresh from thy sleep of rest, 

With light upon thy breast, 
To a new birth. 

How still the dead man’s night! 

How weak the arm of might! 
Beauty how frail; 

Death stills the wildest grief, 

Here anguish finds relief; 
The rudest gale 

That ever swept life’s sea 

Shall beat unflt by thee, 
In that calm hour! 

Poor inmate of my breast, 

Choose thee a place of rest, 
Safe in God’s power. 


And be it Jone and wild, 

Where the rough hills are piled, 
And Nature dwells, 

In all her majesty, 

Beneath the arching sky, 
Among the dells. 

There let the flowers of spring 

Yield me their offering, 
With dewdrops bright; 

The rose and violet 

Round my cold couch be set, 
With eyes of light. 


. Sleep for the weary one— 


When time's hard toils are done, 
The hour how blest! 

When this encumbering clay 

Shall hear the angel say, 


‘Rest, pilgrim, rest !’’ 


[orreraL.] 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 





WuHat was he to do with it? That was 
the question. And a very serious question it 
was, too, if Mr. Donald Grey’s knitted brows 
and inexplicably puzzled air was any index of 
the state of his mind. Why, indeed, should 
he not be puzzled? Who in the world would 
ever have thought of bequeathing such a leg- 
acy to a sedate bachelor of thirty-five? 
There it lay before him—two round, white 
cheeks, soft and smooth as the sunny aide of 
an apricot, two violet eyes shaded by the 
darkest and longest of silken fringes, and the 
tiniest pair of pink fists that were ever shaken 
in any mama’s face; these, and the remaining 
details that went to make up the very sweet- 
est little— Well, comparisons are odious, 
and I wont intimate, dear reader, that your 
own precious pet isn’t quite its equal. « Bat, 
really, it was a very sweet baby. Even, Do- 
nald Grey, bachelor as he was, was not 
wholly unappreciative. He teaned forward— 
the rising lawyer—and actually kissed the 
routtd, white cheek. 

I tell you this in the strictest confidence. 
Entre nous, we know that the most stately 
and reserved of mortals, if carefully watched, 
may sometimes be caught sinning in a similar 
way. And Donald Grey was not stately and 
reserved. Far from it. He had a most ge- 
nial, lovable nature, had hosts of warm friends, 
was everywhere popular, and, moreover, had 
been engaged three years, and was expecting 
to be married when autumn came again. 

Surely, then, he was a happy man. Per 
haps so, yet as he pressed his lips again and 
again upon that baby cheek, there came grad- 
ually into his face a look of unutterable sad- 
ness, and lifting the child in his arms, and 
holding it with a passionate embrace, he 
walked rapidly to and fro across the floor. In 
a few minutes the emotion, whatever was its 
cause, had subsided and left him quiet and 
pale. 

“I shall have to advertise,” he said, at last, 
putting down the child, and looking at {t with 
an expression of grave concern. “Some one 
can be found to take care of the motheriess 
thing—some good country woman, who' will 
give her plenty of new milk, and educate her 
into a sensible girl.” - : 

That was the way he decided what te do 
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with it, and, being a man accustomed to act 
promptly, he went straight to his office and 
wrote an advertisement for to-morrow’s 
Journal. In the meantime a. dozen cunous 
friends were asking how Doneld Grey came 
by this singular legacy. To answer the ques- 
tion properly will require a little prefatory 
explanation. 

Donald Grey was, as I have intimated, 2 
rising lawyer. He was also what too many 
are not—a man of strict integrity, of a large- 
hearted benevolence, and of a singular trans- 
parency and simplicity of character. Some 
of his friends regretted that he had not more 
of the wisdom of the serpent, and prophesied 
that he would not succeed; but as, after seven 
years’ practice, he was now rapidly winning 
his way to competence and fame, they finally 
admitted that to an honest man good sense 
may be as useful as craft. 

Mr. Grey was a self-made man, consequently 
he began his professional career later in life 
than most of his early companions. This was 
the way it happened that falling in one day, to 
his great surprise, with an old schoolmate, he 
found him the head of a household. Like 
many another young nian, he had weighed 
himself with the cares of. a boyish marriage, 
and had never been able to do more than keep 
upon the surface. Financial embarrassment 
during the winter following that in which Do- 
nald renewed his acquaintance, carried him 
quite under, and, weakened and depressed, his 
vital energies were no mateh for a low, nerv- 
ous fever which soon attacked him, and the 
rough winds of March blew over the desolate 
grave of the young husband. 

In all this trouble Donaid Grey had been 
his friend. With a great pity in his heart he 
had watched the young widow through the 
terrible trials which followed her husband’s 
death, and, frail as he knew her to be, he 
could not understand how it was possible for 
her to retain her hold upon life. The slight 
thread could not always endure; it broke sud- 
denly, at last, and when Donald. Grey had 
_ seen her laid to rest under the June grass, he 
went back to his legacy, and considered what 
to do with it. Ifthe child had been six years 
old, it would have been practicable, but a six 
months old baby! 

I have told you that Mr. Grey was engaged, 
and doubtless you have said—you to whom 
children are treasures—why not place it at 
once in the care of his lady-love? I must 
own that this course did occur to him, but 
only to be instantly set aside as impossible. 
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Impossible, indeed, Miss Ella Sydney would 
have said if any one had suggested such a 
thing to her. She had her own routine of 
pleasure and work. She was going out of 
town thissummer. Their house was to be full 
of company. And, moreover, she was getting 
ready to be married. So you see it was 
clearly impossible that she should take the 
baby. Indeed, I doubt if it ever occurred to 
her. She thought it was a very pretty, gen- 
erous thing of Donald, a really chivalrous act, 
“like the Chevalier Bayard,” suggested a 
friend. “Who? O, yes, quite!” and Miss 
Ella, finding it was something to be admired, 
gtew really quite proud of Donald Grey. 

What kind of a girl was Ella Sydney? It 
would be easier to tell you what she was not. 
She was not gifted; she had not genius; she 
was in no wise remarkable. She had not that 
nameless charm which some women possess, 
who have what is called a great deal of char- 
acter, which, by the way, is only one manifes- 
tation of intellect. 

Elia was pretty, sang and played well, liked 
some kinds of reading in a small degree, had 
easy, well-bred manners, and had her own 
charm, as most young girls have. She had, 
also, her petty sins, her little daily selfishness, 
as well as veins of generosity and high- 
mindedness. Donald Grey met her at a small 
party where Elia was a bit ofa belle. After- 
ward chance threw her in his way, and finally 
he fell in love with her. 

Don’t ask me why he did it? How do I 
know? I wish I did. Don’t I see every day 
fiien falling in love with commonplace wo- 
men, women who lead hum-drum lives, who 
never have a flash of inspiration, who, com- 
pared with the men who loved them, are as 
pigmies to Apollo; women who have not even 
beauty. And these men are the best of the 
race; men whom the noblest woman alive— 
and there are few things nobler or sweeter 
when you have lifted the veil of reticence with 
which a delicate womanhood always shrouds 
itself—would be preud to worship. 

I say I wish I knew why these things are 
so, because it would explain to me a psycho- 
logical marvel which has puzzled me nota 
little. 

Of course everybody wondered when Do- 
nald Grey’s engagement was announced, but 
in process of time the wonder died away, and 
now, as I have said, they were to be married 
inthe autumn. Miss Sydney’s friends thought 
she had made an excellent match, and to say 
the truth, Miss Ella thought so too, and was 
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by no meauis indifferent to the worldly posi- 
tion which her union with Donald Grey. would 
give her. 

And now, leaving Miss Sydney to prepare 

her trousseau in quiet, we must make the ac- 
quaintance of the other personages with whom 
the destiny of our friends is so closely inter- 
woven. Itisacurious thing to know that, 
fifty miles away, or perhaps in the next street, 
lives the person who is to influence and shape 
your life more than any other has done or will 
do, and yet at the present moment you are ut- 
ter strangers. 
_ Esther Wilmot, living in one of those quiet 
villages of New England, where a Sabbath si- 
lence reigns all through the long, sweet sum- 
mer days, knew scarcely a soul in the great 
city only an hour’s ride distant. Nothing was 
further from her mind that sunny morning, 
when she put on her hat and gray cape to go 
up to the village store for some trifling, ne- 
cessary article. She stood still a moment 
after drawing on her gloves, and while she did 
so, an invalid lady, sitting in a huge chintz- 
covered chair, said: 

“ Don’t be gone long, Esther.” 

The tone was a little querulous, but Esther 
replied cheerfully : 

““7’ll come back as soon as I can, mother.” 

It was just the voice that would have ended 
the sentence in a word of endearment; but 
Esther had been brought up in an undemon- 
strative way, and it would not have been nat- 
ural for her to have said anything caressing 
to her mother; but she shut the blinds that 
the sun might not shine too warmly upon.the 
invalid’s face, and carefully put a shawl over 
her shoulders. Then she tripped out of ‘the 
house, and down the walk into the street with 
the quick, springing tread of youth. But she 
walked more slowly presently, as she fell to 
thinking upon a subject that was often in her 
mind of late. 

It was a very homely theme. It was not 
the thought of any lover; it was no dream 
of romance that filled hermind. It was the 
practical question that exercises the faculties 
of most people who have reached maturity, 
and sometimes, I regret to say, weighs down 
and perplexes the young who should be care- 
free. It was simply how to eke out a scanty 
income, so that one could have a few more of 
the comforts of life, and here and there a lux- 
ury. Esther was bred to economy—she knew 
well how to make one dollar do the work of 
two—she was an adept at the art of making 
“auld things look amaist as weel’s the new.” 
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But even Esther was certain that two persons 
could not live on a hundred and fifty dollars a 
year, even with the house rent and garden 
thrown in. And still worse, how was the doc- 
tor’s bill incurred last winter to be met? 
Esther Wilmot was a clergyman’s daughter. 
Her father had died five years before, leaviag 
a holy name and a property consisting moetly 
of theological works and manuscript sermons, 
a wealth which seemed to have no appreciable 
value in the market. 

A few kind friends had subscribed to pur 
chase the little cottage in which the family 
had resided, but for the rest the widow and 
her daughter were thrown upon their own re- 
sources. They did very well at first, for 
Esther taught the village school; but by-and- 
by Mrs. Wilmot fell ill, and now for two years 
Esther had found her hands and her wits both 
overtasked by the thousand petty cares of 
housekeeping. Add to the little daily trials 
of her life the pressing want of money, and It 
is no wonder that Esther’s step grew slow aad 
heavy. She made her purchase at the store, 
and returned home, mechanically turning over 
the paper parcel in her hand. The roll of 
muslin she had bought was wrapped up ins 
fragment ef newspaper. Very soon some of 
the printed words caught her eye—her face 
grew bright—involuntarily she quickened her 
pace, and, arriving at the cottage, hastened in 
and surprised her mother by a quick exclam- 
ation of pleasure. 

“An advertisement, mother! A home 
wanted for a little child. See, it will jast 
suit us! ‘A liberal remuneration!’ Only 
think what a help it will be! I'll write 
immediately.” 

“Dm afraid we can never have the trouble 
of it,’ said the invalid, discouragingly, after 
reading the advertisement deliberately. “A 
cross, crying child will worry me to death, I'n 
sure.” 

“Perhaps it wont be cross,” retarned 
Esther, “and if it is not it will amuse you 
At any rate, we cannot go on as we hare 
done, and I thought this would assist 
greatly; still, if you object, I will do nothing 
about it.” 

“T haven’t objected,” protested her mother. 
“ Ofcourse you ought not to let pass such an 
opportunity. It’s the very thing you have 
been wishing for.” 

And now, having effectually dampened 
Esther’s pleasure at the prospect of adding & 
little to their narrow income, Mra. Wilmot, 
with an inconsequence peculiar to her, weat 
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on to urge Esther to do the very thing she 
had at first deprecated. 

Esther quietly wrote the letter, and de- 
spatched it by the next mail. It will not sur- 
prise you to know that Donald Grey was its 
recipient. He read and re-read the delicately 
written epistle, concluded that Miss Esther 
Wilmot was some spinster of refinement and 
culture who, in proposing to undertake the 
care of a child, was seeking an outlet for her 
unexpressed affections, congratulated himself 
upon the chance of disposing of his legacy, 
and finally took the next train of ears for 
Milton in order to complete the needful 
arrangements. 

At the sight of the young face which met 
him at the door, the ideal, angular spinster 
faded into blank nothingness. He was pain- 
fully at a loess to go on with his business in the 
ordinary way. The little sitting-room into 
which he was shown had so plainly an air of 
gentility, despite the sorrowful shabbiness of 
its faded and worn furniture, Mrs. Wilmot, in 
her silk wrappen (a dyed pearl-gray that had 
been a part of her wedding outfit), was so 
truly a lady, and Esther was so surely a wo- 
man of a higher type than he was wont to 
meet, that Donald Grey, the self-possessed 
man of business, was at a loss how to intimate 
the idea of remuneration. 

“A child will be a great deal of company 
for Esther, who is able to go out very little on 
account of my feebie health. It seemed such 
a pleasant thing to us, that I urged her to 
write at once,” said Mrs. Wilmot, totally un- 
conscious of the white lie she was telling. 

Mr. Grey expressed his pleasure at finding 
80 suitable a home for his friend’s orphan 
child, promised to send it immediately, re- 
eefved an invitation to visit it at his conveni- 
ence, and rose to go. 

“TI think the terms have not been men- 
tioned, Mr. Grey,” said Esther, with a slight 
smile. 

‘Donald Grey looked at the graceful woman 
who stood there, wearing her six-penny calico 
as if it had been a queen’s robe, and replied that 
she might settle them; he would assent to any 
terms she might propose. But Esther play- 
fally demurred to this, and eventually Mr. 
Grey named a generous sum that gladdened 
Esther’s heart, and was thankfully accepted. 
He could not fail to see her gratification in 
the quick flush of color, and the involugtary 
glance toward her mother. 

Donald Grey took leave, turning his head 
to take another look at the small rooms where 
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pleasant, to him. It was so home-like, so 
cozy; it8-arrangements were all suggestive of 
a refined taste. There were books in plenty, 
tasteful conveniences embodying the beautiful 
things of wood and field, moss baskets filled 
with autumnal tinted leaves, a bookcase orna- 
mented with pine cones, and a swinging vase 
overfiowing with ivy; heliotropes and a 
daphne in full bloom made the room fragrant. 
Donald Grey walked away, thinking how 
pleasantly this low-ceiled sitting-room, with 
its flowers, contrasted with the drawing-rooms 
of his acquaintance. 

And that beautiful, interesting girl, with 
her lady-like ways! Did she do all the work 
of the household, he wondered? There was 
no sign of a servant about, and he noticed, 
with his quick eye for details, that her hands, 
though small, were brown with work. But 
now he thought of it, he almost doubted if she 
were beautiful. She was too pale, too unpre- 
tending in dress and demeanor, and far too 
quiet and grave to have been called charming 
in the circle which he frequented. He re- 
membered that as the sunlight touched her 
hair when she stood in the doorway, it shone 
like gold. And her eyes, too, haunted him. 
They were brown eyes, soft and deep, yet 
flashing out with a smile at times, as well as 
suggestive of unshed tears. , 

Doubtless life had not been kind to her. 
Mrs. Wilmot had told him something of her 
husband’s life and death. Donald Grey, as I 
have said, was a self-made man. He had not 
forgotten the bitter taste of poverty. He 
pitied Esther Wilmot, and hoped he might 
know her better. 





The next morning he sent his legacy to 
Milton by a trusty messenger. He spent the 
ensuing evening with Ella, and was several 
times on the point of speaking to her of hts 
new acquaintances; but Ella was unusually 
talkative, that evening, so the time passed 
away, and he did not mention them. Just as 
he was going, Ella said: 

“O, by the way, Donald, what have you 
done with the babe ?” 

“ T’ve found a boarding place for her in the 
country.” " ¢ 

“ Ah, but that will be expensive, will it not? 
Couldn’t you find some one who would adopt 
her ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Donald, rather 
shortly, thinking how his heart had yearned 
to the little one that morning, and he had 
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hoped that when they were housekeeping, 
Ella would like to take it home. 

But he said nothing of this, and wefit away, 
unable to account to himself for the vague 
feeling of dissatisfaction that possessed him. 

A fortnight passed, and the winning help- 
lessness of the babe had awakened a new 
feeling in Eesther’s heart. It brightened 
her life; it made her labor seem light; it 
neutralized the effect of her mother’s fault- 
finding and repinings. 

About this time Donald G-ey deemed it ne- 
cessary to visit his ward. Esther’s face sur- 
prised him—it had caught a new life—the 
light in her brown eyes was pure sunshine. 
He had no longer need to question whether 
she was beautiful. 

Donald had a dim suspicion of what had 
wrought the change; but he did not know 
how attenuated the whole nature becomes 
when the affections age denied their natural 
development; he did not know ‘how real a 
hunger was the craving for something to lave. 
Perhaps he would not have understood it if he 
had been told, for he was a man, with all a 
man’s resources in business, ambition and 
choice of friends. Buthe was a man of tender 
sensibilities and keen perceptions. Something 
of Esther’s nature he did understand, and its 
knowledge stimulated him toknow more. He 
would like to be her friend, he thought. His 
appreciation and interest showed itself in 
his manner, and Esther was touched and 
grateful. 

It was not offen that she was understood. 
The neighbors in a vague way thought she 
was different from themselves. She was 
called proud. No one of the farmer’s sons 
who had been her schoolmates, would have 
thought of approaching her as a suitor; yet 
no one could have said why, for she was al- 
ways affable and kind. So Esther had had 
few companions, and lovers none. The min- 
ister and the village doctor represented to her 
what she knew of masculine humanity refined 
by calture. i 

Donald Grey was of the same class, but a 
grade higher than they, and Esther was sur- 
prised at the pleasure which his society gave 
her. During his visit Donald Grey had in 
some way intimated to Mrs. Wilmot that he 

‘should soon have a home of his own to which 
he might call his ward. 

“So I dare say you will not have it long,” 
said Mrs. Wilmot, supplementing this unwel- 
come news. 

Esther went to the cradle, and bent over 
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the child. The thought of losing it was in- 
tolerable to her. 

‘““Mr. Grey is a very superior man,” said 
Mrs. Wilmot. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“T should like to see the lady whom he is 
going to marry,” continued her mother, with 
a natural regret that her daughter was 
unsought. 

“Perhaps he will bring her here sometime,” 
suggested Esther. 

But Donald Grey did not. Influenced by 
some indefinable feeling, he did not speak of 
the Wikmots to Ella. 

June came with its heats, and Ella soon 

found the city unendurable. She was con- 
vinced that she could exist only at a watering 
place, To one of the fashionable resorts she 
accordingly went, with some regrets that Don- 
ald could not accompany her. It was s0 nice 
to have a Jover, and there was so much eclaé 
in being engaged., But Donald could not go. 
It occurred to him, however, to make another 
arrangement which suited him better. He 
took lodgings at Milton, and went into town 
daily. Ella wrote to him long letters full of 
accounts of the gay life she led, hoping they 
would amuse him, for she was sure he must 
be moped living among those stupid country 
people. Moped? Nota bit of it. In his youth 
Donald Grey had loved the country—longed 
for it, hoped sometime to make it his home, 
but in the turmoil of business this dream had 
faded away and might never have heen reviv- 
ified but for his accidental visit to Milton. 
- Now it was to him as if he had suddenly © 
been endowed with a new sense. He was 
lifted to a higher plane. How much of this 
was due to the new stimulus of Esther Wi- 
mot’s society he did not know. He felt that 
to be with her gave him a vivid pleasure, but 
he did not analyze his sensations. 

Secure in his engagement, and her knowl- 
edge of it, he surrendered himself unhesitat- 
ingly to its enjoyment. I would not have you 
suspect that Donald Grey was capable of be- 
having dishonorably. On the contrary, he 
would have denied with surprise that his love 
for Elia had suffered any diminution. 

As for Esther he admired her, and account- 
ed it a privilege to be nearher. He also pitied 
her profoundly. He understood all the little 
daily trials of her life—its annoyances and de-~ 
privations, from solitude and loneliness down 
to the hard labor which roughened her hands 
and spoiled their delicacy. He was in a dream 
from which he must needs have a rude awak- 
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ening. He went one evening to call upon her. 
Mrs. Wilmot met him at the door. 

“Ts not Esther at home!” he asked, in 
surprise. 

“ Esther is gone out with her cousin who 
has just returned from sea.” 

“ Her cousin ?” 

“Her cousin, Richard Wilmot,” explained 
the lady. “They were good friends in chikd- 
hood, and I used to hope they would some- 
time be more nearly related. Richard isa 
fine young man, and very fond of Esther.” 

Mrs. Wilmot never knew why Donald Grey 
turned so suddenly from her, crushing a spray 
of wild flowers in his hand as he did so. She 
thought his voice sounded strangely when he 
said he must go, but she was not very keen- 
sighted, and did not divine the cause. 

Donald Grey went away from the cottage 
‘with a legion of incomprehensible thoughts 
and feelings swarming in his brain, and crowd- 
ing his heart. He strode on, passing Esther 
and her cousin who were just returning from 
their walk—passing them without a word of 
recognition—only giving one look at Esther— 
whose significanoe she was at a loss to under- 
stand. 

“ That is our friend, Mr. Grey, Pet’s guar- 
dian!” said Esther. 

“ That savage-looking fellow ? Never should 
I suspect him of doing a kindness. He did not 
speak to you.” 

“Something troubles him, I fancy.” 

“Do you see much of him ?” 

“ Yes, a good deal.” 

“A lover?” asked Richard Wilmot, mis 
chievously. 

A soft color rose to Esther’s cheek as she 
answered quietly: 

“4),no! Mr. Grey is engaged, and is to be 
married in October.” 

“Ah, it seems to me he is in a dangerous 
position now. But seriously, Esther, there 
must be somebody waiting for you.” 

“I think not.” 

“ Why 9” 

““Because—I can hardly say why, but I do 
not look for any ehange. I am not beautiful, 
I know nothing of.the arts which win admir- 
ers, and then—I am getting old.” 

“ How old, pray? Twenty-two or three ?” 

“ Twenty-five!” 

“Terribly old, that.” 

“You needn’t laugh, Richard. Statistics 
show—” 

“Don’t quote statistics as oe for be- 
ing an old maid.” 
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They reached the cottage at this point, and 
here Richard destroyed all Mrs. Wilmot’s fine 
castles, by confiding to her the news of his 
own speedy marriage. 

Donald Grey was fighting out the conflict 
which all unawares to himself had sprung up 
in his heart. All at once he found his love 
for Ella dead, and a new and living affection 
planted in its stead. Indeed, it now seemed 
to him that he had never loved before. And 
this new affection had penetrated to the depths 
of his nature. It was like sacrificing his own 
soul to resign it. Marriage with Ella now 
would be a hideous mockery. But on the 
other hand, dishonor! He grew pale, and set 
his teeth hard and fast when he said it. 

It was early morning when Donald Grey 
lay down exhausted with emotion. Whatever 
might be the issue, he would never be the 
same man again. He could never live again 
in surface trifles. 

The next morning he was walking towards 
the station and met Esther. She marvelled 
at his pallor, and the strange, feverish eager- 
ness of his manner. She inquired if he was 
well. 

’ “Quite well, thank you. What have you 
there?” glancing at a magazine which she 
held in her hand, _ 

“The I am a good deal interested 
in a atory contained in it.” 

“There are more stories in real life, and 
more tragic ones than are written. What is this 
one ?” 

“Tt is about a lover who found himself in a 
painful strait.” 

“What?” Esther looked wonderingly at 
Donald. Thfs was a phase she had never seen. 

“He was engaged, but afterwards unfor- 
tunately falling into the sphere of another 
young lady, found that he had misunderstood 
himself in the first instance—a sad dilemma, 
you will admit,” she said, playfully. 

“What did he do?” 

“ Fulfilled his engagement, of course.” . 

“Why of course ?” 

“Because he was a man of honor.” 

“And does honor compel one to take vows 
that he knows he cannot keep? Does honor 
lead one to hypocritical falsehood? Is not 
marriage a crime without love? Has any 
man aright to perjure himself?” demanded 
Donald, vehemently. Esther did not speak. 

‘‘ What do you think ?” he reiterated. 

“It is a sin to break one’s vow,” said Esther. 

“It is a greater sin to be a hypocrite. 
Would you wish it—would any woman wisk 
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the ceremonial form without the love which 
should have sanctified it ?” 

“JT don’t know. It is a difficult question. 
What do you think ?” 

“J? It is, as you say, a difficult question.” 
Mr. Grey walked on without looking at her. 
Perplexed and embarrassed, Esther returned 
to the story. 

“Tt all came out delightfuliy, however. The 
wife died, and after being properly sorry—” 

“‘ Esther !” 


Esther stood appalled. She looked into his 


face. Slowly the consciousness of his love 
dawned upon her, bringing with !t an intense 
joy in the midst of its struggling pain. Fora 
full moment both stood still, then Esther, the 
tears struggling to her eyes, and trembling 
all over, put out her hand. 

.“ We can, at least, thank God for the will to 
do right. Good-by, Donald.” 

-by, Esther.” They went their ways, 
he to drown himself in business and forget 
the past, she to bear the burden till it grew 
easy by submission. 

In the midst of the cares which he had in- 
voked, Donald Grey received a letter from 
Ella, asking him to come to her. It was diffi- 
cult for him to leave, but he went, as if by in- 


dulgence in little things he could atone to her 
for the withdrawal of his love. Ella met him 
with some embarrassment. All the evening 
there was something about her which a watch- 
ful lover would not have understood. Donald 
Grey did not notice it. Itis doubtful if he 
would have perceived any change in her now. 
Finally Ella said with a good deal of apparent 
reluctance, anda good many compassionate 
glances at her lover: 

“1 have something to tell you, Donald, 
which I am afraid will pain you very much.” 

“ What is it?” he asked, indifferently. 

“Why—I—you—that is, you have noticed 
that I have not written very often of late.” 

Donald had not noticed it, and answered : 

6 Well.” 

“It was because—because I have been think- 
ing that we are not suited to each other, and 
—and I want to break the engagement. Don’t 
blame me—indeed, it would not be best that 
we should marry,” she added, misinterpreting 
his excitement, fearing the reproaches and 
outburst of passionate regret that she had an- 
ticipated. For Donald Grey had risen to his 
feet, his face all aglow, his eyes kindled. 

“TI release you, Ella. I hope you will be 
happy.” He secemed tobe going. Ella began 
to cry. 
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“Are you angry with me ?” 

“No. Shall I bid you good night now ?” 

They shook hands and he left her. Ella 
dried her tears. She had womanly pride 
enough to be piqued, and wit enough to see 
his relief. She was mortified and indignant. 

“ He did not even profess to be sorry,” she 
said, angrily. 

But the next day she was consoled, for 
Fred Zofted informed her confidentially that 
she was the sur-weetest girl he had ever known, 
and vowed for the dozenth time that he was 
her devoted slave. “When would his sur- 
weetest girl name the day?” . 

Donald Grey went back to town. A press 
of business awaited him, but he did not stop 
for its claims. The first morning train took 
him to Milton. The cottage door was open. 
The fallen leaves crunched under his hurried 
footsteps, and Esther, looking up from the 
face of the child in her arms, and pausing m 
her cradle song, grew pale upon seeing Don- 
ald Grey. He walked up to her chair, and 
clasping both her and the child, said : 

s There is no one between us now, Esther. 
Will you be my wife?” 

“You will let me keep Pet?” said Kether, 
when her rapture had grown familiar. 

“Keep Pet? Who led me to my wife—who 
but Pet? No one ever had so precious a 


legacy.” 
Ella Sydney was married in October, and 


so were Donald Grey and Esther Wilmot. 


a 


OHOIOCE OF A WIFE. 

The Indian sage Aurva, a great authority in 
matrimonial matters, gives minute directions 
for the choice of a wife, that every devout Hin- 
doo does well to follow. The girl must be on- 
ly a third of her husband’s age, not very black, 
not yellow-complexioned, not a cripple, not 
deformed, not vicious, nor unhealthy, nor of 
low origin, but one who has been well brought 
up, and who speaks with propriety. She must 
not inherit a family malady, nor possess a mas- 
culine appearance; must neither speak thick 
nor thin, nor croak like a raven; must not 
keep her eyes shut, nor have them wide open ; 
must not have thick ankles, nor dimples in her 
cheeks, nor goose skin, nor white nails, nor 
red eyes, nor fat hands, nor duck-like feet. 
She must neither be short, nor tall, nor fat, nor 
thin, but very middling. Her teeth must be 
very close set, and her eyebrows wide apart; 
finally, her gait must resemble that of a young 


elephant. 
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The stars that disappear at morn, 
O, think not they are fled; 
They are not lost, they are not gone, 
But, mid the glory shed 
Around them by the source of light, 
They shine more sweetly than at night: 
It is the night that’s dead. 


And thus the loved who disappear, 
Pass not, perchance, away; 

But walk in light so sweet and clear, 
It blinds ys with its ray: 

On this, to us, benighted clod, 

The glory of Almighty God 
Embosoms them in day. 


Perchance they follow, fair as dreams, 
The rosy morning's flight, 

More immaterial than his beams, 
And lighter than his light: 

They sit upon the azure day, 

They float on twilight’s downy gray, 
And on the eleuds at night. 


O deep and wondrous heart of man, 
Strange fonnt of joy and woe; 

In this sad life no eye may scan 
Thy current’s ebb and flow: 

But in the glorious world to come, 

The voice of discord shall be dumb, 
And thou thyself shalt know. | 





[Translated expressly for The Magazine.] 
AN AFFAIR OF HONOR. 





a BY M. B. B. 





Ow a beautiful evening in the autumn of 
1842, seven persons, including myself, were 
gaily conversing in front of the country-house 
of Senor Arguellas, situated about a mile from 
Santiago de Cuba, in the eastern part of the 
island, and formerly its capital, when an inci- 
dent suddenly occurred which had on our 
nolsy gaiety about the same effect as if a 
bombshell had burst in our midst. But first 
let me say a few words about the seven per- 
sons and the circumstances which had thus 
brought them together. | 

There were first, three American merchants, 
gentlemen from the South, who had many 
business relations with the Antilles, and pro- 
posed to set sail the next day, the weather 
permitting (as the saying is), for Morant Bay, 
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Jamaica, in the ship Neptune, Captain Stearns ; 
a lieutenant of artillery in the Spanish army, 
nephew of our host; a M. Dupont, a young 
and rich Creole, born of French and Spanish 
parents, and the reputed aspirant to the hand 
of Dona Antonia, the daughter and sole heir- 
ess of Senor Arguellas, a charming beauty of 
eighteen, an age quite matured in that preco- 
cious climate; then Captain Stearns of the 
Neptune, an Englishman of about thirty, of a 
very gentlemanly aspect; lastly myself, at 
that time quite a young man, and scarcely re- 
covered from a severe iliness, which a year 
before had compelled me to pass over from 
Jamaica to the more even and temperate cli- 
mate of Cuba, although there is only a differ- 
ence of five degrees between the two islands. 
I likewise was one of Captain Stearns’s pas- 
sengers, as well as Senor Arguellas, who had 
some business to wind up in Kingston, and 
intended taking with him Senora Antonia, the 
young lieutenant, and M. Dypont. The Nep- 
tune had brought to Cuba a mixed cargo, of 
cutlery, cotton clothes, etc. etc., and was to 
return with a half cargo of various articles. 
Among the rest was a number of barrels of 
powder, belonging to the American merchants, 
which had been found unsaleable in Cuba, 
and for which they hoped to find a better 
market in Jamaica. There were excellent 
cabins on board the Neptune, and as the 
weather was fine, and we hoped for a passage 
as short as agreeable,we were all, as I have said, 
in fine spirits, enjoying the best Havana cigars, 
conversing on the politics of Cuba, America 
and Europe, and earnestly arguing about the 
qualities of French and Spanish wines. 

It was a superb evening, and a gentle breeze 
which had just sprung up, came to us laden 
with the perfume ofa thousand tropical plants. 


- Nearly all of us had drank deeply, perhaps 


rather too much. We did not begin to speak 
French, which every one understood tolerably 
well, until Senora Arguellas and her daughter 
withdrew. Senor Arguellas, as I should have 
before stated, was still detained in the city by 
some business matters which he wished to 
complete before embarking for Jamaica. 

“Do not go away, I beg of you, until I have 
seen you,” said Senora Arguellas, rising from 
her seat, and addressing Captain Stearns. 
“When you are at leisure, ring the bell and a 
servant will inform me of it. I want to con- 
verse with you about the arrangements of our 
cabin.” 

The captain bowed. Never as it seemed to 
me had Antonia smiled more graciously than 
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as the ladies left us. Ido not exactly remem- 
ber the cause or circumstance of the change, 
but after some minutes every one felt that the 
conversation was taking a disagreeable turn. 
I thought that M. Dupont was but ill-pleased 
at the gracious expression of Antonia as she 
addressea the captain, but the bad temper 
which shone forth later did not appear to 
have arisen from that cause. The captain of 
the Neptune had agreed to transport several 
free negro families to Jamaica, where laborers 
who were skilled in the culture of the sugar 
cane were engaged at higher wages than they 
could obtain in Cuba. 

The Americans had already found fault with 
this arrangement, bat their disapprobation 
was expressed in joking the captain about his 
“black sympathizers,” as they called this very 
moderate justification of his conduct. This, 
however, would have passed off without caus- 
ing any unpleasant scene, had not the captain 
very imprudently ventured to declare that he 
formerly served as midshipman in the Eng- 
lish squadron fitted out to crush the slave- 
trade. 

I understood from the confused expressions 
of M. Dupont that his interests had suffered 
from the surveillance of this squadron. There 
arose a couflict of passionate words. The 
one attacking with bitter scorn the motives 
of the English for their intervention in the 
slave trade, and the other replying with more 
animation than ill humor. In short, in the 
midst of this dispute in which both heated by 
wine scarcely knew what they did or said, 
M. Dupont applied a disgraceful epithet to the 
queen of England, and the captain threw a 
giass of wine in his face. Both arose at the 
same time, having apparently recovered their 
sang-froid from this unfortunate incident. 
The captain was the first to speak. 

“I beg your pardon, Monsieur Dupont,” 
said he, with a certain emburrassment; “I 
was sorry, very sorry to have acted thus, 
though my conduct is not inexcusable.” 

“Pardon! Thousand thunders!” cried his 
adversary, trembling with rage, and wiping 
his face with his handkerchief. “Pardon! 
Yes—a ball through your head will grant you 
pardon !” 

And in point of fact, in accordance with the 
ideas then dominant in Cuban society, a duel 
was the only possible denouement. Lieutenant 
Arguellas hastened into the house and brought 
forth a case of pistols. 

“ Let us meet,” sald he, earnestly, in a low 
tone, “in the neighboring wood.” 
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At this moment Mr. Desmond, the eldest of 
the Americans, advanced toward the captain 
who had recovered his equanimity, and was 
standing by the table with folded arms. 

“My dear sir,” said he, “I am not quite a 
stranger to affairs of this sort, and if I can be 
of any use to you, I—” 

“Thanks, Mr. Desmond,” replied the cap- 
tain; “I have no need of your services. Lieu- 
tenant Arguellas, you can remain here. J am 
no dueliist, and I will not fight with M. 
Dupont.” 2 

“ What does he say ?” cried the lieutenant, 
looking wildly around him; “ not fight!’ 

I then perceived the Anglo-Saxon blood at 
this apparent proof of cowardice in a man of 
their race, boiling as hotly in the veins of the 
Americans as in my own. 

“Not fight, Captain Stearns!’ said Mr. 
Desmond, with a grave, impressive air, after 
& moment’s silence; “you, whose name 3s in- 
scribed in the royal navy of England! You 
must be joking ?” 

““T am perfectly sincere. I.am from princi- 
ple opposed to duelling.” 

“A coward from principle!’ cried Dupont, 
in a tone of irony and rage, at the same time 
shaking his fist at the Englishman. 

This shameful epithet produced the effect 
ofa serpent’s sting. The black eyes of the 
captain blazed forth; he took one step toward 
Dupont, but of a sudden was again master of 
himself. 

“Well,” said he, “I will even bear that. I 
was wrong to use violence towards you, al- 
though your impertinence certainly merited a 
lesson. Moreover, I repeat to you that I will 
not fight with you.” 

“ But you shall give my friend satisfaction,” 
cried Lieutenant Arguellas who was as much 
excited as Dupont; “otherwise I swear to 
you I will denounce you everywhere as a 
coward, not only throughout this island but 
at Jamaica!” 

To this threat, Captain Stearns made no 
reply, but coolly rang the bell and told the 
slave to announce to Senora Arguellas that 
he was on the point of departure, and awaited 
her orders. 

“This brave Englishman is going to shelter 
himself under the petticoats of your aunt, Al- 
phonse!” cried Dupont, with most insulting 
irony. 

“T almost question. whether Mr. Stearns ts 
an Englishman,” said Mr. Desmond, who, as 
well as his two friends, began to be greatly 
excited; “ but at any rdte, as my father and | 
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mother were born and lived in England, if 
you wish to insinuate that—” 

_ Senora Arguellas entered at this moment, 
and the American with difficulty retained his 
anger. The lady seemed greatly astonished 
at the altered looks of those whom she had 
left so recently; however, at the request of 
the captain, she entered the house and left the 
other visitors to themselves. 

Ten minutes later, we learned that Captain 
Stearns had left the house, after having an- 
nounced to Senora Arguellas that the Nep- 
tune would get under way the next morning 
at precisely nine o’clock! At this news words 
of rage and anger blazed forth anew, and for 
the time being a duel seemed inevitable be- 
tween Lieutenant Arguellas and Mr. Des- 
mond, who seemed determined to break some 
one’s head, to sustain the honor of-the English 
mame. However, this did not take place, and 
the company separated in disorder and full of 
bitter feelings. . 

The next day at the appointed hour we 
were all on board. The captain received us 
with cold politeness, and I observed that the 
angry looks of Dupont and the lieutenant did 
mot seem to disturb him in the least. The 
averted looks and air of disdain of Dona An- 
tonia as she passed to her cabin with Senora 
Arguellas, the care with which she drew her 
mantilla still closer about her, as if she feared 
contamination from contact with a coward, 
made a marked impression upon him; but his 
features were not slow to recover their former 
calmness and serenity. However, we soon 
found that there was a limit to this patience. 
Dupont approached him and shouted in atone 
loud enough to be heard by several of the 
sailors: 

“ Coward ?” 

Then turning on his heel was about to with- 
draw, when he felt himself held back by a 
hand of fron. 

“‘ Listen, monsieur,” said the captain, “ per- 
eonally I despise anything that you can say; 
but I am captain, and ruler on this ship, and 
will allow no one to insult me before my crew 
and enfeeble my authority. Try this on again, 
and I will put you at the bottom of the hold, 
perhaps in irons, until we arrive at Jamaica.” 

Thus speaking, he thrust his astonished au- 
ditor violently from h'm, and went forward. 
All the passengers, white and colored, were 
on board, the anchor. was weighed, the sails 
set, and in a few moments the ship was plough- 
ing the waves. 

A few hours sufficed to show that although 
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the captain might lack courage to fight a duel, 
he was nevertheless a thorough seaman, and 
the erew, composed of a dozen resolute tars, 
were in perfect discipline. Every duty on 
board the ship was performed with as much 
regularity and precision as on a man-of-war, 
and every one perceived that in case ofa 
storm, or any species of danger, they could 
rely with entire confidence on the experience 
and firmness of Captain Stearns. The weath- 
er, luckily, continued fine; but the wind was 
light and changeable, so that several days 
after the blue mountains of Jamaica were in 
sight the distance had- not been sensibly 
diminished. At length a strong breeze sprang 
up from the northwest, and we crept up to 
Point Morant. We doubled the cape and en- 
tered the bay about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The voyage might now be considered as 
ended, and the passengers looked forward 
with lively satisfaction to the pleasure of dis- 
embarking and escaping the monotony of life 
aboari ship. There was an extremely disa- 
greeable constraint about every inan’s deport- 
ment. The captain presided at table with 
freezing politeness, and the conversation, if it 
merited that name, was in monosyllables. All, 
therefore, were delighted to take their last 
dinner on board the Neptune. 

When we doubled Point Morant, all the 
passengers were in bed except myself and 
Captain Stearns, who had gone below to his 
cabin, and was busy examining his papers. 
As for me, I was teo much agitated to think 
of sleeping, and so continued to walk the deck 
with Hawkins, the first lieutenant, whose 
watch it was, eagerly watching the lights 
on the well known shore which I had lefta 
year be @re, with very slight hope of ever see- 
ing again. As I looked, suddenly a brilliant 
flash lit up the surrounding darkness, and 
quickly turning round I perceived a jet of 
flame issuing from the main hatchway, which 
for some reason or other had been left purtial- 
In the weak state I was still in, the 
fright caused by the flame (for I instantly 
thought of the barrels of powder), almost par- 
alyzed me for the moment, and I should have 
fallen to the deck, had I not instinctively 
grasped the shreuds. The cry of “Fire! 
Fire!” the most fearful sound one can hear at 
sea, resounded through the ship. In spite of 
my agitation I could perceive in the midst of 
the confusion and disorder that at once arose, 
the imposing figure of the captain towering 
up amidst the frightened sailors who had 
sprung on deck, and who, commanding silence 
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in his powerful voice, had ordered the hatch- 
way to be closed. This order being promptly 
executed, he darted down the forward hatch. 
The two or three minutes of his-absence seem- 
ed a century to us, who were all so fully per- 
suaded that our safety depended on his judg- 
ment and firmness, that not a look or word 
was exchanged till his return. At length he 
re-appeared singed by the fire, and dragging 
after him what seemed to be acorpse. He 
threw his burden on the deck, and darting to 
where Hawkins stood, said to him in a low 
tone: 

“Hasten below, wake up the passengers, 
and bring me my pistols from the cabin. 
Quick! quick! the loss of a moment may im- 
peril our lives.” 

Then turning to the sailors, he added, ina 
rapid, firm tone of voice: 

“You know that I never deceive you under 
any cireumstanceg, or for any motive. This 
brute whom you see here, the servant of Lieu- 
tenant Arguellas, has set fire with his candle 
to the rum which he has stolen; the entire 
hold is on fire, and it would be a loss of pre- 
cious time to attempt to extinguish it.” 

With a cry of rage and fright, the crew 
rushed to the ship’s boats, but stopped at the 
sharp, decided tone of the captain. 

“Back, not a step further! Hear me. If 
there be the least disorder or precipitation we 
are all lost! But with courage and resolution 
perhaps all on board may be saved before the 
fire reaches the powder. And remember,” he 
added, receiving his pistols from Lieutenant 
Hawkins, and cocking them, “that I'll send a 
ball through the first man who dares to dis- 
obey me, and that all my shots tell. Come, 
now! To work resolutely and with energy!” 

It was a superb spectacle to see the influ- 
ence exercised over the men by the imposing 
words and attitude of the captain. The panic 
which had seized them seemed to give place 
to firm resolution, and ina very few seconds 
the ship’s launch and the long and the jolly 
boats were in the water. 

“Well done! bravo! We have lots of time 
before us! Let four of you remain here with 
me” (and he told off their names), “ three 
others leap into each of the boats, two into 
the barge, and pull them around to the shore 
side. The least precipitation will upset the 
boats, and we can only guard one gangway.” 

However, the passengers were rushing on 
deck, half-clothed, and in an ecstacy of terror, 
for every one knew that there was a large 
quantity of powder on board. Scarcely had 
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the boats reached the ship’s side, when the 
men, both white and black, rushed before the 
women and children, apparently not giving a 
thought to those whom they woald sacrifiee, 
so eager were they to escape from the volea- 
no which roared beneath their feet. But the 
captain, assisted by the four stout sailors, 
whom he had selected for the purpose, pushed 
them roughly back. 

“Back! Back!” cried he, in a voice of 
thunder. “We muet follow the order of a 
funeral here; first the women and children, 
then the aged. Give a hand there to Senora 
Arguellas, then to Dona Antonia, her 
daughter!” 

As the young .girl, more dead than alive, 
was on the point of descending, a jet of flame 
burst forth from the main hatchway with the 
noise of an explosion. The passengers utter- 
ed a cry of terror and made a rush to reach 
the gangway. Dupont dashed between the 
sailors with the violence of a madman, and 
struck against Antonia with such force that 
had it not been for the captain’s exertions and 
great strength, she would have been precip- 
itated over the side. 

“Back, wretch! Back, coward!” cried the 
captain, carried away by the imminent dan- 
ger of the young girl. And seizing him by 
the collar: 

“ Look there,” said he, and. pointing with 
the butt of his pistol, he showed him several 
white sharks, distinctly visible by the red light 
a little distance from the ship. “ There!” 
cried he, “throw the first one into the sea 
that tries to pass before his turn.” 

“Ay, ay, captain,” replied the men together. 

This terrible threat at once restored order, 
and they lowered the women and children in- 
to the boat. 

“Away with her!” shouted the captain. 
‘““She can carry no men with safety.” 

A smothered groan was heard and under 
stood. 

“Stop an instant,” continued he, “ let Senor 
Arguellas descend. All right, away with you, 
quick !” 

The second boat was filled with equal rapid- 
ity. The three Americans, and the blacks 
with one exceptiom, descended. 

“You have a noble heart,” said Mr. Des- 
mond, seizing the captain’s hand; “and I was 
a fool to—” 

“Pass on,” said the captain, “this is no 
time for compliments.” 

The order to put forth had just been given, 
when the captain’s glance happened to fall on 
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me, who, silent from fear, stood behind him 
leaning against the shrouds. 

“ One moment,” cried he, “here is a young 
man whose weight cannot make much differ- 
ence to you.” 

And he gently let me down into the boat, 
- saying in a low tone, “Gustave, remember 
me to your father and mother, if I do not see 
them again.” 

There was bat one boat left, which could 
not hold more than eight persons, and we 
anxiously asked each other, how, beside the 
two sailors who were already in it, it could 
contain Lieutenant Arguellas, M. Dupont, a 
colored man, four sailors and the captain. All, 
however, promptly descended except the last 
named. 

“€an you carry another?” asked he, ina 
voice as firm as heretofore. But I observed 
that his face, though full of resolution, was 
deadly pale. 

“Since it is you, we are perfectly willing, 
but we are very heavily laden, and this isa 
dangerous neighborhood.” 

“Wait a moment—I cannot leave the ship 
while there is a soul on board.” 

He hastened forward and returned with the 
almost inanimate body of the lieutenant’s ser- 
vant, which he lowered into the boat. Then 
hearing a dull roar close at hand, he threw 
the painter into the boat, crying: : 

“Now away, and save yourselves!” 

The men leaned to their oars, and the boat 
shot away. The captain, now that all except 
himself were in safety, began to look atten- 
tively in the direction of the shore, shading 
his eyes with his hand; presently he hailed 
the first boat: 

“They must have seen us sometime ago, 
and the pilot boats ought to be on the way, 
though I don’t see them yet. If you meet one 
tell them to hasten, and there may yet bea 
chance for me.” 

All this scene of anxiety and terror, which 
it has taken me so long to describe thus im- 
perfectly, from my own recollections and those 
of others, did not last, as I was afterwards 
assured by Mr. Desmond, more than eight 
minutes from the embarkation of Senora Ar- 
guellas to the departure of the last boat. 

Never shall I forget the spectacle which 
the ship presented wrapped in flames, the only 
object visible except ourselves, on that dark 
night, on the ocean’s surface, and when we 
had left that heroic man, who, after saving us 

all by his courage and presence of mind, had 
condemned himself to an inevitable death! 
26 
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We had scarcely gone two hundred yards, 
when’ the flames had entirely covered the 
deck, and mounted the rigging and some of 
the sails, marking out in lines of fire the body 
of the ship, with the masts and yards. The 
captain, in order not to lose the chance of 
which he had spoken, had retired to the ex- 
tremity of the bowsprit, after having let go 
the jib and foresail, and there found a tempo- 
rary vefuge from the flames; but to what pur- 
pose, if it was but to prolong the agonies of 
the death which threatened him ? 

The boats glided on in profound silence, in- 
terrupted only by the regular dip of the oars, 
whilst more than one gaze narrowly scanned 
the shore with lively anxiety, in -hope of at 
length discovering the pilot on whom so much 
depended. At length, a distant hail almost 
stopped the beatings of my heart; the sailors 
answered back, and a boat glided out of the 
dense obscurity, closely followed by another. 

“What ship is that?” cried a man who 
stood in the bow of the first boat. 

“The Neptune, and that is Captain Stearns 
on her bowsprit!” I instantly sprang up and 
shouted at the top of my voice. “A hundred 
pounds to the first boat that reaches the ship!” 

“That’s the voice and figure of young La- 
tour,” cried the pilot. “On! on! Hurrah 
for the reward !” 

And the boats darted on with the same 
eagerness, without hesitating at the inevitable 
danger of the enterprise. A moment later 
another boat came up, but after asking a few 
questions, and learning the state of affairs, 
pulled up and took part of the passengers on 
board. Our own boats had almost sunk to 
the water’s edge with their heavy loads, and 
the smallest one was in imminent danger of 
swamping. What agonies of suspense we 
suffered at that time; I can scarcely think of 
it even now without shuddering. I closed my 
eyes, and with beating heart awaited the ex- 
plosion which would end all. And it came, 
at least so it seemed to me, and I sprang to 
my feet. But my brain, enfeebled by recent 
sickness and fright, had taken for the catas- 
trophe, the joyous shouts of the harbor boats. 
There was no one on the bowsprit of the Nep- 
tune, nothing but a rope hanging from the 


end. The two pilots, doubtless fearing the 


danger, had immediately withdrawn from the 
burning ship. However our cries ceased not 
to encourage them. Suddenly a vast sheet ef 
flame burst from the hold, and then a horrible 
explosion re-echoed through the air. £ felt 
or was overthrown, I don’t know how, and 
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the boat was tossed about as if suddenly drawn 
into a violent eddy; then came the hissing and 
noise of numerous bodies darted from a great 
height into the sea; then to this blinding flash 
and fearful report succeeded profound silence, 
and darkness so dense that one could searcely 
recognize his neighbor. This silence was 
braken by shouts from one of the pilot boats. 
We recognized the voice, and our lively ex- 
clamations showed the brave captain how re- 
joiced we were at his preservation. Half an 
hour later we joyously disembarked; and as 
the ship and cargo were fully insured, the only 
result of a disaster that had so imperilled our 
lives, was a tolerably heavy loss to the insur- 
ance companies. 

A silver service was presented to Captain 
Stearns at a public dinner given in his honor 
at Kingston. In the speech of thanks which 
he made on that occasion, the captain explain- 
ed his motive for so obstinately refusing to 
fight a duel with M. Dupont, of which the 
papers had published various accounts. 

“Left an orphan at an early age,” said he, 
“T was brought up with extreme tenderness 
by a maternal aunt, Mrs. C—,” (and he cited 
a well known name.) “Her husband had 
fallen in a duel in the second month of his 
marriage. My aunt continued: to bear her 
great’ sorrow till I reached my nineteenth 
year; her grief made such a vivid impression 
on me that I conceived an extreme distaste 
and horror for the barbarous usage which had 
caused it, so that it needed not the solemn 
promise which she exacted from me on her 
death-bed, to make me resolve never under 
any circumstances, to accept a challenge. As 
for what I did at the unlucky burning of the 
Neptune, recalled by my friend Mr. Desmond 
with so much praise, I simply fulfilled my 
duty—he and I belong to a class of sailors 
who consider it the captain’s most sacred duty 
to be the last one to leave or abandon his ship. 
Moreover, I should have been the greatest of 
cowards to display any weakness in the pres- 
ence‘of—of—that is to say under the circum- 
stances which—in fact—that is—”’ 

Here the captain blushed and stammered 
unaccountably. Evidently he was no orator. 
I don’t know whether his embarrassment was 
caused by the peculiar expression with which 
Senor Arguellas regarded him, or by the 

glance he had given at the gallery, where he 
observed the calm gravity of Senora Arguellas, 
and the blushes of Dona Antonia; at any rate 
he continued to stammer painfully, though 
the company kept applauding to give him 
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time to recover himself. After a few unintel- 
ligible sentences he sat down, covered with 
embarrassment, but in the midst of strenuonus 
applause and general good humor. 

I have but a few words more to add. Cap- 
tain Stearns has been long since settled in 
Havana, and Dona Antonia has become Mrs. 
Stearns. Three young Stearnses have already 
made their debut to my certain knowledge, 
and the captain isin a flourishing business 
I don’t know what became of Dupont, and in 
point of fact, have not the slightest curiosity. 
Lieutenant Arguellas attained the rank of 
major, at least I suppose he must be the major 
whose name I see mentioned in the papers, as 
slightly wounded in the expedition of the 
fillibuster Lopez. 

“And you, Monsieur Narrator,” asks one of 
my readers, “ How are you ?” 

“T am pretty well, I thank you!” 





THE DEATH OF MARTYBS. 

Bishop Hooper endured fire for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and died with perfect calm- 
ness. His legs were charred, and his body 
scorched, before be was fully surrounded by 
the fire, whieh was blown aside by the wind, 
and the pile was twice refed before he expired. 
Ridley’s lower extremities were burnt before 
his,body was singed, and he struggled in his 
agony. But bodily pain, when excessive, 
sometimes ends in positive pleasure. A youth 
named Theodosius was so exquisitely tortured 
for the religion that he nearly died. When 
asked how he could endure such torment, he 
replied, “ At first I felt some pain, but after- 
wards there stood by me a beautiful young 
man, who wiped away my sweat, and so re- 
freshed me with cold water that I was de- 
lighted, and grieved only at being let down 
from the engine.” —The Leisure Hour. 
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MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 
The house will be kept in a turmoil where 





. there is no toleration of each other’s errors. If 


you lay a single stick of wood on the grate, and 
apply fire to it, it will go out: put on another 
stick, and they will burn; and a half dozen 
sticks, and you will have a blaze. If one mem- 
ber of the family gets into a passion, and is let 
alone, he will cool down, and may possibly be 
ashamed and repent. But Oppose temper to 
temper, pile on the fuel, draw in others of the 
group, and let one harsh answer be followed 
by another, and there will be a blaze that will 
entrap them all. 








THE FLORIST. 


Che Florist. 


eK form more perfect can diapla 
rm more can disp 

Art could not feign more simple uae: 
Nor nacure take a line away. 





Yet, rich as morn of many hue 

When flashing clouds through darkness strike, 
The tulip’s petals shine in dew, 

All beautifal, yet none alike. '—Monraomery. 


Work for the Month. 

This is an important month with the rose. First 
and foremost, the vigilance in looking for the 
breaking buds of stocks, which would rob the head 
of its growth, must be doubled, and every three or 
four days they must be examined and rubbed off. 
Suckers must also be grabbed up the instant they 
appear. The shoots of the buds of last year will 
make rapid growth, and require to be screened, 
that the wind may not break them out or damage 
them; and it is a very good plan to tie a stick to 
the stem, to reach a foot above it, and this does 
well to support any of the shoots. But when a bud 
throws up a very strong shoet, it is well to take the 
top off as soon as there are two pair of leaves, for it 
will make the shoot form a head the first season; 
but, in any case, the shoots must be supported by a 
loose tie to the stick above mentioned. The young 
seedlings will be up this month, and will require 
great care to keep them from damaging by too 
much wet, or burning up for want of moisture. 
Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants by cut- 
tings. Propagate double walkflowers by slips of 
the young shoots of the head. Sow annuals fer 
succession—such as sweet-peas, nasturtiums, lava- 
tera, lupines, flos Adonis, etc. Take up those hya- 
ciuths, tulips, etc., which have done flowering, and 
dry them in the shade to put away. Weeds grow 
quickly now; hoe them up wherever you see them. 
Support all flowers with sticks; train them upright. 
Clear away all the dead leaves from vour carna- 
tions, and gently stir the earth round them with 
your smallest trowel. Look round the borders 
now, and take off irregular shoots. 


Biennials. 


Biennial flowers, as the name implies, are plants’ 


that exist only two years; they are propagated by 
seed, rising the first year, and ‘flowering the second. 
If they continue another year, they are sickly and 
languid. The double biennials may be continued 
by cuttings and slips of the tops, as well as by lay- 
ers and pipings, though the parent flower dies—but 
they are not so fine. A lady should have a space 
ef ground allotted to biennial seedlings, so that a 
fresh succession of plants may be ready to supply 
the place of those which die away. The seeds 
should be sown ‘every spring in light, well-dug 
earth; the young plants should be kept very clean, 
and some inches apart from each other; and they 
must be finally transplanted in autumn into the 
beds where they are intended to remain. Sow 
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your biennial seeds in March, April, or May. May 
is perhaps best, because the young plants in that 
month germ and vegetate quickly, surely, and 
without requiring defences from the frost. The 
stock gilliflowers, in particular, having long, naked 
roots, must be planted out very young, otherwise 
they do not succeed well. 

Honesty is a very early, rich-flowering biennial, 
which requires no care; they shed their seed, rise, 
and flower without any assistance, in profusion. 
The only trouble is to weed it out of the beds, that 
they may not stand in the way of other flowers. 

Sweet-williams may be increased by layers and 
cuttings, which is the only sure way of securing’@he 
sorts you like; for you may sow seed every year 
and not ohe in a thousand will reward you by 
coming up double. 


Carnations are the pride of a garden, and deserve 
great care and attention. The common sorts, that 
are planted in borders, should have a good rich 
earth about them, and be treated like the pink; but. 
the finer sorts should always be potted, to protect 
and shelter the plant from hares, rabbits, heavy 
rains, and severe frost in the winter. Refresh the 
top of the pots with new soil in June, and keep the 
plants free from decayed leaves. Gently stir the 
earth round each plant occasionally; and as plants 
in pots require more water than if placed in the 
ground, let the carnations be gently moistened 
about every other day during dry weather. Let 
the watering take place in the evening; no flower 
will endure being watered during the heat of a 
summer's day. Carnations love sand and salt in 
proper proportions. Water your carnations in pots 
once 8 week with lime water, if they appear droop- 
ing, for this proceeds from a worm at the root; but 
the brine will destroy all insects quickly, when 
poured upon the compost heap. A bed of carna- 
tions is a beautiful object. The pots can always hp 
sunk in a border or bed in fine weather. Carna- 
tions may be ere or piped, or slipped, for pro- 
pagation. 

Plants in Houses. 

Plants admitted into rooms to the extent that 
they are in general, can produce no effect injurious 
to the health of persons in general, but, on the con- 
trary, will afford amusement to the mind and exer- 
cise to the body, both of which are so necessary to- 
wards the enjoyment of good health. The mind 
will be sgreeably exercised in contemplating the 
beauty of the flowers, but more so still if the study 
of their respective parts, natures and structures, in 
a botanical or physiological point of view, be at the 
same time attended to. An agreeable and rational 
exercise will be provided for the body, if the pro- 
prietor, particularly if of the softer sex, take the 
entire management of her little Window Garden 
into her own hands. During the season when 
plants can no longer be attended to ace 
this is a pleasant recreation. 


= 
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Dodighnute. 

Cut up a pound of butter in three pounds of sifted 
flour. Add a pound of powdered sugar, a grated 
nutmeg, a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon, and 
a tablespoonful of rose water. Beat four eggs very 
light, and pour them into the mixture. Add halfa 
teacupful of yeast, and stir in a pint and a half of 
milk by degrees, so as to make it a soft dough. 
Cover it, and set it to rise. When quite light, cut 
it in diamonds with a jagging iron or sharp knife, 
and fry in lard. 


JO y Cakes. 

Take a quart of sour milk, thick or sinerwieeé 
teaspoonful of salt, sifted meal to make a stiff bat- 
ter, a teaspoon heaping full of dissolved saleratus, 
with or without a spoonful of flour. Butter a pan, 
and bake nearly an hour. For tea, it is improved 
by adding half a teacup of molasses, a little allspice, 
and a spoonful of cream, or shortening. 


Soda Doughnuts. 

One quart of flour, one and a half cup of milk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of tar- 
tar—soda dissolved in the milk, cream of tartar 
rubbed dry into the flour—two eggs, sugar and cin- 
namon to your taste. Boil in hot fat. They are 
nice when fresh, but will not keep long. 





To clarify Butter. 

Scrape off the outsides of the butter you may re- 
quire, and then put it into a stewpan by the side of 
a slow firo, where it must remain till the scum rises 
to the top and the milk settles at the bottom; care- 
fally with a spoon take off the scum; when clear, it 
is fit for use. 


Indian Breakfast Cakes. 

“Take one quart of buttermilk, or sour © milk, three 
- eggs, butter in size equal to half a hen's egg; a 
little salt, one teaspoonful of saleratus, stirring in 
fine Indian flour till of .a proper consistence; and 
then putting it into pans of an inch in depth, for a 
quick bake. 








To freshen Salt Butter. 

Work it over in small quantities in cold water, 
changing the water till it is clear; then mix a tea- 
spoonful of white sugar and a tablespoonful of fine 
salt into each pound of butter. Do up in rolls, or 
pack in jars. 

Soft Gingerbread. 

Take six teacupsful of flour, one cup of butter or 
Jard; work well together; add three cups of mo- 
lasses, one cup of sour milk, one tablespoonful of 
saleratus, and two tablespoonsful of ginger. 





Bye Drop Cakes. 

One pint of milk, four eggs, eight tablespoonsful 
of flour, eight tablespoonsful of rye fleur. Bake in 
a quick oven, and serve hot. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Jumbiles. 

Work together till of a light color a pound of 
sugar and half a pound of butter; then add eight 
eggs beaten to a froth, essence of lemon or rose- 
water to the taste, and flour to make them suff- 
ciently stiff to roll out. Roll them out in powdered 
sugar, half an inch thick; cut it into strips half an 
inch wide and four inches long; join the ends to 
gether, so as to form rings; lay them on flat tims 
that have been buttered; bake them in a quick 
oven. 


Nice Gingerbread. 

Two pounds of flour, one and a quarter pound 
of sugar, two tablespoonsful of ginger, eight eggs, 
and one pound of butter. Rub the butter and su- 
gar together till they are white; then break the 
eggs and strain them in; mix it well; pat in the 
ginger, and sift in the flour; spread the cake thinly 
over tin pans or sheets. It will require a moderate 
heat; bake it twenty minutes. ‘ 





Honey Cake. 
Three-quarters of a pound of honey, half a pound 


‘of fine loaf sugar, a quarter of citron, a half ounce 


of orange peel, cut small; of cinnamon and ginger, 
each half an ounce, four weH beaten eggs, and 8 
pound of sifted flour. Melt the sugar with the 
honey, and mix. Roll out the cakes, and cut m 
any form. | 


Gooseberry Cake. 

Press tle juice out of some gooseberries, and 
strain it through some muslin; boil it up; strew in 
a pound of sugar to each pint of juice; stir well, 
and simmer till the sugar is melted; pour it into 
glasses; dr¥ it in a stove till it will turn out, and 
then dry the cakes on plates. 








Gingerbread with Fruit. 
Four cups of flour, one of butter, one of sugar, one 
of molasses, one of milk, four eggs, three teaspoons- 


ful of ginger, a teaspoonful of cloves and nutmeg, 


half a pound of currants and raisins; add the frait 
last, and bake in pans, in an oven, not very quick. 


Sugar Gingerbread. 

Take two pounds of flour, one pound of butter, 
one pound of sugar, five eggs well beaten, two 
ounces of powdered ginger, and a teaspoonful of 
pearlash. Then mix, and bake. 


‘ 


To protect Children from burning. 

Add one ounce of alum to the last water used in 
rinsing children’s dresses, and they will be rendered 
uninflammable, or so slightly combustible that they 
would take fire slowly, if at all, and would not blaze. 





To restore Colors taken out by Acids. 
Sal-volatile or hartshorn will restore colors taken 
out by acids. It will not, harm the garment. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


A curious Will. 

The will of Richard Foster Breed, an eccentric 

Englishman, who died in 1857, and who was the 
owner of Breed’s Island, in Boston harbor, is a sin- 
gular document. His estate was large, amounting 
to $300,000 or $400,000, the island being estimated 
at $200,000. The bulk of the property is given to 
his daughters, and his other legacies, which are nu“ 
merous, depend mainly upon a successful sale of 
“my island.” It appears to have been his habit, 
as the giving of any particular legacy occurred to 
him, to write if down ona loose piece of paper, 
sign his name to it, and have it attested. Another 
date upon the same piece of paper would be follow- 
ed by the words, ‘“ Perused and approved, R. F. 
Breed.’ On another slip of paper this legacy 
would be revoked or changed, as he changed his 
mind, till sometimes it is difficult to tell what was 
bis wish in reference to that particular bequest. 
Fimally, he fastened together these scraps, and sol- 
emnly declared them, with what had been, or what 
might thereafter be, written upon them, to be his 
will. There are in all seventy-five pages, and 
upea these his signature occurs more than one hun- 
dred and fifty times. One servant signed her name 
as witness of his signature twenty-nine times, an- 
other twenty-three times, and a third eight times. 
The will was duly proved, and allowed both in 
England and in Boston. 

Intelligence of the Lark. 

A pair of larks had built their nest in a grass 
field, where they hatched a brood of young. Very 
soon after the birds were out of their nest, the own- 
er of the field was forced to set his mowers at work, 
the state of the weather forcing him to cut his grass 
sooner than usual. As the laborers approached the 
nest the parent birds seemed to take alarm, and at 
last the mother laid herself flat upon the ground 
with outspread wings and tail, while the male bird 
took one of her young out of the nest, and by dint 
of palling and pusbing got it on its mother’s back. 
She then dew with her young over the field, and 
soon returned for another. This time the father 
took his turn to carry one, being assisted by the 
mother in getting it firmly on his back; and in this 
manner they carried off the whole brood before the 
mowers reached their nest. 








A pleasant Incident. 

In the town of Lakeville an estimable lady was 
deprived of her husband by death, and on opening 
the will, it was found that the wife had been placed 
in possession of certain property, which she was to 
hold as long as she retained the name which she 
adepted in marriage. The adventof a second mar- 
riage dawned upon the lady after a proper interval 
of time had elapsed between that event and the 
death of the testator, but the letter of the will was 
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strictly complied with in the new union. The 
happy bridegroom, whose affection was re-ward ed 
with the hand of the widow, also enabled the lady 
to retain her fortune, in the fact that he possessed 
the same family name which belonged to the first 
husband. 


An Indian Burial-Ground. 

An old Indian burial-ground was recently diseov- 
ered by the railroad laborers in excavating on the 
Scott farm above Coddington’s Cove, near Newport. 
The greater part of the bodies had returned to dust, 
but fragments of bones were found in such numbers 
as to leave no doubt as to the use to which the 
ground had been put. One entire skull was taken 
out, the teeth sound and firm in the jaw, a portion 
of the scalp with a tuft of long black-hair adhering 
to the back part of the head. A quantity of beads 
and other trinkets were found with this skull, which 
are supposed to indicate that the wearer was a per- 
son of rank. These relics havo been presented: to 
the Redwood Library in Newport. 





A curious Case. 

The Brandon (Vt.) Monitor makes mention ef a 
young woman of that place, the wife of a volunteer 
in the 6th regiment, who, at the time of her hus- 
band’s enlistment, could neither read nor write. 
Being devotedly attached to her husband, and cut 
off from all communication with him except by let- 
ter, she could not endure the thought of being com- 
pelled to submit his epistle, designed for herself 
alone, to others to read to her, and she shrank from 
committing the secrets of her own heart to the pen 
of an amanuensis. So, day after day, since her 
husband's absence, she has taken her two -little 
ones by the hand, and led them td the district 
school, laid aside her bonnet and shawl, seated her- 
‘self upon a bench by the side of her children, and 
devoted herself to study. Within a brief period of 
time, so earnestly has she set herself about the task, 
this devoted wife and mother has surmounted every 
obstacle, and has acquired the rudiments of an 
English education. She now writes a fair hand 
and reads with duency. 





Oaks in England. 

The Parliamentary Oak, in Clipton Park, is said 
to be fifteen hundred years old. This park existed 
before the Conquest, and belongs to the Duke of 
Portland. The tallest oak was also his property; 
it was higher than Westminster Abbey. The larg- 
est oak in England is the Calthorpe Oak, York- 
shire; it measures seventy-eight feet in circumfer 
ence at the ground. The Three-Shire Oak, at 
Worksop, called so for forming parts of the counties 
of Nottingham, Derby and York, had the greatest 
expanse of any recorded on the island, drooping 
over 777 square yards. The most productive oak 
was that of Gelenos, in Monmouthshire, which was 
felled in 1810; the bark brought the sum of £900, 
and its timber, £670. 





: Editor's Dable. 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, EpITors AND PROPRIETORS. 





PICKING UP A PIN. 

A young man once went with letters of re- 
commendation to a large banking establish- 
ment. He called on the gentleman who was 
at the head of it, full of hope and confidence 
that he should obtainemployment. The gen- 
tleman heard what he had to say, looked over 
his letters hastily, and handed them back to 
him, saying, “ We have nothing for you to do, 
sir.” The young man felt his heart sink with- 
in him. He was ready to burst into tears. 
But there was no help for it, so he made his 
bow and retired. As he was passing in front 
of the building, there was a pin lying on the 
pavement. He stooped down, picked ft up, 
and then stuck it carefully under the bosom 
of his coat. The gentleman with whom he 
had just been speaking was at the window, 
and saw what took place. In an instant the 
thought occurred to him, that the young man 
who had such habits of carefulness as to stop 
in such a moment of disappointment and pick 
up a pin, would make a careful business man. 
He sent immediately and called him back. 
He gave him an humble situation in his estab- 
lishment. From that he rose by degrees, till 


he became the principal partner in the con-’ 


cern, and eventually a man of immense wealth 
and the chief banker in Paris. So much for 
good, careful habits. s 
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A HEAVY FAmILy.—A gentleman in By- 
racuse has a family that “it will do to brag 
on.” It consists of one daughter and four 
sons. The aggregate weight of the sons is 
888 pounds! The “girl” weighs over 300, 
and the father 260! Aggregate, 1448 pounds. 





Picking uP.—A fellow went to Saratoga 
for his health—to pick up a little, and picked 
up enough to send him to the State Prison for 
three years. This is recruiting with a 
vengeance. 
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A Cunrrosrry.—In the window of a shop in 
this city a violin is exhibited, at a high price, 
being “the property of a gentleman in fine 
condition.” 
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DISCOVERY OF GUNPOWDER. 
Gunpowder was first made and used in Chi- 
na. With regard to the introduction of gun- 
powder into warlike operations, Dr, Thomson 
has the following remarks: “The discoverer 
of this compound, and the person who first 
thought of applying it to the purposes of war, 
are unknown. It is certain, however, that it 
was first used in the fourteenth century. 
From the archives quoted by Weigleb, it ap- 
pears that cannons were employed in Ger- 
many before the year 1372. No traces of it 
can be found in any European author previous 
to the thirteenth century; but it seems to 
have been known to the Chinese long before 
that period. There is reason to believe that 
cannons were used at the battle of Cressy, 
which was fought in 1346. They seem eren 
to have been used three years earlier, at the 
siege of Algesiras; but before this time they 
must have been known in Germany, as there 
is a piece of ordnance at Amberg on which i» 
inscribed the year 1303. Roger Bacon, who 
died in 1292, knew the properties of gunpow- 
der; but it does not follow that he was ac- 
quainted with its application to firearms.” 





Russ1a.—It is said that the gold mines of 
the Ural Mountains, which separate European 
Russia from Russia in Asia, are at least fifty 
per cent. more productive this year than ever 
before. This will add materially to the in- 
come of the Czar. The manufacture of arms 
and implements of warfare in Russia is very 
largely carried on at the present time, and a 
vast number of foreign artificers, chiefly Ger- 
mans, are employed. 
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Lieut.— An advertising tallow-chandler 
modestly says that “ without intending any 
disparagement to the sun, he may confidently 
assert that his octagonal spermaceti are the 
best lights ever invented.” 





SELF-RELIANCE.—Those who have re- 
sources within themselves, and can dare to 
live alone, want friends the least, but know 
how to prize them the most, 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


LOST ILLUSIONS. 


What a singular propensity men have of 
turning everything inside out, of looking at 
the back as well as the front ofa picture, of 
canting the statue from its pedestal to be sat- 
isfied that it is hollow and not solid. The 
savage who first beholds his image in the 
mirror immediately darts behind the glass; 
the child is dissatisfied with its accordeon till 
it has ripped open the valve to see where the 
wind and the music come from, Man, savag& 
child, mourn over their lost illusions, yet per- 
sist in the processes by which they are destroy- 
ed. We are not content to sit before the foot 
lights and witness the pageant splendors that 
pass before our eyes; we must go behind the 
curtain, we must stand at the wings, we must 
gaze upon the black framework on which the 
canvass is stretched, we must discover that 
the soft waves that rise and fall in the port of 
Cyprus are nought but shaken carpets, that 

Cherry and Fair Star carry their own galley 
about the stage, and that Rosati, instead of 
floating like a summer cloud to the upper air, 
is pulled up into the “flies” by a couple of 
stout mechanics working at a block.and pul- 
ley. From that moment adieu to our pleas- 
ures, We are no longer in fairy land when 
Wwe are witnessing a scenic spectacle. Alad- 
din’s palace smells of the lamp—not the magic 
lamp—but that which is fed with whale oil or 
baser lard. We no longer see before us airy 
sylphides—beings of another world—but Miss 
This or Mrs. That—people we no longer know 
by their theatrical names, but Smiths and 
Joneses and Browns. It is not the fairy Ar- 
denelle who glides over the water in acar 
drawn by swans, but Miss Jemima Muggins, 
and her car is made of dirty pasteboard, and 
her swans are geese. 

———————¢- 8 oo 


LiguipaTion.—A cotemporary instances a 
genius on Lake Champlain, who takes a pair 
of skates and writes a four months’ bill with 
such perfection, that in less than an hour the 
sun liquidates it. 





Fintat Conpuct.—Nothing sits so grace- 
fully upon children, and nothing makes them 
80 lovely, as habitual respect and dutiful de- 
portment towards their parents and superiors. 





Trvr.—He who troubles himself more than 
he needs grieves also more than is necessary, 
for the same weakness which makes him anti- 
cipate his misery makes him enlarge it too. 
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LAUGH AND BE HAPPY. 

That is our creed. Don’t go through life 
with a frown upon your face, and a sigh ever 
heaving your breast, but learn to look on the 
sunny side of life. Rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments will sometimes come over us; but don’t 
court their company by going half way to 
meet them, nor, when they have fairly come, 
welcome them by an embrace. Don’t cut 
your throat nor hang yourself because Dame 
Fortune gives you the slip, and the sky is 
cloudy. 

‘* Beware of desperate steps !—the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

Sit down to your dinner with a thankful 
heart—we mean the table of your life and 
fortune as well as that at which you dine. 
“Cheerful looks make every dish a feast,” 
says Massinger. The truth is, we can afford 
to lose almost anything better than good hu- 
mor; and if we only take care that it shall ever 
be the spring-time of the year in our hearts, 
we shall find cheerfulness, peace and quiet 
enjoyment blossoming there with the fresh- 
ness of the season of flowers. Everything in 
nature teaches us this beautiful lesson—the 
birds in the green wood, and the tenants of 
the fields, the flowers, and the green herbage. 
We shorten life, all philosophers say, by un- 
necessary anxiety: 

** Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt; 

And every grin so merry, draws one out.”’ 

Cultivate cheertulness, and people will love 
you for the sunshine that your presence will 
abways bring with it. You will be better sat- 
isfled with yourself and everybody else, and 
time’s wings will be gilded with happy remem- 
brances of the merry faces and pleasant reflec- 
tions that have crowned your pathway through 
life. 





MARRIAGE.—Marriage enlarges the scene 
of happiness or misery; the marriage of love 
is pleasant, the marriage of interest easy, and 
a marriage where both meet happy. 





LAUGHTER.—An agreeable and contagious 
convulsion of the human countenance, on re- 
ceiving a tailor’s bill, or beixnfy asked to return 
an umbrella. 





EXPENSIVE.—The cost ofa brigadier and 
his staff is about $10,000 a year, and the cost 
of a major-general and his staff, $24,000. 


A LARGE Ponp.—The Pacific Ocean ex- 
ceeds in superficial measurement all the dry 
land on the globe. 
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DEPRECIATION Of CURRENCY. 

Many crude and incorrect ideas pervade the 
public mind touching the intrinsic value of pa- 
per currency as compared to the value of gold, 
and alarmists easily put the matter in a light 
which, having the aspect of truth, gives rise 
to needless alarm. The fact is that the value 
of paper currency can no longer be absolutely 
based upon the price of gold, owing to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the national finances; 
but whatever government endorses as money 
is, and always must be, legal teader, and le- 
gal tender is worth dollar for dollar. But let 
us look at the matter in another light. It is 
generally believed that when gold is worth 
fifty per cent. premium, a paper dollar is 
worth only fifty cents, and that its deprecia- 
tion is uniformly the same as the rise in the 
premium on gold. This error arises from a 
confounding of premfum with discount. Fif- 
ty per cent. taken from an.asticle is much 
greater than the addition of that amount. If 
we add 50 per cent. to 10 it makes 15, or one- 
third more; if we deduct 50 per cent., it re- 
duces it to five, or one half. Soa paper dol- 
. lar, when gold is worth 50 per cent. premium, 
is worth 66 2-3 cents, instead of 50. The fol- 
lowing is a simple way of showing this: Five 
gold dollars at 160 are equal to eight paper 
dollars at 100; hence each paper dollar is just 
five eighths of the other, or 62 1-2 cents. But 
the premium on gold is not now a test of the 
value of the bank and government circulation. 
The premium varies from day to day, accord- 
ing to the caprice of the brokers and specula- 
tors, and it is absurd to quote the results of 
their alternate inflations and depreciations, 

_based on constantly changing circumstances. 

—_— HOO) ; 

A SAFE Way TO VOTE.—Two members 
of the general court were recently conversing 
upon the subject of voting, when one of them 
inquired: “ Wall, now, what is a man going to 
do when he don’t know anything about a mat- 
ter?” “Well,” replied the other, “I have got 
two rules about them; when anything comes 
up, IT keep my eyes peeled and vote as some- 
body else does who I believe is honest, or else 
I vote against it. I believe, as a general 
thing, the safest way is to vote against 
everything.” 

—_—- $- 20 o)— 

STRONG COFFEE.—The New Bedford peo- 
ple complain of finding gravel in their coffee. 
One lot of three pounds yielded three-quarters 
ofa pound of gravel. That coflee ought “to 
settle ” quickly. ° 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MARRIED FLIRTS. 

One of the worst features of modern fash- 
ionable society is a disposition to flirt existing 
among married people of both sexes. The 
wife arrays herself in silks and satins, loads 
her fingers and ears with jewelry; and, rigged 
in flounces and laces, lays siege to some poor 
puppet arrayed in broadcloth, who has more 
money than brains, and very little of either. 
On the other hand, the husband pays off hi 
{ricks in turn, and flirts with the reigning 
belles until] the smell of fresh paint and the 
exhibitions of maudlin and puerile nonsense 
sicken him off the track. In some respects 
this is quite harmless and beneath notice. In 
others it becomes highly important, and de- 
mands radical and immediate reform. Social 
life has much to do with our national charac- 
ter and movements. As are the people so will 
be the nation, as a matter of course; and if 
there is rottenness in so-called “ high society,” 
it will taint the whole mass. It is a selferi- 
dent truth that married people have no basi- 
ness to “flirt.” This disposition once in- 
dulged, the green-eyed monster takes advan- 
tage of. open doors, and finds an easy access. 
The husband and the wife have, by the most 
solemn vows, devoted their lives and their all 
to each other’s lappiness; and those who.ar- 
ray themselves for the popular eye more than 
for those who are theirs, and theirs only, by 
the marriage relation, are-traitors. Another 
thing—flirtation carried on by married peo- 
ple not only destroys the sanctity of wed- 
ded life to a great degree, but is vastly de- 
structive of common virtue. What man that 
beholds such exhibitions can have the least 
faith in that love which is fabled to exist 
around the family hearthstone? This is no 
trivial matter. It is one of the radical evils of 
society. It isa fester at the foundation of the 
social system, which, unless destroyed in its 
incipiency, will rot down the whole structure. 
The distinguishing difference between heath- 
endom and civilization, is the marriage rela- 
tion. Let people beware how that relation is 
affected by a false morality and a false system 
of living. 

——_— ——__—_4- oe) 

WorRK FOR THE HANGMEN.—During the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, of England, crime 
was 80 rife that 72,000 thieves and rogues were 
hanged. 


8 8 —_______— 
WICKED.—A woman was lately arrested in 
Cincinnati for beating her husband with a 
bunch of candles, “What alwicked act! 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


THE ZODIAOCAL LIGHT. 

There is observed in the western heavens, 
just after sunset, and at the very place where 
the sun has disappeared beneath the horizon, 
a body of pale whitish light, like that of the 
milky way, of a pyramidal form, inclined ob- 
liquely to the horizon, and extending far into 
the heavens. This pyramid of light is called 
the Zodiacal Light. It has the appearance of 
a double convex lens, seen edgewise, and al- 
ways accompanies the sun, taough not visible 
from the same point of the earth at all seasons 
of the year. The most favorable time for ob- 
serving it in our climate is about the period 
of the vernal equinox, in February and March. 
The pyramid is then less inclined to the hori- 
zon than at any other period, and consequent- 
ly more readily visible. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that this singular appearance was 
due to the sun, and some astronomers attrib- 
ute it to the effect of the sun’s atmosphere. 
But Laplace, the great French astronomer, 
showed from its form and magnitude that this 
was impossible. Others have held that the 
zodiacal light proceeded from a nebulous ring 
around the sun, similar to the rings of the 
planet Saturn. But the fact that we see no 
direct appearance of any such ring around the 
solar orb, renders that hypothesis very ques- 
tionable. The whole subject, indeed, has 
hitherto been involved in the greatest uncer- 
tainty. Some new and original speculations 
were put forth a few years since, by Professor 
Nicol of England, based upon the observations 
ofan American astronomer, who had been to 
Japan and other favorable pointsa,for investi- 
gating the subject. It seems that at Japan 
the zodiacal light, which is only visible here 
in the form of a cone, extending partially into 
the heavens, there reaches across the heavens 
from horizon to horizon, like a belt. Upon 
this appearance Professor Nicol argues that 
the light is reflected from a great nebulous 
ring surrounding the earth, or rather several 
rings. He makes the distance of these rings 
about 100,000 miles, and their breadth about 
52,000; the depth being unknown. His theo- 
ry is, that the rings ate composed of millions 
of asteroids circulating round the earth, which 
reflect the light of the sun in certain: positions 
ofthat luminary, and thus cause the light 
spoken of. There ig also said to be a faint, 
slaty-colored ring within the others, contract- 
ing towards the earth at an accelerated epeed, 
how amounting to eighty miles a year; and if 
the rate of annual approach should increase 
to one hundred miles, he thinks it would reach 
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the surface of our planet in one hundred and: 
eighty years. If this be so, it will be of the 
utmost importance to the people who inhabit 
the earth in the year 2040 to know what this 
supposed ring is made o& If it should prove 
to be made of meteoric stars, such as occasion- 
ally fall to the earth now-a-days, their lives 
would not be worth a pin’s fee; for they and 
all that they possess will be battered to pieces — 
and buried up with rocks. We shall need a 
little more direct evidence of the existence of 
these supposed rings, and of the solid sub- 
stance of their component bodies, before we 
sound the alarm for posterity; for as at pres- 
ent advised, the substance of the zodiacal 
light appears to be so extremely rare that the . 
smallest stars may be seen through it. 
—_—— HO ee 
STEADY PURPOSES. 

Often as we laugh over the quaint epitaph 
found on an old gravestone, “I was well, I 
wanted to be better, I took medicine, and I 
am here,” we overlook its general applicability 
to the affairs of life. As with health, so with 
business; nine persons out of ten ignore the 
golden secret of content; they are constantly 
striving after something different from that 
they enjoy. We do not deprecate enterprise, 
but it is the habit of change that we protest 
against—the habit of shifting from one pursuit 
to another. There are thousands of almost: 
penniless and disappointed old men, picking 
up a precarious living at the extremity of life, 
because they have, in the course of their exis- 
tence, tried a hundred different things, and 
abandoned all in turn simply because success 
was noteinstantaneous; to few men is it given 
to do more than one or two things well. The 
Will Honeycombs, and Master Simons and 
Admirable Crichtons are apt to be sad charla- 


tans, deceiving themselves as well as others, 


There is scarcely any pursuit that, if followed © 
out with singleness of purpose, will not yield 
a rich return. 
—_—___———_—_ 4+- ee > 

NEw Ipea.—A circular bagatelle table, 
which, when closed, answers for a whist table 
or a chess board, is among the new ideas of 
the day. 
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SHARING HAPPINESS.—Men of the noblest 
disposition think themselves happiest when 
others share their happiness with them. 

Sn No ce eg 

TRUTH.—Truth is far more intensely inter- 
esting than fiction, when the heart and affec- 
tions are enlisted in the subject. 

I, 
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AN UNEXPECTED FORTUNE. 

About once a month the press reports that 
a large fortune awaits some poor but honest 
individual, through the death of a relative. 
We have never plaged much confidence in 
such reports, simply because none of our 
friends were ever favored by the visits of law- 
yers in search of heirs, although we have 
known legal gentlemen to hunt them up for 
entirely different purposes; but still there was 
a question of money between them, and it 
would have been satisfactory on both sides 
if a settlement could have been entered 
upon. 

The last case of unexpected fortune; we 
notice, comes from Ohio, a noble State, and 
capable of enriching every one who lives in 
it, provided the right course is adopted for 
making money. The report states that a car- 
penter has fallen heir to about a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and these are all the partic- 
ulars that we have received, although we 
would fain have known how the carpenter re- 
ceived the news of his good (or bad) luck, 
what resolutions he formed, and how he con- 
templates disposing of his money. 

Let us imagine that the man js single, and 
that he has worked hard at his trade for ten 
years, at a small salary, and with no hope of 
ever increasing it. What effect will so much 
money have upon his nature? When the an- 
nouncement was made that thousands awaited 
his command, did his head grow dizzy, and 
his eyes dim? Did his pulse quicken, as 
through his mind*there passed a glowing 
view of the life which he could lead, with so 
much money at his command, with which he 
could purchase luxuries, exemption from toil, 
ease and comfort? Or, did his pulse main- 
tain its steady beat, as he thought, with a sigh, 
of the cares which his fortune will give him? 
' of the temptations to which he wil! be ex- 
posed, and the hundreds of men who will sud- 
denly @iscover his worth, and make offers ¢f 
friendship ? 

Or, if the man is married, and possesses 
a family, how his thoughts must have reverted 
to his wife and children, when he learned that 
money was at his disposal. Perhaps he could 
think of some little article, even in his great 
joy and surprise, that his wife and children 
had desired, and his means had prevented him 
. from purchasing, and if such was the case, 
fortune has smiled upon a worthy man, one 
who will use his wealth to the advantage of 
society, himself and family, his country and 
his God. 


| purposes. 
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But, as we said before, we don’t believe in 
fortunes which the press chronicle, and our 
disbelief will continue until we have some sub- 
stantial proof to the contrary, and in that 
case we want the news imparted to us in a 
very gentle manner, for fear of serious 
consequences. 

—— a Of 
COMPARATIVE TERMS. 

Riches and poverty are only comparative 
terms, and are, moreover, slightly understood. 
The world’s goods are held in common much 
more than people imagine. The beauty of 
marble mansions and the velvety lawn, soft 
and variegated as a Brussels carpet, is enjoy- 
ed more by the spectator, to whom its beauty 
is new, than the proprietor, in whose mind 
familiarity has bred contempt; and to whom 
it is more associated with the tax office and 
gas bills, than ideas of the beautiful. The 
gale that wafts the afoma of the arbor and 
garden, greets the nasal faculties gratuitously 
with odors more delicious than the bottled 
essences of perfumary shops. Everything 
worth having is shared in common—the sights 
that please the eye, the sounds that delight 
the ear, are not limited to the organs of the 
millionaires, and those who own stock and 
houses. The philosopher may sing with the 
poet any day: 

Behold my soul’s inheritance, 
How spacious, how sublime, 


My tenement is boundless earth, 
My field is boundless time. 
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How THs COUNTRY WAS NAMED.— When 
the seamen on board the ship of Christopher 
Columbus, after a series of fatigues, came in 
sight of St. Salvador, they burst out into an 
exuberant mirth and jollity. “The leds are 
in a merry key!” cried the commodore. 
America is now the name of half the globe. 
We are not prepared to endorse this as an his- 
torical fact, but it will answer all practical 





Goop AcTions.—The memory of good and 
worthy actions gives a quicker relish to the 
soul, than ever it could possibly take in the 
highest enjoyment of youth. 





QuERY.—We see many advertisements late- 
ly, and hear frequently of Old Bourbon. Who 
is he? Any relation to Titus A. Peep? 
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WEALTH.—The most respectable quality of 
man, 8o_regarded by,some: : 
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TAKE CARE OF THE FEET. 

“ Of all parts of the body,” says Dr. Robert- 
son, “there is not one which ought to be so 
carefully attended to as the feet.” - Every per- 
son knows from experience that colds, and 
many other diseases which proceed from colds, 
are attributable to cold feet. The feet are at 
such a distance from “the wheel at the cis- 
tern” of the system, that the circulation of 
the blood may be very easily checked there. 
Yet, for all this, and although every person of 
common sense should be aware of the truth 
of what we have stated, there is no part of 
the human body so much trifled with as the 
feet. The young and would be genteel-footed 
cramp their toes and feet into thin-soled, bone- 
pinching boots and shoes, in order to display 
neat feet, in the fashionable sense of the term. 
There is one great evil against which every 
person should be on the guard against—we 
mean the changing of warm for cold shoes or 
boote. A change is often made from thick to 
thin-soled shoes, without reflecting upon the 
consequences which might ensue. In cold 
weather, boots and shoes of good thick leather, 
both in soles and uppers, should be worn by 
all. Water-tights are not good,if they are 
air-tights also; India rubber overshoes should 
never be worn, except in wet, splashy weather, 
and then not very long at once. It is hurtful 
to the feet to wear any covering that is air- 
tight over them, and for this reason, India 
rubber should be worn as seldom as possible. 
No part of the body should be allowed to have 
a covering that entirely obstructs the passage 
of carbonic acid gas from the pores of the 
skin outward, and the moderate passage of air 
inward to the skin. Life can be destroyed in 
avery short time, by entirely closing up the 
pores of the skin. Good warm stockings, and 
thick-soled boots and shoes, are conservators 
of health, and consequently of happiness. 





STRATEGY.—A western writer says: “Gen. 
Blunt’s strategy is in three parts; first, find- 
ing where the enemy are; second, immediate- 
ly sending a bomb shell at them; third, going 
himself to see where it struck.” 





THE RIGHT WayY.—Plato being told that 
some enemies had spoken ill of him, said: “It 
matters not; I will endeavor so to live that 
no One shal! believe them.” 


———__—_4+ »aee->———_—_—_— 
QuEER.—An inscription on a tombstone at 
La Point, Lake Superior, reads as follows :— 
“John Smith, accidentally shot as a mark of 
affection by his brother.” 
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/ WAR! 

War, war! The drums beat, the clarions 
sound, the artillery thunders, the earth quakes 
beneath the gallop of squadrons of cavalry. 
All is lost in a cloud of dust and sulphurous 
smoke. There are confused shouts, the flash 
of swords, the wave of banners, a convulsive 
melee, which rolls along, leaving behind it a 
long trail of blood. But at last the noise is 
hushed, the cloud re-opens, the victurs re- 
appear with conquered standards and cap- 
tured cannons, and a humiliated and unarmed 
mass of men, who are doomed to expiate the 
chance defeat as if it were acrime. Let the 
cities now cull flowers to deck triumphal 
arches! Let constellated stars shine on bos- 
oms swelling high with pride! 
poets tune their lyres in honor of the vic- 
tors. But look—whatspectacle is that beside 
the vanquished? Instead of arches of tri- 
umph, Iong, yawning ditches, in which men 
are silently arranging corpses; instead of 
hymns of thanksgiving, a vast chorus of sobs. 
For war, like the ancient Janus, has two faces: 
one sparkling with joy, the other pale with 
sorrow, and each of these two faces looks al- 
ternately on every nation ; for none has known 
success without reverses, or glory without 
humiliation. 








Cunious BLUNDER.—In a work published 
in London, called “American Liberty and 
Government,” by a Mr. Kyle, it is stated that 
“ America is the ally of Russia, and that “in 
New York, the principal hotel is dedicated to 
the Russian saint, Nicholas!’ 
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PRECOCITY.—Boys that are philosophers at 
six years of age, are generally blockheads at 
twenty-one. By forcing children, you get so 
much into their heads, that they become 
cracked in order to hold it. 





A CHARITABLE LESSON.—It would be un- 
charitable too severely to condemn for faults, 
without taking some thought of the sterling 
goodness which mingles in and lessens them. 

_— HBO ee 

Irs OrIGIN.—It is said that the original of 
“My Maryland ” is a German song beginning 
with the sentiment, “Don’t hug me now— 
some other time.” 

—_—————_+ een) —____———_ 

TRIALS.—Every man deems that he has 
precisely the trials and temptations which 
are the hardest of all for_him to bear; but they 
are so because they are.the very ones he needs. 


Lo, the - 
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Facts and fancies. 


TROUBLES OF A SCHOOLMA’ AM. 


Miss Smix, who teaches school somewhere in the 
interior of ont, writes that she has had a ter 
rible time with an eighteen year old youth named 
Heath, who did not know his letters when he first 
took his seat in the school-room. But we will let 
Miss Smix tell her own story, and in her own way: 

‘‘He was badly ashamed at first, but in play- 
time could carry so many children at once ‘ pig-a- 
back,’ that they forgot his ignorance, in his humility 
and goodness. I confess my heart {like a mother’s, 
mind you,) yearned for and towards him; and 
many a time, as I sat in the school-room near dusk 
looking at castles and spectres in the dying embers, 
prayed that God would give me power and capacity 
to pick a way into his encrusted brain. He was 
not dull, nor stupid in anything but mere letters. 
Cadmus in hie Ucad was embedded a fathom deep. 
At last I got him clean through the alphabet, and 
he could point out letters by name. In two weeks 
he got through his ‘ba-be-bi,’ etc., and one bright 
Monday morning I put him into ‘ L-a-la-d-y-dy. I 
had to tell him fifty times the nature of syllables, 
but his brain was as opaque as a rock. 

“‘*De you love pies?’ said I, in order to interest 





“6 Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘“‘¢ Well, then, apple and pie put together, spell 
apple-pie, don't they ?’ 

“* Yes, ma’am.’ 

“< By a like rule, la and dy spell lady—you un- 
derstand ?” 

“* Yes, ma’am.’ 

‘“‘* Mince and pie spell what, then ?’ 

““ Mince-pie.’ 

““¢ Right! Pumpkin and pie, what?’ 

““¢ Pumpkin-pie.’ 

“*Then what does |-a la-d-y-dy spell ?” 

‘‘¢ Custard-pie!’ said he, with a yell of delight at 
his success.”’ 

Miss Smix thinks that he is improving, and we 
hope so for her sake. 


MERCHANT V8. FARMER. 


A shinplaster story has been localized in Boston, 
and applicd toa popular dry-goods dealer. The 
story may have been in print perhaps, but a repeti- 
tion will do no harm. As the story goes, a farmer 
purchased a few cents’ worth of goods from this 
merchant, and gave him a bill to make change 
from. The latter returned him eighty-five cents in 
his engraved promises to pay, genteelly known as 
checks, but vulgarly known as shinplastera. 

‘What's them ?”’ inquired the farmer. 

‘*Q,” said the merchant, “ those are a sort of cur- 
rency we dry-goods dealers have,” and went away 
to attend to another customer. 

The countryman went off, not exactly satisfied, 
but shortly returned, and bought nearly a dollar's 


- natural at all. 
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worth of goods. After receiving the neatly tied up 
package, and being told the price, he deposited a 
number of pumpkin seeds on the counter. 

“What are those ?”’ inquired the astonished mer- 
chant. 

“Q,” replied the countryman, coolly, “‘them’ss 
sort of currency we farmers have,” and thereupon 
left the store. 

The story has it, that the dry-goods dealer, who 
appreciates good jokes, was so amused, he did not 
call his unprofitable customer back. 





AN UNFOUNDED CHARGE. 


A leading officer in one of the courts was charged 
with never going to bed sober. Of course he ix 
dignantly denied the soft impeachment; and he 
gave the particulars of a particular night in proof. 
We quote his own words: 

“Pretty soon after I got into bed, my wife said: 

“¢ Why, husband, what is the matter with sou? 
You act so strangely.’ — 

‘“‘¢ There's nothing the matter with me,’ said I; 
‘nothing at all.’ 

‘“¢I'm sure there is,’ said she; ‘you don't act 
Shan’t I get up and get something 
for you?’ 

“And she got up, lighted a candle, and came to 
the bedside to look at me, shading the light with 
her hand. 

“¢T knew there was something strange about 
you,’ said she. ‘Why, you are sober!’ i 

“ Now, this is a fact, and my wife will swear te 
it. So don’t you slander me any more by saying 
that I haven't been to bed sober in six months, 
‘cause I have.”’ 

Such testimony was considered reliable, and the 
man now enjoys his new-found reputation. 





ALL FAIR IN LOVE. 

A physician in a neighboring county didn't like 
a young man who waited on his niece, so he gave 
the niece a powder to give the young man in some 
kind of drink. The young lady pretended to ac- 
quiesce, but slipped the powder into her uncle's 
coffee, who drank his own physic. Shortly after 
the doctor mounted hia horse and trotted off. After 
riding a few moments he became very much afflict- 
ed, and in the extremity of his grief, declared that, 
every drop of his coffee had been—not coffee—but 
Croton oil. Dismounting, the doctor sought @ 
house and a bed, and after three days was able to 
proceed homeward. So he unwittingly took his 
own physic, and suffered the consequences. A few 
days afterwards the lovers were married. 


POWDER AND POULTRY. 


A party of gentlemen were taking supper at a 
country inn, and one of the guests found the poul- 
try rather tough. After exercising his ingenuity to 
no effect in trying to dissect an ofd fowl, he turned 
to the waiter, and asked: 
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“ Have you any such a thing asa powder-flask ?”’ 

‘‘ No, sir, we have not; do you want one?” 

‘Why, yes. I think the shortest way would be 
to blow the fellow up.” 





A POSITIVE FELLOW. 


A fellow groaning in the stocks, was asked what 
-he was put in for. He mentioned some trifling 
offence. 

“ Bat,”’ said the other, ‘‘ they can’t put you into 
the stocks for that.” 

**T tell you they did,’’ said the victim. 

“ But I tell you they can’é put you in for that." 


“"Why,” said the impatient man, “don’t you see 


I'm here ?’’ 





THE DUTCHMAN AND HIS DOG. 


Abner was a quict, pe:.ceable sort of a live Yan- 
kee, who lived on the farm on which his father 
had lived before him, and was generally considered 
a pretty cute sort of a fellow—always ready with a 
trick, whenever it was of the least utility; yet when 
he did play off his tricks, ’twas done in such an in- 
nocent manner, that his victim could do no better 
than take it all in good part. 

Now, it happened that one of Abner’s neighbors 
sold a farm to a tolerably green specimen of a 
Dutchman. 

Von Viom Schlopsh had a dog, as Dutchman 
often have, ard which had, since leaving his “‘ fader 
lant,” become sufficiently civilized not only to ap- 
propriate the soil as common stock, but had pro- 
gressed so far in the good work as to obtain his din- 
ners from various sheep-fulds on the same principle. 

When Abner discovered this propensity in the 
canine department of the Dutchman’s family, he 
called over to his new neighbor's to enter com- 
plaint, which mission he accomplished in the most 
natural manner in the world. 

“Well, Von, your dog’s been killing my y aheae 

“ Ya—dat ish bad—he is von goot dog—ya—dat 
ish very bad.’’ 

“Sartin it’s bad, and you'll have to stop him.”’ 

“ Ya—ya—dat ish allas goot—but Ich weis nicht.” 

“ What's that you say—he was nicked? Wal, 
now, look here, old feller, nickin’s no use—crop 
hisa—cut the tail close off—chock up to the trunk— 
that'll cure him.” 

“Vat is dat?” exclaimed the Dutchman, while a 
faint ray of intelligence crept ever his features. 
“Ya, dat is goot—dat cure von sheep steal, eh ?"’ 

“Sartin it will—he’ll never touch sheep meat 
again in this world.” 

“Den come mit me—he von mity goot dog, all 
de way from Yarmany. Ich no take von five dollar 
—but come mit me and hold his tail. Ich chop 
him off.”’ ; 

“ Sartin, I'll hold his tail, if you want me to, but 
you must cut it up close.” 

“Ya, dat ish right, Ich make him von goot dog. 
Here, Blitzen, come right here, you von sheep 
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shtcal rashkul—Ich chop your tail in one two 
pieces.” | " 

The dog obeyed the summons, and the master 
tied his feet fore and aft, for fear of accident, and 
placing the tail in the Yankee’s hard, requested 
him to lay it across a small block of wood. 

“Chock up,” said Abner, as he drew the butt of 
the tail close over the log. 

“Ya, dat ish right. Now, you tief sheep, Ich 
learns you better luck,” and he raised the axe. 

It descended, and as it did so, Abner, with char- 
acteristic presence of mind, brought Blitzen’s neck 
over the log, and the head rolled over on the other : 
side. 

“Wal, I swow,” said Abner, with apparent as- 
tonishment, as he dropped the headless trunk of 
the dog, ‘‘ that was a leetle too close.” 

“Mine got!’ exclaimed the Dutchman, “you 
shust cut him off de wrong end."’ 

After the dog’s death, Abner’s sheep lived in 


peace. 


A DIFFERENT LAY. 

“Have you the ‘ Lays of the last Minstrel ?’’’ said 
a city miss, addressing a young man who stood be- 
hind the counter of a store not many rods from 
Washington Street. “No, we haven't any of them 
kind," said the obliging clerk, “‘ but we have good 
fresh hen’s eggs, that we can warrant were laid no 
longer than last week.”’ 


“ PROVIDENTIALLY DIRECTED.” 


Among the attendants at a late Methodist confer- 
ence was a very beautiful and intelligent-looking 
young lady, who drew the admiring gaze of many 
eyes, particularly eyes masculine, always on the 
lookout for pretty feminine faces.’ During the in- 
termission at noon, a spruce young minister stepped 
up to the presiding elder, and said, with an air of 
secrecy : 

“Did you observe the young lady who sat by the 
first pillar on the left ?"’ 

“* Yes,”’ said the elder; ‘ what of her?” 

“ Why,” said the young man, “I feel impressed 
that the Lord desires me to take that lady for my 
wife. I think she would make a good companion 
and helpmeet in the work of the ministry.” 

The elder, as a good Christian ought, had noth- 
ing to object. But in a few moments another can- 
didate for ministerial efforts and honors, and for 
the name of husband, came confidentially to make 
known a like impression regarding the same iden- 
tical lady. 

‘You had better wait a while. It is not best to 
be hasty in determining the source of such impree- 
sions,"’ said the prudent elder. 

And he had said well, for hardly were the steps 
of the second youth cold at his side, ere a third ap- 
proached with the same story ; and, while the worthy 
confidant still marvelled, a fourth drew near with 
the questibn: 
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“Did you notice the fine, noble-looking woman 
on your left?” ; 

“Yes,’’ cried the swelling elder. 

“Well, sir,"” went on the fourth victim. of that 
unsuspiciougs girl, ‘it is strongly borne in upon my 
mind that it is the will of the Lord that I should 
make proposals of marriage to that lady. He has 
impressed me that she is to be my wife.”’ 

The elder could hold in no longer. 

‘‘ Tmpossible, impossible!" he exclaimed, in an 
excited tone. ‘The Lord never could have intend- 
ed that four men should marry that one woman!”’ 

The elder was right, for the lady would marry 
neither of the candidates for her hand and heart. 





A SECOND-HAND PRESIDENT. 


The following story is old but good, and Mr. Fill- 
more often relates it: 

President Fillmore, upon his elevation to the 
presidential chair, was obliged, in conformity with 
his new station, to purchase a carriage and horses. 
The horses were soon obtained, and Mr. Preston, of 
South Carolina, offered to dispose of his fine coach, 
which was accordingly sent to the new president 
fer his inspection. - 

Irish Jemmy, the White House coachman, was 
on hand when Mr. Fillmore called at the stable to 
inspect it; and wishing an opinion from Jemmy as 
to the fitness of the cbach, asked him if he thought 
it fine enough. 

“ Och, it's a fine coach, your honor,” said Jemmy. 

“ But is it good enough, Jemmy ?” said the presi- 
dent. 

Jemmy, with a doubtful scratch of his head, an- 
swered again in the same manner; when Mr. Fill- 
more, wanting a positive answer, said: 

“Jemmy, do you think a second-hand carriage 
would do for-& president ?”’ 

“Och,” said Jemmy, “ remember your honor’s a 
second-hand president—and-sure, it’s just right.”’ 

The president took the coach. 





A FARMER’S MISTAKE 


When “boarding round’ was the fashion with 
schoo] teachers, Farmer A., on coming to the house 
at tea-time, was introduced to the “schoolma’am 
In a moment he perceived a strong odor of musk 
which came from the schoolma’am's clothing. He, 
entirely ignorant of the cause, immediately charged 
x upon Ponto, who had a strong propensity for 
muskrats, and at once reprimanded him:— Ponto, 
you scamp, you have been killing muskrats; go out 
doors, sir, and get sweetened off.” But Ponto did 
not stir, and Farmer A. spoke again more sharply, 
“Get out; you'll scent the whole house.” The 
schoolma'am by this time was blushing red as 
crimson, while the girls and the boys could scarcely 
keep from bursting into laughter. One of them, 
unnoticed, at last made their father understand 
how the matter stood, and he, of course, dropped 
the subject. The evening passed away rather awk- 
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wardly with all, and the teacher failed to return 
the next day. On her account the affair was kept 
quiet until after she had left the neighborhood, 
when many were the hearty laughs had ever Far- 
mer A.’s error and the schoolma'am’s discomfitare. 
She omitted musk@thereafter. 


_A LOVER'S PROMISE. 


Two lovers stood upon the shore 
Of Massachusetts Bay, 

Bidding a sad farewell before 
Seth tore himself away. 

‘“‘J’}l marry you when I come back, 
My Sally Ann,”’ says he, 

, And then he took a little smack, 

And went away to sea. 





A BIT OF BLARNEY. 

“‘A bright mornin’ to yer fair face, Misthress 
Murphy !” said an Irishman, as he entered a sbop. 

‘Well, a good morning, John!” 

“Och, Misthress Murphy, whiniver I see a rale 
shiny Irish mornin’ like this, it puts me in mind of 
the dear ould counthry, and of the time whin | 
lived wid yer father (rest his sowl). A dacenter 
man niver dhrew breath, and sorra a poor crayther 
iver passed his doors without a bite or sup.” 

‘“‘Troth, he was, John.” 

“Misthress Murphy (pulling a flask out of his 
pocket), would you thrust me for a half pint till I 
jist go down te the wharf? And may the divil fly 
away wi’ the roof of my jacket, but I'll pey ye be 
fore the sun goes to bed !’” 

“Burn the dhrap, John, till ye pay me for the 
half pint ye got yisterday !"" 

“* Misthress Murphy (emphatically), I knowed your 
modther, and she was an ould hod-carrier, and yer 
fadther was a dirty washerwoman; and [ seed him 
hauled wi’ six roarin’ bulls to the gallows, ye oeld 
"ug—”’ 

John sloped in double quick time, and a pewter 


‘beer mag rattled wrathfully across the pavement. 


A COOL TOPER. 


A good anecdote is told of a man named Bently, 
a confirmed drinker, who would never drink with 
a friend or in public, and always bitterly denied, 
when a little too steep, ever tasting liquor. One 
day some bad witnesses concealed themselves in 
his room, and when the liquor was running down 
his throat, seized him with his arm crooked and his 
mouth open, and holding him fast, asked with an 
air of triumph: 

‘“‘ Ah, Bently, have we caught you at Jast? You 
never drink, eh ?”’ 

No one would suppose but that Bently would 
have acknowledged the com. Not he; with the 
most grave and inexpregsible face, he calmly, and 
in a dignified manner, sgid: 

“ Gentlemen, my name ia not Bentley!" 





THE GOLD MANIA. 
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Mr. Oldboy, who has been unconsciously drawn into the yortex, buys eagerly at six per cent. premium. 
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Gold has gone up to $1.49! “Of course, it would.” 
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Gold down to $1.42! A shock. As it gets lower and lower, Oldboy bears up manfully under the pressure. 
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JAPAN AND ITS RULERS. 


If the readers of Tor DoLLAR MONTHLY | sadors on their visit to this country, it is 


creasing) will but glance upon some accurate 
map, and search in the direction of the East, 
not far from China, he or she will discover a 
. Cluster of islands, which have recently been 
considered of great importance to the civilized 
world, simply because those islands contain 


much that is valuable to commerce; and for | 


the sake of trade, man will do and 
dare everything. A few weeks since 
news was received from Japan, that 
the princes, or the party unfavorable 
to the foreigners, had prevailed with 
the tycoon, or emperor—the one who, 
wields all the real power, to the ex- 
clusion of the spiritual emperors—and 
that a decree of banishment was about 
to be issued, compelling all foreigners, 
excepting the Dutch, to leave the 
islands and the Japanese in peace and 
contentment. Ifsuch an edict is car- 
ried ont, it is quite probable that com- 
plications will arise quite as difficult 
of solution as those which perplexed 
China, when England made a demand 
for supposed injuries. The ports of 
Jgpan, now that some of them are 
open, must remain open, in spite of 
Japanese hostilities to foreigners and 
commerce; and if peaceful words will 
net accomplish the result, strong 
blows will do the business—although 
we can’t see that the United States 
can take a hand in the matter for 
some time to come. On this and the 
hext page we give portraits of the 
tycoon or emperor, and his wife. 
They were sent to this country by 
Minister Harris, and from the sketch- 
es our engravings were made. No 
foreigner knows the age of the em- 
peror, or indeed can see him, or his 
wife, except on rare occasions. How 
long they reign, or when they die. or 
are deposed, no one knows, except the 
, Court circle; and the members of that 
body are noted fors their reticence. 

y are a singular people, and al- 
though we feted the Japanese ambas- 
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(we are pleased to know they are rapidly in- ; doubtf 





if our merchants have yet realized 
much profit by the operation. But we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that our people 
stand as high, if not higher, in the estimation 
of the Japanese than the French or English ; 


_ and this fact may be turned to advantage at 
_ some future period, in our commercial treaties 


with this people. 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN _ 
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THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


There is something peculiarly fantastic in 
the court dresses of the Japanese, These 
dresses are made of the richest materials, in- 
terwoven with gold, and more or less em- 
broidered and covered with ornaments. To 
our eyes, the appearance of the human form, 
swaddled and bedecked in such grotesque 
habiliments, is awkward and clumsy in the 
extreme. The dress would seem to be more 
calewlated for females than for males, as in- 
deed most of their dresses appear. Were the 
habits of court potentates more active than is 
the case, it would doubtless cause a change 
for the better in their habiliments ; but the in- 
dolent and effeminate nature of their oceupa- 
tions requires little or no bodily activity, and 
hence their clothing suits as well the occupa- 
tion as the taste of the wearer. Throughout 
ali the official population of Japan the same 
indolence prevails, there being swarms of 
office-holders placed over the people, and the 
great number making the occupation of each 
q trivial. As regards the social customs 
of the Japanese, we may remark, that the la- 
dies of Japan are fond of tea-parties, and of 
the innocent gossip that accompanies them. 
All civilized ladies seem to have a passion for 
such parties. In Japan they regard more the 
style of serving tea, and the etiquette con- 
nected therewith, than they do the tea itself. 
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Then the behaviour at the tea-table is 

considered a matter of much consider- 
‘ation. At a very party, the 
cups and bowls, and all the utensils 
employed, must be ornamented, and 
of high price. Everything connected 
with an elegant tea-party is ¢aid down 
in books, that young ladies must learn 
at school, as much as how to read. 
The testimony is ample that the Jap- 
anese ladies are both handsome and 
charming. “The Japanese are the 
most fascinating and elegant ladies,” 
says Sir James Drummond. “that [ 
ever saw in any country in the world. 
They have a natural grace that can- 
not. be described. Take away a few 
pe@liarities, to which one soon gets 
accustomed by living among them, 
and they would, at their first debut, 
be admired at St. James’s, or any oth 
er court of Europe.” Marriage is com 
tracted early in Japan. It is consid 
ered disgraceful for one to marry oat 
of his Glass or rank. When a yonth 
has the “tender passion ” for a young 
maiden, he declares his affection by 
affixing a branch of a certain shrub 
(the celastrus alatus) to the house of 
the damsel’s parents. “If the branch 
be neglected, the suit is rejected; if it 
be accepted, ao is the lover.” An ex- 
cellent device, it would seem, for those 
lovers who cannot summon courage 
to “ pop the question.” 

Like every other nation, the Japan- 
ese have their amusements and sports, 
some of which are very exciting. 
Some of thcir feats of art and cunning 
are remarkably acute and clever. 
Travellers have frequently described 
many of these modes of legerdemain and skil- 
ful manipulation. Mr. Harris, the United 
States consul, gives an account of a juggier’s 
performance in the way of top-spinning, wit 
nessed by him, which is truly wonderful. In 
the first place,the performer took an ordinary 
peg-top, and set it to spinning in the air. He 
then caught it on his hand and transferred, 
to the keen edge of a sword-blade, making it 
traverse from hilt to point and back again, by 
inclining the sword, the top spinning all the 
time. Another feat performed, was to set the 
top spinning in the air, and then to throw the 
end of the string towards it, and cause it to 
wind itself with the string, the other end be 
ing retained in the hand; so that the top re- 
turned to the hand properly wound and ready 
to be spun again. <A sub-variety of this per 
formance consisted in making the top spin up 
an upright pole, knock at the door of a little 
wooden house on the summit, and disappear 
within. In this case the hand end of the 
string was fastened neur the door of the amall 
house, and the top was made to climb the 
pole by the self-winding process. The Japan- 
ese jugglers perform many other curious feats, 
such as making paper butterflies fly in the air 
and alight where they please, by means of & 
common fan. Their dexterity in these mat 
ters baffles all description. 


- 


- CAPTAIN GEORGE H. PREBLE. 


CAPTAIN GEORGE H. PREBLE, 

The readers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY are 
familiar with the name of Captain George H. 
Preble, of the United States Navy, for his re 
g cent trial by court martial, and sentence, at- 
tracted much attention. On this page we 
publish a very striking likeness of the gentle- 
man, taken just before he assumed command 
of the blockading fleet off Mobile, where his 
misfortunes occurred. It was alleged that he 
did not make a vigorous effort to capture the 
Oreto, when she run into the rebel port, and 
on that charge he was found guilt® and dis- 
missed from the service, but the president re- 
stored him to his command, after much solici- 
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AUTOMATONS. 

Some wonderful accounts are handed down 
of mechanism so constructed as to resemble 
the figure and imitate the actions of mankind. 
Archytas, of Tarentum, about four hundred 
years before our era, is said to have made a 
wooden pigeon that could fly. Albertus Mag- 
nus constructed an automaton to open his 
door when any one knocked. The celebrated 
Regiomotanus made a wooden eagle that flew 
forth from the city, saluted the emperor, and 
returned. He also constructed an iron fly, 
which flew out of his hand and returned, after 
flying about theroom. In 1738, an automaton 
flute-player was exhibitedat Paris that played 
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tation on the part of Captain Preble’s friends, 
who thought that he had been unjustly treated. 
He has seen much service, and is a native of 
Portland, Maine. We sincerely tryst that 
Captain Preble will prove to the world, in his 
' future career, that the president did not make 
a mistake when he exercised his clemency on 
restoring the officer to the navy. 
——_____-¢-«4 oe 

Beau Brummel was reading the paper one 
day at Long’s—a gentleman standing near 
him eneezed three times; after the third 
spasm, Mr. Brummel called out, “ Waiter, 
bring me an umbrella; I can bear this no 
longer.” 


on the flute in the same manner as a living 
performer. In 1741, Vaucansen produced a 
flageolet player, which played the flageolet 
with the left hand, gnd beat a tamborine with 
the right. He also made a duck, which dab- 
bled in the water, swam, drank, and quacked 
like a real duck. A Frenchman exhibited a 
duck in this city, seven or eight years“hgo, 
which went through several of the same opera- 
tions. Automatons have been constructed 
which wrote, played on the piano-forte, etc. 
During the present century, a Swiss named 
Mailardes, constructed a figure representing 
a female, which performed eighteen tunes on 
the piano, and continued ia motion an bour. 
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QUEBEHO, CANADA. 

The illustration on this page represents a 
portion of Quebec, an important stronghold of 
the Canadas. The name is derived from 
Quebeio, which, in the Algonquin tongue, 
signifies a sudden contraction of the river. 
The wide part of the river, immediately in 
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front ot the place, has been called the “Pa 
sin,” and is sufficiently deep and capacious t0 
float one hundred sail of the line. Quebec 
was founded by the French in 1606. It } 
situated on the St. Lawrence, at its conflu- 
ence with the St. Charles river, and 820 nilles 
distant from the Atlantic Ocean. The city 4 


QUEBEC. 


divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower towns. The upper town is situated on 
a strata of limestone rocks, upon the verge of 
the point, while the lower town is constructed 
on land at the foot of these rocks, and upon 
ground gained from the river. The rock on 
which the upper town stands, rises, in some 
places, perpendicularly, in others it is not so 
steep but that streets are constructed which 
wind along the sides and reach the top. At 
the sides of some of these roads are long 
flights of stairs for the accommodation of pe- 
destrians. The lower town is much exposed 
to the attacks of an enemy, but the upper 
town is a place of immense strength, and well 
nigh impregnable. ‘Towards the water the 
natural defences are so great, that but little 
attention is there paid to walls of defence, but 


numerous redoubts and batteries, armed with | 


lieavy cannons, are there placed. On the land 
side the fortifications are very stupendous. 
When Gen Wolfe attacked this place, he 
thought it useless to aftack the town on the 
side towardsthe water. In order to carry on 
the attack on the land side, he first attempted 
to land his troops some miles below the town, 
near the Falls of Montmorenci; but here he 
was repulsed by a large division of the French 
forces with loss. - Foiled in his first attempt to 
get on shore, the prave Wolfe formed the bold 
esign of ascending to the top of the banks 
above Quebec, commonly called the Heights 
of Abraham. After previous preparation, the 
soldiers clambered up the heights with great 
difficulty, and the guns were hauled up by 
means of ropes and pulleys fixed round the 
trees, with which the banks are covered from 
top to bottom. At the top, the plain com- 
mences and extends close under the walls of 
ethe city. Here the battle was fought, in 
which the lamented general fell at the mo- 
ment his efforts were crowned with well- 
merited success. This capture was made in 
1759. Although Quebec was captured with so 
much ditiiculty by General Wolfe, and al- 
though much strengthened while in the hands 
of the English after its capture by Wolfe, it 
was thought possible to capture it by the co- 
lonial troops, large portions of the attacking 
party on the previous occasions having been 
from the colonies, commanded by an English 
officer. At the close of 1775 and commence- 
ment of 1776, an attempt was made to capture 
Quebec by American troops, under Arnold 
and Montgomery. So impatient were the 
troops for the attack, that they did not wait 
the arrival of heavy artillery, but made the 
attack without. Even with this powerful aid, 
the issue would have proved doubtful; but 
without it, they were repulsed without difii- 
culty. Independently of its fortifications and 
situafion on the summit of a rock, Quebec 
owes much of its strength and security to the 
long duration and extreme severity of the 
winter—as in that season it is wholly imprac- 
ticable for a besieging army to carry on the 
works, or to blockade the town. The lower 
part of the town is mostly occupied by the 
residents connected with the shipping, and 
formerly was a very disagreeable place, and 
now but slightly improved. When the tide is 
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out, the stench from the shores is intolerable. - 
The upper town, on the contrary, is extremely 
agreeable ; from its elevated situation, the air 
is very pure, and the inhabitants are never op- 
pressed with heat in the summer. It is not, 
however, well laid out. By far the greater 
a of the inhabitants of Quebec are Roman 

atholics, and the French language is most 
used. Quebec is better fortitied than any oth- 
er town in America. Its strength has been 
vreatly increased within a few years. Itis so 
well defended at all points, as to render it 
abundantly adequate to repel any force that 
could approach it. The basin or harbor of 
Quebec is very beautiful, safe and spacious; 
it is sufficient to contain one hundred sail of 
the line. The depth of water is twenty-eight 
fathoms; the spring tides rise twenty-three or 
twenty-four feet, and the neap tides seventeen 
oreighteen. Theriver St. Lawrence is twelve 
miles wide above the city, but is here con- 
tracted to one mile in breadth. The exports 
consist principally of timber, grain, flour, furs, 
pot and pearlashes. The trade is very exten- 
sive, and is principally confined to British 
vessels. The climate, though on the whole 
good and healthy, is, as we have before inti- 
mated,in extremes. In summer, the heat is 
equal to that of Naples, while the cold of win- 
ter is not inferior to that of Moscow. This 
inequality occasions a corresponding differ- 
ence in the modes of life during the different 
seasons in the year. In winter, travelling is 
carried on by means of sledges and carioles, 
in the same way as in Russia. The first view 
of Quebec in sailing up the St. Lawrence is 
striking in the extreme; and travellers speak 
in high terms of the magnificent prospect from 
the citadel on Cape Diamond, which rises to 
the height of nearly 340 feet above the St. 
Lawrene. Americans, who visit Quebec dur- 
ing the summer months, represent themselves 
amply repaid for the time and money expended 
during the journey. 


~~. oo Oo ee" 
BALLOONING. 


A scientific gentleman, well advanced in 
years (who had “ probably witnessed the ex- 
periment of the restoration of a withered pear 
beneath the exhausted receiver of a pneumatic 
machine”), was impressed with a conviction, 
on ascending to a considerable height in a bal- 
loon, that every line and wrinkle of his face 
had totally disappeared, owing, as he said, to 
the preternatural distension of his skin; and 
that, to the astonishment of his companion, he 
rapidly began to assume the delicate aspect 
and blooming appearance of his early youth! 
These things are all self-delusions. A bit of 
paper or a handkerchief might cling to the 
outside of the car, but a penny piece would, 
undoubtedly, fall direct to the earth. Wild 
birds do not return to the car, but descend in 
circles, till, passing through the clouds, they 
see whereabouts to go, and then they fly 
downwards as usual. We have no difficulty 
in breathing; on the contrary, being “ called 
upon,” we sing a song. Our head does not 
contract, so as to extinguish our eyes and nose 
with our hat; or expand to pumpkin size. 
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CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, PLUM STREET, CINCINNATI. 


CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL,CINOINNATI. 

Strangers have said that Boston does not 
contain a single church possessed of architec- 
tural beauty, and while we will not admit of 
such a broad assertion, still we must confess 
that our churches are not paragons of art and 
beauty. We don’t think that we have more 
than one or two churches that will compare in 
pnt of style with the Catholic Cathedral, in 

lum street, Cincinnati, and we present the 
above engraving for the purpose of showing 
how much taste was displayed by the archi- 
tect whea he drew up his plans. It is built of 
stone, isin a pleasant location, and has been 
much admired by those who are able to judge 
of the merits of a fine building. We recom- 
mend it as a model for church committees. 


—-—_____.-__ 4-4 a 2 
CHURCH IN CONSTANTINOPLD. 
In Constantinople one hundred years ago, 


ifa Christian but dared to speak of building a ! 


CATHEDRAL AT CINCINNATI 


——— 
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church for the worship of any other god than 
Mahomet, the daring Turk would have lost 
his life in a most expeditious manner, for the 
fanatical believers in the prophet were wilful 
and fierce, dnd had no idea of toleration. But 
within the last twenty years a great change 
has taken place in the character of the Turks. 
They have looked with more favor upon those 
who differ with them in religidus matters, and 
since the war of the Crimea, Christians liv- 
ing in Constantinople, have had many fagors 
granted’ them, and among the most important 
can be counted the privilege of building a 
church for the worship of God in the Protes- 
tant acceptance of the term. The picture 
which is before the reader, is a good hustra- 
tion of the only Christian church in Constan- 
tinople. It was erected through the aid of 
the British oie! for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and cost near 
$100,000. 
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444 MAKING PALM OIL AT WHYDA, AFRICA. 


MAKING PALM OIL. ests, or near the habitations of man, may be 

Beyond Cape Verde the appearance of the | noted the Elais Guieniensis, a beautiful palin 
African shore suddenly changes. To low, | tree, the head of which rises more than thirty 
sandy tracks, almost always bare, and stretch- | feet into the air,and which is called by the 
ing away as far as the eye can reach, succeed | negroes their “friend.” The Elais justifies 
shores sometimes abrupt, but generally rising | this pleasant name by the varied resources it 
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in gentle and gradual slopes from the seaside. | affords the poor inhabitants who take care of 
The eye thus wanders over an amphitheatre | it. This tree supplies the native of the Afri- 
of delicious verdure, losing itself amidst in- | can shores not only with wine, but with oil, 
‘finite shades; and the vigor of the vegetation | fishing-lines, hats, baskets, enormous nuts full 
surprises even those who are accustomed to | of succulent juice, building materials, etc. Up 
the eplendors of tropical regions. Among the | to this time the oil is the only one of the pro- 
valuable plants which grow in the superb for- ducts which enters extensively into com 
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merce; it is ofa buttery consistency, an orange | the women plastered even these fronts with 


color, and strongly odorous. England first 
employed she oil of the palm trees, in the man- 
nfacture of soap, but we know not the date of 
its first importation into England. In 1818 
from 100 to 200 tons were annually imported; 
in 1841 the importation reached the amount 
of 200,000 quintals. Ten-twelfths of the oil is 
used at Liverpool, where, in 1831, a single es- 
tablishment turned out 120,000 pounds of soap 
aweek. The United States soon imitated the 
example of England. France entered into the 


. business much later, but is giving serious at- 
tention to it, for English and American soaps 
have ted the of the exporta- 


tion Ruglish te soaps. Both the Americans 
and sh produce with palm oil a coarser 
soap | that of Marseilles, but which has 
some q s wanting to the French article, 
such as that of dissolving in salt water, which 
ensures its use on- shipboard. They sell it 
cheap, and consequently it obtains a prefer- 
ence in the market. The great source of sup- 
ply Veer: of northern Guinea called the 
Gold st. It comes from Sierra Leone, 
Senegal and Gambia, but in less quantities. 
aie a the following way: At the 
“when the Elais palm produces its 

srains, they are : and thrown into 
ughs the sides of which are made of earth. 
ference tc nee ae will show the 
structures, é grains, which 
y hard, are easily crushed by means 
9oden sandals worn by the blacks em- 
unis process, As soon as the troughs 
jently full, the oil is reeeived. into 
s,and subject toa primary puri- 

tion by boiling. It is then placed in casks 
mt to the nearest entrepot. Various 
lishments have been formed in places 
e Elais palm grows most abundantly. 

















FHLLAH’S HOUSE. 


ag on page 446 exhibits the 
ahive in which an Egyptian 

It is a far quainter 
a Hottentot hut. The houses 
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inhabitants in Egypt are dirty 
and wretched abodes. During the year 1838, 
when the plague l with fury, the viceroy 
aused the filthiest houses to be torn down. 
The fellahs Soom mmpelied to rebuild, and 
there was an excellent opportunity to improve 


their eg struction, as it was all-important to 
rd healthy ; but their new 












ellings were in the same style as the old, 
and the 1e soon committed the same ray- 
ages as At the same period Mehemet 
Ali ordered all the houses of the villages to 


be white-washed, hoping by that means to in- 
duce the peasants to e some domestic ar- 
ran less favorable to the propagation 
of the terrible scourge. The order was exe- 
cuted =o vileges along the Nile, and here 
only the fronts of the houses which looked up- 
on the river were white-washed. In this way 
the pacha was deceived into the belief that his 
plan had been accomplished, and thus a vain 
parade of a hygienic improvement of the ut- 
most importance was made. In a few days 


the balls of manure which they dry for fuel 
It is true that lately the pacha, terrified at the 
food which the accumulated filth offered to 
the plague, has undertaken to build entire vil- 
lages himself. But the poor fellahs cannot af 
ford to purchase the government buildings, 
for even the lash cannot extort money from 
paupers. The condition of many Egyptian 
villages is most unfavorable to health. As 
only earth is used for material, they must dig 
or build, and there is commonly a ditch about 
a settlement, in which the waters of the over- 
flow of the Nile lodge, and finally send up the 
most nauseous exhalations and most perni- 
cious miasmas. To this focus of the plague 
we must add the cemeteries, located in the 
midst of dwellings. The tombs are badly con- 
structed—they are not deep enough, too many 
bodies are a up and they are but  im- 
perfectly closed by locks of stone. ‘Hence 
morbific emanations rise incessantly from this 
fatal place, and with the odor of carrion aban- 
doned on the highway, load the atmosphere 
with the most deleterious principles. The fel- 
lahs do not seem to suspect the unhealthy in- 
fluences of putrefaction. They wash, water 
their cattle, and sometimes drink themselves in 
these pools of dirty and ill-smelling water. The 
ordinary dwelling of a fellah is a wretched 
hut, constructed of mud and doura straw cut 
in pieces. The trunk of the date tree fur-— 
nishes the frame, and the roof is made of the 
branches and leaves of the same tree. ‘The 
mother, father, children, cattle and fowls, are 
crowded together in the same space with the 
provisions and the dung-heap. 
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AN AFRICAN VILLAGE OF SKULLS. 


The singular ue engraving on this 
page represents an African village of skulls, 
on the river Zambese. This place was once 
visited by Dr. oe pee during his travels 
in Africa. He found the inhabitants of the 
village degraded and ignorant. The most 
precious thing, in their eyes, was the skull of 
an enemy, and when obtained was used as an 
ornament. The doctor counted nearly a hun- 
dred skulls; which were elevated upon poles 
in the fhost prominent places in the village. 
We quite agree with the doctor that there 
are more agreeable places than the village of 
skulls. . For a permanent residence we should 
not think the place a cheerful one, but the na- 
tives are content, and look with astonishment 
upon such white men as visit them. 


—__—_—_—__. $+ »eoes-->—_____——_—_ 
A STREET IN MOCHA, 
At one time the readers of the DoLLAR 


‘MontuHiy might have been familiar with the 


fumes of Mocha coffee, but within the past 
few months compounds with queer names, . 
and composed of foreign substances which it 
would trouble a chemist to analyze, have 
made their appearance in the markets, and 
Mocha is no longer heard of, unless you dine 
or breakfast with a millionaire. On page 450 
we give our readers an excellent view of a 
portion of Mocha, an ancient city of Arabia, 
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whose name was formerly in the mouth of 
many men, for from Mocha is shipped the cof- 
fee which is now so scaree and dearly prized. 
It is a walled city, and at one time was a place 
of much importance, but it has declined in 

wer, and now a large portion of the city is 
n ruins, Such seems to bé the fate of all 
those eastern cities which have figured so ex- 
tensively in the former history of that part of 
the world. 





MASSACHUSETTS HOSPITAL. 

The view given on page 449, of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, M"Lean 
Street, Boston, is a very correct one, and re- 
flects credit on our artist. The hospital is 
well known in every part of the Union. It 
stands on a lot of four acres on the borders of 
the Charles River, at the west part of the city. 
It is one of the noblest, best endowed and best 
furnished institutions in the United Statea. 
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AN ANOLENT MODE OF WARFARE. 

The spirited picture on page 450 delineates 
a thrilling episode in ancient history, the at- 
tack of a band of robbers on a cave in the face 
of a rock, by the soldiers of Herod, king of 
Judea. The position of the bandits would 
seem to be almost impregnable, and nothing 
short of desperate valor could prevail against 
them. The engraving shows how these for- 
midable enemies were reached. Strong boxes 
of wood, clamped with iron, and full of armed 
men, were lowered by chains down the face 
of the cliff, and the assault was then commen- 
ced. Herod, proclaimed king of Judea by the 
Koman Senate, was foreéd to wage « fierce 


contest with Antigonus, the son of Aristobu- ! 
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VILLAGE OF SKULLS, ZAMBESE RIVER, AFRICA. 


lus, to obtain possession of his states. The 
victories he achieved over his rival svon gave 
him possession of all Galilee, with the excep- 
tion of a considerable band of robbers (or, 
more probably, partizans) who fought for An- 
tigonus, and who belng pursued unsparingly, 
sought refuge in caverns situated near the 
village of Arbela. King Herod ordered an 
attuck to be made on them in the inaccessible 
retreats to which they had fled with their 
families. The historian Josephus has related 
this engagement, and teMs us how Herod’s 
men triumphed, by the aid of strong boxes in 
which they were Jowered to the mouths of the 
caves. Here the robbers fought fiercely, yield- 
ing when they could no longer struggle. 
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CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 


[ontarnAt.}] 
DO A GOOD TURN WHEN YOU CAN. 





BY BELLA FENKNIMORB. 





It needs not great wealth a kind heart to display— 
If the hand be but willing, it soon finds a way; 
And the foorest one yot, in the humblest abode, 
May help a poor brother a step on his road. 


Whatever the fortune a man may have won, 

A kindness depends on the way it is done; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 


The fair bloom of pleasure may charm for a while, 

But ite beauty is frail, and inconstant its smile; 

Whilst the beauty of kindness, immortal in bloom, 

Sheds a sweetness o'er life,and a grace o’er our 
tomb. 


Then if we enjoy life, why, the next thing to do, 

Is to see that another enjoys his life, too; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrow our span, 
Let us all try to do a good turn when we can. 





(orremaL.] 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 





BY THE OLD ’UN. 





Ata very early hour of a fine autamnal 
day, a very pretty young lady, expensively 
attired in a walking-dress of a fashion that 
paseed for the latest Parisian, was daintily 
picking her way over one of the crossings of 
Broadway, anxious to preserve the immacu- 
lateness of the gaiter boots, and perhaps to 
display an ankle that might have served asa 
model to Canova. Just as she reached the 
opposite sidewalk, her foot slipped on the 
earbetone, moist with Croton, and she would 
have fallen had she not been caught bya 
young man, smartly attired, who happened to 
be passing at the time. A mutual recognition 
fastantly took place. 

“Why, Mr. Bliffin, is that you ?” exclaimed 
the young lady. 

“Nothing shorter, Jenny,” answered the 
smart young man. “What a coincidence! 
I was just thinking of you when you tumbied 
into my arme.” 

“ Perhaps you think I slipped on purpose, 
Mr. Impudence,” retorted the young lady. 

“ Nothing of the kind,” said the smart young 
man. “ But what brings you from Albany? 
Have you left your place, as I have mine ?” - 

“ O, no, indeed,” sald the girl; “ Mise Jeffer- 
200 is as kind to meas ever, and so is her 
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| good old daddy. Yhdeed, she has promised 


me a thousand dollars on the day of her mar 
riage with young Popkins.” 

“A tHousand dollars!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bliffin. “O, Jenny, how Fadore you! When 
will you be mine?” ° 

“ Just as soon as ever My young mise be- 


, comes Mrs. Popkins.” 


* But that’s settled, isn’t it?” 

“T am afraid not,” said Miss Jenny, shaking 
her head. “You know the old gentleman's 
regard for truth, and you know what a habit 
Popkins has of fibbing. To be sure, he only 
tells white lies, but he’s a terrible romancer.” 

“Well, what of that ?” 

“Simply this: Old Jefferson, who abhors 
anything like falsehood, is determined to put 
him to a terrible proof. He swears that if, in 
the course of to-day, he catches Popkins in a 
single fib, he shall never have his daughter.” 

“And of course your thousand dollars ie all 
moonshine!’ said Mr. Blifin. “We must 
warn the young gentleman.” 

“Impossible, and useless if possible,” sald 
the pretty chambermaid. “He is now with 
Miss Emma and her father at the Amer 
ican House. Now, I am going to keep an eye 
on hig all day, and you must help me. There's 
a little ante-room commanding a view of their 
parior, of which I have the key. You must 
be there, and see and hear everything that is 
going on,and be prepared to act as your quick 
wit shall prompt.” 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Bliffin. “A thousand 
dollars and a pretty girl are worth an effort. 
Show me to the hiding-place, Jenny, and I'll 

second your endeavors.” 

The pretty chambermald performed her 

promise, and then joined her mistress. 
_ “Father-in-law that is to be,” Mr. Popkins 
was saying as she entered, “I wish I’d known 
of your coming before—you should have had 
an apartment in my house.” 

Jenny trembled, for she knew very well that 
Popkius did not own a dollar’s worth of real 
estate. 

“Your house!” exclaimed old Jefferson. 
“T wasn’t aware you owned a house.” 

“The most charming little box of a place 
on the Third Avenue,” said Popkins, readily 
giving way to his inveterate propensity. 

“ What did you pay for it?” asked the old 
man. 

“@Quess.” 

“Tei thousand dollars.” . 

“I won it at a raffle. Twenty dollars a 
share—what do you think of that?” 
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“¥x-tra-or-di-na-ry,” said the old gentle- 
man, slowly, and eyeing the young man very 
keenly. “TJ’ll go directly and see it. I shan’t 
believe your good luck till my eyes have 
evidence of it. Come, Emma, you shall go 
with us.” 

“ Stop—stop!” said Popkins, nervously. “I 
forgot to mention one thing: I sold my house 
this very morning.” so 

“The deuce you did!” cried the old gen- 
tfleman. “What did you get for it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” replied Popkins, 
boldly. . 

“ My dear hoy, I congratulate you,” said the 
oid man. “And there’s something selfish in 


my joy, too; for I am unexpectedly called on 


to pay a note of a thousand dollars this morn- 
ing, andI have no available funds by me.” 

“There, again—confound my luck!” cried 
Popkins. “I forgot to mention that I was in 
debt to the fellow who bought my place. So 
you see his claim sweeps up the whole eight 
thousand.” 

“Eight thousand! Very well, you said you 
got ten thousand for your house; you can 
certainly accommodate me. with half the 
balance.” . 

‘¢ Johnson hasn’t paid up yet, sir,” said Pop- 
kins, involving himself deeper and deeper in 
the meshes of falsehood. Emma was very 
much vexed, and Jenny gave up the case as 
hopeless. 

“What's to be done ?” said Mr. Jefferson. 

“ Nothing that I can see but to wait for the 
arrival of Mr. Thompson with the money,” 
eaid Popkins. 

“Thompson! Why, you said just now his 
name was Johnson!” said the old gentleman, 
testily. 

“That was his given name,” answered Pop- 
kins, hastily. “Johnson Thompson in full.” 
And he hastened to change the subject. 

But the old gentleman’s suspicions were 
now fully awakened; and though Popkins 
rattled away with his usual volubility, his in- 
tended father-in-law was quite cool and mono- 
syllabic in his answers. 

After a lapse of some time, a waiter pre- 
sented himself, and announced Mr. Johnson 
Thompson. Fopkins was as much astonished 
as if he had “ called up spirits from the vasty 
deep,” and he could scarcely reply, “Show 
him up,” in an audible manner, when in walk- 
ed Mr. Bliffin, eo disguised in ared wig and 
spectacles, that even Miss Jenny scarcely re- 
cognized him. 

“I beg pardon for intruding, Mr. Popkias,” 
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said he, “but I only called to say the deed 
was all right, and I have paid the two thoo- 
sand into your lawyer’s hands. Pray cal 
round and seo me when we get settled in 
the new house. My wife is very anxious for 
the honor of ydur acquaintance.” 

“Give my respects to Mrs. Thompsoa,” 
said Popkins, recovering his sang freid, “ and 
tell her I shan’t fail to call with—with Mn. 
Popkins,” he added, smiling on Emma, “ after 
the happy event.” 

- The imaginary Thompson took leave witha 
profusion of bows. 

‘* My dear boy,” said old Jefferson, shaking 
hands with Popkins, “ pardon me. .I suspected 
—I feared that you had not broken youreelf 
of your accursed propensity to tell fibs; and 
I resolved if I caught you in a single violation 
of truth, you should never marry my daugiy 
ter. My pecuniary trouble was all hambug. 
You have stood the test nobly. Take her 
and be happy.” 

His narrow escape taught Mr. Popkins the 
importance of a virtue he had never practised ; 
the example of hiq wife completed his cure. 
Mr. Biliffin was duly rewarded for his oppor 
tune “conclusive evidence,” and made happy 
in the possession of the pretty waiting-maid; 
and if a cloud comes over the felicity of Mr. 
Popkins, it is only when his father-in-law 
urges him to make that promised call on Mrs. 
Johnson Thompeon. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC. 

The transformation of photograph into in 
delible pictures, colored and fixed, is a beac 
tiful development of photographic art. I 
resembles the usual operations of painting on 
porcelain, though itis performed on giass and 
enamel. The paper of the positive is com 
sumed in the heat of a muffle—or an enanr 
eler’s oven—leaving the photograph on the 
porcelain, glass or metal. These are colored 
with enamel colors, and burned in. The 
operation is performed on white and colored 
bases. On the dark bases, the lights are form 
ed by the reduced silver deposit, which obtains 
a great brilliancy from the fire. On porce 
lain, white enamel and transparent glass, the 
blacks are formed by the metallic deposit, 
which is afterwards treated with the salts of 
tin, the salts of gold,and ofchrome. Another 
method is, to cover the porcelain, giaes or 
enamel with a sensitive resin, and by meane of 
a negative, to print a positive thereon, op 
which the operator works with enamel colors 
to supply the place of. the sensitive varnish. 
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SOMBBODY’S DARLING. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





In the ghostly light of th’ winter’s morn, 
A boatman, having some task to do, 
Found, with the seaweed in his hair, 
Somebody’s darling—God knows who! 
Pallid lipe, that are dumb and cold, 
Who ever pressed swect kisses tapre ? 
Or who has caressed with loving hand, 
Theee beautiful curls of sunny bair? 

What fair fingers have toyed with their gold, 
Brushing it back from the laughing brow 
That the summer sunshine loved to bronze— 

Alas, it is solemn and white enough now! 


Rigid limbs, that are wet and cold, . 
Though you have wandered in paths of woe, 
There are lips somewhere that used to smile 
At your restless patter to and fro. 
Idle hands, that are calmly crossed, 
Where, in the beautiful long ago, 
Did you gather daisies and violets, 
And pinks, and daffodils white as snow ? 
Drooping lids, that are veiled fore’er 
O’er the tender, glorious eyes, 
Where is the heart that lived in your smile? 
Whoee is the terrible sacrifice? 


Nobody knows on the busy quay, 
Nobody knows in the crowded street, 
Nobody knows at the station-house, 
Nobody knows on the watchman’s beat. 
- All they can tell is, that stark and white, 
He drifted in on the rising tide; 
Bury him tenderly out of sight, 
Somebody's darling—somebody’s pride! 
Tenderly fold the poor pulseless hands, 
There is no more work for them to do; 
Kies him softly with:selemn lips, 
He was somebody's darling—God knows who. 
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BY N. W. DUDLEY. 
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“QO, No, indeed, you’re not to go!” And 
Eva Darling put up her hands with a pretty 
gesture of command. 

“Really! and why not pray?” demanded 
the gentleman in surprise. , 


“Because I want just one more walk with 


Louise, with nobody else by.” 

“Yes, Mr. Montgomery, you must spare 
her to me half an hour more. After that my 
claims will-yield to yours.” : 
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Mr. Montgomery smiled acquiescence. “I 
may come.and meet you, I suppose ?” 

“Tf you will, thank you.” 

The two girls went down the path leading 


to the front gate, now showing white and 


clear in the moonlight. A golden currant 
bush shook its fragrance around them as they 


‘passed out, and up from the low bed of the 


purple hyacinths floated its fine, penetrative 


‘| odor. They had gone some paces along the 


road before either spoke. 

They were not given to sentimentalizing— 
they were too old. ' Where sixteen would have 
talked sweet nonsense unhesitatingly, twenty- 
eix was reticent and bashful. The two had 
been friends from childhood. Their fathers’ 
houses lay a half mile apart. When~Louise 
came to-eall upon Eva of an evening, it was 
her familiar custom to walk back with her as 
far as the greatelm ata certain corner. Some- 
times they did not part here, but whiled 


“away hours of the golden summer night in 


pacing up and down the village street. 

So many times had they walked thus, 20 
mang of Eva’s sweetest memories were linked 
with these evening hours, that she felt as if in 
bidding good-by to Louise at the great elm, 
she should also say farewell to all her past 


. life. _ 


“You are thinking it is the last time, 
Eva?” . 

“Yes, Louise. It seems so strange to think 
that it is the last time. I feel as if% were 
starting for an unknown country. Al behind 
is so familiar, all the future so unreal.” 

“Yet it is a road many have travelled,” said 
Louise, playfully. 

“True, but—don’t think me silly, Lu—I 
have thought to-day that if it were not for 
shame I should retract now.” 

“ Like a famous literary lady who ran away 
at the very altar,” laughed Louise. “ But ‘you 
are not really in earnest ?” 

“I don’t know. My thoughts and feelings 
are not clear to me to-night; but there is a 
vague apprehension which distresses me. I 
fear. we shall not be happy.” 

Of course Louise had little to say to this. 
She could praise the betrothed lover, and hint 
of morbid fancies, prophesy that to-morrow 
all would be hopeful and gay, and drew pretty 
pietures of wedded bliss for the hundredth 
time; but when they reached the great elm, 
and Eva bent-her head to kiss her, there was 
nothing to be said in depreciation of the tears 
which stood in the eyes of both. 

So Eva turned to go home, feeling as if she 
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had left all her past life behind her. How un- 
certain the future looked! How she shrank 
from venturing upon the unknown way! But 
presently a figure stood out plainly in the 
moonlight. Firm, rapid steps rang along the 
walk, and in a moment more, Eva’s dim fore- 
bodings vanished. Why should she dread en- 
tering upon a new path sustained by one s0 
kind and strong? All at once Eva felt as if 
she had come into a pleasant shelter. A sense 
of protection and trust filled her heart, and 
she no longer dreaded the future. 

Those delightful June days, when the grass 
and foliage are green as emerald, when the 
sky is of the loveliest blue, and the fleecy 
clouds sail so gracefully along its immeasur- 
able space, when the birds are overflowing 
with joyous music, and the air is warm and 
. fragrant, must have been especially designed 
for weddings. To be married on a drizzling, 
gray day, is neither sensible nor romantic. 
Eva Darling’s wedding morning was one of 
these delicious June days. 

One can imagine the happiness of the bridal 
pair. Eva is pretty and ladylike in her silver- 


gray travelling dress, and her bridegroom is’ 


fine and manly looking. The last congratula- 
tions, and the last blessings are said, the car- 
riage is at the door, and presently the newly 
married have started upon the bridal tour. 

In these imitation days all bridals are 
alike. There are the months of weary, per- 
plexed-preparation; there are the cake, the 
cards and the invitations; then succeed the 
return, the cares, the social gaieties. Yet in 
the midst of this multitude of common 
places, the one fact of a new life begun re- 
deems the whole monotonous routine. There 
is always something which appeals to one’s 
interest, and sympathy in the new household 
set up, and in the new existence, whose dan- 
gers and joys are about to be attempted. 

In September behold our friends come to 
their own home. Mr. Montgomery had made 
all the arrangements, chosen their carpets, the 
furniture, the curtains; stealthily learned all 
Eva’s little fancies, and studiously consulted 
them. His own fine taste had harmonized 
everything, and the tout ensemble, though 
simple, was in the highest degree attractive. 
-Full of satisfaction, Mr. Montgomery led his 
wife over the house the evening of their 
arrival. 

“You see, Eva, nothing is very expensive. 
The parlor carpets were a dollar and a quar- 
ter a yard, which I thought enough for our 
circumstances, and I did not want anything 
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too*good to be used. This little inlaid table 
is for your especial use, and this low chair by 
it, my love. And do you see this—what do 
you call it? The basket is for your work, 
you know.” | 

“How very pretty!’ Eva examined the 
tasteful, convenient thing with great satisfac- 
tion. “But then I shall not sew in the 
parlor.” 

“ Not sew inthe parlor!” Mr. Montgomery 
looked diggayed. “Now I imagined you 
would sit here with your sewing, and I 
should read to you in the evening. Why not 
sew in the parlor, Eva?” 

_“Q, I dare say I shall, sometimes,” replied 
Eva, thinking in her heart that for every day 
the sitting-room up stairs was quite good 
enough, 

“Well, nous verrons! But come here” 
Mr. Montgomery led her to the dining-room, 
and opening a cupboard door, revealed a 
charming array of table ware. There wasa 
pretty China set, and a full dinner service of 
the more common material. “I thought it 
best to get but one, dear. We are not rich 
enough to buy anything more expensive than 
this just now, and I like to have the usual 
table furniture such that we can invite a 
friend to dinner, without the extra trouble 
commonly resulting from having ‘ company.’ 
If anything is broken it caneasily be replaced. 
In short, Eva, you know my theory is to. live 
tastefully and in comfort every day, even if, 
in consequence, we have nothing to spend 
upon show, or great occasions.” 

Eva had listened to enunciations of this 
theory before, and as now, without making 
any objections. Indced, it sounded very 
agreeable as it fell from her lover’s lips, and 
she had not considered how contrary to her 
habits its practice would be. In the first 
place economy had always been necessary to 
her family; still there was a natural ambition 
to stand well in the world. This led toa 
hoarding of all the nicer articles of family use, 
and the common employment of inferior ones. 
Out of this had grown an Inclination for 
“ keeping the best things nice.” 

Now that circumstances were changed, and 
a necessity for close economy no longer ex- 
isted, it was natural for these early acquired 
habits still to retain their force. If Eva had 
seriously considered her husband’s theory of 
domestic living, frankly told him what her 
habits had been, and they thus had come to an 
understanding, no difficulty -would ever have 
occurred. But she did not do this. She 
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simply wished to please her husband. She 


did not consider that it would ever become. 


hard to do so. 

The second evening after their establish- 
ment at home, Mr. Montgomery returned 
from his counting house early. A most 
charming scene greeted his eyes. The gas 
was lighted in the parlors; an agreeable 
warmth was diffused throughout them. A 
piece of embroidery lay on the inlaid table, 
and a book was open close by. The white 
keys of the piano had just now perhaps been 
touched. Mr. Montgomery’s facg lighted with 
pleasure. 

“This is just my ideal,” he soliloquized. 
“T hope Eva wont give up her music as most 
women do.” 

The thought of the wife led him to the din- 
ing room to seek her. Here, too, everything 
was bright and genial. The soft glow of the 
gas light fell pleasantly uppn the crimson 
table cloth, and the glittering silver and china. 
Eva, in the prettiest of dresses, was just ad- 
. ding the froth to some custards. 

Ah, it was very pleasant. Mr. Montgemery 
had a good many little things to hear and re- 
late. Eva described the people who had called 
upon her; the leaves of a new book were cut; 
letters from friends were rea@ and discussed. 
By-and-by there was a little silence. Mr. 
Montgomery sat in the comfortable arm-chair. 
Eva embroidered diligently. 

“ This is delightful, Eva!” 

“So you have remarked before,” replied 
Eva, roguishly. 

“ But my pleasure is so great that it bubbles 
over. I’m glad you are not one of those who 
are willing to freeze simply because it is only 
September. I once spent the last week in 
March In the family of a prosperous merchant. 
Of course, the weather was frigid, and we all 
burrowed together in the kitchen, in company 
with the Irish girl. The lady apologetically 
informed me, that ‘they were out of furnace 
coal, and Mr. -——— thought he wouldn’t get 
any more, it was so late in the season.’ ” 

Eva laughed, and her husband proceeded. 

“I know hundreds of well-to-do families 
who live altogether irrationally, either from 
mistaken or unnecessary economy, or because 
they will not take the trouble to live other- 
wise. I know beautiful parlors shut up from 
one party to another, or opened only to callers. 
I know plenty of farmers who never go into 
the sitting-room except on Sundays. Their 
wives bake, wash, brew, churn, cook three 
meals a day in the kitchen, and then after all 
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this tiresome work, sit down in the same dis- 
mal room, where the air is redolent of boiled 
potatoes and sour milk. Meanwhile the sit- 
ting-room grows musty and dusty. I have 
intimate friends upon whom I dare not call at 
tea time, when business takes me into their 
neighborhood, because the advent of a visitor 
throws them into confusion, and is felt to be 
such an interruption and inconvenience that 
all pleasure in his coming is lost in the diz- 
turbance of mind which it occasions. I know 
young wives, whose husbands are fond of 
music, and who were first drawn to them by 
their gifts in that art, but you never hear the 
sound of the piano in their home. 
don’t play now. They don’t have time to 
practise,’ they say; but I notice that their 
children’s pantalettes are elaborately em- 
broidered, and their own dresses are be-ruffled 
to the last degree.” 

“ What strange friends you must have.” 

“ You needn’t laugh at me, Eva. J am con- 
vinced that two-thirds of the people in the 
world—of those I mean who are in comfort- 
able circumstances—lose nearly all the pleas- 
ure they might have in life because they don’t 
know how to live. Of course they miss the 
refinement, the culture and moral elevation 
which arise from tasteful and pleasant sur- 
roundings. So children are driven from these 
unlovely homes, husbands desert the wife who 
has no attractions left for them.” 

“If he loved her for her skill in music, he 
deserved—” indignantly began Eva; but a 
side glance at her husband’s face of mock 
seriousness checked her. 

“ Ah, that arouses you!” he said, laughing. 
“JT was having the talk all to myself. But I 
suppose you were going to say he deserved 
disappointment, certainly. Quite true, and 
yet married people ought to try to make 


themselves as agreeable as possible to each . 


other, since it is in the close intimacy of mar- 
ried life that faults are developed.” 

“ But aren’t you attaching too much im- 
portance ‘to material surroundings? We 


{ ought not to be very dependent upon them,” 


argued Eva. 

“ Not dependent, Eva, but we cannot hélp 
being influenced by them. To a person of re- 
fined taste a dimly-lighted, uncomfortable 
apartment is a positive source of discomfort. 
Doesn’t it become me to moralize upon other 
people’s mistakes, when I’m so superlatively 
lucky myself? I don’t see how I could have 
remained so long a bachelor!” 

I do not believe that-when Mr. Montgomery 
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uttered this little bit of wonderment he at all 
thought that he should ever wish he had re- 
mained a bachelor. Certainly the idea never 
occurred to him during the next three months, 
when the pleasant home daily grew more at- 
tractive, and Eva more charming. Mr. Mont- 
gomery had a fondness for literature. Eva, 
in the seclusion of her country heme, had 
found leisure for reading, and one of the 
things which had first interested Montgomery 
was her intelligence and appreciation of lite- 
rature. In those evenings of late autumn and 
early winter they read much together, went 
to see pictures and to hear good music. Mr. 
Montgomery saw. with pleasure that, under 
such stimulus, Eva’s mind rapidly unfolded. 
He was proud of her. 

They saw a good deal of company. Mr. 
Montgomery particularly liked to have a friend 
drop in unexpectedly. He liked informality 
and neighborly freedom. So it happened that 
visitors frequently came of an evening, and 
the parlors were gay and festive. 

In January there came a succession of vio- 
lent storms. Even the amusements of the 
city were a little impeded by them. In the 
retired street where the Montgomerys lived it 
was more than usually quiet. Coming home 
. after dark upon one of these tempestuous 
evenings, Mr. Montgomery pleased himself 
with thinking what a different scene awaited 
him. From the houses which he passed in his 
way, soft lights shone out. Ripples of music 
stole forth into the blustering night. Mr. 
Montgomery hastened eagerly forward, but 
upon reaching his own door, stopped in sur- 
prise. The windows were dark. He let him- 


self in by his qwn key. The hall lamp was. 


burning, but in the parlor the gas was unlit. 
‘A stream of cold air rushed out as he opened 
the door. Just then the domestic passed 
through the hall. | . 

6 Is Mrs. Montgomery ill?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

‘‘What can be the matter?” he thought, 
and he went up stairs to the little snuggery 
where Eva was expected to do such pieces of 
work as made litter and required the sewing- 
ranchine. It was admirable for its own special 
purpose, but not particularly commodious for 
sitting in, being small and rather scantily 
furnished. 

Eva looked up from her embroidery as he 
entered. 

“Why, Eva, I was afraid you were ill. 
Why aren’t you in the parler ?” 

“T knew there would be no one in to-night, 
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. and I was very busy, and as there would be 


nobody but ourselves, I thought we could sit 
here just as well.” 

This kind of reasoning did not suit Mr. 
Montgomery, but he only said, playfully: 

“ Nobody but ourselves! Has it come to 
that P” 

Eva smiled, but said decidedly, “# really 
seemed an extravagance to light and warm 
those two rooms just for us.” And she went 
on with her wogk. : 

Mr. Montgomery did not contest the ques- 
tion, but hajsat down, took his newspaper 
from his pocket, unfolded it, and began to read 
to himself. A very common-place act indeed, 
but under certain circumstances it may be 
construed into a sign of displeasure. Eva, 
glancing at his face, saw that he was troubled. 
She had half'a mind to lay down her work 
and console him, but she wished so much to 
finish a set length of the pattern, and then— 
he had his paper, and gentlemen think so 
much of their newspapers. Therefore Mr. 
Montgomery read, and Eva embroidered until 
the clock struck ten. By that time Eva was 
sleepy. She put away her work, and going 
behind her husband’s chair, placed her hands 
over his eyes. 

By this time, too, Mr. Montgomery’s discon- 
tent had worn itself out, and he did not turn 
away from the tacit attempt to restore har- 
mony. A few amiable, caressing words con- 
ducted all the harmful electricity away from 
that ill-omened cloud. But Eva had discov- 
ered that she liked sitting in the snuggery. 
It accorded with her early habits, and on the 
next stormy evening she again omitted to 
light the parlors. Mr. Montgomery remon- 
strated gently. Eva defended her actions on 
the score of economy. 

“But I don’t want to economize in that 
way,” protested her husband. 

Eva yielded the point, but indemnified her- 
self in another way. She had always thought 
the table linen was too fine and nice for com- 
mon use. She provided herself with wunr- 
bleached articles of coarser quality. When 
these first appeared, Mr. Montgomery made a 
comic grimace of disapprobation. 

“What a frightful metamorphosis!” he said, 
examining his napkin with great care. 

“ Linen goods are very high, and I thought 
these would do just as well for every day,” 


‘apologized Eva. 


“The others are much prettier,” said her 
husband. " 
“ But these are cheaper, and, besides, it is a 
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great deal of trouble to look after the wash- 
ing and ironing of fine white damask.” 

Mr. Montgomery did not say that he thought 
the gratification of his wishes was worth some 
trouble. I will trust he did not think it, for it 
is a sad thing, and the. forerunner of dissen- 
sion, when husband and wife think unkindly 
of each other. 

By little and little they ceased to sit in the 
parior evenings. If Mr. Montgomery remon- 
strated, Eva allowed herself to think that her 
husband was exacting. Once she told him 
so, and he replied with some warmth: 

“ That can be nothing to you, since you take 
no trouble to please me.” 

Then Eva cried, and it ended by each beg- 
ging pardon. But little disagreements do not 
‘* make people love each other better unless 
special pains are taken that the cause for dis- 
agreement should not again occur. Our 
friends did not take such pains. Out of this 
neglect there grew great future pain for 
them. 

One evening Mr. Montgomery met an old 
friend from a distant city. With his natural 
hospitality he at once invited him home. The 
invitation was accepted; but no sooner were 
they on their way than Mr. Montgomery be- 
gan to feel uneasy lest he should find the par- 
loss unlighted, and be unable to give his friend 
a pleasant reception. Vexed with himself 
because there was an occasion for feeling thus, 
he reached his house in an unenviable mood. 
It was as he apprehended. The windows 
gloomed darkly upon them, and no pleasant 
warmth disputed the entrance of the frosty 
air. Mr. Montgomery showed his friend into 
« the dining-room, lighted the gas in the par- 
lors, and opened the registers himself, and 
then sent the servant to call her mistress. 

Eva came down mortified and flushed. She 
found it was a gentleman with whose name 
she was familiar, and for whom her husband 
had great admiration. Eva was not at ease, 
therefore she did not make a favorable 
impression. 

Her husband saw it, and was disappointed 
and angry. Things went wrong from the be- 
ginning, and it required an hour or two to set 
them right. After the guest had retired, Mr. 
Montgomery. said, with some bitterness: 

“J hope, Eva, you have mortified me enough 
now to do as I wish in future.” 

“ How could I know you would bring coms 
pany home to-night, of all nights ?” demanded 
Eva, with rising sobs. 

“Hgw ceuld you know!” he reiterated, 
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with growing irritation. “Haven't Itold you 
I wished to live every day so that company 
may come at any time.” 

“TI cannot do so. It takes a great deal of 
time to keep things in order,” persisted Eva. 

“You can find time enough for such occu- 
pations as suit you,” returned her husband, 
coldly. 

Eva was indignant at what she thought in- 
justice, and this time there were no kind, 
reconciling words. If they had put aside their 
vexation, and been calm and kind, a better 
state of things might have followed. 
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We pass over ten years. They have 
brought changes. Mr. Montgomery has 
grown rich. Eva has grown—stay, let us see 
Eva. At dusk, one winter’s day, a coach 
drove up at Mrs. Montgomery’s door. 

“©, mama, somebody’s come !” shouted lit- 
tle Donalda 

“ Dear me, who can it be ?” Eva came to 
the window. A lady was alighting. “Dear, 
what if it should be Mr. Montgomery’s rich 
aunt? And there’s no fire in the furnace, and 
the parlor hasn’t been open for two months. 
Dear me, how unfortunately things do happen ! 
Donald, be quiet there! Luly, don’t make 
such a noise; you'll wake the baby.” 

Eva prepared to go down very unwillingly ; 
but when she reached the foot of the stairs, 
and saw the visitor, she sprang forward. 

“Why, ise! Is it possible?” And the 
two old friends*embraced warmly. 

Louise’s quick look comprehended all that 
the years had wrought in Eva. “ Married— 
unhappy—dwarfed by petty cares!” was her 
mental comment. 

“T shall have to take you up into the nurs- 
ery. I don’t sitin the parlor—the children 
put things out of place so. But I'll have a 
fire made at once.” 

She left Louise in the nursery, while she 
went down to give directions. When she re- 
turned, Louise had rocked the baby to sleep 
and was telling stories to Donald and Luly, 
who sat at her feet delighted. 

That evening, when Mr. Montgomery came 
home, he was surprised by lighted parlors, and 
a tea-table bright with silver and china, and 
snowy linen. He greeted Louise most cor- 
dially; but she noticed that he looked older 
and graver than his years warranted. Nev- 
ertheless, his face lighted up under the stim- 
ulus of agreeable society, and the evening 
passed delightfully. They talked of literature 
and art—Eva sitting silent. Mr. Montgomery 
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foand a vivid pleasure in the conversation of 
a cultivated woman. His face showed his ad- 
miration and interest. Eva was deeply mor- 
tified. For years past she had read but little, 
and now found herself at a loss in such con- 
versations as they had that night. 

“ What a fine woman Louise is!” remarked 
Mr. Montgomery that night. 

“She has had no family cares,” sighed Eva. 

“Women had better remain unmarried if 
family cares must necessarily dwarf and lower 
them,” he replied. 

“Was it necessary ?” questioned Eva, That 
night her marrie@l life came up in review be- 
fore her as it had done before in hours of dis- 
couragement and sorrow ; but this time with an 
earnest endeavor to find where the wrong lay. 

Louisa spent a week with them. On the 
last day of hex stay, Eva said: 

“ Louise, I don’t understand why you are 
not married!” 

“Nor I either,” returned Louise, with a face 
of mock despair. 

“You are 80 fitted to make some one happy.” 

“T’m afraid the gentlemen don’t think so, 
else I shouldn’t be a maiden at thirty-six,” 
said Louise, merrily. . 

“Do such examples as mine discourage 
you?” Louise was silent. “You must see 
that Ihave missed happiness.” Eva stopped 
from emotion. 


“Tell me aboutit. Perhaps I can hgp you.” 


Eva opened her heart with tears, but with 
. hope. After two hours talk, Louise said: 

“ This is all very sad, but, thank Heaven, it 
is not yet too late. I know you can bring 
back all the freshness of your early love. You 
can draw your husband’s heart back to you. 
It seems to me you have undertaken too 
much. Can you not have more help?” 

“Yes, but servants are such a plague. 
Still perhaps I can manage it. I believe my 
fault arose from habit. I begin to see that I 
should have raised myself to my husband’s 
level, rather than have tried to bring his tastes 
to the level of mine.” 

“Few people are insensible to their sur- 
roundings. They affect our happiness more 
than we think.” 

“T will try,” said Eva, and as she was a 
' person of will she set about it directly. 

The day after Louise went, Eva saw that 
the lights were bright, and that the rooms had 
&. summery warmth. She arranged some 
‘beautiful flowers, threw the piano open, and 
after an hour’s practice was surprised to find 
her fingers acquiring their old skill. 


TWO WAYS. 


“If I practise a few weeks I shall play quite 
well again,” she said delightedly. 

She closed the piano, and went up stairs to 
dress. She took down a new dress, a crimson 
and black silk. She had thought it too good 
for every-day wear, but now she was going to 
putit on. She dressed her hair in the broad 
braids her husband used to admire before they 
were married. When the little pearl brooch 
had fastened the delicate thread-lace collar, 
she blushed with surprise and pleasure to find 
so much of her early beauty remaining. 

“ Are you going out to-night?” was her 
husband’s question as they met at the tea- 
table. . 

“No,” was the quiet reply. She thought 
with pain, “ He does not notice my braids. 
He does not care for me.” 

They went into the parlor. “I half prom- 
ised to go down town,” said Mr. Montgomery, 
lingering. : 

' “Q, don’t go,” pleaded Eva. 

Mr. Montgomery looked gratified, and sat 
down. Eva exerted herself to talk. By-and- 
by her husband said, “I miss Louise’s music.” 

Eva hesitated. “Would you like to hear 
me ?” she said, timidly. 

“You! Ithought you were so much out 
of practice—certainly, my. love.” 

Eva’s heart swelled at the sound of the old 
endearment. She went to the piano. Before 
she had finished the first piece, Mr. Mont- 
gomery was at her side. 

“Why, Eva, you play almost as well as ev- 
er.” He looked at her earnestly. 

“ What is it?” she asked. 

“You look odd,” he answered with a puzzled 
air. 
“Ts it my hair ?” she ventured. 

@ © Ah, I see!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 
“ How came you to think of that ?” 

“‘T hoped it would please you,” Eva said, 
trying to restrain her tears. 

“Do you care to please me?” asked her 
husband, drawing her close to him, and kissing 
her as tenderly as if he were a lover. 

Now that our friends are on the high road 
to happiness, we may leave them. I would 
not, however, have you think that a few ca- 
resses and mutual acknowledgements can 
right the mistake of years. Patient perse 
verance works the true atonement. Eva per- 
severed. Itis true her means were greater 
than those of many, but her experience may 
be diminished to suit your own unpretentious 
habits. The difficulties may all be similar, 
though upon a different scale. 8 
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THH OLD HOMBSTHAD. 


I'll ne'er forget the cherished spot, 
My own dear country home; | 


Its gentle memories follow me 


Where’er I chance to roam; 
Forel was born beneath its roof, 
Upon a summer day, 
And ever since I’ve loved the place, 
And hope I ever may. 


There was a long and lofty porch 
Upon the southern side; 

And there my bedroom was, and there 
My pet canary died. 

The window of my little room 
Was curtained all in white, 

And through it came the morning sun, 
And twinkling stars by night. 


A rose-tree crept along the wall, 
With blossoms white and red, 
And all their precious odors came, 
And fleated round my bed. 
The lilac-bush grew farther on, 
Its blossoms embowered in green, 
And darling little violets 
Filled all the space between. 


A line of currant bushes grew— 
I knew them one by one—- 

Their berries wet with morning dew, 
And red with noonday sun; 

I loved to pick my way along 
The path that led to them; 

Each scarlet orb, to my young eyes, 
Was like.a ruby gem. . 


Beyond. two sunflowers, large and round, 
Swayed on their slender stalks; 

And dahlias, too, and marigolds, 
And tapering hollyhocks. 

Against the fence a columbine, 
Outspread with beauty rare, 

Its fragrance poured from every stem, 
And loaded all the air. | | 


‘A noble pear-tree, old and worn, 


Stood further from our doors; 

Each sum ding grateful shade, 
Each aut How stores. 

How often h watched its leaves, 
On some November day, 

Tremble upon the blast, and then 
Blow fitfully away. 







If for an hour I strayed from home, 
Along the neighboring brook, 

My childish steps were watched anon 
By Carlo’s honest look; 

And when uneasy back I came, 
So late, twas almost dark, 

The leaping dog with wagging tail 
Sent up his welcome bark. . 


But other little feet are there, 
' Where mine were wont to run; 
-. And other little eyes now watch, 
As mine, the setting sun. 
The summer flowers and autumn fruits 
Are plucked by other hands, 
But yet the place seems sacred where 
es That dear old homestead stands. 
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THE BROKEN TROTHPLIGHT. 





BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 





Ir is the cold and bleak December. With- 
out, the winter wind surges and moans like 
the wail of a spirit in distress; the windows 
rattle drearily as the storm beats againsf them, 
and the leafless trees sway to and fro, bending 
with the fury of the blast. Ah, the night 
must be very desolate without; but within, to 
young love is given wondrous power, and the 
blast sweeps by unheeded. For, upon the 
hearth burns a cheerful. fire; asturdy old back- 
log rests against the bricks of the chimney, 
looking with silent contempt upon the fore- 
stick, which has at length ylelded to the re- 
peated solicitations of young hickory branches 
and dry birches, and now blazes high, giving 
out both light and warmth to those gathered 
around the fireside. | 

In the warmest corner, in the chair most 
softly cushioned, sits my mother; her folded 
hands rest upon her lap, for my dear mother 
is an invalid, and her hands, busy when strong ~ 
with youth and health, should rest now that 
sickness has weakened and youth gone far 
away from them. Yes, dearest mother, rest; 
for thy daughter has both youth and strength, 
and itis meet that they should minister to 
thy wants. Near thee sits one still stronger— 
one who will care for us tenderly—ho will 
be to thee a son—to me a husband. - 

But I anticipate. As yet it is the bleak 
December, and our marriage hymn will not 
be sung till the delicate tracery the frost king 


“writes with icy fingers is melted by the gentle 


breath of spring—not till thé hedge-rows are 
green, and the hills purple and pink with the 
blossoms of the flowering heath. Then, when 
Nature has thus-worked out the design of the 
great,Creator, Edward Percy, the young lord 
of thd manor, will lead me to the altar. Not 
proudly shall I enter those sacred aisles—un- 
less, indeed, I am proud to have won the love 
of so good a man as-Edward Percy—not 
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proudly, because henceforth I shall be lady of 
the manor; of that I shall think very little, 


for my noble lover would be quite as dear te’ 


me were he but an humble cottager. Of my- 
self I have told you nothing; ‘perchance you 
think me the daughter of a house, and a name 
noble as the house and name of Percy. It is 
not so; my father was a tenant on the manor 
of Grantly, and I am but my father’s daugliter. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, Edward Percy 
Joves me, and when the hills are empurpled 
with heath blossoms, I am to be his bride. 
Dost wonder that the chill of December rests 
not upon my heart? that the voice of the 
storm is heard, but heeded not? Edward sits 
beside me; with looks of Iqve his eyes meet 
mine. Let the storm rage; let the wind cry 
mournfully. I rest securely—I love, and am 
beloved. 

Why does my mother shudder as the wind 
rises above the storm, and shiver as it is lulled 
to rest? Why did she ask to-day if Squire 
Percy thinks me a fitting bride for his only 
son? If I did not fear that, amid the fascina- 
tions of town life, Edward would forget me? 
Why cannot she trust his love as I do? 

“What are you writing, Jeanne?” asked 
Edward; and smiling, I made answer by lock- 
ing the paper in a mahogany box. 





The above was written a year ago. The 
days have passed away silently, one by one, 
since the last December; the hedge-rows have 
grown green, the violets have lifted their pur- 
pie heads to the sun, and the hillsides ehang- 
ed from green to purple, rich with the bloom 
of the flowering heath, and a young bride has 
come to the manor house. My mother sleeps 
in the quiet churchyard, while over the dying 
embers I sit alone, in the room where last 
December my mother and Edward Percy sat 
beside me. 

It was after the Christmas holidays that 
Edward went to London; when the rose 
leaves fell in crimson showers upon the green 
sward he brought his young bride home. 

And thus my dream was ended. Had I 
known the world and life, I had foreseen ‘this 
end. I had been happy in my innocence, and 
in a deep grave I laid the memories of Ed- 
ward Percy to rest. But my poor feeble 


mother! fondly had she dreamed that her | 


Jeanne’s life was to be shielded by a fond love, 
and the rude awakening was too much for her 
enfeebled frame; and while my eyes were dry 
and tearless, angel hands wiped the tears from 
hers, and the pearly gates were opened wide 
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to admit the freed sptrit to the world “ beyond 
the river,” and heavenly music sounded in 
her ear, as angel voices welcomed her to her 
everlasting home. 

The village girls had etrewed the road lead- 
ing to the manor house with flowers; they 
did not think that those who followed my 
sainted mother to the grave would crush them 
ere she came; but so it was, and only crush- 


ed and faded flowers strewed the path of the 


lady of the manor. 

It was June, when the summer flowers were 
dying, that I met him in the forest. He wa 
very pale, but he extended his hand, and from 
his lips fell the old familiar words: 

“ Good morrow, Jeanne.” 

Only the tips of my fingers, icy cold, touch- 
ed his, as I made answer; 

“Good morning, Mr. Percy,” then with 
hasty steps walked from him. | 

“T have something to say te you, Jeanne.” 

“Tf Mr. Percy has anything to say, I will 
receive him and Mrs. Percy in my cottage.” 

“Mrs, Percy! Have you met her, Jeanne?” 

“T have not. .Pray do not be alarmed.” 

“T have but a few words to say—of explr 
nation—I will say them here.” 

“T do not choose to listen to them.” 

“ You would have listened once, Jeanne.” 

“True, Mr. Percy. I have learned the fol- 
ly of so doing. It will never be repeated.” 

“ Don’t be so hasty, Jeanne. I only wished 
to tell you—” 

“Tell me nothing, Mr. Bey: I will rot 
listen.” 

“TI am sorry to see you so unhappy? 
changed. I would be your friend.” 

“Tt is impossible. Itis only natural that 
the death of my mother should be the cause 
of grief to me; it may have changed me some- 
what; as for the little episode in our past, I 
only hope it disturbs your happiness as little 
as it does mine.” 

The words were spoken y ; and turning, 
I left him standing. co the while 
knew that the happiness e past would 
never be mine again—that never again would 
my heart thrill to words of leve from other 
ltps than his; that even now his voice awak- 
ened the tumultuous throbbings I had thought 
were stilled forever. 

And this I knew was sin. Free no longer, 
Edward Percy was the husband of another, 
and there in the lone forest I resolved to flee 
from the temptation of again listening to his 
words—to flee from the home rendered dear 
to me by holy associations. 
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But where to go? Away from Grantly.? 
Friend had I none; my only fortune was the 
voice which had first charmed Edward Percy. 
But the charm was broken, and never again 
should I soothe his hours of sadness with 
plaintive ballads of the olden time; never 
more watch the lighting up of his dark eye, 
as I sung of the days of chivalry. Edward 
Percy was lost to me forever. I must leave 
Grantly ere I met with him again. 

But this was not to be. In view of the plans 
I had made, I daily trilled the songs I had 
sung of old, changing them often for the holy 
chants I had listened to in chureh. 

One day I was chanting them, when a low 
rap sounded at my cottage door. Almost for- 
gotten was my sad and lonely past; long sinee 
that gentle rap had grown famiiliar to my ear, 
for thus did Edward Percy ever announce his 
coming. And Edward Percy it was; but he 
stood not alone at the cottage door, as of old, 
with smiles chasing each other over brow and 
lip; beside him stood a lady—his gentle bride. 

Fair as the Alpine snows was Mrs. Percy— 
graceful as an artless child. Her rosy lips 
were wreathed with smiles, and her eyes of 
deepest blue were radiant with love and hap~ 
piness. Percy was very pale; his finely cut 
features sterner than I had ever known them. 

“ Jeanne,” he said, “ your songs have called 
Mrs. Percy to your door; she would listen to 

your music.” 

Iinvited my guests to enter. I placed a 
chair for the young wife who had won my 
lover from me, thinking how cruel he was to 
bring her there—how more than cruel to ask 
me to sing to her the songs learned only for 
his ear. While such bitter thoughts came 
surging over my heart, Mrs. Percy addressed 
me. 


“TI have heard snatches of your songs every 
day when walking in this direction, but Mr. 
Percy could never stop with me; he was in 


haste to-day, and I thought to stop and make 


your acquaintan y myself; but to please 
me, he has delayed his business a little while, 
that I may listen to your sweet songs.” 

He had not come willingly, then, to torture 
me thus, and my voice was never stronger or 
clearer than when I did his lady’s bidding. 
She praised my simple songs, and I had loved 
her well had-she not been the wife of Edward 
Percy. 

“I think Mr. Percy called you Jeanne. 
Now, Jeanne, I want you to come to the 
manor house and sing to me there. I am sure 
that I have never heard a sweeter voice.” 
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I looked at Percy; his face told the annoy- 
ance he felt. As I would have answered Mrs. 
Percy, he interrupted with the words: 

“Mrs. Perey, Jeanne only sings for her own 
amusement; she may not wish to make a pub- 
lic exhibition of her talents. It may be un- 
pleasant for her to come to the manor 
house.”. 

Mrs. Percy looked wonderingly at Mr. Per- 
cy and myself. 

“Is itso, Jeanne?” she asked. “Are you 
too proud to come to the manor house and 


‘sing to me sometimes ?” 


“If my simple songs please your ear, my 
lady, I will come and sing for you to-morrow.” 

Paler grew the face of- Edward Percy, as 
thus I made answer, and I—it was sufficient 
for me that I had power to move him thus. 
On the morrow I went to the manor house, 
as Il had promised, and after a little time, I 
went there every day. 

The autumn months passed by, and the 
moorlands were now white with unbroken 
snow. It was the first snow of the season, 
and ever since I went to Mrs. Percy in the 
early part of the day, the storm had iacreased, 
and now Mrs. Percy would not consent that 
I should go even the little way between the 
manor house and my cottage home in the un- 
trodden snow, so I consented to remain for 
that one night at the manor house. As we 
sat in the shadowy gloaming, Mrs. rae pro- 
posed a plan for my future. 

‘“‘ Before my marriage,” she said, “I liveda 
great deal with my aunt, Lady Moreton. Since 
I left her she has been very lonely. You are 
just the companion she needs, as she is pas- 
sionately fond of music. I shall write to her 
of your songs—of the wonderful pathos of 
your voice—<of its untutored strength, and, 
Jeanne, Lady Moreton will tell me to send 
you to her that you may receive instruction, 
and charm her hours of sadness with your 
songs. Will you go, Jeanne?” 

“That will I, lady, if indeed Lady Moreton 
wishes it.” 

“She will; vou may count upon it as some- 
&: g certain.” 

I would have expressed my gratitude to the 
gentle lady who had thus interested herself in 
my behalf. I did not hate her now, for having 
won Edward Percy’s lave. She did not know 
that near his home one waited his coming, 
whose love for him was more intense than she 
had any knowledge of. Had she known of 
the love, and come to the manor house proud- 


ly, as if rejoicing that, with the advantages of 
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wealth anf station, she had caused my lover 
to cast me from him, I had hated her; but 
coming with her sweet, winning manner, and 
accepting his love as only her right, not as 
something stolen from another, I loved her. 

My dream of happiness was over; yet I 
knew that the/man sitting near us, so grave 
and silent, had not given to her who bore his 
name, and was mistress of his home, one tithe 
of the love he had once lavished on the hum- 
ble Jeanne. 

“Then you will be pleased to go to London, 
Jeanne ?” 


“It is the one wish of my Iife, lady, only 


that I did not know how it was to be accom- 
plished.” 

“Lucy!” It was Edward Percy speaking 
to his wife, but his words sounded so hollow 
that we started involuntarily. “ Lucy! I think 
you are acting upon impulse. Do you not 
see Jeanne is beautiful? Have you no fears 
in sending her to London? Is the rr 
bility nothing ?” 

“No, Edward, I have no fears; there seems 
to be no responsibility attending it. Lady 
Moreton will guard her carefully, and—even 
if she should not—a true woman is safe even 
in London.” 

“You need have no fears, lady. - Mr. Percy 
has more reason; he probably remembers the 
follies of my girlhood. I will tell you of them.” 

Astonished at my boldness, Percy stood be- 
fore me, silent, with a face almost livid, as he 
listened breathlessly to hear me tell his young 
wife the story of his falsehood. 

“J was very young, Mrs. Percy, when I 
gave my heart into the keeping of another. I 
knew little of life, as of the world. I had nog 
learned that between the rich and the poor 
the barriers of pride are too strongly built to 
be removed at will. I only knew that love 
was mine, and belleved my lover to be all that 
was noble. 
lieved him; he offered “marriage, I believed 
him still; and for a time I was even more 
foolish than this; he had gone from me, and 1 
looked for his return. He never sought 
afterwards. I-had thought him noble and tru 
when only falsehood was in his heart. Lady, 
should there be those among the wealthy 
friends of Lady Moreton who would speak 
words of love to the poor dependant, you or 
Mr. Percy necd not fear that I shall listen to 
such words. I shall know that the speakers 
only seek amusement for idle moments, and 
shall receive such words in the spirit in which 
they are spoken—as lightest mockery.” 


He said he loved me; lady, I be- 
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“And yet you need not, Jeanne; for, scorn 


him as you will, you know he loved you.” 


I Jaughed—a light, mocking laugh. 
“Mr. Percy would defend the honor of his 


friend; his words are idle. I shall always be- 
lieve myself a dupe.” 


“And he was duped as well; for, oe 


he thought you loved him.” 


“T did, Mrs. Percy, while he seni boble 


and true; his falsehood known, I dismissed 
him from my thoughts.” . 


‘“ Just as you should have done, Jeanne; 


you were a brave girl,” said Mrs. Percy. 


It was very late, and for the first time in 


my life I went to rest beneath the roof of the 
manor house. To rest, did I sty? I shoud 
not, for little rest came to me that night. I 
heard the’gentle Mrs. Percy enter her chany 
ber, and beneath my window I also heard a 
quick, impatient step upon the verandah. 


Reader, I knew that Edward Percy paced 


up and down beneath my window, his heart 
filled with memories of the past~thinking of 


the bitter, taunting words I had that night 


spoken. False, all! for I knew that he did 


love me when we parted. Alas! I knew too 


well that this love, lulled to rest for a time by 


ambition and pride, had awakened from its 
short slumber, and kindled its fires anew in 
hisheart. — 

Alas! I should be safer in London than at 
Grantly, and in the lonely night, listening to 
the sobbing wind and the ceaseless step with- 
out, I wept, till like a weary child, I had-cried 
myself to sleep. 

It was as Mrs. Percy had said. Lady More- 
ton sent for me to come’ to her. I had few 
preparations to.make, and a few days after 
her summons found me in London. I was re- 
ceived as I might have been had my rank and 
station equalled Lady Moreton’s, and after 
every kindness had been shown me below 
stairs, I was shown to a chamber opening into 
a dressing-room of rare uty. As the soft 
carpets yielded to my , and the fra- 
nce of flowers reminded me of the summer 
time at Grantly, I felt convinced that there 
was some mistake. I feared that, in the kind- 
ness of her heart, Mrs. Percy had not explain- 
ed my true position to Lady Moreton. It was 
very pleasant to be thus tenderly cared for, 
but I scorned deception, and sending a re- 
quest to Lady Moreton that she would come 
to me,d waited ker coming. 

“What is it, my dear? Are you not com 
fortable ?” she questioned. 

“Yes, quite comfortable. But your lady- 
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ship does not, I think, understand my position. 
Iam but a peor girl, come.to depend for a 
time upon your bounty, in return for which I 
am some time to sing you songs learned in my 
humble home.” 

“There is no mistake, Jeanne; you are a 
poor girl and an orphan; I am wealthy, but 
alone. If you will give to me a daughter's 
love, I will in return give you @ery advan- 
tage I would have given my own darling had 
she been spared to me.” 

Herg, then, was rest! The weary heart had 
found a haven at last, and from that moment 
I was as Lady Moreton’s daughter. 





The years rolled on. I turned away from 
the past and its bitter memories, to the pres- 
eng, and if I found not happiness, the secret 
was mine alone. 

The whole course of my life was changed. 
Lady Moreton procured for me the best mas- 
ters, and as my musical education progressed, 
I devoted myself to other studies; for, as La- 
dy Moreton’s adopted daughter, I was to 
enter upon the dissipations of a London sea- 
son. Lady Moreton opened her house, and I 
was introduded to the gay world at home. 

It was not long before my admirers were 
extravagant in their praise; they said that my 
dark eyes and pale, clear complexion were 
purely Italian; that my hands, so delicately 
white, with the rose-tint just blushing through, 
were proof of noble birth; and my voice— 
certainly that voice had mellowed into sweet- 
ness under no other sky than that of Italy. I 
was probably the daughter of an Italian exile 
—of noble birth; my manner was proof of the 
latter. Thus the world wondered, while I 
rushed madly into pleasures for the first time 
within my reach. 

It was near the close of the season when 
Edward Percy brought his wife to Lady 
Moreton. She had never been strong, and 
latterly her little strength had failed. We 
watched over her tenderly—Lady Moreton 
and I~—and summoned the best physicians, 
for she was very deartous. Since I had been 


with Lady Moreton, Mrs. Percy had been with | 


us much; and I wondered, O, how often, how 
_the husband, who was all in all to her, could 
be so calmly indifferent to her gentle loveli- 
hess—shutting his heart so resolutely against 
it, and all the while keeping alive that other 
love, which ‘should be but a memory of other 
years. For we were both so changed from the 
youth and maiden, dreaming love-dreams in 
the forests of Grantly. He had become stern 
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and silent; kind always to his uncomplaining 
wife, yet unable to give that which her heart 
craved—love; while I, from the dreaming girl 
of Grantly, had come to be flattered and 
caressed, a favorite in society. “A splendid 
woman, with a heart of ice,” Sir Felix Darby 
said to Mr. Percy in my hearing; and the hot 
blood mounted to the brow of the listener, as 
he remembered that once he had held the key 
to the heart so frozen now; unlocking the 
doors closed until then; entering the sacred 
chambers closed ever before, appropriating to 
himself whatever of beauty he had found there, 
then, leaving the doors open wide, he had 
gone to win another heart, as fresh and truth- 
ful as the one he had left to its loneliness, 

What wonder that, after a time, the doors 
closed of themselves ; that the gentle fountains 
of love, murmuring so sweetly for a time, had 
frozen to solid ice? The sun, that for a brief 
time had made their murmuring like sweetest 
music, shone for them no more; the desola- 
tion of winter had long ago set its seal upon 
the fountain head. + 

There was no hope for Mrs. Percy; her dis- 
ease was too deeply seated to be removed, and 
to our dear invalid Lady Moreton and I de- 
voted ourselves exclusively. And Edward, . 
as if in remorse for the errors of the past, lav- 
ished upon her words of endearing tenderness. 
But all in vain. Tenderness, endearing words 
—the semblance of love—even love itself,’ 
could not call back the spirit so near the 
world of mysteries. 

“You are very kind, Edward; you would 
have me dream as I did of old, that you love 
me; you were not to blame that you did not, 
but the knowledge of it has been death to me. 
Through any of the past years since we were 
wed, only your love was needed, to call me 
back to life. You have been unhappy, and I 
have sorrowed for you, unknowing the cause. 
Kiss me, now, and let me sleep.” 

He bent over the couch where the last ray 
of sunlight lingered lovingly, and then with 

ébowed head seated himself ‘beside her couch. 


eanne, a kiss from you.” 
ressed my lips to hers; there were tears 


@suing upon her cheeks, the tears of the hus- 
band, who had given her but a divided heart. 






' For two hours Mr. Percy sat with bowed head, 


while from the low window I looked out into 
the darkness. A gentle, tremulous sigh called 
me to the bedside. 
“Aunt Agnes! Call Lady Moreton, Jeanne.” 
I called her, and us we entered the chamber 
of death, we heard : 
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“Angel, sweet wife! forgive!” 

“Yes, Edward, I am very happy now.” 

Another hour, and only the motionless form 
of Lucy Percy remained to us, 





One year from the night we folded her white 
hands on her breast, he stood before me. 
Stern and silent no longer; hope had awak- 
ened the dreams of other years, and words of 
love, deeper and more intense than those 
spoken at Grantly, fell from his lips. I inter- 
rupted him. : 

“Mr. Percy!” 

“Stop, Jeanne! Your must hear me.” 

“ But, Mr. Percy, if—” 

“J will listen to nothing! You loved me 
once; you would have me think that love 
quite dead. Itis not; it cannot die. It may 
have slumbered, but it must have awakened 
to new life with the knowledge of my free- 
dom. Jeanne, you loved me in your girlhood 
—in all the proud beauty of your womanhood ; 
you love me now; you are cold; you would 
be revenged—but, be satisfied, for indeed you 
have had your revenge. By all I have suffer- 
ed since we parted—by all my hopes of hap- 
piness—” 

A firm tread sounded in the hall—a mo- 
ment more Sir Felix Darby stood beside us, 

Mr. Percy, my husband. I would have 
told you of my. marriage, but indeed you 
would not listen.” 

He bowed his head upon the marble mantel, 
and when he raised it, his face was almost as 
white asthe marble upon which it had rested. 

“ The fault is mine alone: forgive me, Lady 
Darby.” Then turning to my husband: 

“And you, Sir Felix, I have been making 
Jove to your wife.” 

He left us. Then and there I told Sir Felix: 
the history of our past, and that, Kneeling be- 
fore the coffined form of the dead Lucy, I had 
vowed never to make the happiness of Edward 
Percy, the man who had crushed all the beau- 
ty from her young life—whoee smile had also 
taken my happiness‘from me—whose love for 
me had closed his heart to her. 

Three times I had refused the offered “> 
of Sir Felix Darby, telling him I had no 
to give. He said he would trust to the future 
for love, and I had but-to smile when the offer 
was repeated. 

I have been Lady Darby five years, and per- 
fect happiness is mine. In all these years I 
have not met Edward Percy; nor do I care 
to, as with a loving husband and smiling child, 
my cup of happiness {s full to repletion. 


» 
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DARING OF ALPINE GUIDEA. 

It is almost incredible with what safety and 
ease the mountaineer passes the most danger- 
ous places, carrying heavy burdens. When 
Hugi, on his Finsteraarhorn expedition could 
hardly get on, owing to an Injury to his foot, 
Leuthold took him up nolens trolens on his 
back, and hastened with bim down the glacier, 
whilst stormg and night were approaching. 
The other two experienced guides, Wahren 
and Zemt, emulated him in carrying their 
master. Hugi says it was incredible to-him 
how these men, without a stick, holding their 
burden with both hands, sprang over crevasses 
in the twilight where all was deceitful and un- 
certain. We have often heard of examples of 
the audacity with which the guides venture 
upon breakneck leaps; here is one more thgt 
will illustrate thelr courage in another way. 
Got. Studer, on his return from the Jungfran, 
had let his hat fall into a deep crevasse, which 
sank without a break, with surfaces of ice as 
steep as the steepest tower. The crevasse 
grew narrower further down, whilst the oppo- 
site wall rose vertically out of the darkness 
covered with icicles. The guide, Bannholzer, 
who was annoyed at the loss of the cap, called 
out at once that he‘would see where it was, 
and in spite of all dissuasion, had the rope 
tied round his body, and let himself slide down 
into the awful depth. When he had got some 
way down, having got a footing on an ice pil 
lar that threatened to giye way every moment, 
he saw the lost cap lying still some way below 
him. The rope, held by, the two men above 
was not long enough. The foolhardy Bann- 
holzer untied himself and got further down. 
After an.anxious pause he gave an exulting 
cry. Hehad got his prey, and came up again 
to daylight. Although he had been to a depth 
of at least 100 feet, he said that the crevasse con- . 
tinued to an unfathomable depth.—Sketches 
of Life and Nature in the Mountains. 





A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 

If a man can raise a small city to be a great 
kingdom, can make bread cheap, can irrigate 
deserts, can join oceans and canals, can subdue 
steam, can organize victory, can lead the opin- 


ions oft mankind, ’tis no matter whether his 


nose is parallel to his spine, as it ought to be, 
or whether he has ‘a nose at all; whether his 
legs are straight, or whether they were ampu- 
tated. His deformities will come to be reck- 


‘oned ornamental, and advantageous on the 


whole, 
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[ORIGINAL ] 
THE FIRST SPRING SHOWERS. 


ail 


BY MARY G. GRANNISS. 








Softly falls the early rain 
Over russet hill and plain; 
Waking from the silent earth 
Bloom and verdure into birth! 
How like love, the gentle showers 
Come to glad expectant hours: 
Touching springs of life“again, 
Stirring every pulse and vein, 
Till each blade and bursting flower 
Tells the beauty of thy power! 
Like warm tears of penitence, 
Washimg out each old offence; 
Softening o’er the acrid heart, 
Till fair buds of promise start— 

* And above hopes withering, 
Joyful reigns a second spring! 


Type of love’s expanding power, 
Seen in opening leaf and flower! : 
Type of mercies flowing free, 

That forever blest shall be! 

Type of trust in darkest days, 
Ending in triumphant praise! 

Type of God's perennial spring 

Of hope’s heavenly blossoming: 
Comes the wasm, reviving rain 

To our waiting earth again! 
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BY JOHN MEADOWS. 





CHAPTER I. _ 


THE CATHEDRAL. THE LOVERS. 


Born ofa hundred tributary streams in the 
very heart of Bavaria, and gathering strength 
from the mountains and rich valleys, winds 
along the lordly Danube, until passing 
through Austria and Turkey, laughing and 
weeping in turn at gorgeous cities, frowning 
castles, and magnificent country seats, ‘vith 
the power of all its mighty currents combined, 
it flows out free and wide into the Black 
Sea, , 

There is mass for the dead in the cathedral 
of Ratisbon, and the organ peals are swelling 
through arch and aisle; while at intervals the 
high priest is offering up the holy prayers, a 
crowd of mourners is kneeling on the marble 
floor, and muttering aves for the departed 
soul, and telling the beads and making the 
ign of the cross. 
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‘ And what’s this for, friend?” asked a tall 
man, enveloped in a cloak, and wearing his 
hat slouched, to a soldier who was by his side 
and looking carelessly on. 

“Mass for the honest burgher, Sestarf,” was 
the answer. 

“ And where did he die?” asked the others 
“and how did he die ?” 

‘“ He was murdered among the mountains, 
three nights ago, by some banditti.” 

“And have the murderers been arrested, 
friend? Has any reward becn offered ?” con- 
tinned the stranger. 

“By the great pope there has!’ answered 
the soldier. “A good round sum of gold. 
I’ve been on the chase myself for this whole 
day, but have met no success yet.” 

“TI trust the robbers may be found,” said 
the other, in an ironical voice, and then 
hastily disappeared. j 

And now the solemn chant reverberated 
through the air, and echoed from chancel, 
nave, and dome. Stealing forth gently, in 
tones of silvery sweetness, the melodies tell of 
the virtues that adorned the dead man’s life— 
the faith, and hope, and aspirations—and 
again chiming out in startling volume, they 
praise the God who fashioned him, and de- 
fended his footsteps; and at last melting again 
into tender, soothing supplication, they plead 
for mercy for his sins, and happiness hereafter. 

There was a young girl kneeling quite near 
the door, before a silver fount, over which a 
picture of the Madonna was hung. She was 
dressed in black velvet, and from her face a 
thick veil fell and touched the ground. The © 
girl was weeping and praying as if her heart 
would break; and, though there were many 
persons around her, not one ventured to speak 
and comfort her. 

“ O, holy virgin,” she said, “ give me grace 
to bear my loss, and let me not complain that 
death has taken my ‘father from me! O, 
mother, wilt thou protect with thy benignity 
the orphan child, and help her to love and 
praise thee at all times? Alas, my fathey,. 
my dear, dear parent, slain by night, when 
Mere were none to assist thee. I know that 
dying thou must have blessed thy only daugh- 
ter, yes, father, blessed her!” And the fair 
penitent bent lower, and shed fresh tears as 
memory thus afflicted her. 

Through the great gothic windows the 
moon came beaming in, and her mild light fell 
upon the statues of saints, and symbols of 
Catholic worship. There were but a few 
torches burning, and those were at the altar; 


® 
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and thus, while the faint glare fell lightly over 


the gathered devotees, and the boys were 


swinging the censers, the high priest extended 
his arms and gave the benediction. 

The young girl arose, and crossing herself 
once more, moved towards the door, hurriedly, 
as if to avoid the crowd; and, as she was de- 
scanding the stone steps, she felt her arm 
pressed, and when she looked up, the tall 
stranger was at her side. Now the cloak was 
flung more tastily, and his face, which could 
be plainly seen, showed the features of a man 
of twenty-five, handsome, and regularly 
chiselled. Long, curly hair tossed itself 
gracefully over his shoulders, and his. dark 
eyes and thick moustache and beard gave 
him a manly and haughty appearance, that 
marked a noble distinction. He stooped and 
whispered in the girl’s ear: 

“ To-morrow, love, you will be mine; say 
not nay— to-morrow was the day we set 
apart.” 

The maiden replied, “It cannot be so soon, 
Viscaro. O, it is not right, so soon after my 
father’s death.” 

“But the time is pressing, Florine, and 
business requires my absence. O, let it be 
to-morrow.” 

“No, Viscaro, no. Heaven preserve me! 
but I must refuse, although I love you, and 
would die for you. I must respect my fath- 
er’s’ death. By the garden trellis, in the 
morning, when the bells sound nine, I will see 
you; till then, adieu.” 

And disengaging herself from her lover’s 
ardent grasp, she ran rapidly down the street. 
Viscaro saw her beautiful form, vanish in the 
distance, and then tightening his belt, from 
which were suspended a dagger and two pis- 


. tols, he left the cathedral porch and directed 


his steps towards a high stone building, which 
was built, originally, for a convent, but had 
been altered and changed into a hotel. Call- 
ing for the landlord, he bade him bring his 
horse, which was done on the instant, and 
then telling the host that if any one inquired 
after the Garcon Precieiox, he must say that 
he would be back in a week, as he had game 
to Buchberg, he drove off, and out of the 
city. 
_ The streetsof Ratisbon are deserted, and 
the sober inhabitants lost in dreams. The 
moon is casting off its mellow rays from the 
grand old cathedral, and the only sounds that 
can be heard are the striking of the clocks 
and the watchman’s lonely cry. 

The morrow came; and as the sun was ris- 
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ing in the crimsoned east Florine awoke from 
slumber, and opened her .casement to let in 
the pure air of heaven. She looked forth 
upon the glowing landscape—she saw the 
laborers going to their early toil—she listened 
to the birds as they warbled in tones of sweet- 
est minstrelsy, but her heart was sad—Florine 
was unhappy. And so when the morning 
meal was spread, and the poor girl ate bct 
little—her aged aunt, the only relative left her 
now, tried to recpncile her to the mournful 
change. 

“Do not feel se melancholy, Florine; your 
father is far better off than when he trod this 
earth. We must all come to this in time; 
you must not feel gloomy, child, and do, pray, 


eat something.” 


But the orphan could not; she was thinking 
of her dead father—her lover, and the meet- 
ing she had granted him. She was thinking 
of Viscaro’s strange proposal, and the very 
idea of her accepting it made her shudder. 
Then the repast being over, she strolled into 
the gardens, until she had reached the trellis 
arbor, and there satdown. | 
- It was but a few minutes of the appointed 
hour, and she became more and more excited 
and apprehensive, fearful that her lover might 
not come, and yet dreading at the same time 
to meet him. 

A slight rustling ef the leaves, and Viscaro 
stood before the lady. He was dressed in the 
costume of a mountain brigand, and as he sa- 
luted Florine, he knelt at her feet and kiased 

e hand held out to him. 

“Sweet mistress of my heart,” he said, 
“your cruel words of last night have been 
haunting me ever since; they tormented my 
dreams, and even now they trouble my wak- 
ing thoughts.” _. 

“ And why should they have done so, Vis- 
caro?” the young girl asked. “TI only spoke 
the truth. I only did what I knew was right.” 

“ Alas, Florine, call you it right to be 80 
harsh to me, and to break the mutual row we 
made! This day was to have made thee my 
wife—a brigand’s wife—to live away, among 
the hills and caves, but to live contented with 
your Viscaro. And now, just as the moment 
arrives, and Iam to be hurried off for a long 
while, you refuse.” 

The robber was still kneeling, and his atti- 
tude was so beseeching, and his words s0 
heart-rending, that Florine had almost re- 
called her determination, and bade him lead 
her to his house a bride; but the memory of 
her father’s death came again so forcibly be- 
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fore her, bidding her be mindful of. his ab- 
Bence, and pay proper respect to his love and 
kind lessons when he was in the grave, that 
she immediately answered : 

“ Viscaro, you know full well how much 
affection I bear you; how much of reputation 
I sacrifice when I go to roam with you among 
the mountains, cut off from the world, and the 
wife of a proscribed bandit. But when filial 
duty commands me I must obey, for I know 
that you, my noble Viscato, would show me 
but slight respect, did you find me flying from 
my father’s shade, and forgetting that father’s 
goodness. Why may we not wait until a 
proper period? Then I will ‘throw all of 
worldly respectand good fortune to the winds, 
and make my palace in your rough retreats, 
and place my trust in your keeping.” 


‘“ Ah, Florine, Florine, if this is then my. 


doom, I must try and bear it; for I may not 
gainsay it. But should you never hear more 
of your Viscaro, when I am gone, O pray for 
me, for I have a secret, a dark and mysterious 
secret, that haunts me like a ghost; a secret, 
dearest, that you: should never know, but 
which may ruin me forever.” 

The brigand’s eyes flashed, and his counte- 
nance worked with passion; it startled the 
young girl, who could not intergret its mean- 
ing or cause, and alarmed, she said { 

“QO, Viscaro, what do you mean? For 
Heaven’s sake, tell your own Florine !” 

“No, sweetest, not for the whole wealth in 
Ratisbon, or the possession of the whole world, 
could I tell it thee. There, there,” and he 
laid his hand upon his heart, “must it be 
buried. Florine, we must say farewell; be 
true to me, and we shall yet be happy. " 

“So soon, beloved—so soon must you go?” 
said the girl. “But ’tis my fault; my harsh 
words have done it all. O, Viscaro, believe 
me not unwise in doing this, but rather love 
me the more for it., Go and transact the busi- 
ness that calls you—join your band, but be 
merciful, and shed no blood—shed no blood!” 

The last words were said in such an implor- 
ing manner, as if she had thought of her pa- 
rent’s cruel death, that Viscaro trembled and 
turned pale; but he quickly recovered him- 
self, and then said: 

“Trust me, dear girl; you know me to be 
humane, and that my band sometimes com- 
mit excesses. I will think of thee; and when 
I return (God only knows when), I will then 
claim thee. Farewell!” 

A mutual aud long embrace, and a kiss that 
seals devotion—a farewell, and they parted. 
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CHAPTER II. 


BANDIT OF ERDBERG CASTLE-—THE 
FATAL CELL. 


THE 


PLANTED in stern defiance on an almost 


inaceessible rock, and overlooking the valley 


with terrific grandeur, Erdberg castle stood 
one of the most picturesque landmarks on the 
Danube. Its barbican donjens, draw-bridges, 
and flanking tower, formed a retreat, where 
of old feudal chiefs and princes dwelt; and 
added to this, the adjacent scenery, wild but 
beautiful, gave a charm that few fortresses in 
that part of the country boasted of. 

To the east, in the dim distance, could 
seen the tall spires of Ratisbon, and in 





opposite direction, the silver river winding 4 


way for miles and miles, as it journeyed on 
past Strasburg, and hastened to greet the 
friendly city of Passau. 

And now, in this castle so celebrated and 
stately, dwelt Viscaro, the mountain bandit. 
Sprung from a noble family, but when a boy, 
checked and thwarted in his ambition, treated 
harshly by his parents, and coldly by the 
world, he had left his father’s territories and 
fled to the mountains. There he-joined a 
band of brigands, and as he advanced in years, 
and proved himself brave and faithful, he was 
promoted from one honor to another, until at 
last he became the captain of the troop. But 
unfortunately, Viscaro cherished the deadliest 
revenge for the past; he hated the world, and 
swore that he would win by cruelty and blood- 
shed such a name as should be the universal 
terror, and remembered in@Il times. 

Well did he succeed; for he prowled over 
mountains, valley, and forest—he ventured 
among cities, towns, and open rivers; his band 
were ever on the alert, and ever merciless. 
Their daggers gleamed, and their carbines 
rattled by day and night. They attacked the 
peaceful traveller as he wound over the moun- 


tain summit, and flung him from the precipice. 


They robbed the devout priest as he went 
upon his pilgrimage, and hung him from the 
highest battlement of Erdberg castle. They 


_offered insult to maidens, and ravaged the fer- 


tile fields for flocks and provision. Viscaro’s 
gang was the most crafty and ferocious in 
that part of the country. In vain had the 
public authorities offered reward—in vain had 
they sent the soldiers in pursuit. The brigand 
eluded them, and by force or fraud cleared 
himself from all his enemies. He was looked 
upon as the scourge of humanity, and his 
death prayed for by thousands. 


e 
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How to attack his castle and carry him off 
was the difficulty. He was only there part of 
the time, and then had but a few retainers 
with him; and it was when he was away, or 


% @ | in the dark nights, that vessels dared to pass 


down the river, for did the bandit but see what 
seemed to be a prize, he would rush forth to 
the attack, throw the oars overboard, or put 
them to the torture, pillage the cargo, and 
burn the boat, though at times, in more friend- 
ly moods, he would forbid a seizure when the 
great bell tolled to announce a victim. Vis- 
caro was not always a villain, a fiend—for at 
times thoughts of the days:when his boyhood 
was innocent, and he had sought for purity and 
appiness, came rushing before him, and then 
he would weep when none were near. In 
Ratisbon he had met Florine, and from his 
heart first sprang the fire of love. He told 
her what he was, and what had made him go, 
and she pitied him—she loved him in return— 
she loved him though he was an outlaw. 

It had happened that Sestarf, the burgher, 
and who was Florine’s father, was returning 
home by night from a neighboring village. 
The next morning he was found robbed and 
murdered, lying by a brook within a mile of 
Erdberg castle. Who committed the deed no 
one seemed to know. The body was tarried 


to Ratisbon, and buried with much solemnity, 


for the deceased was a man of much popular- 
ity. Suspicion rested upon the banditti, and 
Viscaro was supposed to have been instru- 
mental in this murder. So a large reward 
was offered, and the soldiery were sent to 
scour the count 

The burgher had a cousin, Coruf by name, 
and he offered to capture the bandit, as much 
out of family pride as hope of reward. He 
said he would resort to a stratagem, and ac- 
cordingly prepared a small vessel, and loading 


her with merchandise, he commenced descend- 


ing the Danube. 

The sun was gilding the peaks of the far off 
mountains, and Viscaro, the bandit, was pac- 
ing, in much agitation, a chamber in his castle 
which overlooked the river, when he heard 
the sounds of the tocsin, and going to the oval 
window, he saw a bark that was sailing under 
a stiff weight of canvass, and within gunshot 
of the fortress. 

“ Fools!” he said, “to think to escape me 
thus early, and when such a breeze is blowing. 
Ho! Rondez!” and he rang a silver bell; 
“ho! Rondez, I say!” 

The attendant appeared. 

“Those knaves upon the water must be 


@ 
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caught; have out my boat, and tell six armed 
men to go on board. -Be speedy, man—I will 
be there in a moment.” 

The servitor departed,and the orders were 
obeyed. Ina few moments the bandit was 
aboard of the other vessel, and received with 
tokens of subinission by Coruf. 

“What is thy cargo, knave?” asked the 
haughty chief. “What hast thou brought, 
and whither goest thou? Speak!’ And as 
he put the question, he turned and pointed 
to the six followers who stood silent and 
expectant. 

“I have, most noble sir, silks, and wine, and 
brocade; and I am going some hundred miles 
down the river,” answered the merchant. 

“And what else, knave—vwhat else hast thou 
got?” continued Viscaro. 

' “Thave a few cattle, with—” and the mer- 
chant hesitated. 

“With what?” said the brigand, sternly. 
“ Speak, on thy. life !” 

“With a cask or two of specie for the duke’s 
treasury,” replied Coruf, in a half whisper. 

“ Specie!” roared the chief; “specie! The 
very thing we want. Bring uP the metal 
instantly !” 

“The metal for the robber!’ instantly erled 
the merchant, and suddenly throwing back 


the canvass, thirty glittering lances were ley- 


elled at the banditti, Then the merchant 
shouted out: “I am Sestarf’s cousin—soldiers, 
do your duty!” and led the combat. 

It lasted but & short time. Viscaro’s num- 
ber was too small to contend with the enemy, 
and although he himself fought with despera- 
tion, at Jength he was taken prisoner, and his 
men threw down their arms. They were all 
secured and committed to the hold; but be- 
fore Visearo left the deck he cast one look up- 
on his castle—a last look, and the tears almost 
came to his eyes as he said: 

“Farewell, Erdberg, I shall never see thee 
more. Florine will never be thy mistress. 
Farewell !” 

There were rejoicings in Ratisbon when Co- 
ruf marched through the streets in triumph, 
with the brigand and his men following him. 
Old and young came forth to see the man 
whom all had feared, and not a few were sur- 
prised that such cruelty and valor existed in 
one whose face and general appearance were 
so prepossessing. From the streets he was 
led out of the city, and carried to an old cas- 
tle that stood on a high precipice, and at the 
entrance ofa thick forest, It had been un- 
tenanted for years; but now it was guarded 
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by soldiers, and the brigands were placed in 
confinement. 

The next morning, at the pertoullls of the 
castle appeared s poung and -beautifnl girl, 
and asked admittance. The gentinel wad en- 
raptured at her loveliness, aad as he. wns a 
good-natured fellow, he asked. ee 
she wished to enter, 

“ Fo see the bandit,” was the ean: “2 
must see him--I.must see him.” 

“ Bat my goed girl, I don’t believe you can 
be allowed to sed him: he is in close confine- 
ment, aad thié- afternoon is to beexecuted.” 

“ Great Ged } iss it then 0?” ahe shrieked. 

The soldier begam to wender why the girl 
should take se mech intetest in the prisones, 
and to satisfy hie curiosity, eaid: | 

“ But tell me, pretty one, do ybu know thie! 
Viscasco? Ase. you his. wwedtbearte0 hia. 
sister-~or hie wife?” 

“J was to have been bis wife,” she anewer- 


ed. “+Aias, Yor mee, alas, alas! Wl be. eon 


tainbp be shot this. afternoan ?” 

The man caid-that eth bad bean the ordess, 
and Chat unless: be: was reprieved, hs would 
mest certainly die. “Fot you ses, my dear 
girl, this rebbdr dvas.q wieked man, oe 
many citizentw Think ef Sestert.” 

“QO, dou’t. méntion thet. nemeyphe was =y 
father,” she interposed. 

“~Y dur Gather 2” , said: tha insthaished. souti- 
nel.. “Is iteeo? and. who ee 
deze” hina 2?” Th Gs 

“T &new bows batt: B hedlewe Viscare ie 
accused of. the:déad, : Bat :thiy cannot be; he 
never would have done suchathing. 0, hely 
virgin, no, he never would,” she @eqvered, as 
if her bdaré whulkd Butst,. while tpare of sorrow 
came trickling gown her. cheeka, aad her form 
trembled with aucitemeant.: — 

“ Well; don't knaw, maifen; he as Sound: 
80 meat the gastia/thet is lagked vether auspi:. 
cious. But I don't my thet Viscana: did it; 
sethe Of hie men may hawe. struck the. blow. 
But still he is theicaptain, and.as.the gevern: 
ment haye: been taying.to, dete kim do long, 
they will now make hin shen: Kis hartl for. 


you, I know, but the..law. must havejnetice.”. |. bys, 


The relies guard:.at that manent tramped 
Up, and Florine .in deopnia snked the afgcer. 
who, happeneti to. come eith ity Kako cevhd 
see the brigand. Zac! officer, poring hendie-. 
trees, said that. if ele nwenld welt, be would ga: 
and ees if it were ef.all:peselble. He noon re, 
turned, and. offfring Flerise Ais. axm, de led 
her within the ¢estle. = 5.1. 

“You will find-thia a sober, and yet s craay 

29 
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old pile of stones,. fair ee, said the gallant. 
“It has been ce te tthe vines and 
mosses are over it, toads and bats 
delight to live here ; be, carefyl how you tread.” 

Florine thanked him, and fellowed with herg, 
guide through many. lapg passages, and up 
rickety stone stairs, uptl they.name to a large 
entry, and sass an irom dacs direesly in frent of 


them, and two sobdiérs keeping guard befbre it. 


“Ts it there they here tnprisened: ‘Viscago ?* 
asked Siorite. 
“No,” said ter companion, “ his six com- 


| rades are locked up there. ‘Viscaro la by him- 


self in the highest tower in Yhe fortress. He 
is kept alone on account of his being a chief.” 
High and higher they ascended, and wh 
they had reached a long corridor, which ran 
the whole length of that part of the buildipg, 
they took a few stape te, the.xight and catered 


‘the north tew=r. 


“Here we ane,” said the ofieer. Avd tba 
girl saw one veidker only pacing bechteads 
and forwards before the door af a ecth 

“ Taupez, you may unieck that bolt, fer +e 


‘will enter,” said the officer to his {afrior. 


The man saluted him, and taking a large 
key from his pocket, , unlocked as he was bid, 
,and then swung the creaking door wide open. 
‘ The officer then, gajd: 
“Lady, yon may,ace the prisoner for twen- 
‘ty minutes?’ and, Flosine, entered . Bat band- 
ly had the soldiers le her, when they heard 
.& shriek—a long and plercing shriek, that 
echoed along the walls, and 40d x tal of Woe. 
They WEaeWbehies ednggoty pry when 
they ran into the cell, they saw a sight that 
made their blood qar@je+rapight of mutilation 
and death. There, upon the damp floor, lay 
Viscarp, toe’ bepdlit,..0, mangled, bigeding 
CHapen, bis faca GSgueed.end his bair clotted 
in blood. 0; barron: Mysighengd their beats, 


atatehed.at:langth soar. the .hady.of ber. lover, 
The shock had bean soe gspat fox her, , At vm 
her death blow. ee Bao 
ow the brigand met hip dgath pone knew; 
a-pentingl -said.that, during. she middle of, 
ABRAM, APA. AUPDAPEM 
1 Pqag it was.er- 
‘dered that prison should ba placed in the fatal 
call, anda aizqng. daghle guard be atatloned. 
at. band. On, ibe nsxt merping, whep the call 
paler ppen, and tha pestol.entered te, 
08M« talated, and coiled in, 
ig ae vable shape, twelve, dead and 
slimy serpente! And thys Viscaro perished. 
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[ontonvrar.] “Of course, since she was still so after 
THE SAILOR. death.” 
es And her peysestions ?” 
ar C. NH. JOHNSON. : “ Plenty of acoomplishments.” 
oT ee - “] mean her pecuniary possessions.” 
accawede puans a tape. 1 “Gbhe was rieh, very rich.” 


Swept the storm-bird o’er the sea, “ How, then, did she come toremain singie ?” 
While on the bosom of its relling tide. “J, will tell you; her rehes came teo late. 
Sped a ship, fearlessly and free. When she made her debut in the world, it was 
An awful store has swept-the seas, - in extreme poverty. A sad debut indeed, 


Its boundless waves rolled mountains high ; 
Low moans the wind—the storm has ceased, 

Yet ever and anon the waves rolled swiftly by. 
Hovering o’er the bark, that bird kept his way, | 

Guiding the lonely sailor to his home; 

ile from the clouds each sunlit rey 

Gave joy and gladness to the gloom. 
In that storm he thought of home, © 

On his wife and child he lingered Jong ; 
While he, alas! Geomed to'roam, 

Through the surges of the night-@ypoag— 
He saw his cot among the verdant hills, 


since for the poor, lif is surely bat a long 
struggle at best. Aunt Martha had a loving, 
passionate nature. But meh doa’t concern 
themeetves about the qualities of the heart; 
they require something more solid—eacks of 
rapees, ingots of gold, piles ef bank-notes ; but 
she had none of these. She carefully counted 
bev years on her fingers, saying to herself, ‘I 
am still young ;’ and consulting her mirrer, ‘IT 
am handsome.” On heating other women 
spoken of, she could not bet think, ‘And yet 


And ali was calm end peacefial theres - .| they are no more talented than L’. Alas! no, 
The soft, sweet ransic of the glasey Hille Aunt Martha ; but those women had chateanx, 

Was wafted to his enreptared ear. rents, and countless éther. possessions, while 
Then o’er his soul stern melancholy crept, you had nought .but persenal 

He hie wife on her dying bed ; ‘Triditur dies die’ says ee eae 
The scalding tears fell fast—that strong man wept— ras oe hs Poor 

Thinking he saw her lie there dead. unt Martha saw youth flee away from 
Other fancies roam before his sight, her. It was a trying moment when she dis- 

Which called forth a happy tear, covered silver thread in her raven 


The sun shone out, and each ray of light 
Proclaimied to him that God was mean oe 


i* 





: [Translated expevesly for The Magazine.) 
THE 19 MAIS WILL 


. _ SY MBB. 
ee CE OE of 
“ro, then, wae your Aunt Martha ?” 
“An extremely respectable lady, good and 
amiable, though of's certain age.” 
‘What do you mean by a certain age ?* 
/¢ Why, that age, whose mumber women al-. 
ways strive to conceal, ‘but which timé tivart- 
ably stamps on their forehead.” ae 
“She was old, then ?” , 









tresses. She had reached a certain‘age. Ca- 


balistic words! The epitaph of hope! -Ex- 


|. tremes meet in the passions'as elsewhere ; and 
|a heart born for love, which finds ne feokl fr 


ite flame, ends by devouring itself, er: by 


-| hating, Aust Marthe ‘found refuge tm the 


latter.” 

“ A sad refuge!” 

“ Sad, indeed ; bat thine Kdw she kad-dutfer- 
ed. Obsnce favored her revenge. A maguifi- 


cent heritage fell to her most unexpectediy, 
bat too late. A low years: carifer i( would 


here brought happiness to her; now, & was 
nsught but. yellow, shining metal” — 


.“ Phat your aunt should have conceived a 
deep rancer against all men, I can reailfly con- 


‘| ceive; but thas:the aspirants to her yellow 


@Qld? ‘no, that isn’t the werd. She was |; metal should have im turn beea humbied . by 


quite matured ; and there'ls s great difference’ 
Hettreen matifrity and-oki age, you know.” 
 ™Diable, how you defend this Aant Martha ?”. 


dtiy'‘of hér death, and het eye till the hour of 
its closing sparkled most brilitantly under long 
A Witick bashes.” — 

“She had been beautiful, fhen P* 





_ her, surprises me extremely.” | 


“QO, they didn't lack for encouragement, 
but they burntthelr Augers, as the saying is. 
They found Atnt Martha charming, and pro- 
claimed her rejuvenated, but she did: not‘per- 
‘snit herself to be deecived By the hypocritical 
protestations of the worshippers of the golden 
calf. She remained rm and infickible, smil- 
ing with irony when they caHed ‘her cruel. 
She actomplisked @ just retribution, by de- 


claring that never should a franc of her im- 
mense resource go to enrich one of these ego- 
tistical bipeds, who could not love her for 
herself.” 7 

“ And whal did she do, then? Could she 
have determined to have her fortune interred 
with her?” 

“No, indeed, for they would not have been 
wanting who would have disinterred my poor 
aunt. A gold ring on the finger of a corpse 
has caused the sepulchre of the dead to be vio- 
lated hundreds of times. She managed differ- 
ently. She left her whole fortune to her five 
nieces, but on one condition a sine gua non.” 

“ And that condition was ?” | 

“That they should remain unmarried like 
their auint, under the penalty of losing their 
share of the heritage, to be confiscated for the 
benefit of the obefient.” 

“ But {fall five should marry ?” 

“ Thé fortune is then to go to the next heir 
—that {s to say, to myself. But my aunt 
could not concelve of such acase; the hypoth- 
esis is abeurd, if one reflects that my five 
cousins haven’t a sou in their own right. The 
legacy of their aunt is ‘their only fortune, and 
we don’t live in an age wherein young girls 
are married without dowry. The five heir- 
esses are, Madeline de Solange, a poor orphan, 
who lives with her aunt, and the four Misses 
Launay. *O, why did Aunt Martha insert that 
cursed subsequent clause in her will? I 
should have married Madeline, whom I love; 
but how can I embark in ‘matrimony with a 
young girl who has rothing—I a simple law- 
yer’s clerk? No, it is impossible; and besides 
—besides—” 

Adolphe Beauvard did not fini 
but shook hands with his co 
ouard Brenner, who passed on, laughing to 
himself at the old mald’s will. 

Adolphe, left alone, proceeded to his cham- 


his thought, 


bers, and spent three quarters of ‘ati hour in: 


arranging his Sionde hair and adjusting his 
cravat; then bounding down stairs, he found 
himself in the street. Hilf an hour later an 
‘omnibus had transported film fat from the 
noise and smoke of the city; his lungs breath- 
ed in a-puret atr, and the verdure of the trees, 
the perfitme of the flowers, and: the warbling 
of birds, ciarmed his senses. The omnibus 


set him down before a little garden—a perfect, | 


‘basket ‘of filés and roses in full bloom under 
the wintlows of a modest cottage. 
Adolphe entered the simple, prettily-fur- 
nished parlor with a pre-occupied: air. A 
young girl, bonds like himself, and who would 


e, young Ed-: 


'O, what a terrible knot! 
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have passed for his aister, was seated at a 
maple-wood table, pale and {mmovable as a 
marble statue, with an open book before her. 
The beautiful reader was resting her pretty 
head on a tiny hand, and seemed to have in- 
terrupted her reading to reflect or weep. At 
the sound of Adolphe’s step she raised her 
head, and her face was instantly suffosed with 
blushes. 

“My dear Madeline,” said Adolpke; taking 
the young gitI’s hand and carrying it to his 
lips, “I here come to bid you farewell.” 

“ Farewell, Adolphe ? You—you're not go- 
ing away; it is impoesible—” 

“But your aunt’s will?” 

“ My heart is ae changed, sir. Can it be 
that yours is? O, yes, of course, you cannot 
mafry a portionless woman. I am very, very 
unhappy.” 

“Can you think it, Madeline? It is I who 
ought not to accept your sacrifice. You are 

rich—forget me.” 

“And If I should prefer to be poor with you ?” 

These last words removed all doubts. Mai- 
eline de Solange became: the wife of Adolphe 
at the expiration of her mourning, and the 
four Misses Launay shared her ‘fifth of the 
heritage. ‘ 

The Misses Launay, daughters of an honest 
city merchant of English origin, had received, 
thanks to the liberality of their Aunt Martha, 
a finished education, and consequently despis- 
ed their father’s commercial transactions. All 
four sat through the Iivelong day in one of 
those little salons overladen with curtains, 
marbles ‘and porcelains, such as one sees every 
day in the houses of the rich bourgeoises of 
the city. These elegant young ladles worked, 
since absolute idleness has gone out of fashion, 
or rathér formal nonchalance, and they had 
determined that inaction gives one an 


awk- 
ward alr: that a woman can better pose del 


self. with an embroidery frame in her hands, 
than with the arms crossed ot by the aide. 

The four Misses Launay were, then, ‘ex- 
tremely busy. ‘Bianca, was winding silk with 
the whitest hands in the world; Marie, impro- 
vising sothe verses in her album; Marguerite, 
teaching her paroquet new trifles ; ; and Bu- 
sanne, the eldest of the family, sewing on un- 
derclothes for the poor. , 

“Have you heard the news ?” asked Bianca 
of Ca tatn Duplesses, who stood behing her, 
Iéaning over the back of her chair, stroking 
his moustache: “ Have’ you heard the news ? 
How difficult it is 
to Wind this silk.” 


j wa 
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“Can Laid you, mademoiselle >” interrupted 
the captain, kneeling before her, and offering 
his hands. | ae 

“Behold Hercules at the feet of Omphale!” 
cried Marie, continuing to write in her album. 

“ Many thanks, captain,” said Bianca, “but 
I think I shall be able to accomplish it alone. 
But have you not heard the news ?” | 

“Ah, don’t speak to me of news; politics 
bore me to death. Let me leave all that to 
the drivelling of old men. And after all, there 
is nothing new under the sun,as good old 
King Solomon says.” : 

“Speak with respect of that sainted king,” 
interrupted Susanne. _ 7 

“JY respect him infinitely, mademolselle,” 
replied the captain, “and am decidedly of his 
way of thinking. Men and beasts of the field 
have the same end, Jife isa routine; one is 
born, marries, dies, and the curtain falls.” 

“The idea of calling marriage a routine !” 
interrupted Marie. “Ah, captain, you're a 
materialist. What, that pure union of souls! 
O, I would not accept a man who looks upon 
marriage as youdom 

“But I don’t speak of political news,” con- 
tinued Bianca. “Do you know that our 
cousin is married?” — rol 

“ What cousin ?” 4 

“Why, we have only onc—our cousin Mad- 
eline de Solange. Don’t you remember her ?” 

The captain shook his head; Bianca smiled. 
A woman always hears with pleasure that 
any man has fergotten another of her sex, 
more especially when the one forgotten is 
more beautiful than herself. a 

“But try and recajl her; a blonde, always 
dressed in white.” ae 

“Yea, I believe I do remember her; an in- 
sipid little blonde.” a 

Bianca was a piquant brunette; her eyes 
sparkled with pleasure. | 

“ Well, she has just been married, in spite of 
my aunt’s will.” | 

“ And who is the fool that has married her ?” 
stupidly interrupted the captain. = 

“ How! the fool /” cried Bianca, blushing 
up to the ears. , ee 

The captain tried to take back his speech, 
but it was toolate. Moreover, since the open- 
ing of the fatal will, he had only Leen waiting 
for a favorable opportunity to withdraw. | 

“T am forgetting the hour for review,” gaid 
he. “Ladies, I wish you good morning.” _ 

“The monster!” cried Bianca, as soon as bis 
back was turned, and straightway bad a vio- 
lent nervous attack. 

e 
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The captain, an officer in the guards, was 
not the only monster. Of the four aspirants to 
the hands of the sisters, three had already de- 
serted the house ; and it was from eh polite- 
ness that the captain had continued his visits. 
Without dowry, without dowry! One pust 
indeed Ipve well, when these two words do 
not freeze the blood like the mysterious char- 
acters at the feast of Belshazzar. Do you 
know what.the result was, gentle reader? 
“The four sisters remained spinsters.” 

By no means. M. Launay, the father, though 
he had no portions to give his daughters, car- 
ried on 4 flourishing business, and employed 
a number of clerks, whose attentions were en- 
dured by the four sisters. Bianca and Mar 
guerite contented themselves with these sub- 
stitutes. What! remajn single when half the 
city was talking about their marriage ?. No, 
they had too much heart for that; and they 
were both happy, in spite of the representa 
tions of their father, who consoled himself, by ° 
reflecting that his other daughters woyld be 
enriched by the spoils of their sisters. As for 
Marie, her romantic spirit could not resign it- 
self to a mesalliance. She had received the 
homage of a ruincd marquis, whom Aunt 
Martha’s will had put to flight. She therefore 
patiently waited for another marquis, or some 
one of lesser nobility. But no marquis or 
noble presented himself; but one evening at 
the opera, the romantic damsel, dazzled by 

the diamonds of a duchess in one of the boxes, 

could not remove her eyes from them; when 
a stout old gentleman, with the figure of Sile- 
nus, observing her ecstacy, remarked : 

“You fond of diamonds, then, made- 
moiselle ? at do you think of this ?” 

. And he cavalierly placed on the gloved hand 
of his neighbor an immense finger-ring adorn- 
ed with a magnificent brilliant. . 

“I think it very beautiful,” replied Marie, 
somewhat confysed at finding her. thoughts 
thuaread. ee ae 
- “Well,” continued the nabob, / my late wife 
hed acemplete perure of these same briliants, 
and J intend it for her who shall supply her 
place to me, and. console my declining years.” 

This declaration wag # lite brusque, al- 

_ though indivect. Marie did not know how to 
reply; but before the end of the gpera, the 
nabob had succeeded in makiyg her compre- 
hend that, if the white hairs of a widower did 

_not frighten her, there was, nothing to prevent 
her eclipsjag all the duchgases hy the splendor. 
of her parurea. Marie had always in her 
dreams seen a handsome young marquis for 


re See 


her lover; but remembering | that these were 
but simple dreams, the offers . the nabob 
were accep 

The modest and ritable 
left alone, and there were no monds that 
could seduce her. She went pver to England 
to visit a maiden aunt, and. there, as at home, 


passed her time in ministering to the wants of 


the poor, and in outa the sermons of 
the Rev. Dr. Sunbeam—¢ shi 8 
ee of injuries. 
same Doctor Sun am ‘was much 
struck w fair Parisienne thus added to 
his flock pdr at one time to entertain 
serious | f propgsing, but on reflection, 
he appeared to change his mind—it bed have 
been fram reflection, and not ‘of his 
having accidentally heard of the con ition on 
which she held the wealth of which she was 
now sole heiress. At length, Susanne an- 
ues her intention of ending her visit, and 
to France; and It was rumored that 
on reaching ‘home she intend embracing 
Romanism, and entering & convent. The rev- 
erend doctor was among the first to hear this, 


and was not slow to consider ‘himbelf the cause 


fe Se doubttess Hespdtt ‘ef obtaining ‘toy 
love that drites fer ‘td this’ defernfination,* 
thought he. “I have beer! too cruel¥! And 
after all, she has a rich brother-in-law, who 
will doubtless help her, knd lnvite me to his 
chateau.” 

Full of good resolutions, Dr. Surfbedm pre- 
sented himself once more at the house of Su- 
sanne’s aunt, and lald before his 
parishioner the rumors which were spread 
abroad of her probable fall into the errors of 
the Catholic religion. Hs ‘duty’ as x pastor 
required him to try and bring bark the erring 
sheep to the fold. 


Susanne allowed herself to be eas soa re-coh- 


verted by so magnificent’ a rep tative bf 
divinity ; for she was extremefy devout, and 
above all, : God throagh is ministers. 
And never 7 an evangelical chair’been fifled 
by a happier figure than that of 
Doctor Sunbeatit (an old marinéf, one of his 
flock, as his exact weight was not known, had 
offered to take the long odds that It was a ton.) 
Now it onfy remains for us to pay a visit to 
the eldest of the five new houseliolds. Let us 
take an omnibpa, and put ourselves en route. 
We arrive at the modest little’ cottage of the 
poor orphan—no longer the poor orphan, for 
she has been a wife Re a year, and a mother 


for an hour. A young man descends from 


jyeanue was 


pg example. of 





fhfr temporary 


acterd 


Reverend’ 
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the omnibus with ps; his face.is radiant. He 
invites us to enter and rest ourselves in his 
house. We ace€pl, Buf dearcely are we seat- 
ed, when a peculiar cry strikes our ears. 
Adolphe BeauVard—fr ft With him that we 
have made our little trip—starts and clears 
the stairs in a couple of -bouitts. ‘The young 
mother shows him thetr Inithnt. 

“Isn’t he a beauty, dearest 2” 

“ Ay, and rich, too—rich as Croesus. Your 
four cousins asd ‘married, and we are oan 
Martha’s = = 

4 : ‘ ds oan > . 
cHuvkhs ees TELLERS. 

These nea! darry on thelr’ profession in the 
streets of the tity dies, where there fe space 
available. A rat fs spread of ‘the gtotnd, 
with a stidk fited'at each ebrner, ardulid’ Which 
a strip of cloth is cast to form an enclosure for 
the fortune teller and his hen, which & ina 
small bamboe eage. Ry his skle is am open 
box containing s nomen of very email rolls 
of paper with sentences or single characters 
written on them. In‘ front of him \s 9 long 
row of fifty or sixty small pasteboard ‘envel- 
opes, whick alse hold single characters, or the 
divination sentences. A [ittle board painted 
white, for wifting on, and the “ iInketohe” and 
the pencil are at hand ready for we. Anin- — 
quirer who wishes’td consult him, squats down 
on his heels oiitdide the enclosure, pays’ three 
cash (half a farthing) and tals his story, stat- 


Yap 7, | 


‘| ing what he wishes te huow, He & teid to 


pull out a roll fremt the bea, which having 
done, he heeds it to the nau, who unpolls 2 
and writes its contents on the board. He 
opens the door of the cage, and the hen marches 
forward to the row of envelopes; after pger- 
ing over them inquisitively, she picks opt one 
and lets it fall to the. grnynd. A few grains 
of rice are thrown me the cage, and she re- 
turns. The envelo opened, and the char- 
asd Uh dt théray/ thom 
the two inscriptions on which the consulter’s 
prospects are anmouneead. The hen is regard- 


ed as the arbiter of fate, incapable of moral 


radtire in theiatlentien of she reil, and le there- 
feat: sttpiposed:to give the dnone of fata. 


“As - | p08 WORTH. : 
is the mooie cacti skin 
perecmess thin? 





eart may gain 


Wich com ee 
No! thoee at first the peated 


But thesé—these only can 
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[onromat.) _ 
,  VEBQPRE-TOME. 


uae FE RAARIPANARAARA 


BY MAS. RB. ® EDSON. of 





- —_ 


The day is deed—-night lifts her wand, 
And girds the solemn bills about; 

The owl] hoots in the hemlock wood, 
The sunset lights are almost out. 


Dale saffron fades te dusky bine, 
Faint lines of purple fleck thé.weet, °..!/ 

And Venus treads, her egntry beat 

Agrose the ethers yielding breaat., 


The:moon half hides her joeund fase 
While evening wooes the weery day = (, , 
. With the sweet kisses ofher mouth, ss, 


The gathering shadows swiftly glide, = = - 
Like phantom coursery cer the hill; =| -" 
' And in the darkly-glédming pines, 
There pipes a single =e 


Across the stream a misty veil | 
Falls like a coverlet, soft and white; 
And farm-house windows, one by one, | 
Grow glad and gay with sudden light! _ 


AN ADVENTURE IN BRAZIL. 


and there ashore-light glimmered through the 
darkness, and the highlands were but just de- 
fined upon the sky, above them, while, beneath 
the boldest height, and in the shadows of a 
seeming wilderness, lay, silent and unseen, the 
watchful monarch of all. I stood lolling upon 


| the ‘taffrail ‘when the mate’s voice startled 
‘me. 


“Do you see it, captain ” 

“See—” ft looked in the direction he indl- 
cated, but discovered nothing unusual. He 
had evidently spoken before. 

“A strange light for that latittidé,” he con- 
tinued, still regarding his object. wn signal, 
I should say, And what’s DonSanchez at ?” 

Don Sanchez I—the name touched me to the 
quick. I had been ‘his guest, and the favorite 
of the manor—his confidant, advocate, and 
even the betrpthed of hig only idol—the ac- 


‘| knowledged belle of a dozen capitals, and the 


pride of all Brazil. Now I was an outcast, a 
butt for the planter's scorn, and a jeer for his 
very slaves. It wasa mystery. A monk had 
appeared upon the scene {n the midst of Its 


glory, who, by some tact, or in’ virtue of his 
| office, was at once established in the general 


“1 good will, Thenceforth my star had declined, 


The hopeematds gossip hy the ite | 

The noisy streets. are growing still, te xs 
The glowing forge is dark and dumb,;, 
The wheel is ailent in the mill. 


The goodman reads the daffy’ ews, 
“Phe toverb sit apart in'pairs; 7 
The housewife recks if fdleense,, or 
The children lisp theifisimple praygra.: . - 


Peace smiles in the calm heavens above, . 
Low vespers all the glad earth sings; 
While over all with tender care 
Night softly folds her brooding wings.’ ’"' 
i a ‘ ere 
sick 
a) Bee 
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“BY 3. W.iavanoom i eee 
POLLINA, wrod 

Ir was a. ue aad delizhtfal aoaiag: be 
May, and -ourtrim little brig ny nieered in the: 
harbor of St. Catharine’s, nearly midway be- 
tween the shores, and ,dineetly beneath the 
guns of the fort. The mild sea-breeze was, 


and in a week -- only a week — I was but a 


groyelling thing, while he wasall in all. ‘The 


fault, however, was easily detected; but what 
motive the priest had I was at a loss to con- 
ceive. There was a dark,’ sinister meaning 


| beneath his cowl, apparent to any impartial 


eye, and he courted the presence of the beau- 
tiful Bella with the eagerness of a cavalier; 
but his garb was proof against reproach, and 
L had contented myself with fruitless specula- 
tions, Of this was I certain—Bella was true 
in spite of.“ the mildewed ear.” 

“ Quite on the bluff, is it not?” pursued the 
mate 

I looked ‘ali A pale, ersten Tight shone 


1 from the black breast of land opposite the 
| fort, on the most lonely. limits of, the don’s 


domain. All about it was an unbroken gloom, 
| with. the aidge lengthening at the left into a 
silent, void; but beneath it, and more at the 
right, the "aim glare of the planter’s halls 
shone from its vista, in the. hills, while the 
clustering flambeaux, nearer the water’s edge, 
defined the wakeful _ neighborhood of his 


barely sufficient to raises ripple upon the wa- | slaves, 


ter, and seemed rather to dally with the’ tro: 


« ‘ Strange Po I muttered. | . What can it 


pical fragranve of the shore; while the guitar’ e\| mean?”. 


plaintive music, mellowed by distance, and’ 


. ‘That's a question, Between you and me, 


mingling with song, came with the pleasant, sir, *he drew closer, and glauced cautlously 
coolness like gusts from a fairy world. Here | about, “I believe that_monk js the soul of 
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mischief. I'd hang him for a mearavedf, and 
it would do him honor to swing him at yard- 
arm. beee bio tet rien ere remind 
me.” 

“ What—who—the : ‘monk ?” I ‘erled, _ 

se. ¢ 

“ Ay, sir, beneath that very bluff, too. A 
shfp’s boat ‘was beached therd, andhe was in 
conference with a crew as flerce looking as 
Barbary pirates. Was not that suspicions?” 

“Did they see you, Hal” 

“No, sir; and I watched them till they 
parted. Tt’ was quite dark, and I could not 
follow thé boat’s course. But old baldhead 
remained ashore.” . 

Here, then, was a wiatter worthy of inspec- 
tion. To my knowledge there was no craft 
but our own-in port, thongh in that case a 
shfp’s: boat, with a crew ‘of forelyners, would 
have attracted but lit@le attention. But the 
meeting, with its time and place, comprised an 
amount of mystery whieh it was impossible to 
overlook. Coupling tis, too, with my own 
previous doubts, and then with the appearince 
of:the strange light, a maze seemed 
the onty possible rest; where my own dearest 
hopes were lost'amid the devil’s handiwork. 
The monk, ft appeared to me, was.a plotting 
fiend‘ ane Delle yore pees, was his 
unconscious victim. — 

“Did you hear the conversation?" I asked. 

“Not a word. It was'very low” . 

' “So wrich' the wotte. Don Sanches was 
not there ?” 

“No, not a ma that oe ~en except the 
priest.” 

I reffdcted eae sides ‘ieac -with 
an fdea that'we might probe the matter. Td 
do this, however, required caution Mn the out- 
set; for {well knew that Bella was strictly 
guarded, and kt was evident that our own mo+ 
tions were under a constant watch. My feard 
were all ‘Alive, and, to alleviate these, seemied 
Wortiy of trial, wate) eeereyee me om 
that éoulhl heppet. / ae 

“\Cah': we get ‘ashore wnobeerved 1 
stoked. hte dhs . sts Bigs dea: = aileecey a 

“Try it, sir.” Ae cae ne rhe t fone ated ope 

Hal understood: me,‘ a ae I 
could depend upon him. | -!!. we 

| & Have ‘the boat manmetl sod te oar 
fled,” said I. “Pick yourcrew.” — «': 

He started to obey the injametion, edt I 
wént to ny eabih to prepare for’ the - expdri- 
meat Everything wee’ condweted. qdickly 
and quietly, ahd when I returned to the deck, 
the boat was alongeidd, with the men already 
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at the oars. In a moment I was on board and 
at the helm’ and beckoning the trusty mate 
to a seat besitle me, I whispered a few words 
of counsel to the men, and put the vow to 
the point in question. 

“The Nght las gone, Hal,” weit ak 
while we gradually approsehed it, it enddenly 
disappeared. 

“No, sir—you will see it presently—there’s 
a bluff between us.” 

He was' right; and the shadowy iivdialae 
ttons of the shore were becoming visible in 
the gloom, with the familiar landmarks loom- 
ing sullenly from their midst. 

“See there, sir!” Hal suddenly oxciaimed, 
ae he seized my arm, and polnted at the same 
moment towards the moath of the bay, where, 
in the shadows of the shore, a solitary light 
was seen precisely like that befbre us. There, 
all else was midnight blackness, and the ob- 
ject shone from eur own level, and seemed, 
indeed, upon the water. “A boat, sir, I'll 
warrant!” he continued. “We may come to 
close quarters.” And rising as he leaned for- 
ward to the men, he exelaimed, softly, “ Long 
and steady! With a will, boys, with a will!” 

‘The occasion was becoming monientous. 

My absolute and uncoaquerable leve, my sus- 
picions, the mystery that was gathering be- 
fore us, all mingled imto a perturbed chaos, 
that suffused and bewildered my mind. Even 
our own cautiousness seemed to inspires me 
with more concern; and the issue, remaining 
in-a suspense that was woree to be borne than 
actual danger, seemed.to resolve itself into 
the one entirety—neck or naught. 
-. The mon. bent gallantly to their oars. The 
tall banana trees at the water’s side came out 
in relfef;.¥oloes from'the land grew more and 
more distinet, and thé light, streaming from 
au ‘upland nook, ‘threatened to reveal our 
presence,: peeenery wae ele eee ene: 
cess Was my all. fae 

* Here’s a beach ahead,” the ante whis- 
pered, ae he pean oe eee opens the 
trees. . 

I had seen it, ‘aa seen the mede of 
procedure) | 

. * Foo’ exposed,” I. nenaead! “We must 
hide the boat in the bushes.” 

. At tied right was-e‘durve in the shore, mak- 
ing a smal! bay, which, in fact, was a harbor 
te the doén’s deminions. Hefe were the boats 
oF the plantatiew lyiag upon the beach, while 
a lawn openeit beyend, which the slaves oc- 
cupled wits: thett dwellings. Between the 
§wo landings thus presented, a mass of 
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tangled vegetation skirted the water, and this 
I had fixed upon an a rpteeat, Ag the boat 
shet into the ahadowa, I turned ber head to- 
warde the nove, in quest of a landing, A 
word above a whisper weuld have betrayed 
we; but we ware silent,and aot s-cound came 
feami the oar-locks, not a plash disturbed the 
water. Only the ripple at the prom wes 
heard to denote our beet exertions. The ob- 
jects of pursuit had disappeared, and-we were 
drawing im upon the: négroe’ quarters, whiten 
we grounded the skiff ina bower of foliage, 
secure from obedrvatien, 

In a moment more I wes clambering up 
the steeps, with' Hal eltee at my heels A 
new impalss had gained the mastery, and 
knowing that, by a short detomz ower the cliff, 
the slaves eould be avoided, I pushed forward 
to creep upon the mansian, ald gain an inter- 
view with Bella. 

We soon reached the summit, and sernek 
a path which I weil knew,led on the oné hand 
to that mysterious light, and om the ather te 
the planter’s deor. The latter wae distinesly 
visible; illuminating am open knoll, and: my 
excited imagination alzeady discovered there 
the idol of my seul; but all was silent, won- 
drously, fearfully sileat.. What could that 
mean? I had taken bately a step towards the 
house, when Hal suddealy brought me to the 
ground. : | 
 “ Hark!” 

A step was heard on disheek jana teak 
ment more, the dark outline ef @ man ap: 
peared, and moved towards us in the course 
we had taken. We west eoncealed ia aeopse 
of bushes, whieh lis garmeat swept es ba ad- 
vanced; but I fared the strokes of my own 
heart when I resognized him ag the menk. 
Here was proof enough that the signal wea 
bis, I hated him more than-‘erer,jand tem 
bied with. my frenzy. He passed us bus. a 
step, and I was upon his back Uke a bloed- 
hound. Hal was true to bis offiee, and. be- 
neat our! united strength ‘tie wretch came to 
the ground, struggling the while like # 
madmaa, ; 


“ He must be kept here,” said I, : preeaing 
hie cowl into: his mouth te prevent’ an 
outery. 

. “Ay, ay, sit,” 
with hina!” 

Lshudderedy Wewere on a werie thes wes 
frightful; but Hal, with his: omn belt, hed al- 
ready bound the fellow’s wristd; and, aa the 
result of a setond thought, te was thus to re- 
main awhile, in charge of the mate, while J 


sald Hal; “the elie—ower 
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made my visit to the. maysion. In further- 
ance of this, I leaked upon the pricat's robe as 
an pxogliens .diagujge, and proeeeded forth- 
with to appropriate it for that use; but be- 
penmsh thie sheep's clothing was a wolf, wheee 
true character we had little syspected. He 
was armed to: the teeth: 

A chill went to my heast as IL realized the 
truth, and I started back only the more dis- 
turbed as Hal, with a neryous hold upon my 
arm, and pale witlys sgilor’s dread, gnaped : 

“Piwates!” 

A thought of my good craft in the ofing— 
of the boat, too,.upon the shore, botk at the 
mercy of such fiends—fiashed to my mind; 
but the emergency. made me desperate. My 
jeve. was uppermost, and without a word to 
my friend, without angther glance at the cap- 
tive, I drew the cassock roynd me, and 
plunged off to the rescpe. 

The planter’s doer. was ajar, and I was 
upen the thresheld. Theroom was brilliantly 
lighted, and had, apparently been yery re- 
cently occupied; but new not a soul was to 
he.geen or pearnd. Was this part of the pi- 
rate’s plan? I-.crept on:and crossed the floor. 
Amotier. deor, a, corridor, then Bella's own. re- 
tweat-+how well. I knew the wey! I softly 
opened the door of her room. A taper, which 
had burned to the socket, gave but just light 
enough to reveal the walls, and against one, 
the light, gauze-like drapery of the dark 
eughions betrayad the presence I so anxiously 
sought. 

“ Bella)” 

There was no answer. I wanted nome. In 
the,face of co mush danger, why should I 
dally for words? One iiéss upon her war 
lipe-~ehe was more like an angel ia her sleep, 
90 innocent apd fir—pne maddening kiss, and 
L raised her ig. my amas and few from the 

Is was but a atep te the coffee-patch, thea 
the orange grove, apd. Métis further I wes at 
the top of the hill. A figure ley stretched 
Bpen the rock, He hed been disarmed to 
equip another, who, sitting upon him, me a 
pistol pressed upon his head. © 
' “Jait you,captpln? Allaah”. . 

“Ts he fast, Hal?” 

“Ag, ay, ox. Gerd for an. how, Xl 
warrant.” ‘ 

: 4 Quick, thea, for pou life!” 

It was lmpemible, with eur burden, to re- 
tam by the way we had. coma, Zhe only safe 
course was by the path; to a peinton the 
shora bayand the beach, than.nound the base 
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of the bluff beck to. our landing. This we 
followed, my fair charge never so, light, and 
as unconscious as death could have made 

We reached the gap, in the trees, to which 
Hal had alluded when in the bost, and were 
within a minute’s walk from our skiff, whea a 
low voice in Spanish, close by, brought me 
suddenly to a stand. 

“Toes her aboard, sir—all ready !” 

Beside me was a boat, with the men lying 
upon their oarg, while one tall figure stood in 
the prow, whose character it was impossible 
to mistake,, The cassock which I wore de- 
ceived them, but my heart sank within me, 

“ Hush—waita moment!” I hurriedly whis- 
pered in the same. tongue, hardly knowing 
whatIsaid. In an instant. more I had passed 
them. 

“Quick!” Hal whispered, still at, my side, 
“ Quick, sir, they are coming!” =. 

“ Steady—be prepared.” 

A step sounded behind us, I sprang into 
the thicket, and fell, rather than stepped, 
among our men. . In a second we were clear, 
of the shore. . 

“Now, leds, pull for your lives!” I. ex- 


claimed, as I sunk with my. aureee apd Hal | 


seized the tiller. 

The oars struck with a: will, and the craft 
started like a awan. A. light in the offing 
marked our course, Our enemies were more 
advanced, but the start promised us the ad- 
vantage. Suddenly, however, theig dark hull 
loomed up before us, as it darted from the 
shore in an effort to cut our course. 

“ Bravely, lads, give way!” I cried. “ Pass 
them, and we are eafe.” 

The mep had discovered -their neighbyrs, 
and they well knew the importance of the 
moment. The oarp bent like reeds, and we 
moved through the swash with a speed that 
might have mocked pursuit. The pirate 
could but see that his only, chance of cqnayest 
lay jn his crossing, our bow, and he sprung 
every nerye to the effort. He was: equal to 
the chase, apd we. had averaged from gur. 
course to avoid hiz. 

“We are losing, Hal. He is turning us 
from the brig.” 

“ Shall oan ene and he raised 
bis pistol | 

“Not yet,” said I, shuddering at the thought. 
of bloedshed.. “ They fear to create an alarm, 
and we may pass et 4.close rub, Steady, 
now. Pull mepy pyll!” 

The boat almost leaped from the water, and 
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we verged nearer to onr ongete One mo- 
ment was to oy the issue. as still 
sleeping ‘ ti my atms—s ole ndly—I 
could’ a6t andee it fa &. ¢ ea 
tol, and determined the cost of capture. 

“ Fire, Hal, don’t let them grapple.” 

We fired simultaneously, but another report 
mingle@ with the echoes, and poor Hal ¢!! 
senseless to the bottom of the beat. The pi- 
rate dropped. off. We had shot: ahead and 
were safe. 

_ Ina week pur brig was at sea, and J stood, 
one evening, at the mate’s bedside. ; 

“You will be up in a few days, my good 
fellow,” | 

“Yes, air. But I am —— How wid 
the chase end ?” : 

“They were sales caine napping ia a 
little out-of-the-way cove. Bella was missed, 
too, at home, a search was instituted, the 
Father Baldhead was found, and our pistols 
gave a elye for pursuit. The old don was in 
ecatacies when ali was known, and here ig the 
reward he gave me—Bella, my wife.” 

Hal pressed my lady’s hand to his lips, and 
pemarked to me, with a proud light in his 


eyes 
“Tt was my shat that took the prize,” 


— Ht ee 
 -« GIANT VEGETABLES. 

- Cabbages welghing fifteen pounds are won- 
ders in the New York market; ia San Fran- 
cisco they are common. Whole fields of cab- 
bage heads weighing twenty pounds each have 
been grown; and hard, solid heads, with no 
lopse leaves, weighing forty-five and fifty-three 
pounds, each are on record. One cabbage, 
which did nat make a head, grew to be seven 
feet wide, throw ing out leaves three and a 
half feet long on each side. In many ¢ases 
the cabbage has been converted into a peren- 

nial, evergreen, tree-like plant, by preventing 
it from gojpg to seed. Several of these are 
now growing in the State, with stalks ane 
two to six feet high, and a foljage that 
through winter and summer. In 185 - 
squash vine on the ranch of James Simmons, 
in Yuba county, produced one hundred and 
thirty squashes, welghing in all twenty-six 
hundred and four pounds! Jn the same year 
J. Q. A. Ballou, at. San Jose, grew two 
squashes weighing two hundred and ten and 
two hundred and four pounds respectively. 


‘THE FLOWERS AND TRE STARS. 
: Flowers of the sky, ye, too too, to to agen a yidld, 
cee “DAKWil 
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ALICE DEANE. 
A PALE GF YEE EARLY ORTTLERS. 





BY CAROLINE ae 





Firrren or twenty years after the Pilgrim 
fathers landed on Plymouth rock, a house con- 
structed of hewn logs, and larger and more 
convenient than most dwellings of that de- 
scription, was situated In a‘clearing’ made at 
the entrance of an extensive forest. The 
grovad around ‘where the house: stood had 
een carefully smoothed, and it was now cov- 
ered with short, tirick grass of'& déep verdure. 
A few magnificent oaks had been left, that 
they might throw their shade over the humble 
dwelling, while wild rose-bushes and wild 
grape-vines concealed with their green dra- 
pery the unsightly logs. 

It was a bright Jane morning, ant the slant 
beams of the sun streaming through the open- 
ings of the forest, lit up with dusky gold the 
huge tranks of the old trees, and shed a flick- 
ering light among the boughs as they swayed 
and undulated to the freshening breeze. Mu- 
sic too was there—those choral strains which 
ever, like spirit voices, steal through the dim 
and leafy alsles of the forest, and which were 
now occasfonally mingled with clear and thrill- 
ing gushes of melody from the blue-bird, the 
thrush, and above all the mocking-bird. 

At the extremity of one of those sweet 
glades where violcts love to nestle among the 
gnarled roots of some giant oak, and where 


clusters of white blooms, like handfuls of pearls, |. 


lie among ths wood-moss, stood two young 
girls, Edith Delancey and Alice Deane. Edith 
could not have been more than ¢ighteen or 
nineteen, and Alice appeared to be at least 
two years younger. The home of Edith was 
in Virginia, or, as it was then called, the Old 
Dominion, and she was now ona visit to’ Alice, 
who was a distant relation. This accounted 
for the richndss of her attire, which, though It 
accorded with the gorgeous beatity of the sur- 
rounding scenery, might ‘Have seemed out of 
place for an inhabitant of ne rustic dweltitgs 
which stood neat, 

The dress of Alice aces a perfict con- 
trast to Edith’s, though not greater than that 
presented by her different style of beauty. 
Edith was tell, with a clear, dark complexion, 
dark eyes, and an abundance of rich, jetty 
hair, which, while in her presemt rural retreat, 
she suffered to fall in ringlets, free from pow- 
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der, or the restraints imposed by fashion. Her 
features were regular and of antique cast, and 
her lips of that rich red, suited to a complex- 
ion like hers, and which, when she spoke or 
smiled, revealed teeth perfectly even and of 
pearl-like brilliancy. 

The form of Alice, on the contrary, was a 
ttle below the middling stature, and of that 
symmetry and airy lightness whith has often 
been distinguished by the appeliation of syiph- 
like, While her complexion was of that snowy 
and transparent whiteness, which reveals the 
delicate tracery of the blue velhs on the tem- 
ples, and is so prompt to flush at any sudden 
emotion of the mind. A profusfon of brown 
hair, over which, now and then, a sunbeam 
which chanced to find an opening im the fuai- 
age, threw a tinge of gold, fell over her neck 
and shoulders, a freedom to which it was not 
accustomed, as might have been inferred from 
a little cap of transpatent lawn which hung 
fluttering at the extremity of a maple bough. 
She ‘had juet finished wpaving a kind of coro- 

nal of green leaves and snow-white blossoms, 
which she playfully placed upon the head of 
Edith. 

“There,” said'she, “I crown you queen of 
thfs sylvan recess.” ‘' : 

“And I,” said a young man, who suddenly 
emerged frotn behind'a clump of trees which 
had prevented them ‘from seeing his approach, 
“ will be tte first to do her homage,” and as 
he spoke he gracefully knelt before ber on one 
knee, and Kissed the Hand, which, with an al: 
of assumed’ dignity, she ee towards 
him for that purpose. | 

Alice drew back a ‘little, for to her he Was 
an entire stranger, while Edfth, the moment 
he had performed the mock ceremony alluded 
to, and He had risen to his‘féet, sald to him < 

a This is ‘an unexpected ‘pleasure, cousin 
Wilfred. | When did‘yoo arrive?™ - 

“Soarcely fifteen minutes since. I have 
dhty had time to exechthge my travel-solled 
garments ‘for some a little Geaner and more 
comfortable, which a woman ¥ saw at the 
House fn'a blaek silk cap, or hood; gave me to 
understand she thought quite an unnecessary 
plece of extravagance,’ And then : set forth in 
search of you.” 

‘Edith now tntrodaced him to Alice as wil 
fred Delancy, a cousin whom she had frequent- 
ly heard her mention.” = 

Instead of her cousin, he thight, by a strang- 
er, have been taken for her brother. There 
was the same dark hair and eyes, the same 
alitique mould of features, the samte expres- 
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sion of countenance, Each of these charac- 
teristics, however, which as belonging to her 
bore the impress of extreme delicacy, In hfm 
assumed a bolder and more decided cast, fully’ 
sufficient to exempt them from any imputation 
of effeminacy. At this moment, a few clear, 
trumpet-like notes resounded through the 
glade. 

“ What martial sounds are those ” inquired 
Wilfred. 

“'They are notes,” replied Alice, “which 
Dame Thankful Crossman, the womat ‘you 
saw in the black hood, has the art of eliciting 
from a large sea-shell, and which, fat from be- 
ing meant as a warlike summons, are merely 
intended to announce that dinner Is ready, 
which to you, after your long ride, I think 
will not be unwelcome.” =" 

* By no means,” ’ sald he, “ and t am more- 
over pleased with the manner of the announce- 
ment, which appears to me to bé quite poett- 
cal, and had I not unfortunately had a sight 
of Dame Thankful, imagination might have 
assigned to her the beauty as well as the shell 
ofa Nereid.”: 

“I warn you,” sald Edith, a if you ‘would 
secure her good opinion, not a hint, when in 
her presence, that you delight in ahythihg that 
is either grateful or beautiful: I should like 
to know what she thinks flowers were made 
for, or why the plumage of birds Js so bril- 
lant and so varied. Eyen these ‘bright curls 
that adorn the head of Alice’ so’ offend Dame 
Thankful’s eye, that she is oblized to tide 
them beneath acap. But, thanks’ to the c 
they are rebellious, if Alice is not, and will oc- 
casfonally break from their bondage and wave 


and dance so joyously as to greatly ejongate | tl 


Dame Thankful’s visage.” 

“ Many allowances should be made for her,’ 
said Alice. 
home to brave the hardships gud privations: 
of an abode in the wilderness, so my grand- 


mother has often told me, at a time‘of ae 
‘| “and he, no‘ ddybt, wilt’ bring a blessing to 


when it is hard to break up old habits : 
form new ones, and she is not of a disposition 
to delight in seeing others walk upon roses, 
when her own path has been 80 thickly strew 
with thorns. My grandmother, ‘the’ onl 
mother Lever knew, for both of my. parents 
died when I was, too young to know my loss, 
is very different from Dame Thankful. Though 
this country ever has been, and must ever re- 
' main, a place of exile to her, she delights in 
making those around her happy. She brought 
her English tastes with her, and ,sometimes 
she is very sad when she thinks of the sweet 


rls, 


“She left a pleasant English 
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cottage where she hoped to spend her days, 
and of the flowers she loved to tend.” 

Alice did not speak of her grandfhther. She 
stood in too much awe of him to love him as 
she did her grandmother, for, as has been tru- 
ly sald, * perfect love casteth out fear.” He 
countenanced none but the most austere do- 
mestic habits, and his religious feelings were 
not orfly solemn but gloomy. Hence he was 
not, any more than Dame Thankful, disposed 
to tolerate what he denominated the vanities 
of dress or'an tnordifate zeal for the world. 

' When the young people arrived at the house, 
they fount that the frugal fare prepared for 
the noontide meal was already upon the table. 
Mr. Deane had seen and welcomed Wilfred 
when he first arrived, and he now stood with 
his clasped hands resting upon the back of his 
chair, which’ was placed at the head of the 
table beside ‘His wife’s, ready to say grace. 
Before it was finished, however, it partook os 
the qualities of a prayer, and he earnestly en- 
treated that they might be delfveréd from 
pride and a ‘ spirit of contention. These elicit- 
ed no response from Dame Thankful, but when 
he went on to desire fhat they’ might be en- 
abled to eschew all worldly vanities, more es- 
pecially a love of dress, the besetting sin of 
youth, she could hot suppress a murmur of 
approbation. — yf 

‘They had hardly commenced thelr meal, 
when ‘the sound of a horse's feet was heard 
upon the green sward. The face of Alice, 
who caught a gifmpee of the rider through the 
opeh window, suddenly crimsoned, and then 
turned deadly pale. Her ‘grandfather also per- 
celved who it was, and remarked to his wife 

at thelr well-veléved Uriah Holbrook had 

ved. The countehaied of Mrs. Deane ex- 
pressed uneasihess instead of pleashre at this 


‘informnation, While, on the cdhtrary, something 


ie ng the semblance of a smile, flitted over 
e fice of Dame ankful, 
riah is a precious youth,” she remarked, 


the roof that gives him shelter. 

‘Yn a minute or two Uriah Holbrook entered, 
ahd removing from MMs hedd a heavy felt hat 
with a ‘high, steeple crown, and broad, flap- 
pin brim, he placed tt on a éide bench’ beside 

ed's gold laced’ beaver. The hats fid 
not form a more striking contrast than thelr 
owners, - 

‘The complexion of ‘urhat was sallow, bor- 
dering on the cadaverous, and his black hair 
of that lank, uhelastic kid, which inctines to 
fallin stringy rather than wavy lotks about 


di 
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the forehead. A slight stos 
by throwing his head a little forward, had the 
effect to exaggerate the cunning, prying look 
of his features, which, particularly when seen 
in profile, were of a disagreeable sharpness 
and prominence, A small, but keen and rest- 
lesa gray eye, completed a physiognomy, which 
served greatly to enhance the frank and man- 
ly beauty of Wilfred, as they sat side by side 
at the table. 

It was evident by the gloomy. glances which 


Uriah occasionally directed towards Wilfred. 


that he regarded him with little favor. He 
even took occasion to condemn In a very ‘ine. 
discriminate manner all who were so vain ag, 
to wear gold or silver lace on their apparel, 
ruffieson their shirt poeoms or oyer their. 
hands, or buckles of precious metals in their 


shoes, not forgetting those who, were 80 feol- 


ish as to Imagine sword-knots were desirable, % 
or anything gayer than a strip of leather for a, 
sword-belt. Many a searching though stealthy 
look he likewise directed towards Alice; but 
if this was done for the purpose of detecting 
her in looking at Wilfred, his labor was lost, 

for exeept a few times when she spoke to 
Edith, she studiously avoided raising her eyes 
during the neal, 

After dinner Uriah sought an opportunity 
to speak with Alice apart. This she so care- 
fully avoided, as to defeat his intention, and 
drew on her the reproof of Dame Crossman. 

“You are,” said ghe, “a stubborn, self-will- 
ed girl. I am sorry tosay it, for Esther Miles, 
your mother, was my friend, both before and 
after her marriage with Silas Deane, your 
father, and it would be a sore trial to her, 
were she now alive, tp see you shut your heart 
against such a precious youth as Uriah Hol- 
brook, and suffer yourself to be engnared 80 
speedily by one who Is given yp to worldly 
vanities.” 

“It is not so,” replied Alice. “I disliked 
Uriah Holbrook when I was a child, and since 
he hag commenced urging me to accept of him 


as a suitor, he has become absolutely hateful |’ 


tome. This is not because I am stubborn or 
wayward, but begause by a more careful study 


of his character, Iam able to discern moge, 


fully his deep hypocrisy and cunning.” | 
Dame Thaakful held gp her hands ia utter 
astonishment. 


“TI rejoice that your mother is spared the. 


hearing of such words from the mouth of her 
child,” said she, as soon ag she was able to 
articulate. “Uriah Holbrook was almost as 
dear to her as you, were.” | 


p of the shoulders, 
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“ Were my mother alive,” sald Alice, “love 
for her child would make her clear-sighted as 
respects those dark shades in his character to 
which you and my dfather are blind. 
Grandmother has long distrusted him.” 

“And has she also turned against him ?” 

“No, she has not turned against him. She 
is too good and too mild to be otherwise than 
& well-wisher to any person. She only wishes 
that there may be time to prove or disprove 
her fears, before I am compelled to sacrifice 
my happiness forever.” 

While Alice and Dame Thankful were thus 

engaged in conversation respecting Uriah 
Holbrook, Edith Delancy and her cousin, as 
they sat together in the shade of an oak, were 
speaking of Alice. 

“Iam halfa mind to quarrel with you,” 
said Wilfred, “for not giving me a more par- 
ticular descr{ption of this sweet rose of the 
wilderness. Ihave wasted a fortnight hunt- 
ing with Ned Whitworth, when I should have 
enjoyed myself twice as wel} here.” 

“My reason for not endeavoring to entice 
you hither by giving you a description of her,” 
said Edith, “is becauge jt is already arranged 
for her to marry this ‘ precigus youth,” as 
Dame Thankful calls him,” 

“A precious scoundrel}, rather,” said Wil- 
fred, “ that, is, if I have any art in reading hu- 
man eoeaeuneee T am surprised that Mr. 
Deane, who Is certain] ’ a man of good sense, 
though he may have a iftle too much enthu- 
siasm, does not suspect him merely from his 
oyeracting his part.” 

“The partiality that Mr. Deane feels for 
him,” sald Edith, “is, Y believe, partly owing 
to the warm friendship which subsisted be- 
tween the parents of Alice and those of Hol- 
brook, who often discussed among themselves 
the probability that a marriage might take 
place between thelr children. Hence the feel- 

with which he regards the son, by being 
associated with recollections of the dead, have 
apsummed a kind of sacred character.” 

dAnd is it possible that Alice will marry 
Holbrook?” | | 

“JT hope not, though if I had not come, I 
don’t knaw what might have been accomplish- 
ed by the united remonstrances and persua- 
sions of her grandfather, Dame Thankful and 
the lover himself. Her grandmother bas not 
joined them, though she has scarcely ventur- 
ed to do more than to remain on neutral 
ground. She suspects that Holbrook is a 
hypocrite.” 

“T lfked Mrs. Deane the moment I saw her,” 
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said Wilfred, “and I shall now honor her for 


her good sense and discernment,” 
Holbrook, who for a week or more avoided 
Wilfred, and scarcely spoke to him when by 


necessity they were brought together, all at 


once changed his demeanor. He had been in 


the habit of takin long and solitary walks, 


and sometimes, taking some rude fishing 
tackle belonging to Mr. Deane, he would fol- 
low up a trout stream. The rivufet or brook 
as it was commonly called, after quietly cir- 
cling through a meadow, was suddenly Im- 
peded by a mass of rocks over which {¢ foam- 
ed and raged with noisy impctuosity. From 
this point the channel of the stream cut through 
two rocky embankments, that gradually rose 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet, where 
they approximated so nearly to each other that 
the trunk of a pine tree had been thrown 
across, forming a foot-bridge sufficiently safe 
~ and commodious. The sullen rush of the 
stream could be heard by a pergon standing 
on the bridge, but a sunbeam never brighten- 
ed its dark waters. 

After crossing the bridge, an abrupt and 
broken path led to a glen, that sweeping away 
with a graceful curve lost itself among the 
hills. It was aspot of rare loveliness, present- 
ing an intermingling of the wild with the 
beautiful, spread out with a lavish hand. 
Here the stream, as if rejoiced to see the sun- 
shine, after dashing over a rocky barrier, 
throwing wreaths of foam upon the fazels and 
birches that grew near, glided merrily on, 
breaking into bright sparkles around obstruct- 
ing rocks, or wandering away into little 
dreamy-looking pools, to sleep in the light 
shadows thrown over them by the wild shrub- 
bery and flowers that grew on their borders. 
It was to this spot that Holbrook daily 
wandered, much to the annoyance of Edith 
and Alice, as it was their favorite place of re- 
sort. Yet, although he took’ a fishing-rod 
with him, he must have been an unskilful 
angler, as he generally returned as empty- 
handed as he went. 

As already mentioned, he suddenly became 
inclined to be less distant and reserved than 
he had at first, in hls demeanor towards Wil- 
fred, who, possessing too much urbanity to 
repel his advances, an interchange of civilities, 
such as politeness demands from those who 
dwell beneath the same roof, was soon estab- 
lished between them. It was not long before 
Holbrook went go far as to Invite him to join 
him in one of his fishing excursions. "Wilfred 
consented, though he did not profess to be, as 
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Izaak Walton expresses it, « a brother of the 
angle.” On the whole, however, he could 
think of no pleasanter mode of spending an 
hour, for the time chosen by Holbrook being 
when Alice was engaged fn performing her 
part of the household labor, atthough it was a 
pleasure to watch her, as with springy steps 
‘she glanced from place to place, Wilfred knew 
that it would be useless to think of having her 
company. That of his cousin, also, was quite 
as much out of the question, she, for certain 
good reasons, being detertnined to become 
initiated into the mysteries of making tarts of 
green blueberries and of preserving wild 
strawberries, to say nothing of the art of com- 
pounding and baking an Indian pudding, so 
that when tarned into the dish it would be 
encircled with a rim of whey of the color and 
transparence of amber. Though Wilfred nei- 
ther was, nor professell to be, a skilfal angler, 
he proved thuch more successful than Uriah, 

so that a few trout cooked upon a gridiron, 
and pronotnced a dainty dish, even by Dame 
Thankful,“‘who was not, to use her own lan- 
guage, give to lauding creature comforts, 
were althost Gafly upon the table. One day, 
Holbrook, who as hé left the house, requested 
Dame Thankful to tel! Wilfred that as he 
should be back {nan hour, he hoped he would 
not go on his usual fishing excursion Without 
him, turned in a direetion opposite to that 
which fed to the trout stream. 

As Wilfred was engaged in writing letters, 
he would, setting aside Holbrook’s request, 
have remained where he was; but Alice and 
Edith were determined to embrace so good 
an opportunity of re-visiting their favorite 
glen. They had a great deal to say to each 
other, as most girls of their age have when a 


third person is hot present, that caused them 
‘to linger by the way. ‘Phey had arrived at a 


spot where through an opening in a coppice 
they could see the rustic'bridge which has 
been described. Suddenly Altce made a sign 
to Edith to be silent, for with his back towards 
them, and crouching upon the ground close to 
the end ofthe bridgé resting on the embank- 
ment nearest them, she sa a person, Pho, as 
near as she could judge on account of the dis- 
‘tance, and owing to his attfttde, the imperfect 
view she could obtain of him, had the appear- 
ance of Holbrook. dith, whom she told in a 
whisper what she tought, was of the same 
opinion, while each was at a loss to imagine 
what he could be doing. 

Tust they nfight the better sa 
selves, they crept cautiously towards 


them- 
& spot, 


if 
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keeping themselves screened by the trees and 
bushes. They succeeded in approaching so 
near that no doubt remained as to the identity 
’ of the person thus singularly situated. It was 
certainly Holbrook, and his steeple-crown 
hat, also his coat, that probably impeded him 
in the performance of whatever he was en- 
gaged in, were lying on the turf at a short 
distance. .Now and then they heard a noise 
that sounded like the sullen plunge of a rock 
into the water below, and it was a full half 
hour before he discontinued his strange em- 
ployment. After that time he rose and walk- 
ed towards the spot where he had left his hat 
and coat. He had not more than half reach- 
ed it, however, before he turned, and again 
approaching the bridge, bent down so as to 
command a view beneath it. He took a long 
and searching loo&, and the result appeared 
to be satisfactory, for he rose and again ap- 
proaching the place where he had deposited 
his hat and coat, he hastily put them on, look- 
ed carefully around as if to assure himself that 
no person was in sight, and then walked pre- 
cipitately away, following a circuitous path 
that would enable him to approach the house 
at the point where he left it, 

The curiosity of Edith and Alice was, very 
naturally, much excited, and after waiting till 
they no longer could catch an occasional 
glimpse of him through the trees, they pro- 
ceeded to the spot to ascertain, if possible, the 
nature of the strange labor that had induced 
him to resort to subterfuge, that he might 
perform it in secret. 

The first cursory examination revealed noth- 
ing, but Alice, by kneeling close to the verge 
of the embankment and bending forward, in 
the meantime stetaining herself by firmly 
grasping a sapling that grew near, perceived 
that the ground which supported that end af 
the bridge was almost entirely undermined, 
merely an inch or two. of earth being left, 
which was held together by the firmness of 
the green sward by which it was covered. 
The bridge itself was kept from sinking by the 
limb of a tree, placed in such a manner as to 
servags a prop., A slight blow must have re- 
moved this frail support, or perhaps even the 
weight or jar of a person in crossing jt, might 
have sufficed for that purpoee. 

Alice, the moment she had made this dis- 
covery, hastened to remove from what she 
now became aware was a most perilous situa- 
tion, for the rocks and the. roots of trees and 
shrubs, sppporting the embankment, had heen 
80 much loosened by the contiguous excava- 
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tion, that she felt the ground tremble beneath 
her weight. 

That this trap which Holbrook had so wari- 
ly prepared, was designed for Wilfred, they 
could entertain no doubt, from the circum- 
stance of his having delayed its preparation 
almost up to the time, when, according to the 
custom established by tacit consent, they had 
gone together on their fishing excursion. 
The time, which, as has already been mention- 
ed, was particularly agreeable to Wilfred, be- 
cause he could not, on account of those house- 
hold duties which she never neglected, hope 
for the society of Alice, was gladly acquiesced 
in by Holbrook, from its being likely to afford 
favorable opportunities for the accomplish- 
ment of his base design. | 

The first emotions of Alice and Edith, when 
satisfied as to the object of Holbrook, were 
those of lively thankfalness and joy at having 
discovered it in season to prevent {ts accon- | 
plishment. These were succeeded by feelings 
of alarm and apprehension, when they refiect- 
ed, that, according to the time which had al- 
ready elapsed since the departure of Holbrook, 
he might even then be returning, accompanied 
by Wilfred. They were unable to decide what 
would be best for them to do. At any rate, 
they could not hope to be able to return to 
the house in season to make known to Wilfred 
the treacherous intention of Holbrook. The 
sight of them near the spot, they were afraid 
would awaken the suspicion of the latter, yet 
to remain appeared to be the best thing on 
which they could decide. Happily, they were 
not compelled long to endure this harassing 
state of uncertainty, they being warned by 
the sound of voices of the young men’s 
approach. _ 

“J think we had better go and meet them,” 
said Alice. 

“TI tremble so that I can hardly walk,” said 
Edith, “yet it will be better than to walt 


here.” 


When they arrived within a distance which 


enabled them to observe the countenance of 


Holbrook, they perceived that it was even 
more cadaverous than usual, though his eyes, 
always keen and restless, sparkled with ur- 
common intensity. He gave a perceptible 
start when he saw them, while Alice, who 


‘seemed suddenly restored to her self-posees- 


sion, remarked, that being unexpectedly at 
leisure, she and Edith had walked out for the 
purpose of visiting their favorite glen. Hol- 
brook was evidently disconcerted, but only 
for the moment. 
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“We had better go forward,” said he to 
Wilfred, “ and convey our fishing-tackle across 
the bridge, and then return and assist the 
young women.” | 

“I, for my part, need no assistance,” said 
Alice. “I have crossed the bridge hundreds 
of times; when no person was within call, 
whea ifmy foot had slipped, I should have 
found a bed tee deep and dark for mortal eye 
to penetrate.” 

As she finished speaking, she sprang lightly 
forward, as if with the intention of crossing it. 
Holbrook, who with great vehemence called 
upon her to stop, was at her side before she 
reached It, and seizing her somewhat roughly 
by the arm, drew her back. 

“You must not cross without help,” said 
he, “the bridge is slippery. Let him go first.” 

“ Yes,” said Wilfred, who had lingered a 
little to listen to something that Edith had to 
tell him, “ yes, I will cross first, but after what 
Mies Deane has said of the depth and darkness 
beneath, before I venture upon the bridge, I 
shall satisfy myself as to its safety.” 

“ How can it be otherwise than safe?” said 
Holbrook. “Have you not crossed it every 
day for a week past ?” 

“True, yet there aii tie is hain Atl aati 
ing myself that It is safe, and fortunately here 
is something exactly adapted te my purpoee.” 

As he spoke, he seized a dry pme pole that 
Holbrook had placed near,so that if the weizht 
of his intended victim was insufficient to cause 
the prop to give way, he coald have the means 
of displacing it. 

' Wilfred approached the bridge within what 
he concluded would be a safe distance, and 
with a vigorous and well-aimed blow struck ft 
near the end in a lateral direction. The prop 
at once flew out, and the bridge, after waver- 
ing a few seconds, ere the tenacious fibres of 
the turf were rent asunder, fell with a heavy 
lumbering sound into the dark channel beneath. 

“Tt shall not avall you!’ exclaimed Hol- 
brook, his face flushing purple and the swollen 
veins of his forehead and ba opi deepening 
to a still darker hue. 

These few ‘words muttered with clenched 
teeth were drowned by the report of a Pistol, 
and Wilfred fell. 

“A living dog is better than as dead lion,” 
said Holbrook, addressing Alice, “and may 
you live to prove the truth of it.” 

With these words he walked delfberately 
away. But Alice heeded him mot. She and 
Edith were kneeling by the side of Wilfred. 
Their alarm, however, soon subsided, for the 
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ball having merely grazed his temple, he soon 
began to revive. Ina short time they were 
able to return to the house. 

They found that Holbrook hag been gone 
about fifteen minutes; -and Dame Thankful 
was still lamenting the departure of the “ pre- 
cious youth,” who, she said, “took his port- 
manteau with him, and said it would be a long 
time before he should again visit them.” Yet 
even she, when informed of his murderous in- 
tention, was forced to confess, though very 
reluctantly, that she had been deceived in him, 
while Mr. Deane became convinced that there 
may be a great deal of profession with little 
or no principle. Strange as it may appear, 
this very plain and simple inference had never 
occurred to him before, and the reflections 
that it now produced were eminently favor- 
able to Wilfred. His cheerfulness no longer 
appeared to him to be levity, and his garments | 
being ornamented with a few yards of gold 
lace, excited less disapprobation when he re- 
flected how base a heart may beat beneath a 
brown serge doublet. 

Mr. Deane’s heart; thas warmoed aud soften: 
ed towards his young guest, was in a fitting 
state to cast loose its prejudices, and to. re- 
ceive in their stead those favorable impres- 
sions richiy deserved by his many good and 
noble qualities. 

Soon afterwards, Wilfred ventured to re- 
quest Mr. Deane’s leave to address Alice as a 
suitor. His consent was freely granted; as 
to that of Alice, he probably had a comfort- 
able assurance that it might be obtained be- 
fore he ventured on go important a step. 

Three months from that time, in the glade 
where Wilfred and Alice firat met, they stood 
together under a canopy formed by training 
some wild grape-vines, now loaded with clus- 
ters of purple fruit, from bough to bough of 
some trees convenient for the purpose. Mr. 
and Mrs. Deane, Dame Thankful, and a few 
friends from a distance sai together or g rus- 
tic bench. 

Edith and a young man every way worthy 
of her, ang to whom she had long been be- 
trothed, were also present, and stood with the 
young couple beneath the leafy canopy, dur- 
ing the performance of the marriage ceremony. 

The words of the clergyman, pronounced in 
clear, distiact accents, seemed doubly impres- 
alve as they blended with the deep-toned mur- 
murg of the forest, and the few stanzas appro- 
priate to the occasion that closed the ceremo- 
nial, as sung by the united voices of the bridal 
party, assumed all the majesty and solemnity 
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ofa cathedral hymn, as the notes rose and 
‘floated away overt the forest-top, or down its 
long dreamy aisles, tii they were gradually 


lost ini the 
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ran YRBACHER AND THE BROBBDRS. 

A: Metiovlist preacher many years ago was 
journeying to a village where he was to dis- 
pense the word of Ife, according to the usual 
routine of his duty, and was stepped on his 
way by three robbers. One of them seized 
his bridle reins, another presented a pistol 
and demanded his money, and the third was 
a mere fooker-on. The grave and devout 
man looked ‘each and all of them in the face, 
and with great gravity and sertousness sald: 

“Friends, did you pray to God before you 
left home? ‘Did you ask God to bless you in 
your undertakings to-day ?” 

The question startled them for a moment. 
Recovering themselves, one said: 

“We have no time to answer such questions 
—we want your inoney.” 

“TI am a poor preacher of the gospel,” was 
the reply; “but whet Httle money I have shall 
be given to you.” 

A few shillings was ail he had to give. 

_ “ Have you not a watch ¥ 

“Yes.” e 

“ Well, then, give it to us.” 

In taking the watch from his pocket, his 
naddie-bags were displayed. 

“What Nave you here?” was the question 
again. 

“T cannot say Ehave nothing in them but 
religious béoks, because I have a pair of shoes 
and a charige of tried also.” 

“ We must havé them.” 

The preaclier Mismoanted: ‘Fhe saddle-bagé 
were ‘taken possession of, and no further de- 
mand made. Instantly the preacher began to 
unbutton his: great coat, and ‘to throw it off 
his shoulders, at the same time asking: ‘ 

“Will you have my great coat ?” 

“No,” was the reply; “you are a generous 
man, dnd we Will not take it.” 

He themaddressed theth as follows 

“TY have given you everything you adked 
for, and would have given you move than you 
nsked for. i have one fkvor to ask ofyet ” 

“What is that 

“That you kheel down ind alow me td 
pray to Almighty God in yout behalt—to ask 
him to turn your hearts, and put you in the 
right way.” 

“ri cove nothing to do wRE-the tat’s 
things,” said the ringteader of them. 


h 
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“Nor I either,” said another of them. 
“Flere, take your watch, take your money, 
take your sa@dle-bags. Hf we have anything 
to do with you, the poudement of God wil 
overtake ws.” 

So each article was returned. That, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the minister; he urged 
prayer ween them. He imelt down; one of 
the rebbers knelt with him; one prayed, the 
other wept, confessed his sin, said tt was the 
first time tn his life that he had done such a 
thing, and it shoald be the last. How far he 
kept his word ts known oaly to bim to whom 
the darkness and light are equally alike—to 
him whose eyelids try the childrens of men. 

V————_—_———— ee 


A- GLOOMY BRIDAL. 

We have heard of some derk scenes, but 
rarely encountered anything so utterly defi- 
cient In sunshine and .whitewash as the folk 
lowing. It reads like a yard of crape: Gloom 
was epon her couatenance and upon his, The 
man whose holy office was to unite them in 
bonds never to be torn asunder, stood like an 
executioner before the bride and bridegroom, 
and they-—the pair waiting to be blesseed— 


‘| bent down their heads like criminals before 


bim. Ia yajn might the eye wander arpund 
the assembly im search of spashine upon a 
single countenance; all wae dreary black— 
and assistants as well aa attendants at the 
eeremeny were alike shrouded -in one dark 
overshadowing pall of zayless gloom, Ah, 
joyful should eyer be the linking of young 
hearts together, and terrible must be the feel- 
imgeof those araund whom the shedews, of 
fate are gathering, evep at the threshold, 
which should blaze in all their gorgeous col- 
oring of hope and promise. Yet, the same 
sombre shade, the same gloom of hue, the 
depth of darkness, was seated upop every 
feature. No sudden blushing of the rosa, ne 
swift succeeding ef the lily, no fitful chaages 
telling of youthful passion, and waam, bright 
hope, were ecen in, that bride’s ¢heek; but 
one unvarying shade of funeral possessed the 
bride, possessed the groom, possessed the 
preacher-—in fact, they were all possessed. 
Reader, they were ere 1—Nevo. 
York dtcayune: 
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BY XR. B. 
4A wartner sailed cteman ocomn wide, . 
In search of a beautiful isle ; 
He wearily yeaht, and heerily sighed, . 

As he aonght it in vain the while. -. 
But onward he kept, with hope for his guide, 
And sails spread on his bending mast, . 

Till the isle was seen, and he proudly cried, 

It is found—it is found at last! 


In seageh of-¢ bright planet there; 
And long he looked, with a quivering eye, 
Up through the blue regions of air; 
But the clouds were between, the star was veiled, 
Throbbed his heavy heart wild and fast; 
But the clouds went, by, the planet he hailed, 
And he cried—it is found at last ! 


A poor poet lived in this winter world— 
His lot was a sad one and lone; 

His fate was dark, and his banners were farled, 
His dearest hopes were all—al gone. 

But he raised his eyes from a reverie— 
_An angel form went floating past; 

And his soul grew warm, ari his heart boat high, 
While ‘he exied—ahe is found at last! 
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| ‘BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 








“She was a lady lady, my Louise; 
en and cee 


Atay my door aie peel came aloud.” 


ONLY fous-qudtwenty, yet I had lest the 
“ fresh feel of life.” I was:a post;: perhaps 
this accounts for it. I think it does. My 
strong. sympathies reesived the emperienves 
of others, and I lived in their lives; while thy 


years of my own staged: far bébitid. I trav-' 


elled far, far on paths wisi others which my 
feet had never touched. I felt their hopes, 
their diseovesies, their surprises, thelr col- 
lapeca. And I went on searching for the end, 
befsre my own lif hed ever known the: be- 
ginning. So I grew to believing unconsciope: 
by that I knew life by experience: . Love, and 
love's wagw-and delights, seamed an eld story 
te mebefprei hadever been in love. I began 
to doubt my fhithe—to find them slippiag from 
may hold like dreams, because i thought I had 
proved them. false, and they were only a 
80 
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moekery. So I held them so capelessly that 
tiley slipped frem my sight; and at twenty- 
four I found myself aimiess, uncertein, and 
hefif dindaiinful of. life. K ha@ lost ite savor 

I had an invitation to visit Gakley—the 
country seat of the Héwes. Mr. Howe had 
pubitshed my firet beok. I began to think it 
was thd last, fot how could I write of N& and 
lowe, whem they scotaed to igy hentvily on my 
hands, ladking wil vitalization? He had ssid 
to me: 

| Olyde, go ont to Oaltley ‘this sumuber and 
eee my faenity. It’s a fisie pinec, if I do say it, 
and the dir'will do you good. Iam sorry to 
say you font write as well as vou did. You 
need a little wholesome exercise, thik. Qo 
owt, boy, go oft! Mrs: Howe and my daugli- 
terrhave read your book,aad will -be —- 


-| ty see -you.” 


Wb wasn hale, hearty, heepitebte eld: fel- 


aahuen: 

But I feund eubwhat all: this meaht when I 
lest my appetite, and gvew pale and weak. I 
was tll—vorn by'a udrveus disorder. Ishould 
not have caved if I had-died, but I had a haif- 
eppoaed, dumb senses tint it was-my duty to 
aneo mxyoems WL eit; Poe wane <0 CRT A 
cherry time. 

I shall always reesembes that it wis cherty 


tee. Loulse Howe emne from the garden at 


her father’s cali, weeatng & goay dress of seme 
guuzy matertal, witit «twig of ‘chemtes, ruby 
red in green leaves, fantened low on her brow. 
She was slender and gracefal, with smeoth, 
dark hair, and'e pure, pale, oval fee. Mer 
mouth was red—aes red. ss the clstrice--and 
made me think of the compaitisen, “ nflk and 
wine,’ whdn she smiled it away from her 
white testi. 

“Did you eall me, ther?” she said, look- 
ing up wt: lim with winking eyes, the coler of 
which I could not tell. . 

“Yes, Louse This fs_our |fiiend, Mr. 
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Olyde; he iasick, and I want you to presexibe 
fer him. Can ee 
you think 2?” ' 

Ske was. evidently her thther's dasiing: he 
looked at ber fondly. Her soft, white hand 
wes in mine. 

“TJ will try,” she said. 

I had been over that seene—the first meet- 
ing of a man with the womaa he is to lnve—a 
hundred times, yet I failed to neeegnize it. 
Miss Leulse wasa pretty laily. I lesked at 
her with gloomy, indifferent eyes. 

I lived in a kind of beate apathy for a week. 
They were all very kind to me, but I did net 
feel it. I could aot have been grateful to save 
mR I seemed te de dead, onty that I ate 

ept. 


I began to wonder what Louise Howe 
thought.of me, at last. I began to watah: her 
as she glided about the house, almest always 
in gray, with something: crimeen,.a.ceral pin 


sat near me sotaétimes, but I think I based 
her, for E could net. talk. Yet she ‘listened 
respectfully to my monoeyilabbes, and smiled 
sweetly with a gentle smile, thet dad a tourh 
of gravity in i. IJ.watched her a great deal. 
There was such a.sof. cecinces about. hes thee 
—vech-a rane, ethest zepese in her-manier. 

There were afew. gueets at the house whee 
I arvived; it was soem thronged. Zhe homse 
beesme very lively. I was drawn into the 
whiripeo! of gaiety-—J, with my pale, cald 
face, and misanthropic heast!° I did net minke 
the discovery that I was happy, but I was. I 
begaa to ive my Nh, instead-ef taking it.pas- 
sively. I gave my mind to the triffes ef the 
day, and fount. chey satisfied better than thee~ 
ries. Mo, I did not find it—I feledt. 

I wae late at Brealsfast ane motning. A 
party of us hadepent the day af anisland at 
some distance from the shore of a neighbosing 
lake, and I ‘had weatied nryself at rowing 
home, and dlept-ie® neweepeming. Tlie pexty 


breke into sang-es we came over the water— |‘ 


the measurs-of their: chorded veloss pulsing 
the still sir. Fnem cemg to song they went; 
the music rose and fell, and died away and 
rosa again. A pate crept into my heart. I 
did not knew.whky. The scene sesmed a 
pause ta the midat, of our summer's revelry. 
Louise Howe did not sing, yet I knew her 
voice to be the sweetest and clearest of any 
tere. She leated back where she ley among 
the ouahions, her head on her hand, her loose 
sleeves falling away from her white arm. I 
could see her eyes, bright and graye, looking 
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far out across the water; her cheek was very 
pale in the soealight, whichwes refieeted in 


| the gloss of her dark hair. She did not move 


or speak for a long time, And through the 
water, under the moonlight, our freight of 
music and Buman Hé& came ashore-at last.on 
the white sands. 

When I catered the bronkfnst-reom, there 


were only two persons at the table—Louise 


Howe and Waverly West, a young artist, tal- 
ented and poor as myself. But he was not 
like myself; he lived to excess when he was 


able; he squandered the large price of a pic- 


ture in one night. I knew where Be got his 
models of womenso hantsome ahd vensual. 
Louise Howe had“told me that she did not 
like his pictures. He, Waverly West, was in 
ove with her; no one knew it but myself, un- 
less she did. I wondered sometimes if she 


did. It was my belief that he would be a 
good man, if she married him. 
or a rose-bud, at her bosom. She came and | 


I saw in Louise Howe that morning, for the 
first time, a shy timidity. She did not lose 


her self-possession, but a rose-tint kept going 


and coming in her pure cheeks, and the white 


| Hde of her eyes drooped heavily. I noticed it 


more after West left us. She had §ulshed her 
meal, but she poured my coffee, and ang chat- 


ting with me, and playing with her silver 


napkin ring. But same ene called her at last, 
and she went out. The breakfast-eroom was 


upon the ground floor, and openet into the 


garden ; there were people these talking. 

“Who is he ?” said the veice of a gentleman 
who had arrived the en before. “ Miss 
Howe, I fancy—” ; 

I did not hear the reat. 

“QO, he’s an author. Writes well, Par told; 
in fact, is quite promising. But he's poor; a 
very beggar, and-has no sucial position at, all. 
I's a wonder tome how he ever came ‘hese; 
bat. he’s good cempany. I presume he is a 


saxt of protege of Howe's. Yen, Pre anticed 


that Lonise-—” 

They walked on. I icgow hew the sentence 
finished—“ is very kind to him.” I ground 
my teeth in a spasm of passion. Poor fool 
that the last speaker was, he wae beneath my 
contempt; but I quivered with indignapt 
scorn. I knew I was poor, but the fue cour 
tesy of the Howes had made me forget it for 
atime; but these words thrust upon me the 
belief that I was looked upon by their guests 
as patronized by them. My-blood burned in 
my veins like fire. I could not endare the 
thrust of inferiority. It galled me to the soul. 
And calm, pure-eyed Louise Howe was ton 


sidered my patroness, was she? When she 
came and hooked up ip my fece to talk with 
me, or laid her white hand on my amn, she 
was only kind! The thought almest : stung 
me to death, for I loved her. O,I knew it 
then }—I loved her: I trad placed her high, 
but not beyond my reath, whidli was also 
high; bat they, rtunc-favored fools! saw a 
gulf between us. Did she? Was she sasweet 
and famitiar, because she beilaved I saw the 
breadth between: ns,and would not-dare? 
apatite ; 
“ Softened, quickened to adore ler, on his knees he 
fall bedore her, 
Ane ee ee ““¥t shell be 
as k heve sworn! 
Varsivich kis be ba itace: ¥euy pote meblecdarden' 
And I shall not blush in knowing that men call 
' him lowly born!" 


She wore a snew-whilte wrapper with a ting 
bouquet of golden’ mahernia at tke belt. i 
took its sweet scent as she passed nesr the 
hal-door, and I begged for one. 

“You Hke them ?” she said, smiling. “ 
doI! Do yeu know, Mr. Clyde ”—giving me 
three of the fragrant ilétle belis—“T feel as tf 
it were an affectation to wear flowers. it is 
such an.aniversal custom among the heroines 
of novels |” 

“But, Miss Louise, Geenuse they are made 
to adopt a sweet and beautiful custeni, yon 
should not discard it. . The heroines of novels 
are not generally desirable péople to copy 
from in all things, but this simple habit you 
should love and adopt fer ite own sweet sake.” 

“You are right, as you always are,” she re- 
plied; “but I still ciimg obstinately te my 
wrong.” And laughing, she tripped down the 
steps; ‘she had-gone to her morsing task of 
gathering flowers for tke vases. The next 
instant Waverly West sprang from tite scath 
deor of the louse, and joised her. 

I watched them witlran intense carnestunes. 
She wore no bonnet. .As she glided so purely 
white among the flowers, the sunshine seemed 
to fall down and fondle her. West kept close 
at her side; he seemed to be tatking, and I 
thought she meved about as if she would lke 
to be rid of him. She was pulling some 
purple morming-giories from the wall, when I 
remembered if I-would catch the mail for the 
letters I had written for breairfast, I must go 
immediately to the office. I sprang down the 
steps. As I passed the garden wall on the 
other side, | beand.-Koulse Howe say: , 

“T will mesry ze man who is not wealthy, 
and es well hem-apmyeelf” ts 


“sy 


‘I ‘heard the words as nentpimel hear his 
eeatenge of death, My heart gaye a wild, 
frightened bound, and then lay lke a- weight 
of lead in my bosom. I taled to say that she 
wee unworthy, and it was not my fanl§ thet 
she was ‘not as-pure, and generous, and noble, 
as I hgt thoughts her. E could find no eom- 
fort in such reasoning. All brighthess, ail 
joy, all hope, seemed to be beyond my reash— 
never, never any more to be found again. hy 
me in Hf. 

I eould not but wonder at her efter thes 
day. How she could be so intelligent, and ae 
eharitable and sympathetic, and yet volunta- 
rily bind-her heart within sich a wall of cetd 
restraint, I could not divine. She wonld put 
her cheek against the white ater on the fore- 
head of her horse, and le dewn on the grass 
with her deg, and let her bird feed from her 
mouth, yet when lover’s love was mentioned, 
she ancwerad from the coldest heights of pride. 
It was very strange. 

Bat I saw the wisdom inthis expefience 
for myself. The summer's life had warmed 
and vitalized me so.that the crust of prejudice 
had melted from around my heart; it beat fast 
and humasly again. I could ace. plessagt 
places in-life fer others, and I beHeved there 
were true hearts In the world and unselfish 
motives; and so Il was grave,.and not nervous- 
ly nelegnthropical, beeguse a heartless pride 
had met my fnesh young love. Love had ben- 
efged mie—made me purer and stronger, if sad. 

Phe fast of Septembder I prepared to return 
to the city. Somehow I felt very old and 
grave. I teld Lonise I was going away the 
foRowing day. e 

“So soon?” she cried. “Why, Mr. Clyde, 
the sarmmer has not gone!” 

I pointed to a vase of PSrane on eres 
upon tite table. 

“ Those are fall bioesoms,” I said. 

“But @uey are early, and—O Mr. Clyde! 
has the summer really gone ?” 

Her voice wae earnest and her eyes sad as 
she looked up at me. They were more thaa 
sed—there was o palpep, startled look in their 
clear depths. 

“You regret: it? It hds been pleasant to 
you ?* 

“¥t has been the sweetest summer of my 
life P? 

I thought 3 lnew thre secret. I believed 
that she hed learned to love some one of her 
wealthy guests. “- : 

“J hoge you may see many more as happy, 
Mise Louine.” 


“Thank you, but I nevér shall. Mr: Clyde, 
did you ever wish you were back in your 
Childhood f" 

“ ¥es, many tizhes, but it is a eowardly wish. 
it is a desire to escape from redility to illusion 
—from life as it 1s to life as it seems.” 

“But the temptation ts so great When we 
_ reckon ‘the sweetness of the illusfon! We 
have roses at the noon of life, but dew but 
e@ace—ti the thorning. O, tite days that we 
watched its sparkle, and wondered what the 
eel@ little flowers were thinking about, are 
aiways the happiest ones!” 

“Miss Louise, I am surprised. I thought 
Me was all a garden of roses to you.” 

“ The roses have thorns, Mr. Clyde.” 

“Surely,” taking the tender, little hand, 
*you cannot know what sofrow is.” 

“You would not say that, if you knew what 
is in my heart!” 

“O, if. you knew what is in my heart? I 
thought. 

“T felt something ofthis the night we rowed 
across the lake,” she said, pressing her hand 
against her heart as if it pafned her. “But I 
will not trouble you with my troubles, Mr. 
Clyde. Which train do you take?” 

The troubled sweetness in her eyes, the sail 
‘staile on her mouth; gave me 4 wild, desperate 
resolve. I would tell her that I loved her. 
Perhaps there was 8 little hope; and if thert 
were not, it might please her to know it, and 
it gave me no shame to tell what I felt. . Her 
kindness was excuse enougt for that. So I 
eaid : 

“ Louise, there is no one in the world who 
would receive yoftr confidence more gladly, 
aceept your trust more s#eredly, or do more 
to relieve you, than I would. And do yon 
know why ?” 

“No,” she said, looking a little bewitiered: 

“ Because I love you,” I said. " 

She gave me a quick, startled glance, then 
her eyelids fell, and a soft glow rose up to her 
@ark hair. Then her little @wowfiake hands 
fluttered into mine. 

- And I love you! O-Bamii, that is what the 
pain meant! I have loved you all summer.” 

“Bat, Louise, will you marry me?” _ 

“ Yes.” : 

The answer came frankly, with had teoshig 
eyes on my face. 

“Louise, you told Waverly West that you 
would marry no man who Was not wealthy, 
and as well born as yourself.” 

“And I will not. You are rich in: truth, 
and honor, and goodness—and why not ss 
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well born, since you are 28 worthy of your 
manhood as I of my womanhood? Kiss me, 
Basil f”” 
And then I gave to my Louse our troth 
ABTIFIO“ML PRARIA. 

The manufacture of artificial pearls is very 
curious and remarkable. They are made of 
thin ‘glass with the ordiuary blow-pipe, and 
the liquer employed to ‘imitate tle pearly 
lustre is prepared by throwing into water of 
ammonia the brilliant ecales, or rather the 
lamellw, separated by washing and friction, of 
the seales of a small river fish digested in am- 
monia. These having acquired a degree of 
softness and flexibility which allows of their 
application to the Inner surfaces of the glass 
globules, are introduced by suction of the 
liquor containing them-in euspension. The 
ammonia is volatilized in the act of drying the 
globules. After having cévered the inside of 
the pearl with this liquid, a coating of wax is 
added, which is colored to the required shade. 
The French are supposed to excel in the fab- 
rication'of artifielal poarla. There are also 
manufactories in Germany ard. Italy, te a 
emai) extent, and the Chinese also manufac- 
ture them. False pearls were invented in the 
time of Catherine de Modiels..—Ladies’ Lon- 
don Newapaper. 


VEGDTATION IN BORWAY. 

“in a recent work on vegetation of Norway, 
it is stated that at eeventy degrees north lati- 
tude ordinary peas grew at the rate of three 
and a half English inches in twenty-four hours 
for many days in summer, ard some of the 
cereals also grew as much as two and a kaif 
inebes in the same time. Notonly is the ra- 
platy of growth affected’ by the esnstant pres- 
ence of light, but those vegetable secretions 
which owe their existetice to the influence of 
actinic foreé on the. leaves are produced in 
greater quantity than in: more southern cli- 
mates; hence the coloring matter and pig- 
ment cells are found in much greater quantity, 
and the colored part of vegetables is conse- 
quently deeper. The same remark applies to 
the flavoring and odoriftrous matters, so that 
the fruits of the horth of Norway, though not 
equal ih saccharine properties, are far more 
intense in flavor than those of the south. 

error sectint enti eS in fi taoenio 

Indolence leaves the door ef‘the soul un- 

locked, and thieves aa@ robbeve go’in and 


spoil it of its treasures—-Berchay. 
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SUSTERN AND THIRTY. ‘ 46% 
Tt was evening in New Engiand, On a study nobly wrought, 
And the air was all in tune, Till his fingers gild his canvass 
As I sat st an open window, With a touch of the self-same thought. 
In the emerald month of June. 
From the maples by the roadway, eee 2 
The robins sang in pairs, _ ‘ SIXTEEN AND THIRTY: : 
Listening, and then responding —OR — 
Each to the other's airs. a 
THE COST OF PASSION, 
Sounda of calm that wrought the feeling . . 
Of the murmur of a shell, BY EDITH RIVERS. 
Of the drip of a lifted bucket 


In a wide and quiet well. 


And I thought of the airs of bargemen, 
Who tanefilly recline, °° 

As they float by Ehrenbreitetein, 
In the twilight of the Rhine. 


And then of an eve in Venice, 
And the song of the gondolier, 

From the far laguries replying 
To the Winged lion pier. 


And then of the verse of Milton, 
And the music heard to rise, 
Through the solemn night from angels 
Stationed in Paradise. 


Thus-I said it is with music, 
Wheresce’e? at tandom thrown, 
Io will seek its own responses, 
It is loth to die alone. 


Thus I said the poet’s music, 
Though a lonely native air, 


May appeal unto a rythm 
That is native everywhere. 


For although in scope of feeling, . 
Human hearts are far apart, . 

In the depths of every bosom 
Beats the universal heart; 


- Beate with wie accordant motion, 
And the chistes among the towers 

Of the grandsst of God’s temples. 
Seem as if they might be ours. 


And we grow in such a seeming, 
Till indeed we may control 
To an echo our communion 
With the good and grand in soul. 


Asan echo in a valley 
May revive a cadence there, 
Of a bell that may be swaying 
In a lofty Alpine air. 


As a ecreen of trematous metal, . - 
From the rolifog organ tane, 

Rings out-to a note of the music 
That can never be its own. 
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CHAPTER J. 

A FooTstEP startled me. One affrighted 
glance over my shoulder, and the fatal letter 
was thrust between the folds of my dress, 
crushed, hidden, but rustling still with the 
tremor that shook my heart no less than hand. 
My cheeks were aflame, and the burning of 


my downcast eyes seemed to fall like a blight 


on the gorgeous mockery of rose blooms at 
my feet. I waited like a guilty thing for the 
voice that was to reproach my ready obedience 
to instinct my helpless yielding to an impulse, 
born of the gross elements in which my young 
life had been cast. 

“Orissa, look up.” 

A firm hand touched my shoulder. I felt 
the face of which that footstep was the herald, 
dawning upon me, flooding the dim old libra- 


. ry with the very light of manly truth. A, 


broad forehead, with ita overshadowings of 


thought and glee—the play of sunshine and 


lighthings beneath; a firm, sweet mouth, un- 


closed for the utterance of naught but pleasant 


words; massive chin covered with a beard of 
brownest gold. There were the lineaments 
of the divine picture that for the last year had, 
been growing upon the walls ofmy empty 
and sijent life, till every nook and corner had 
beeome so many revel-halls for my bliss. 

1“ My love, my wife to be, you surely can 
have no joy or grief I may not share. What, 
your face flushing, your form trembling under 
the weight of emotion, and my pulses retain- 
ing their qgolness and wonted play! Nay, 
sweet, let mo help you.” 

I clutched the letter with a tightening hold. 
The crumpling sound awoke him to a sudden 
misgiving.. I knew. from the half-relinquished 
embrace—the falling chill of his tones. 

“ Oriasa, I want to be trusted fully—implic- 
itly. Can yeu not so trust me?” 

An involuntary dropping of my head, and a 
relaxing of the muscles of my arm, furnished 
the slight assent waited for, and imy affianced 
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husband drew the letter pefttly from thy still 
reluctant fingers, whispering as he took me 
back to my place next his heart: 

“Dear little trembler! The sooner this is 
over the better. And it shall be the last show 
of reserve between us, shall it not ?” 

I. could not tell how this might end, and 
sheltered myself in silence. 

“Darling, you do not know, you cannot 
know, how exacting niy love has grown. I 
want you mine! Not alone this little brown 
hand, that in my clasp shall whiten and soften 
into rosiest beauty, nor even the rich rare soul 
hiding so timidly’*behind those veiling lashes, 
destined under my fostering care to shine forth 
in matchless lustre. But I want to know and 
- féel beyond the unlocking of a doubt, that 
each throb of this bounding pulse is a throb 
for me—that every thought and fancy spring- 
ing from the luxuriant soil of your heart and 
brain, is but a blossom of my own planting. 
Can you understand me, love?” - 

I did ndt understand Ransom Burbank. It 
was not my time to read hearts as books. But 
I was too ignorant not to be ashamed of igno- 
rance. So out of sheer desperation, and the 
exigencies of the moment, I ventured this im- 
plication of one whose name mingled with 
pees clung to the lips of each humble 

pl about Hiliside. 

d not heed it, but continued to regard 
Bie with his peculiar gaze of penetrative ten- 
derness—busied himself a little in smoothing 
the wrinkled letter, then gathered me in his 
arms-to a seat on his knee, silently caressing 
me, as one seeks to soothe the terrors of a stray 
child. 

- “ Orissa, I am selfish in this. Life’s crown- 
ing draught comes late to my Hps, and I sip 
it with a deeper and more reverent ‘joy than 
those to whom love has become a pastime—a 
familiar jest—a tale that is told. Twelve 
months ago I thought I had missed it, and 
eternity would find me athirst for human love. 
Sickened alike with hot-house fragrance, and 
the artificial bloom of fashion’s gay parterre, f 
fled to my loved home. And ire I have 
found my budding rose, with heaven’s dew as 
thick on her heart as on her brow. 1 have 
chosen her before all the world. No ofher 
hand shall gather her. Mine, mine! forever 
mine |” 

_ Awed by the solemn passion of his words, 
and stung by the little part of dissembling I 
had enacted, I sobbed out in a paroxysm of 
entreaty: 

“O, Mr. Burbank, you wont be jealous ?” 
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“T don’t know, lit bine. I can tell better 
after measuring my rival.” 

And his frank biae eyes took in such a 
witchery of mischief, as banished half my 


dread. Resting his rigtit arm on the crimson 


surface of the writing-desk—his left still en- 
circled my waist—he bent forward, and 
through the sifting twilight began to read the 
communication that was appointed to work 
for me such a world of woe! 

I watched him as ocean-wrecked mariners 
watch the distant horizon for the smallest 
speck that prefigures a coming sail. I saw 
the hot waves of passion surge redly to his 
brow—slowly retreat, leavihg lis face pale, 
cold and stern. At ome of these changes, his 
arm fell from around me, and-I slid from his 
knee, unnoticed, unrebuked, unbidden. 

I stood there amidst the gilt and gloom, 
leaning against the crowded shelves, till all 
the rose-hued fancies I had woven into the 
woof of that afternoon’s sunbeams faded into 
graynese, and slipped thread by thread through 
my fingers. Cold and shivering, with aa in 
definite sense of shame and misconstruction, I 
waited till the last page was turned, and the 
closing word passed in review under those 
eyes grown so tetribie in the guise df sefutiny. 

“ Who is this Alden Brooke ?” 

The suddenness of the question made me 
start. His voice cut me like an anjust accusa- 
tion. My heart grew steel in self-defence. 

“My playmate in childhood, and I trust a 
true friend forevermore !” 

“ How old is your correspondence ?” 

“Two years—ever since he left his lame old 
father and went to a strange city.” And my 
lip trembled at the recollection. I was yet a 
true child of nature—yielding as readily to 
tears, smiles, and flashes, as an April sky. 

The changeful eyes fired me, as tie keen 
mind investigated the implied apology for my 
kindness, and my outward signe of emotion. 

“What is he duing there?” é 

“ Working at his trade—a book-binder.” 

“ What age ?” 

“ Twenty.” 

“Young, and I suppose handsome,” 

“I do not know, sir!” And now, for the 
first time since the opening of the colftquy, I 
looked my inquisitor full in the face. Step by 
step he had descended from the lofty pedestal 
on which my idolizing fancy had placed him, 
and just in proportion ashe neared my former 
level, and towards whieh I always sunk in 
moments of temptation, I grew angry and 


insolent. 
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*‘ Why have you never told me of him?” | 

“ You areangry with me quite seon enough.” 

“ Child!” he rejoined, almast passionately, 
“don’t you knew the difierance ‘between a 
vont eee 8 red eee: 

“ Parkape you did zot include that in your 
teachings of me. You remember £ know littie 
else.” ‘ 

Seizing at the humility of my words, ‘and 
quite overinoking tho hit of irony I intended 
ipa ae regsined: kis neual winning gen- 


awa dearest, you know this pleasant in- 
tesehange of thought muat ceqae ?” 

“ No, why.?” 

“ Bocause this presumptuous youth address- 
es you in a language reserved hencefosth for 
your husband—the language of love.” 

“T do not believe the word love occurs in 
the whole series. You may see every one!” 

My words were fluag out like a challenge. 

“ Very likely, hut its spirit breathes through 
each lime, and transforma every sentence into 
3 glowing acknowledgment of the passion. I 
‘do not eare to peruse the rest.” 

I was allant, not that I admitted the sweep- 
ing assertion, but from a coxsciqusness of my 
inability to support my position against such 
an antagoniat, And this idea of an inequality 
based on extemals rather than the inner 
forcea, beaming mistily through my undevel- 
oped brain, tended more than aught else to 


the hurling of my love-freighted bargye on. 


. the stormy breakers lying just beyond a sin- 
gle gleam of sunshine. 

 Oxlanay do you want this arn eo Wan tipod 
slong life’s rugged journey? Do you need 
this heart to leve you. through all coming 
time ?” 

Want! need! O, what xpvelations broke 
into my soul with the pronunciation of those 
two words! My whole existence, till I knew 
Ransom Burbank, had heen one fixed eternity 
of both! Since, full to the brim—overflowing 
with new and eyer-recurring delights! The 
arms I wanted were arqund me, close, close; 
the heart I needed was near me, telling in 
strong -passion-beats the story of its love. 

“Sit here, my darling.” . 

_ I was piaced in the chair just vacated, he- 
fore the rosewood desk. A. warm breath fav- 
red my. cheek. The voloe that was to me 
sweeter than the unimaginable music of the 
spheres, mupigured softly : 

“ Write the intelligence of our eoming bri- 
dal, and bid the youth a final adieu.” 

It was one of those moments in the history 


of idolatrous weman, ere world knowledge 
comes with its chill as well as gyard—when 
self is lost in devotion—earth is spurned be- 
neath her tread; and keaven is but the smile 
of her beloved. ©, that upon faith so pure, 
such fearful betrayalashould ever fall! Wrongs 
muet come, anid the blindness of a trust so 
unreasoning invites them, but woe unto him 
by whom they come! 

“There!” I had finished the letter, folded 
and superseribed it, replaced the pen mechan- 
ically in its stand, and now looked up with 
something of a martyr’s holy fire, mingled 
with triumphant love, into the eyes that had 
watehed my every word and movement. The 
answering gaze repaid me an hundred fold, 
and I turned my heart resolutely from the 
only friend of my once naked life withouta tear. 

The prolonged echoes of the old mansion 
clock startled me. Breaking from the arms 
that would fain have held me yet a little long- 
er, wrapped my shawl about my form—it 
was a frosty October night—and accompanied 
by my pleased lover, proceeded towards the 
door. 

“Ah, I have left my letter. ” T hastened 
back to bring it. 

“ Orissa, do not delay now. I will mail it 
with mine, to-morrow.” . 
The quick, eager accent struck me with 
the strangest chill. My perceptions were 
keen, Love had intensified them to their 
highest pitch. I had learned to trust them 
almost fully in my daily intercourse with a 
mind of superior culture. Without them I 
hed been as powerless as any other unlearned 
country girl, with nothing but personal beau- 
ty, a high passionful nature, to recommend 
her. J] did not stop to define it, but sought 

vainly for the missing object. 
“Tp is in the desk, love. I placed it there. 
Do you really wish it ?” : 

The apparent reluctance with which he 
gave me the key, made me study his face. A 
dissatisfied frown was clearly lined upon it. 
My heart atood still. Did Bansom Burbank 
doubt truth of purpose? Was he afraid 
to trust my actions beyond the limit of his 
vision? I know not whether angel or demon 
whispered me to put to the test my awful sus- 
picion. I only know that my nervous hand 
grasped the missive with g stronger and flercer 
hold than that which in the twilight of this 
dark and dreadful night unfolded the letter of 
Alden Brooke. 

“You had better leave it, Orissa. I shall 
not forget to mail it.” 


~~ 
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I shrunk back. Our eyes met in one trans 

fixed gaze.g Whether what I read there was 
the thoughts of his soul, or the reflections of 
my frenzied brain, it matters not. The same 
goal was as speedily reached. 
‘ “Mr. Burbank, neither you, nor I, nor any 
other, will mail this letter. 1 shall never send 
it. Iwasa fool to weite at the dictation of 
one who knows me less than the veriest strang- 
er travelling along yonder road!” Andina 
trausport of rage I tore the delicate soroll in 
pieces. 

A wild fright seized me as I contemplated 
the mad act, done past recall. I stole a side- 
long look at the man, who to my late tower 
ing passion had seemed but a mote ia the sun- 
beam. How grand and majestic he appeared 
in that unruffied calmness! 

“Hush, my darling. Let this pas. By- 
and-by we shall understand each other better.” 

Had he waved me from his presence a3 one 
unworthy to breathe the same atmosphere— 


‘banished me without a farewell, I might have 


sunk into a state of humility, from which he 
could have raised me at will—brought me to 
his arms by a word’ But such a display of 
true generosity was beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I found it far easier to forgive him for 


. falling below my standard than rising above 


it. It showed me as I had never seen before, 
the immeasurable distance stretching between 
us, and my proud soul could not brook it. 

He had moved nearer my side as he spoke, 
and was folding my shaw! closer against the 
cold breeze sweeping through the open door. 
I snatched the fleecy covering from his 
hands, fixed my face asa flint toward the 
stariess night without, exclaiming: 

'“We shall never, never understand each 
other! Opposite and warring spheres hold 
us. Here let us part, and take our separate 
roads.” 

My feet jessaea the rowee ground. The 
dead leaves fluttered about me like a flock of 
scared birds. Before me glimmered a solitary 
light, and that was far down the valley. 

A fleet step had overtaken me. hand 
held me fast. A kind voice was striving to 
find my ear—my heart. Both were closed 
against him; and each knock for admittance 
but riveted another bar. 

“Go back! Go back!” Icried, *to your 
world of luxury and idleness—your Hfe of 
shams—your bloodless beauties—and leave 
me to my waving trees—my singing birds— 
the only voiceful things that never reproach 
me.” 





“And to—Alden Brooke!” 

I could net see his face, and his geerded 
volee betrayed neither pain nor sarcasm. It 
must be one. I tock him at the woest, as 
men and women ate apt¢4o take each other. 
‘Fhe anger I had been nursing s#0se to a eon- 
suming flame. 

“Yes, if he will take me! A thousand 
times sooner would I be his, an honored equal, 
a cherished companion, a fallowtoller, than 
the miserable -dependent. on a rich man’s 
bounty—the cringing slave of his capsices— 
the victim at last of his cruel negiect.” 

Wrenching my arm from bis loosening elzsp, 
which sald clearly as dumb acts can speak, 
“Go, then,” I fled with the swiftaess of an 
arrow down the bill. 


CHAPTER II. 


BREATHLESS and exhausted on reaching 
the little bridge, and still blindly persisteat in 
judging a strong man of thirty by the ftfel 
impuises of sixteen years—half expestant of s 
pursuer, I crept through the alder bushes into 
a path familiar to me as the beaten track. | 
crouched down dy the broek—silenced my 
bosom’s throbbing, and listened. No-sound 
smote tne here save the water's faming 
against the rocks linking this secret pass te 
my homeward way. I employed the pause ia 
mailing myself in an armer that should resist 
all future regrets and opportunities, by accu 
ing Ransom Burbank of being s proud arieio- 
crat, against whoee intolerance and exclusive- 
ness my democratic heart with Its passionate 
loves and gushing impulses would dash itecif 
to death. I thought of his mother, tod, ia 
whoee stately presence I had scarcely learned 
not totremble. It was the rending of alavkh 
bonds to be rid of her and him forever; #1 
was rid of them both this wild Getober night. 
I breathed it out in a whisper, and the hollow. 
winds above me, and the rushing stream st 
my feet, seemed to say “Amen.” It comfort 
ed me. Though all others should forsake me, 
Nature would remmin true! 

Again I Mstened, holding my ear close 0 
the ground. No thrilling cal—so nearing 

step—no expanding breath! He had gone 
Seat niiwie ance win ines 
crystal windows, that in the sun’s caries 
glow had seemed to my waking eyes the wry 
gates of pearl through which I was to enter 
into rest. He had shut himself in with the 
gleaming statues, the glortous pictures, the 
world of books, the harmonious music, the 
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banquet of soull I was -#ithout, in the 
darkness! - 

— “it4e well” TI suid it aloud, tike the whist- 
Hng echoolboy, to keep mty’ courage up. 
“Who covets a prieon, though it be a gilded 
one? Who disdains uafettered feet, though 
the read be sometimes therny? ‘Who scorns 
heaven's free air, because wintry winds pieroa 
one’s bones? Iam content. Let me lack alt 
things ise, 50 I lese not ifberty-?” 

I sprang up lightly, measaring my steps 
with care acrose the mossy stones, and then 
bounded fleetly along the sandy path, pausing 
not till I stood before the cot in the valley. It 
had deen my home from: childhood, bet areund 
it elang no hallowed memories to soften its 
rade proportions, or transform its naked ugil- 
ness into beauty. There it stood in its yellow, 
weather-stained garb, in a wide, open field, 
without the shadow of a tree to indicate Its 
relationship to the forost kissing the distant 
horizon. Repulsed by everything without 
and within, visible and invtsible, my hand Sl! 
from tke latch. Shrinking frem the deer, I 
peered steadily through the window that had 
guided me tifther. A pitch pine kn@t blazed 
on the hearth, throwing fantastic shadows and 


withered souls to the surface. Frozen cvuelty, 
with an inestiable thirst for gain, stood out as 


ten themselves on the features of his brokea- 
spirited wi. They were notmy parents, and 
I thanked God while gazing on them both, 
that nty veins were free of their blood, as my 
heart of the sordid passien and cowardly in- 
firmities that had mingled there. 

I could mot meet that hard, prying man to- 
night. ‘Too mueh of my servies had been lost 
—thrown away, hé wouhl eax now, the past 
year, to bear my unwelcome tidings. I had 
risen into a new value in his eyes, sinee the 
owner of Hiliside made a morning terrace ef 
the green slope this side thestream. His ear. 
ly proposal to teach me ntusie and drawing 
had been received with strange delight. And 
two hours a day I was loosed-from my drudg- 
ing tases, ava dog let out of hie kennel. I did 
net dwell now en what these hours were to 
me. Next came whole days of absence, spent 
in haunting flowere in the forest, and sealing 
mountains for such views as appeared to me 
brief glimpses into heaven! I went home the 
first night like a culprit. Theangry rebukes 
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did not come. Instend, mucii. curious ques 
thoning, end neds of mysterivus. approval. 
Soon a boy was brought frout a neighboring 
alms-bousd to ffl ny place as dairy-mald, wa- 
ter-drawer, herd-eeper, and the multiform . 
offices usually devolving én charity children. 
Thad last few wooks I had spent et the man- 
ston by the request of Madam Burbank, whove 
pride revolted at the thought of receiving her 
daaghterin-law from the boinely eot of Adam 
Griffith. 

The shades of evening, nevertheless, Had 
s#waye heretofore found me in my aceustom- 
ed comer, where the pitch-pine blaze could 
fall.on my book, or seated at the window 
Greaming my maken dreams, andgr the in- 
spiring glances of the moon and stars. Alas! 
the nightly returns were over—the dreams 
had vanished. 

No, I wouh{ not brave the storm awaiting 
me to-night. Creeping around the house, I 
climbed through a frameless window and as- 
cended the iadderlike stafre—to my garret, 
withedt s0 much aé starting a mouse. I did 
the dwellers no harm. They thought me safe 
asleep at Hillside, and I had gained a lease of 
twelve hours in which to que}! my tumult of 
emotion, and mature my plans-for the future. 
The night grew colder. I undressed and went 
to bed as usual. Ft is only in yomauces that 
youhg girts fling themselves down under open 
windows to catch consumption and die. I had 
done with novels, and lost my faith in them 
from the moment the dodr of that magnificent 
library, with its real histories, fascinating 
travels, and glorious poems, swung on its 
hinges @¢ my approach. But for the disen- 
chantment, I might perhaps have packed up 
my scanty apparel, taken Alden Brooke’s let- 
ters—the only ones I had ever recetved in my 
life—to play the part of jewels, and trainped 
out under the frowning heavens, acroes the 
midnight plains, dropped into some wicked 
city, and—God pity them—Hke thousands, 
sold myself for bread! I was assaited by no 
such perilous longing te escape from my pain- 
fal diemme It may be there was in my 
making-up too much of the tenaeity of the 
sapling, rooted In the seams and crevices of 
my native mountains, Swaying in the light- 
est breeze, bowing before the Aerce tornado, 
escaping the fate of the oak, and dancing in 
the next sunbeam. 

Before slumber overtook me, I nailed my 
resolution, to the purpose of grappling fear- 
lessly with my cloudy preeent—taking back 


the ugliness and burder of my lot—wasting ae 
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HO more énergite im étargating or -helple 
regret, but walling straight: ontwerd in my 
ehoeseen pat. Lestly, I sketched the outline 
ef my fature course teward AMen Breoise. 

Thad began te think with a supernatural 

kind of aye, that his fete was in seme way 
inextrienbly mized up with wine. Fert his, 
whatever my Gesigte or fethares, I had been 
bed to sacrifice everything. How knew I but 
in his friendship I might not yet find all I had 
lost ? 
' Morning aweke me. I arose qnickly, and 
sat down to the frst leteen in my sew tek 
book. Opéning a drawer containing the 
whole of Aldea’s letters save one, I read them 
ever carefiily. My heart throbbed, my cheek 
burned with an irresistible pleasuse. It would 
have been a denial of my young’ womanhood 
to have sat there cold and unmoved. It is 
such a delicious thing to be | whether 
reciprocated of aot, tii we learn ite dire cost. 
Mr. Burbank was quite right about the “ pre- 
sumptuous youth.” And why shoukd he not 
Jove me? It was meet. We were equals in 
everything. Could I love him? I might try. 
T had not seen him in two-years. Possibly he 
had improved in the same ratio with his let- 
ters. The last had stirred a much wiser man 
to jealousy, if not envy. Qne word would 
bring him to his native valley. What would 
he think to eee Alden Brooke and I prome- 
hading up and down the morsing terrace—his 
no more ? 

I wrote that word, then descended to the 
breakfast room. Adam Gelffith’s evil eye 
eould not daunt me now. I had ransacked 
my Been) oe Pune a wip to keep a cow- 
ard in the track. 

“Helio! you home? I theaght you hed 
taken up your abode at Hillside. When is the 


wedding coming eff?’’ 

“ Never !” 

“Tut! A lover’s quarrel, I suppose—that’s 
& thing easily made up.” 

“Understend me, sir! This is a quarrel 


that will be made up when yon psoed summit 
falls on ite knees to this lowly vaip, aud Iles 
as prostrate.” 

“Girl! Whe has done this ?” 

“I, myself.” 

“Ia God’s name, for what ?” 

“ Because God sever made me to crouch, 
an inferior, to groan an abject slave, to go 
mad under the master’s lash, like your wife, 
there !”’ 

I bent my head and hissed the last werds in 
his car. The victim eat by dressed in that 
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lack of everlasting.aringing, whieh now at 
Jength had broken the vials of my wrath 

“ Phat mecre dotage. She was alevays heif 
feol. I didn’t de it.” 

Ah, Adass Griffith! Ikmew what I was 
talking about. So did you. You tremble, too, 
fer your secret and gold! You heve found 
your comscience at leat. It makes‘a cowend 
of you. Henceforth a weak girl may jead yeu. 
She wont be hard with you, old man. She 
only wants a standing «pot on her Father's 
footetool—a breathisg place in his air. Ifthe 
does not rule you, you will rule her, as you 
have ruled ethers, with a rod of sop. Aad 
the laat je not whelily a simile. Jt holds a lit- 
eral meaning as well. Bet the integpretation 
is not yet. 
CHAPTER Mr. . 

Om week later, Aldea Brooke walked with 
me on the golden terrace. He had growna 
tali, manly fellow, with the brightest of eyes, 
the metriest of smiles, and the keeuest of wits. 
In his presemce, the veriest misamthrope on 
the eartie would have tozn tke cnape from his 
cloudy life, and let the sunshine ia. We 
talked over the early days when he weed to 
drag me ta sehoesl on his sled, thrash the boys 
for calling me “ Ris Griffy ” inskead of Orissa 
Wayne, and take the ferrulings that, in the 
im partial distribation of such favora fell to my 
bot, with as muich grifice as though they hed 


been so many girlish kisses. And besides, 


sueh a panotamic splendor of city pictures as 
fleated continually befere me! Where had 
Ransom Burbank hidden himeeclf during the 
years passed in city schoels, the term at col- 
lege within an half hour’s ride of the glister- 
ing pageant—the-entire round.of his travele— 
thet he had sede some of these dansiing 
thinge? Or, sesing, could refain from rep- 
resenting them unto others? Whg, my boy 
lover told ms inare, in the ow brilliant heum 
spent together each day, ef the great werld 
Behind those caeuntain ranges thas the sebel- 
azity geatleman had imparted in the whole 
coumse of cur istimacy. 

Charmed ito a willing foxgetfulpecs of the 
pest, I began to feel that my hagrt was being 
takes by sterm. I could enlg wender and 
wait, bidding him gedspeed ja the waning. 
Never wae maiden mere willing. to be wooed, 
or lover more preudiy hopefel of success. 
And yet the Hmited week of his visit—lacking 
a single day—hail gone, and the magical word 
remained unspoken. 


O, that Indien susfixiier’s dby! Mow bright 
the dawn, serene its-length, wearing to such 
acloset We had exténded eur walk to the 
confines of the village, a radiroad station some 
three or four miles down the stream. A 
crowd had collected about the depot to wit 
ness the departure of a company of soldiers, 
made up of the finest youth in the country 
round. They had been ready for service seve 
eral weeks, awaiting only a popular leader. 
It would be a rare sight for me, who had vi»- 
ited the village scarcely half a dozen times in 
my life. Supported by Alden’s arm, I stood 
upon an eminence where I could witness all. 
Exhilarated by the martial strains, the inspix* 
iting banners floating above, I snatched my 
handkerchief and joined the throng in waving 
an adieu to the noble fellows marching to vie- 
tery, and a jubilant return. Ah, we did not 
know what war was then! 

The whistle skrieked, the music ceased, the 
engine .came rushhrg on, holding its breath 
an instant, forthe gay addition to ite freight. 
Mow came the partings. One scene was the 
eynosdre.of all eyes, The splendid form of 
the epanietted captain, bending over an aged 
woman—how she wept and sobbed in his em- 
brace— doubtless: his mother! Raising his 
head, he showed his free in a farewell bow to 
the cheering hundreds. O, my Ged !—it was 
the fece of Ramsom Burbank! One swih 
glance, like the concentration of many light- 
nings, swept the spot were neti 
was gone. 

* You are faint, Oren?” The ‘supporting 
arm grew firmer, and the mesry eyes looked 
tenderly into mine, 

Faint, with that overwhelming flood of 
thought rolling leva-like through my ‘brain. 
Yo have lost my eonscieusness a moment 
would have been the burial of countless ago- 
wies. No sucit relief for me. I stood and 
gazed dn the moving train till it swept around 
the cubve, as tite poor wretch, rising on the 
billdw for Cie net ee: oe: his ship sailing 
out of sight. 

.~ Comehome,Orksa, Yow leok lkeestone 
statue, and evezybody’s gazing: at you.” 

“ Yes, Alden, I will go.” 

Im the inuititade of gazers, I caw but.one, 
end that-eye wade me strong to go forward, 
and mighty to bear the destiny I had invoked. 
it was the glance of the proudi mother, tarn- 
ing away from her son’s last adieu. I strode 
along the river Bank, vejecting the proffered 
arm of my companion, seeing nothing of the 
wild touches of beauty that once had power 
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te wakes my soul to sweetest frenzy. The 
sunny dimple in the bosom of the shadowed 


| stodamlet was heeded-alike with the gold and 
: purple pomp of the sunset heayens.- All the 


loveliness, poetry and romance of my soul’s 
life seemed suddenly to have slipped my graep. 
Nothing. wae left but the gray sky of actual 
existence, the hard battle against want, the 
everlasting round of daily toil. I must make 
haste to chain my soul to the task wheel, leat 


| at some casual rift in the clouds, the momen- 


tary gleaming of a ster through my night of 
nights, the old longing should return, and I 
be tempted to soar again, to flutter another 
hour in the wake of.an ignis fatius, to break 
my pinions, and die forsakes, instead of fling- 
ing the gauntlet in the face of tlic future, as 
ROMY. 

' Walking through the twilight shadows of 
the deep forest, I listened to Alden Brooke’s 
passionate avowal, unmoved as by the wind 
singing autumn’s dirge in the tree tops. And 
yet I accepted him, or did not refuse, which 
meant the same. 

The touch of my hand ehiiled him as he 
pressed it fondly to his breast. The radiance 
overshadowing his face settled into a look of 
tenderest solicitude. 

“ You are ill, dearest girl I have let you | 
walk too far. Lean on mes you will not re- 
fuse me now ?” . 

No, that breast was to be my support, my 
shield, my rest. I must learn to prize it, to 
raul via nora cold eacounters of 

the world, to keep it pure amidst earth’s mil- 
dew and hilight. I shrank instinctively. 
What had I to de with thoughts like these ? 
Bhey belonged to the gentile sphere of wo- 
maniiness, from whence I had strayed and 
was lost. Thus, dttring the brief pause await- 
izig my final decision, holy images, haunting 
memories, remorseful convictions, plead with 
me against the croelest wrong.in the sum of 
woman’s errors, the giving of a rifled heart to 
one who loves her wholly. Asif there were 
any such thing as barter in the commerce of 
true love,, But when, despite ali, I yielded to 
the down-sweeping current into which I had 
so madly plunged, they fessook me. God’s 
gpirit:-does not always strive. Ite next office 
is to harden, blind, condemn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was three days before the one fixed for 
our bsidal—Alden’s and mine. I sat by the 
cottage window facing the distant sandy road, 
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stealing out of the forest, stfetching lené and 
stark aeress the meadow, past the graveyard, 
losing iteelf under the alder bushes henming 
the brook. I had been gazing on the sun 
smit chain of kills. As thoughts of the ap- 
proaching event took possession of me, I ret- 
erently withdrew my eyes frofn the beahiing 
hefght, and dropped them‘on the gloaming be- 
low; I viewed its advance from a widely dif- 
ferent standpoint than six months ago. I had 
lived so long since then. Fitful, passionate, 
impuistve stxteen m0 more. 

A heavy calmness had settled down on my 
life, after the whirlmmg drama of ‘those two 
Greadful weeks In which I tore myéelf from 
one and pledged myseif to another. Under 
the clearer light my soul emerged into from 
that darksome time, and when it was. ever- 
lastingly too late, I understood. 


Ransom Burbank, I saw how at @ret my | 


fresh bloom attracted him. His cultivated 
mind could not mate itself with what I was; 
but he belfeved me a genius, reqairing no 
life-time for development, and schooled his 
heart to patient waiting. My daily progress, 
under his eye, grew into a wootng, sweeter 
than the wearing of another. I remembered 
how his grave face used to fash at each at- 
, tainment, or revelation of the dweller within 

‘his chosen shrine. - He had not tafked muck 
to me of love, till jealousy fanned its quiet 
glow into intense flame. I had come to dis- 
eern how every word and deed of mine, in 
that antumn twilight, had fastened the convic« 
tion in his soul, that I was false, fiekle, or die- 
honest. God knew me as neither. That it 
was hard for him to let me go, witness the en- 
treaties and struggtes of that night! The 
defiant firtation—what else was it then? 
confirmed anything, everything. Nought re- 
mained but to wipe me as a blot from his 
memory. It was easy after that last fhithices 
picture. He saw my waving handkerchief; 
dazzled face, smiling lover; but, alas, he 
knew nothing of the madness that ecized me, 
and swept my desperate soul out amdng the 
quicksands of falschood, a wreck. He would 
never know it. 

His mother had forsaken Hillside for a 
home nearer the seat of war. She did not 
love our solitudes, had ylelded to her son’s 
yearning for a few reetfal weeks in his birth- 
place. The protracted stay had ended storm- 
ily. They would not come again. 

Here I reached an absolute certainty. -My 
one love dream was over. And yet heart and 
life were strong. Mine was not of the sort 
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fiat break® anid-dies:- What ley bébre 


were large and elegant velricles. As they 
roiled slowly aéross the level reach of meadow, 
I could distinguish them cledriy.. The first 
was long sad low, curtained like the night, 
with tall blaek plunies rising from the horses’ 
heads, and nodding in the evening beseze. I 
had eeen hearts in the anirrer of the storied 
page; I knew thie was onc. Breathing fast 
aad heavily, I flung up the shek, and leaned 
feeth, The ethers were teaveliing bereuches, 
such as I saw in the nearest city, where a 
week ago I had boeght my wedding Gress. 

Death—end here! I follewed the imposing 
cavalcade with eyes more earnest than curt- 
ous, till i¢ distppeaned tn the deep ravine 
credling.oer brookiet. I missed it a moment, 
but the rude echoes floating back, told me of 
the pastage over. the loose plank bridge. .The 
emtrance 00 the quaveyard wes this side, at the 
edge of the aides, Climbing summit after 
summit, Greppiie momentarily into the tey 
Vales, it wound up the Bill. Whence its de 
timation? How my heart sheek end recled 
&% the recollection that Hiileitie -avas the oni 
of the btoad carriage read.. Beyond, it 
dwindled to a narrow, difficult pass threagh 
the meuntain gorge. I cent’ a hungry look 
through the empty seom, swept the-wide, sol- 
itary field with o searehing gase. -All elone! 
Weuld no-one come to my relief? Hew long 
ceeid I endure the dreadful suspense? I tak 
fice rushing out of doers, amid rending heaven 
with my eries of alarm. But I dropped inte 
niy chair still. and silent. 

AGom Grifith and his @ifs had gone to the 
village. Scom they would return, and I 
should learn all. When I looked again, the 
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twilight and the mfet had swallowed up the 
atartliing speetagie, ©, if I equld only fecoe 
myself to believe it a mere vagary ! 

The lumbering tread of the old wagen 
struck my ean I sprang to the door. The 
question ozp tomy lips. The wrinkled fhees 
were bent on me in ecoleme compassion. Had 
they read me betier than I kuew myeclf? I 
hung around them with wistful eyes, speaking 
no word, 

“ Did you see the heareoand the carsiagve 9” 

The eld men had gsown amadingly kind te 
' nis child—rhe called mo so now~nad I did net 
repulse him. 

“Ft wae real, then F’ And I velsed dis som 
in pitiable weakness. 

“ Den’t tremble 20, child. K was. only the 
ee ee eee 
you norw f* 

(aE 
| CHAPTER V. 

With wit » knell did the old men’s werds 
fall upon my soul! Unhbeoding self, and eve- 
rything but one,.and she the peor mother, 
from whom I had witnessed his parting six 
months before, I gasped out: 

“T know it, God help his mother?’ and I 
sank down in e strange calmness on the doos- 
step. My prophetic heart foretold this an 
hour etnce, and its @ret wild agonies had been 
witnessed only by Heaven. His words had 
bat crushed the last broken fragment of hope, 
and reminded me of an unwelcome treth. - 

“Tell her the rest, Mr. Griffith,” I said. 
“ Rissy wouldn’t take it so tesrible hard.” 

“ There’ aint much more to tell, He was 
killed in the last. battle, and sent home to his 
mother. They had a-grand fanesal in the city, 
and now his mother has brought him beek to 
the old place fer burial. Come, old woman, 
let’s have some supper.” 

Their footsteps on the floor and the rattle 
of dishes grated om my ear like the first haad- 
ful of ground flang on my mother’s coffe. I 
might have sat there till the night demps 
struck my fevered brain, and I had gone wild 
with my frightful stiliness, but for the words: 

“Come, Rissy, yow'll eateh cold. I suppose 
Alden will be here to-morrow.” 


J went in. Anybody could rale me now. I 


stole up to my. little chamber. Lights were 
streaming from the windows, There wae but 
one howe to me that night ia all the world, 
aad that sheltered a frec-and form dust desed 
not teuch till I had wept ever it my long 
hearded tears of penitence. It seems unnat- 
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ural in a girl never te have dropped a tear to 
the memory of a dead Jove. Bet in those first 
days of madness, my: eyeballs were scorched 
aad dry. When sedecu resummed, I fenad Kt a 
stn to weep. Mow the angels had taken him, 
who on carth or in henvem sheald forbid me 
the luxury of gricf?. 

.A whatry stonn, the fest ofthe season, was 
abroad.. I welcemad 3% as I drepped nolec- 
lessly down the. old secret.way upon the icy 
snew. The eutting siect. driting against my 
cheek was a kind diversion from the sharper 
pangs of my hears. 

I shivered long:at the deer befeve demand- 
lng adexittanes, I fit that I might bé regard 
ed as-a murderer stealing back at midnight to 
gieet over his prey. That haunting glance at 
the station-hquse retummed and nearly made 
me What nature and ciscumstanees forbade—a 
eoward. 

‘Madam Berbenk did net know me till I 
whispered my name. Her stately brow un- 
bent, and she Grew me s0 affectionately to her 
bosom, that I unhesitatingly sobbed forth my 
errand. 

“Poor child! You ask what God has de- 
nied the mother who bore him. They tell me 
—the friends who took him from the field of 
the slain, and who mercifully tore me from his 
coffin-lid, that no lineament of the dear face I 
so fondly loved—no semblance of the proud 
form I gave my country most willingly, re- 
mains to bless these aged eyes. Sweet mourn- 
er,” and she, the haughty woman, kissed the 
tears streamiag from my eyes. “ You shall 
come near the sacred urn that holds his shat- 
tered form, and share a widowed mother’s last 
vigil beside her only son.” | 

I followed her footetepe obediently, blindly. 
I stood beside the coffin—my hands touched 
it—my tears fell upon it. In my agony I 
strove to lit my eyes heavenwerd. They fll 
on the rosewoed desk. ©, mercifel Heaven, 
was there no other place to shelter thee for a 
night in thy final slumber, but this library ! 
The scene of our parting, my folly and mad- 
ness went over me.as so many waters. His 
majestic face, loving words, and divine for- 
giveness, swept past me like a vielon of angels, 
to show me all I had lost! 

We sat together till the dawn, weeping over 
our dead, and offering prayers for the weund- 
ed and dying still stretched on the bloody field. 
When we parted—probably never to meet 
again, she had her journey to finish and I 
mine to ssake—she leid in my hand a sealed 
packet, bearing my name, and the words 
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“ weiteen the night before battle.” . I received 
it reverently asa dying testimony, for he fell 
in the next day’s awful conflict. 

I beekge the eeal in my chamber—the bnrial- 
place of many woes. Out from it dropped 
my pictute—the rosy and passionful face he 
had taken between his palms and kissed se 
foudly-the day I promised to be his wi. He 
had taken me tothe village in his chaise, to 
sit for it, and Ieame beck so proud and hap 
py: I emiled ot the sweet remembrance, for 
getfal of the deep grave that held him, and 
the broader gulf that divided usin i. How 
quickly _I was flung down. toa the gates of de- 
epair! A folded letter met my game. My 
name was on it—the seal broken—the wrink- 


Jes im it still. ‘Phere it lay glaring upor me. 


like the ghost of a pest crime. | flung it from 
me. The proof of my unwerthiness had been 
kept near his heart as my glowing counterfeit, 
A little note fluttered from the efpty eanvel- 
ope. Snatching it eagerly, I read a message 
that saved me from perjury, and kept my soul 
alive for that hallowed meeting still shining 
beyond the blue. 


“My darling, you are with me to-night—not 
as you left me, in wrath and flame, but nest- 
ling to my bosom in the child-like trust that 
so gladdened my world-weary heart, never to 
prove false! I can swear it, by the anguish 
painted on your brow when I was swept from 
your sight. We shall meet again. Beyond 
the smoke and shell of to-morrow’s battle, and 
perhaps a hundred like it, or in heaven. Either 
here or there, I shal! find you, true, progres- 
sive, eternal, Be it as God wills, I am con- 
tent—happy. Ransom.” 


ELAIETEEIED 


CHAPTER VL 


ALDEN Broomz came the next day in his 
bridegroom attire. I met him with a clear, 
untroubled brow. The way was bright before 
me, and I waited not to confer with flesh and 


‘blood. Taking his arm, I led him to the fresh 


mound under the newly fallen snow. 1 told 
him of our mutual passion, all my weakness 
and frenzy, my struggles to brave and forget, 
the last night’s weeping vigil, the revelation 
of his deathliess love. 

It was a bitter story to rehearse in ‘ines 
of an expectant bridegroom. I paused for the 
reproaches so dearly earned—waited for him 
to thrust me from his side, or fty as though 
stung by an adder. It smote him asa crash 
from the sun-lighted heavens, but he neither 
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wivered nor fied: A brighter crimson on his 
eheek—a deeper smouldering of the warm 
brown eyes--e@ geatier tone in hievoice. And 
thet wasall. A momentary bush of the heart, 
as I recoghized thre fact that I had been be- 
leved by two: of earth’s noblest nien. And 
then I went on to say what I intended sheuld 
inercifally crush out any lingerings é6f hope in 
his breest—that I no longer regarded him to 
whom my soul was indissolubly joined, as 
deed, but a living denisen of the celestial city, 
weading goldenstreets and wearing the crown 
of martyrdom. I said henceforth my life 
would be swallowed up in a single object—to 
make myself wortity of that world and the 
resurrection from the dead, where they neither 
marry nmevess given in marriage. Now had 
my cruel] wrong reached ‘his soul. The blood 
forsook his face, a tremor seized his frame, a 
vice-like grasp was upon my arm. 

“Orissa, do you mean that? I who have 
worshipped you from boyhood—resisted nigh 
unto bloed the temptations of my path—put 
aside a thing that has driven better men to 
madness—am I to lose you at the last ?” 

Self-cemvicted, remorecfal anil powerless, I 
could only fling myself om tis mercy. 

“'Wotld you take me with Ais name = ficod- 
isg my Hpe—an undying love consuming my 
heart—that wsien leaning over heaven’s bet- 
tlements and forever eallimg me te his 
aruis ?” 

“Not now, Orissa.” His voice was eooth- 
ing and unutterably tender. Decening me 2 
victim of temporary madness, me ooene vere 
tient and forgiviag. 

- Standing by the wide-swinging Base divid- 
img the snow-white field from the trampled 
read, where we were to part, Alden said: 

“For whatever has been, or may transpire 
hereafter, I shall never reproach you. Will 
you grant me one poor promise—not to de- 
clare our broken anticipations till we meet 
again? I would make your home lees peia- 
ful, and, dear girl, pardon me for still hugging 
to my bosom a murdered hope!” - 

It looked a smal favor—costing no evasion 
or falsehood. I acted as I liked now at the 
cottage without troublesome questionings. 
He did not know it, and I could not explain. 
The Httle world outside the gute rarely inter- 
meddied with Adam Griffith. I promised, 
seeing nothing of the bitter strait to which it 
would bring me. . And yet had I known all, I 
might have done the same. What recompense 
is meet for the loss of a man’s earnest trust ? 
The old man met me on my return at the 
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door. A strange pallor lifted the grossnese 
from his face. 

“Go in, Orissa, for the Almighty’s sake, and 
see to that woman! I’m afraid of her!” 

I shuddered at the picture. Crouching in 
the farthest corner, her face blanched to the 
snow of death, eyebulls glaring, white kaiz 
streaming over bent shoulders, the poor crea- 
tare was hiding from her husband as though 
he had been an avenging fiend. On recogniz- 
ing me; she threw up her arms in momentary 
gladness, and sank to the floor. 

“ He has not dared to treat you cruelly?” 

And the hot blood rushed te my brow. 
From childhood I had been the witness -of 
dread seenes under this roof. Here I had re- 
ceived my deep-seated hatred of oppression, 
my seorn of sérvility, my distrust of men and 
women in whom I discovered the merest ap- 
proach to elther. It may be my own early 
fite of passion were but the assimilation to be 
expected from a daily association with words, 
looks and aets of violence. I used to weep 
and tremble at first; then I grew indifferent, 
hard and defiant; at last, when the opportank 
ty presented, I broke the galling fetters and 
was free. After that, I came.to regard myself 
as a sort of umpire between the mismatched 
couple. Noword. Tightly closed lips, fast- 
locked hands, tron-farrowed countenance. — 

“You will not keep anything from me?” I 
entreated, taking her wrinkled hands, and 
looking tenderly in her eyes. There was no 
dissembling in mine. Frem pity and the habit 
of protection, I had learmed to love her. Still 
that stony gaze! There was something touch- 
ingty awful in the marble stillness before me. 
Flinging myself down at her side in a parox- 
yem of tears, I cried : 

“QO, mother Griffith, in mercy speak to me! 
Have I done anything to grieve you ?” 

The furrows relaxed, the eyes melted, one 
rigid hand broke from the clasp and smoothed 
my curis. 

2 ey ne, not your: 

“Who then?” I must wring forth the se- 
eret now, or lose it utterly. 

“ The robbere—they’ve get the gold—he’s 
killed me forit! See there! With an iron rod!” 
And she pushed the wild hair from her tem- 
ple, and disclosed the reddened fissure of an 
old wound. I remembered that blow and the 
death-like stupor following it. The knowl- 
edge had served me well in one agony of my 
young life. 

Adam Griffith came forward from his con- 
cealment. He understood the scene. The 
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outer wound healed long age, buat within 
rankiled a hurt that erfed aloud for vesgeance, 

“Old man,” the tide of indignation ebbing 
eut in the peaeoful heers of the last year, re- 
turning like a flood, “ your sentinel has gene 
mad at her post. Tell her that your vile dross 
is safe.” 

“'Yos, pos, come here, beth of yon, and see.” 

The pitiable old wretch shook and cowered, 
as he seized a shoulder of each, and dragged 
us tosvarde the bread fireplace, where the red 
heart of the ocak ornmbied under the cruel 
blaze. Kneeling down, he removed a siagle 
brick, scraped aside a pile of dust, and the 
sparkling coln met our eyes, the old man’s 
and mine—set hess! Secaimg, she saw net-— 
hearing, she did net understand—living, she 
was dead! Shivering under the horrible truth, 
the beggarly gold wosshipper snatched at his 
wife’s garments, and prayed unto her, while 
real tears stood aghast en his hard face. 

“Forgive me, old women. I didn’t mean 
to kill you. I thought mg geld was gene, and 
it drove me mad. You aint dead—don’t say 
it again, and the gold is safe. Tell her so, 
Rissy.” 

“Yes, Mother Griffith, you are alive, and 
there is the gold. Forgive your husband, and« 
be kind while you may. "Tis awful to weep 
remorseful tears over graves !” 

The old man’s repentant anguish stayed my 
gathering wrath, and I strove with him to 
bring her back to sense, to words, to her late 
reason—dimmed but. nat obecured. 

It was in vain. Three months of incessant 
care and tireleas watching brought us down 
to a night in eee seene of a terri- 
ble tragedy. 

I had warmed my helpless eharge by the 
fire, undressed her as an infant, tucked her in 
among the blankets, kissed her withered cheek 
as was my wont, and crept up to my room 
next the sky. Here I could catch an oeca- 
sional glimpee of the angelic face watching at 
heaven's portals for my coming, but O, my 
daily life below, how bleak and bere! No 
wasmth—no light! Nonght but the cold 
gleam of duty. O, day above, how long in 
breaking ! : 

“ Orisea, come down! Goed God! What 
shall I do?” 

The firat words awoke me from my mid- 
night slumber, like an alarm of fire—the last 
floated back,.a wail of despair. I found the 
old man paciag the floor, wringing his hands. 

“She’s gone, Heaven only knows where! 
She aint in the house, I’ve searched it through, 
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nor tae barn neither. See the storm without. 
She'll perteh, and ber blood efter all will be on 
my head!” 

Hurrying out 6f doors we alarmed both our 
nearest neighbovs, half a nile distant in oppo- 
stte directions, They in turn aroused the dis- 
trict, and the search began. Refusing the 
offers of the tersifed women darting from 
their beds, I retarned to the cottage to wait 
alone the revealings of the dawn. The sun 
was just kindling the east, when they brought 
her in, stiff and stark. Found under a snow 
bank a¢ the foot of a hemlecke beyond the 
brook. Bending over her in speechless awe, 
I did net mark the approach of two more, 
bearing another and heavier burden. 

_ “ Rissy, don’t! she’s get beyedd trouble. 
Look at me.and lament! God Almighty has 
taken the rod into his own hands, now.” 

T looked. A form as prostrate, limbs as 
silent. Face only mo g- 

“A shock.of paralysis, marm. He fell jest 
as we reached the hemlock tree. That will 
be a worse job for you than the old woman, if 
he holds on swearin’ ears ee 
the house.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


My homely neighbor was a true prophet. 
The remnant of the winter, after the solemn 
scene of the funeral, was spent by me in hour- 
ly ministrations upon one whose railings and 
imprecations drove the hardiest visitor from 
the roof. 

LI alone could not flee. Neither did I wish 
it. God had set me'a task, and with my na- 
tive tenacity I determined to accomplish it, 
if death took not the work from my hands. 
Wondrous revelations had come to me with 
the experiences of the past year. I had seen 
the outer coverings stripped from proud, sor- 
did and vulgar nature, and beheld the true light 
shining onthe altar of each human heart. I had 
caught glimpses of it through even this de- 
based tabernacle. I believed in the ultimate 
triumph of love. And I could afford to await 
for it. 

It caine with the birds and flowers of spring. 
I was sitting by his bed—he had made me 
move it into the kitchen, that he might the 
more easily watch the hiding place of his gold. 
He had been very sHent and thoughtful sev- 
eral days, uttering no blasphemies, hardly an 
unkind word. It had been a blissful relief to 
me, but I yearned for:some unmistakable 
proof ofan inner change. Turning his head 
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—he could move it with difficulty now—he 
said: 

“ Rissy, this has been e lonesome Mife for a 
young gir]. I should have died long ago, with 
uty sins heavy on my soul but for you. Your 
goodness, like the Divine, has led me to re- 
pentance—not that which is awakened by fear 
of discovery or punishment. I’ve had enough 
of that, God knows. Bat a repentance prompt- 
ing me to a restitution of my evil deeds. You 
knew Squire Lombard and his sons were here 
yesterday. I sent you away so I aould have 
all the joy of telling you myself. After restor- 
ing to each man what I had taken away uan- 
justly, Lhave made you and- Alden Brooke 
the joint heirs of my farm and precious gold. 
It has been te me father and mother, wife and 
child, everything worth living for, and almost 
dying co obtain! I worship itno more. Be- 
fore your filial devotion it has paled into dross. 
My few remaining hours shall be passed is 
laying up treasure where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. Bless you, child, for the 
daily reading of that word. I cursed you at 
first, God forgive me! I knew not what I did.” 

I was weeping joyously over his late re- 
demption, forgetful alike af the inheritance, 
and Alden Brooke. I felt not the dark pses- 
eace hovering near. 

“ Rissy,” a fearful spasm croseed his face— 
“you will see how I have secured your hap- 
piness. Aiden aint done right to leave you 
alone all winter. And you pining so, poor 
dear. I’ve fixed it, though—you'll understand 
—not to hold you—women are always true— 
but him. It stands thus. Should either fail 
to fulfil the marriage contract I myself wit- 
neseed, his share of the inheritance is forfeit- 
ed. Iwas right, my good girl, wasn't 1?” O, 
the earnestness of that look! and the uneerth- 
ly brightness, 

To have answered that appeal by an oppos- 
ing word, or dimmed the dawning glory by 
a shadow of disappoinfment, would have besa 
profanation. I would have starved frst! 
Smoothing his brow--whispering in his ear 
words of holy comfort, I waited and watched 
his toileome passage over the dark river. 


& 





CHAPTER VUL 
We had returned to the house after the sol- 
emn rites of burial. One by: one the neigh- 
bors retired to their homes. Alden Brooke 
and I were left alone. From the blazing 


hearthstone—it was a chilly sitting-room—he 
glanced uneasily toward the window where I 
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eat silent, selfcontained and at rest. None 
but the merest courtesies had passed between 
‘us since his arrival. He had augured hope- 
fully from the summons, I read it in his first 
gaze of questioning fervency. The will to 
which he had listened in petrified astonish- 
ment, explained away the sweet little mystery 
at his heart. 

Again he was the subject of the torturing 
doubt, that had infused - into his letters a mel- 
ancholy so harmonious I had been unable to 
deny myself the pleasure of receiving them. 
He walked across the floor with a firm step 
and grave demeanor. Dignity and reserve 
became him—imade him look handsomer and 
stronger. I watched him narrowly. I won- 

-dered whether pride and haughtiness would 
come with his new acquisitions. God forgive 
me! I had been used to associate such things. 
Besides, the desperate condition in which I 
had been left to dattle with life, made me 
bitter. 

“‘ Orissa, do you not see how fate has joined 
hands with my long enduring love, and or- 
dained us one ?” 

What! A consciousness of power flashing 
through his smiling eyes? Too soon! It 
moved me to the task I had deemed painful. 

‘““T have defied Fate too often to be van- 
quished now. To save further words and un- 
pleasant feelings, I have only to reiterate the 
declaration of six months ago. No earthly 
life can ever be inwoven with mine!” 

It was a chilling thrust, sinking fathoms 
deeper than that passionate refusal above a 
new made grave. My inflexible tone, steady 
gaze, and calm manner, made it incontrovert- 
ible. He turned his face from me a moment, 
looking past the window, then he sought his 
hat and moved towards the door. 

“Miss Wayne, pardon me. I meant to have 
gone without another word. I would not an- 
noy you, but one thing I must speak. Here, 
before you, and in the presence of high Heav- 
en, I wash my hands of any part of an orphan’s 
heritage! I would die a thousand deaths 
gooner than stain my soul with such baseness.”’ 

“Sir,” I rose up in the white heat of indig- 
nation, “to-morrow morning I shall depart 
from your house, leaving your gold untouch- 
ed. Come back then, to take charge of it— 
mind, I give you sufficient warning—or leave 
it for the plunderers, the fear of which sent 
ene poor human soul adrift. Think not I 
shali await here a like tragic end. I am'‘no 
beggar, Aiden Reece een Ton ere ne ees 
me as such!” 
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The door swung slowly on its hinges, the 
light went out, fapid footateps echoed on the 


gravelly path. I clung irresistibly to the 


window, watching with straining eyes the 


graceful figure till it mixed with the shadows. 


Then I drew the curtains closely, to make it 
night-an hour sooner, flung a huge pine knot 
on the glowing embers, stole into my nook in 
the chimney corner, and wept, softly at first, 
and harmlessly as summer rain pattering on 
rose leaves. I was thtnking of all the blessed- 
ness I had known, and it was not scant, for I 
had itved much in imagination, and who 
dwells there, rejoices in a world of his own 
bright creation. From out the sunny mists 
began to rise the rugged peaks, the frightful 
precipices, the deep ravines of-my real exist- 
ence. I reviewed it all- with an occasional 
heaving sigh, and then gathered myself up to 
a fierce contest with the stormy present. So 
I had always grappled and conquered. But 
now, God help me! Lacking six: months of 
eighteen, an orphan, without a single earthly 
tie, homeless and penniless; ignorant of the 
world, save through the mediam of booka—a 
poor recommendation for a wretched hband- 
toiler—resolute-as death never to eat a morsel 
of bread into which the brand of charity had 
been burned! Mine from childhood, I could 
taste the ashes yet! It had been proffered me 
again to-night, a life-long feast of bitterness, 
and I had hurled it back in the face of the 
donor with a vengeance that would silence 
repetition. Just before, I had crushed under 
my desperate tread a jewel so priceless and 
rare, that one might search the weary world 
through, weeping, and fail to find it—a good 
man’s love. I had done it conscientiously, 
sacrificing the friend I loved, to keep ‘myself 
spotiess for. him I loved better, in the upper 
kingdom. I had done right in both, I could © 
not beg, and I would not lie. But O, the des- 
olateness of the track before—the distance to 
the shining gate beyond! 

Covering my face with my hands, I shrunk 
within myself, and let the tempest in all its 
fury roll overme. Thick and fast the great 
shivering sobs surged up from my breast, 
breaking in a torrent of tears and moans, I 
clung to my chair as though the next wave 
of sorrow were appointed to sweep me from 
my moorings. 

. Hush! What sound was that? The house 
haunted? They told me it would be—the 
superstitious neighbors. ‘Where could Adam 
Griffith get so much gold unless— Poor fools, 
X smiled and sent them home. Then ft was 
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bright daylight and human faces shone around 
me—now, bleck night and solitude. 

I looked up fearfully, shudderingly. It was 
well to be thus forewarned, else at the sight 
meeting my gaze, I had fallen headlong into 
death’s icy arms. A figure, still radiant, gilo- 
rious. I had expected to behold it sometime, 
but not now, nor here. Raised for one hushed 
moment above mortal fear or passion, I cried: 

“Do I see a vision, or has the grave yielded 
up its dead ?” 

“ Neither, but a Richmond prison has dis- 
gorged its living. O, my waiting angel, my 
life’s fullest joy !” 

Ere the exclamation broke forth, I was 
snatched to a warm, throbbing breast, my lips 
_ @rowned in kisses that thrill me yet, my heart 
fluttering within the clasp of arms strong, but 
O, so tender, my soul swimming in a sea of 
bliss, bliss beyond compare, exceeded only by 
the glory overshadowing earth-sundered seuls 
when they meet in heaven. 

“My Ransom, O, it cannot be! That burial 
—my picture—your farewell !” 

And gathered once more to my seat on his 
knee, I wound my arms again about his neck, 
pressed my cheek close to his bearded face to 
make myself sure he was real, and no mock- 
ing dream. 

“ My mother offered a reward too tempting, 
for the body of her missing son. And darling, 
mine, you know little of the precious things 
bestrewing the field, where men pour out their 
lives, a willing libation to the world’s last hope 
of freedom !” 7 

And he slowly raised hissword arm. I gaz- 
ed on it bewildered, dumb. It was handless! 
Reverently, passionately, I carried it to my 
heart—my lips. One rush of blinding tears, 
and then—O my suffering country forgive— 
- @ bound of unutterable joy, that neither holy 
duty, nor thirst for fame, nor any act of con- 
scription, coald ever tear him from my em- 
brace. He was mine, and mine only, till death 
should us part. 

Alden Brooke invested the dead miser’s 
hoarded treasure in a lucrative partnership 
with his employer. The old cottage cowers 
lone and silent, in the valley, awaiting the 


time when worn with the city’s din, the owner. 


will come hither to build for himself and dear 
ones a nest, of repose. I expect that hour, 
though he loves me yet. He is too strong, 
upright and unselfish to make himself forever 
miserable, because I am so gloriously happy. 
He writes us still. Ican hardly realize that 
‘9 ever wrote me, and not Ramsom, my wer- 


SIXTEEN AND THIRTY. 


shipped husband. I laugh quietly, as I think 
of that olden jealousy, and the eternal impos- 
sibility of a return, loving him as I do, so 


entirely, : 
“And to such refined excess 
That though the heart would break with more, 
It could not live with less.” 

Iam writing this sunny afternoon at the 
rosewood desk. I hear a footstep in the hall. 
It makes me start, blush and smile. Ransom 
has been absent since morning. I cannot 
walt the dawning of his blessed face. I spring 
from my chair, strewing my pathway of rose- 
blooms with the leaves of my manuscript. I 
have grown so wholly his own, brain, heart 
and soul, that I cannot keep the charming se- 
cret, belonging rightfully only to the dear ed- 
itor and myself, of an occasional indulgence 
in a sly bit of authorship. 





SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 


Saint John the Evangelist is sometimes rep- 
resented in pictures as holding a chalice, from 
which a serpent is issuing. Mrs. Jameson in- 
forms us, that “Saint John is always in West- 
ern art, young, or in the prime of life, with 
little or no beard; flowing or curling hair, 
generally of a pale brown or golden hue, to 
express the delicacy of his nature; and in his 
countenance an expression of benignity and 
candor. His drapery is, or ought to be, red, 
with a blue or green tunic. He bears in his 
hand the sacramental cup, from which a ser- 
pent is seen to issue. Saint Isadore relates 
that, at Rome, an attempt was made to poison 
Saint John in the cup of the sacrament; he 
drank of the same, and administered it to the 
communicants without injury, the poison hav- 
ing by a miracle, issued from the cup in the 
form of a serpent, while the hired assassin fell 
dead at his feet. According to another ver- 
sion of this story, the poisoned cup was ad- 
ministered by the order of the Emperor Domi- 
tian. According to a third version, Aristole- 
mus, the high priest of Diana at Ephesus, de- 
fied him to drink of the poisoned chalice, as a 
test of the truth of his mission; Saint John 
drank unharmed—the priest fell dead.” —Lor- 
don Miscetlany. 

nee 

As the most generous vine, if it ls not pran- 
ed, runs out into many superfluous stems, and 
grows at last weak and fruitless; so doth the 
best man, if he be net cut short of his desires 
and pruned with afflictions. If it be painful 
to bleed, it is worse to wither. Let me be. 
praned, that I may grow, rather than be eet 
up to burn.— Bishop Hall. 


THE FLORIST. 


ii Florist. 


Bay boast herself the 
ny boct haa th rat rer 


Sum W. Scorr. 


Work for the Month. 

Propagate carnations by layers and pipings. 
Propagate double sweet-williams and pinks by lay- 
ers and cuttings, or slips. Propagate perennial 


fibrous-rooted plants by cuttings of the stalks, 


Transplant the large annuals from the seedling 
bed to the places where they are toremain. Let 
this be done in showery weather if possible. Take 
up all bulbs, ranunculuses, and anemope roots, etc., 
as the flowers and leaves decay. Water the deli- 
cate plants, if the weather proves dry; give a mod- 
erate watering every evening, but never in the heat 
of the day. Now get some hardy annuals, such as 
ten-week stocks, virgin stock, etc. Plant out Chi- 
na-asters, Chinese hollyhocks, ten-week stocks, 
large convolvolus, etc.y but let each root have a ball 
of earth round it. Examine the perennial and bi- 
ennial plants, to cut off all dead, broken, or decay- 
ing shoots. Trim the African and French mari- 
golds from their lower straggling shoots, that they 
may present a neat, upright appearance. Trim the 
chrysanthemums, which are apt to branch too near 
the root, and stake them neatly. Plant out carna- 
tions and pink seedlings into their proper places. 


Keep everything just moderately moist, if there is 


a long.-drought in this month. 
NWosegays and cut Flowers. 

Though these are very acceptable to most persons, 
there are few who rightly understand the art of 
keeping them long in a fresh state, or of reviving 
them when they are faded. It is true, that when a 
flower or branch is cut off from its parent plant, its 
support is thereby destroyed; but still some flowers 


may be kept in great beauty for a much longer pe- 


riod than others, and may for a far longer time than 
is generally done, or even supposed possible. For 
this parpoee flowers should be gathered early in the 
morning, but not till the dew be nearly dried off 
them. They should be placed in a flat basket, or 
on a tray, 0 as not to press upon and crush each 
other; and they should be neatly cut and not man- 
gled or bruised. When thus gathered, they should 
be covered with a sheet of paper, and immediately 
conveyed to the apartment where they are to be 
ueed, if that apartment be near at hand. But if 
they are to be sent to any distance, they should be 
placed in tin cases, such as botanists use when col- 


lecting specimens. 
Time of cutting Flowers. 

Flowers should not be cut during sunshine, or 
kept exposed to the solar influence; neither should 
they be collected in large bundles and tied tightly 
together, ae this invariably hastens their decay. 
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When in the room where they are to remain, the 
end of the stalks should be cut clean across with a 
very sharp knife (never with scissors), by which 
means the tubes through which they draw the wa- 
ter are left open, so that the water ascends freely, 
which it will not do ifthe tubes of the stems are 
bruised or lacerated. An endless variety of orna- 
mental vessels are-used for the reception of such 
flowers, and they are all equally well adapted for 
the purpose, so that the stalks are inserted in pure 
water. This water ought to be changed every day, 
or once in two days at the furthest, and a thin slice 
should be cleanly cut off from the end of each stalk 
every time the water is removed, which will occa- 
sion fresh action and revive the flowers. Water, 
about milk warm, or containing a. small quantity 
of camphor, will sometimes revive decayed flowers. 
The best method of applying this, is to have the 
camphor dissolved in spirits of wine, for which the 
common camphorated spirits of the druggists’ sheps 
will be quite sufficient; and to add a drop or twe 
of this for every half ounce of water. A glass shade — 
is also useful in preserving flowers; and cut flowess 
ought always to be shaded during the night, and 
indeed at all times when they are not purposely 
exhibited. 


Proper Soil for the Rose. 

The proper soil for the rose is strong rich loam, 
and well decomposed vegetable mould. . If the soil : 
be light, holes must be dug, and loam and dung 
forked in at the bottom of the hole, as well as the 
hole be filled up with the same mixture; for trouble- 
some as this may be, it is the only way to secure a 
good growth and bloom, and it is next to uselese to 
plant roses in poor light soil without thie procau- 
tion. Kitchen gardens well kept up, will always 
grow the rose well, and unlese the soil be very poor 
and very light, a good spadeful of rotten dung, 
mixed with the soil where the rose is planted, will 
answer all the purpose. As it is difficult, however, 
to give the rose too rich a soil, it may be as well, 
even if you think it geod enough, to work im a 
spadeful of dung with it; for it will do no harm, 
even if the state of the ground be ever so good. As 
a general principle, it may be laid down that the 
rose requires rich soil; and that if you have it not, 
you must change the nature of what you have, by 
means of dung or loam, or both. 





Manures for the Rose. 

+ One of the best manures for the rose is a mixture 
of one part of Peruvian guane, three parts charred 
turf and earth, and six parts of cow dung. A thin 
dressing of this should be pointed in with a trowel 
every spring. Roses may also be watered at any 
period of their growth with a mixture of one-fourth 
of a pound of Peruvian guano and eight gallons of 
water, to be applied with a watering-pot in the 
evening, or on a clondy day. 


a 
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Boiled Plum Pudding. 

Take one pound of good suet; cut it in small 
pieces, and add- one pound of currants, and one of 
stoned raisins, eight eggs, one nutmeg grated, one 
pound of flour, and one pint of milk; to the eggs, 
_ previously well beaten, add one-half the milk, and 
mix well together; stir in the flour, spice, fruit and 
suet, and the remainder of the milk. ,Boil from 
four to five hours. 


Red Sugar-Beet Pie. 

Pies made of the red sugar-beet are said to be 
delicious, somewhat resembling rhubarb-pie in 
flavor, though more rich and substantial. It is sea- 
soued with vinegar, sugar and spices, to suit the 
palate. The root may be used without boiling, be- 
ing chopped fine. Prepare the crust, and bake as 
you would a green apple-pie. s 


Roly Poly. 

Make a paste crust; roll it rather thin; chop 
apples, and spread them, with some chopped lemon 
peel, over it; then begin at one side and roll it up; 
tie it in a pudding-cloth, and boil for two hours; 
unless very small, serve with wine sauce. In the 
place of apples, any other fruit, jelly, or preserves, 
may be used. 


To perfume Linen. 

Rose leaves, dried in the shade, or at about four 
feet from a stove, one pound; cloves, caraway seeds 
and allspice, of each one ounce—pound in a mortar, 
or grind in a mill; dried salt, a quarter of a pound; 
mix all together, and put into muslin bags. 





Boiled Custard Pudding. — 

Beat up six eggs, and add to them a pint of very 
good milk or cream; sugar and nutmeg to taste. 
Butter the basin you boil it in, and dip the cloth 
you tie over into boiling water, and flour it. Twen- 
ty minutes will boil it. Serve with sauce. 


Rice Pudding with Currants. 

Boil for half an hour five ounces of whole rice in 
a cloth, with room to swell; then take it up; add 
five ounces of currants, three tablespoonsful of suet, 
shred fine, and two eggs well beaten; tie it up 
again, and boil it an hour and a half. 





Boiled Almond Pudding. 


Blanch one pound of almonds; beat them in a’ 


mortar to a smooth paste, with three teaspeonsful 
of rose-water. Add one gill of wine, one pint of 
cream, one gill of milk, one egg, one spoonfal of 
flour. Boil half an hour. 





Boiled Leg of Corned Pork. 
One weighing ten pounds should be put into cold 


me * boiled three hours after it begins to boil. 


o- 
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Roast Ham. : 

Spit a ham; set it before a moderate fire to roast 
about two hours, turning the spit frequently; then 
take it up on to a dish, peel off the rind, scrape all 
the fat out of the roaster, put it to the fire to roast 
again about two hours more; basting it frequently 
in the same way as for beef. To make the gravy, 
pat the dripping from the roaster into a saucepan, 
add a cup of water, a little flour, and give it one 
boil. Served in a sauce-tureen. A roasted ham is 
far superior to a boiled one. 





Cold Butter for Tea or Breakfast. 

This you can make up into many pretty forms, 
as small pats, in shape of a pine, making the rough- 
ness with.a silver fork, and some done on a crimp- 
ing board, and rolled on a cut pattern, either with 
name or crest, er scooped with the bowl of a spoon, 
then dipping the spoon in salt and water each time, 
it will form a shell; if sent up by itself, put parsley 
round; it may be usefl with anchovies, potted meats, 
or grated beef, or tongue, or radishes, etc. 





Boiled Ham. 
A ham should be put into cold water enough to 
more than cover it, and boiled gently. A ham 


weighing fifteen pounds requires five hours’ boiling. 


. When about half done, and a part ef the water has 


boiled away, add, if approved, a bottle of cham- 
pagne, or a pint of good white wine vinegar; cover 


the pot close, to keep the flavor of the wine. An 


old ham should be laid in cold water over night. 


Pig’s Head Cheese. 

Boil a pig's head until the bone comes out, and 
chop this very fine; pound about eight soft crack- 
ers very fine, and mix this up well; add some sweet 
herbs, pepper, salt and spices. Put this into a 
mould, and press it for two or three days. It is 
very nice cut into thin slicea, and eaten cold. 


To preserve Batter for Winter. 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one part 
of good loaf sugar, and one part saltpetre; beat 
them well together; to sixteen ounces of butter 
thoroughly cleansed from the milk, pat one ounce 
of the above composition; work it well, and pat it 
into pots when quite firm and cold. 


Fried Pigs’ Feet. - 

Make a batter with a little flour, water, a little 
salt, and one egg. Dip the feet in to cover them. 
Have your fat hot, and fry them until quite brown. 
Make a little drawn butter, and add a spoonful of 
vinegar to serve with them. 


To make yellow Butter in Winter. 

Just before the termination of churning, put in 
the yolk of eggs. It has been kept:a secret, but its 
value requires publicity. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Batters. 


**Is that Mother P’” 

Among the many brave, uncomplaining fellows 
who were brought up from the battle-field of Fred- 
ericksburg, was a bright-eyed, intelligent young 
man, or boy rather, of 16 years, who belonged to 
a Northern regiment. He appeared more affec- 
tionate and tender than hiscomrades, and attracted 
a good deal of attention from the attendants and 
visitors. Manifestly the pet of some household, he 
longed for nothing so much as the arrival of his 
mother, who was expected, for she knew he was 
mortally wounded and failing fast. Ere she ar- 
rived, however, he died. But he thought she had 
come, for while a kind lady visitor was wiping the 
death sweat from his brow, as his sight was failing, 
he rallied a little, like an expiring taper in its 
socket, looked up longingly and joyfully, and in 
the tenderest pathos whispered, quite audibly, “Is 
that mother?’ in tones that drew tears from every 
eye. Then, drawing her towards him with all his 
feeble power, he nestled his head in her arms, like 
a sleeping infant, and thus died, with the sweet 
word “ mother" on his quivering lips. 





How he got woke up. 

A laughable case of somnambulism occurred in 
Salem not long ago. A young man left his bed 
and bedfellow and descended to the dining-room, 
where he opened the register to the air-tight stove, 
and pulling a chair near the stove, which py this 
time had become hot, braced his knees against it. 
This sudden start brought him somewhat to his 
senses, and he returned to his chamber. In the 
morning he was surprised to find a burn upon each 
knee, as large as a half dollar. 





An odd Carving-Knife. 
A carving-knife was recently presented to th 
Volunteer Refreshment Saloon, Philadelphia, the 
blade of which was made of the point of a cutlass 
taken from the sloop-of-war Cumberland after her 
terrible conflict with the Merrimac, and the handle 
from a portion of a stock of a rifle once owned by 
the celebrated Indian Black Hawk, and brought 
from Florida by Captain Burk. The rivets are 
made from the ramrod of an old musket used at 

the battle of New Orleans. 


A curious Freak. 
An old maid in Cologne was recently buried, and 


her funeral was attended by an immense number of 
people. On inquiry as to the cause of this honor 
being shown to a person of whom no one had ever 
heard before, it was found that she had ig her will 
directed that ten silver groechen should be given 
to every one who follewed her tothe grave. Sucha 
fact was not long in getting wind among the poorer 
portion of the pepulation. 
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Remarkable Gptical Dlusion. 

The following instance of singular optical illusion 
recently occurred at Brussels. The victim was a 
gentleman, who, being somewhat troubled by cob- 
webs and spots in his eyes, rabbed them one night 
with a few drops of belladonna. In the morning the 
cobwebs were gone, but the old outer face of the 
world had changed. His newspaper, which had 
been placed by his bedside, was composed of type 
80 small that he could hardly decipher it. He rang 
the bell, and his stout servant wench had shrunk 
into a thin little girl of ten years. He got up in a. 
great fright and looked after his clothes—they were 
the garments of a child, but as his own limbs had 
diminished in proportion, he got into them. He 
found his wife and children at the table—the farmer 
a dwarf, and the latter a row of dolls. He hurried 
off to his physician; the horses he met looked like 
dogs, the dogs like rats. Everything was Lillipu- 
tian. Lotions were applied to the victim’s eyes, 
and the next day Brobdignag returned, bringing 
back the cobwebs and spots. 


Icelandic ‘‘ Skier.’’ 

Their daily food is taken cold, and consists 
chiefly of raw, dried stockfish and “skier.” The 
latter dish is simply milk allowed to become acid 
and coagulate, and then hung up in a bag till the 
whey runs off. In this form it is both nutritive and 
wholesome, being more easily digested than sweet 
milk; while, to those who take to it, it is light, pal- 
atable, and delightfully cooling. Milk is prepared 
in this way by the Shetlanders, who, in the first 
stage, call it “run milk,’”’ and when made into 
skier, ““hung milk.” The same preparation is 
made use of by the Arabs, and it is also the chief 
diet of the Kaffirs and Bechuanas at the Cape. 
Our idea, that milk is useless or hurtful when souk, 
is merely an ignorant prejudice. Those who ‘de- 
pend for their subsistence chiefly on milk diet, and 
have the largest experience, prefer to use it sour, 
ay medical authority endorses their choice. 


* 





Turtle Ngg Butter. 

One of the peculiar productions of Brazil, .de- 
scribed by Mr. Fletcher, was “turtle egg butter.’’ 
There are innumerable turtles on the sand bars of 
the Amazon, and the natives make it a business, at 
the proper season, to collect their eggs, which are 
deposited in the sand. These are thrown into a 
boat, and when a sufficient quantity has been col- 
lected, they are trampled by the feet of the Indians. 
After a short time an oily substance rises to the 
surfgce and is skimmed off, and this is “turtle egg 
butter.” Many millions of eggs are consumed in 
this way every year, and the article is largely con- 
sumed. But Mr. Fletcher confessed that, although 
he had partaken of many strange dishes in the 
course of his travels, and had learned to relish 
them, he never could) taste turtle egg butter. He 
didn’t exactly like the manner of churning. 


Ghitor’s Gable. - 





BLLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Epirors AND PROPRIETORS. 





SOMETHING NEW. 

John Bull looks on with wonder at the in- 
genuity displayed by the few Yankees who 
make their homes on his soil. They are pret- 
ty sure to invent something that startles Eng- 
lish old fogyism, and draws out the capital of 
the rich as free as water. As an instance of 
what we refer to, it seems that lately a Mr. 
Nathan Thompson, an American gentleman, 
has succeeded in organizing a company in 
England for the purpose of building boats by 
steam. The capital of the company is 
$1,000,000. The works are at East Green- 
wich, where they occupy a space of 3 1-2 acres 
of ground, with a splendid river frontage. 
Here some most spacious sheds and boiler 
houses have been erected, with 28 machines 
for making boats, more of which are to be set 
up, 80 as to enable the tompany when in full 
operation to turn out work at the rate of 25 
complete boats per day. By the present hard- 
labor method, to make a line-of-battle ship’s 
launch requires at least from 8 to 10 days, and 
costs for labor alone, exclusive of material, 
from $60 to 680. Mr. Thompson has proved 
that by his machinery the same boat can be 
completed from the rough timber in five hours 
and a half, and at a cost for labor and ma- 
chinery of from $8 to $10. The combinations 
of mechanism are, in some details, merely gs 
novel application of old principles, though, as 
a rule, all the chief implements are perfectly 
new. Even, however, when old principles are 
used they are made almost new by the won- 
derful manner in which theirsphere of opera- 
tions is extended, and thus the same steam 
cutter which levels a lath for the side of a 
Thames outrigger is capable, by the most 
trifling alteration of the angle of inclination 
at which the knives work, to fashion a 50 feet 
oak plank for the side of a Margate fishing 
smack or a 100 ton yacht. Already the com- 
pany have orders in hand to the amount of 
$110,000, with a certainty of a large increase. 





ConTENTMENT.—A contented mind is the 
greatest blessing » man can enjoy in this 
world, 


NATURE IN THE OITY. 

A few years since quite a number of young 
gray squirrels were introduced into the pre- 
cincts of Boston Common from the country, 
and there they have made their homes and 
reared their young, and have become quite 
tame. These little graceful animals may be 
seen at all hours of the day frolicking upon the 
ground or chasing each other from limb to 
limb, in the very wildest spirit of sport, with 
quite as much freedom from fear as if they 
were at large in some dim old forest, or un- 


broken wilderness. They come readily on 


being called, and eat out of the hands of 
strangers and passers-by, and all without any 
apprehension of danger. It is a pleasant 
sight to see the children feeding them, and 
rarely if ever trying te annoy them. It isa 


- daily occurrence to us, and yet we never fail 


to remember how different is the din and bus- 
tle of the noisy town from the green and si- 
lent shades that nature has dedicated to their 
tiny race. 
ee Ge oc 

Book Brypine.—Connected with our 
Office is one of the most extensive custom 
book biaderies in the city, and eur friends are 
requested to leave their favors at our publica- 
tion office, No. 118 Washington street, and 
they will receive prompt attention and at 
reasonable rates. 





FIRST-RATE Puysic.—Some clever doctor 
has invented a new pill, to “ purge melar- 
choly.” They are made of fun and fresh air, 
in equal proportions, and are to be taken with 
cold water three times a day. Sure thing! 





TRIBUTE TO A MASTER.—A ball took 
place recently at Vienna, the proceeds of 
which are destined to serve as a fund, with 
which every year flowers are to be bought to 
decorate Beethoven’s grave. 





SrmEs.—When are women fathers? Whea 
they are sighers (sires), rae is not unfre- 
quently the case. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


COAL-TAR PERFUMN. 


In these days of new discoveries it is abso- 
lutely difficult to keep pace with the progress 
of the times. Coal oil, or tar, as it is some- 
times called, which the wells of Canada and 
Pennsylvania produce, is now giving employ- 
ment in its refining and various uses to thou- 
sands of people and millions of capital. 
Whale oil would be too costly for use in burn- 
ing, were it not that these wells are pouring 
forth an inexhaustible supply of an article that 
is easily refined for burning and for various 
other uses. Coal tar has a most disagreeable 
odor, and yet the chemist obtains from one of 
its products a most agreeable perfume. This 
is nitro-benzole—a compound of nitric acid 
(aqua-fortis) and benzole. Coal tar when dis- 
tilled yields naptha, which is a liquid possess- 
ing great solvent powers. It dissolves gutta- 
percha, India-rubber, and many resinous 
gums. Naptha, when distilled.at a low tem- 
perature, yields benzole, which is a very vol- 
atile liquid. It has been used for making gas 
for illumination upon a small scale without 
distillation, but it is chiefly employed for 
cleansing soiled gloves, silks, etc. It dissolves 
grease and oils, hence its utility in cleaning 
light soiled articles. Benzole combines with 
nitric acid in definite proportions, and forms 
the heavy oily-looking liquid called nitro- 
benzole. Its odor is like that of the oil of 
almonds, and it is extensively used in per- 
famery as a substitute for it. We have also 
seen it stated that it is used in confectionary 
as a substitute for the oil of almonds. This is 
a dangerous application of it, because it is a 
poison, and is deeply injurious to the human 
system when taken in very small quantities. 
Asa perfume it may be employed without 
much danger, but its use for this purpose 
should also be avoided. It may be safelpas- 
sumed that it is not required, excepting to 
disguise unpleasant odors. 





THe Divina BELL.—The diving bell was 
first used in Europe in the year 1509. It was 
used on the coast of Mull, in searching for the 
wreck -of a part of the famous Spanish Ar- 
mada, some time before the year 1669. . 





Deap LEetrerns.—The amount of money 
taken from letters at the “ Dead Letter Office ” 
will, it is estimated, amount to $80,000 the 
present year. 





Bie FieurngE—The Duke of Devonshire 
has‘an income of $1,850,000. 


§11 
BANK NOTE BNGRAVING. 
Bank note forgeries, if provocative of inge- 
nujty on the wrong side, do also inspire inge- 
nulty on the right side; and now a new meth- 
od of engraving and printing bank notes is 
announced, which is said to accomplish all 
that can be desired as regards security. The 
printing is so curiously interlaced, the black 
with another color, that copying by photo- 
graphy is impossible. The ornamental part 
of the plates is engraved from an arbitrary 
matrix of very intricate design, obtained by 
transposition after the manner of a kaleido- 
scope. No engraver could imitate or repro- 
duce such a plate unless he were in possession 
of the matrix, which would seem to render 
forgery impossible; fur a banker has only to 
hold possession of the matrix from which his 
own notes were engraved, in order to defeat 
any schemes of imitation that may be at- 
tempted. Ina busy commercial community 
such as ours, a method which offers security 
to bankers will no doubt receive considera- 
tion; and it is probable that something might 
be made of the practical suggestions put for- 
ward by the late H. Bradbury, whose hand- 
somely illustrated volume showed to what ad- 
mirable perfection the mechanism for engrav- 
ing had been brought. 
ed 
REFORMED DRUNKARDS.—A writer in 
Frazer’s Magazine says: “ We have heard one 
who had had large experience in the temper- 
ance cause, declare that he never yet had 
known a reformed female drunkard, though 


he could point to multitudes of men who had, 


been rescued.” 
a arn ne 


Drum HEADS.—To prepare skins for drum 


heads, the hides are not tanned, but soaked, . 


treated with lime to remove the hair, then 
stretched on frames to be scraped and 
cleansed, and finally polished with whiting 
and pumice stone. ; 





WIFE AND HomE.—Far sweeter music to 
a true woman than the tones of harp or piano 
touched by her hand, are the cheerful voices 
of husband and children, made joyous by her 
presence. 


Apizu.— There is something beautifully 
pious and tender about that word of sad im- 
port, “adieu!” That is, “May God guard 
you; to God I commit you.” 


OO 
A CALCULATION.—The dead exceed five 
fold the minutes since the creation. 
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Hats and Fancies. 


AN ASTONISHING FEAT. = 

A correspondent, who says that he has laughed 
most heartily over the following astonishing feat, 
requests us to publish it in this column so that oth- 
ers may share his mirth. We comply with the re- 
quest, making no apologies because the article was 
published some years since. It reads as good as 
new: 

On the road between Boston and Albany a party 
was conversing, and one of the gentlemen was a 
mesmerizer—a regular “ professor.”” He was dilat- 
ing upon its rapid development, its astonishing cu- 
rative power for diseases, the extraordinary diecove- 
ries developed through its agency. Finally he got 
upon his superiority as a “‘ professor ''—a congenial 
theme—and here he was at home. After narrating 
a variety of experiments—some of them astonish- 
ing, of course—he spoke of the following with a 
gusto that was irresistible. Said he: 

‘““Last week I was going through one of the 
streets of Rochester, and saw a man just ahead to 
whom I was anxious to speak. He walked too fast 
for me to overtake him without running, so I just 
straightened out my right arm, concentrated my 
will, made a pass at him—thus, and he stopped 
quicker than lightning.” 

“'Wh-why, mister, you d-don’t call that m-much 
of a t-trick, do you?” asked one of the listeners. 

“ Yes, sir, I rather flatter myself, sir, that it was 
& pretty strong demonstration.” 

““ W-w-well, it don’t b-begin with w-what I once 
di Pil 
. “Then you are familiar with the science, sir, I 
presume.” 

“« S-s-some J" 

“Might I inquire what was the case you‘ spoke 
of?’ 

4Q, c-c-cer-tainly. Y-you see, I h-h-happened 
to be up in B-Batavia once, in the winter. G-go- 
ing down to the c-cars, I saw a m-man on t-t-top of 
a building shovelling off snow. P-pretty soon his 
f-f-foot slipped and d-down hecame. Wh-when he 
had got about half down, I just made a p-p-pass at 
him, and it st-stopped him quicker than p-powder. 
I c-came off w-without thinking a-a-anything more 
a-a-about it. If you are g-going to Batavia, I wish 
you would just let him down, for I p-p-presume he 
is h-h-hanging there yet!” 

The crowd separated, amazed at the power of 
mesmerism. 





A WONDERFUL BOY. 

“Pa,” exclaimed Cimon, locking as bright as a 
fresh bottle of ink, “pa, I’ve got a ca-num-scrum 
. that you can’t guess—I know you can’t; now see if 
youcan. How can eyesight be restored to a man 
what's perfectly blind? Now tell quick, afore you 
think to tell right.” 

“I give it up,” replied the old gentleman, ex- 
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pecting to hear something bright from the lad. “I 
give it up. How can it?” 

‘Let him carry a hive of bees.’’ 

“ How 80?" 

“ Kus then he'll be a dee-holder.”’ 

The father sighed, looked at the boy’s mother, 
and then left the house for a long walk. 





AN OFFICER OF THE CUSTOMS. 


An ambitious but not sensible man was recently 
appointed an officer of the customs, and stationed 
at a small port in Connecticut. Zekiel was his 
name, and the government representative paseed 
his time fishing and waiting for business, for the 
arrivals ‘were few, when one day “a long, low, 
black schooner” ran into port, dropped ancher, 
furled her sails, squared her yards, and made all 
snug below. Zekiel momentarily expected that 
her captain would send her boat ashore with her 
““manifesto’’ for the custom-house, as in daty 
bound; but as hour after hour passed away without 
any indication of such a transection, he began to 
be alarmed and suspicious. Determining to sift 
the matter to the bottom, he rolled up his fishing- 
line, jumped into a boat, and pulled off for the 
schooner, which he boarded. A man was pacing 
the deck to and fro with an abstracted air. 

“Cap'n, sir?” said Zekiel. 

“ Yes,” was the graff answer, which did not m- 
terrupt the promenade. 

“Well, cap’n, I'm the custom-house officer.” 

““Q, you are, are you?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said Zekiel, “ and I want your manifesto.” 

“‘Go to thunder.” 

With that the captain resumed his march. Ze- 
kiel followed bard upon his heels, and looking over 
his shoulder in amazement. Here was a decided 
fix. Such a case was not in the books, and poor 
Zeke was nearly at his wits’ ends. 

“ Look here, cap'n,”’ said he, at last, “what are 
you goin’ to do about it? I jest advise you at 3 
friend to gin me that ere manifest as quick as you 
can, and I went say no more aboet it. I wont say 
any@ing about it to a single soul. Bat if you 
don't—"" 

“Well, sir, what then?” roared the aoa in a 
voice of thunder. 

“Why, then,” said Zekiel, stepping back to the 
bulwarks, “TI shall have to report you to the col- 
lector."’ 

We should be sorry to soil our paper with the 
thundering anathemas levelled by the skipper a 
our friend’s head; he was over the ship's side in 
one moment, and the next: pulling for the shore 
with might and main. The moment his keel 
touched, he leaped on shore like a maniac, and 
locomoted for the custom-house. 

‘Here, Mr. Collector,’’ he bawled out, “come 
right away along with me—you're wanted. Here's 
the very deuce to pay! . Here’s an outlandish craft 
in our harbor, and the cap'’n has been as saucy as a 
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woodsawyer’s clerk on half-pay to me—and been 
calling me names—and wont give up his manifest, 
consarn his ugly pictur’ !"’ 

The collector started off post-haste. Arrived at 
the wharf, Zekiel pointed out the object of his sus- 
picion and alarm. 

“Why, bless your soul, Zekiel,” said the collec- 
tor, ‘that’s the revenue cutter—it’s sent here to 
watch you!’ 

A few weeks after that startling episode, Zekiel 
resigned—the only man that was ever laughed out 
of government employ. 


AN INSENSIBLE LEG. 


A member of the present legislature was address- 
ing a temperance meeting the past winter, and after 
he had spoken for some time got rather prosy, but 
showed no disposition to “let up,’ though the 
audience waxed thinner. Finally the presiding 
officer got excited, and repairing to a friend of the 
speaker, inquired how much longer he might rea- 
sonably be expected to speak? Whereupon the 
friend answered, “he didn’t exactly know—when 
he got on that branch of the subject, he generally 
spoke a couple of hours.”’ 

“That'll never do! I’ve got to make a few re- 
marks myself,” said the president. ‘: How shall I 
stave him off!” 

“Well, I don’t know. In the first place, I should 
pinch his left leg; and then if he shouldn't stop, I'd 
stick a pin in it.’ 

The president returned to his seat, and his head 
was invisible for a moment. Soon after he return- 
ed to the “ brother” who had prescribed the “pin 
style of treatment,” and said: 

“TI pinched him, and he didn’t take the least no- 
tice at all. I stuck a pin into his leg, and he didn’t 
seem to care. I crooked it in, and he kept on 
spouting as hard as ever!'’ 

“Very likely,” said the wag “ that leg is cork /" 

The president was suddenly taken with a fit, and 
the meeting was dissolved in a hurry. 


A COLORED REFLECTION. , 


Professor Smith had a peculiar red nose—so red, 
indeed, that it was usually deemed a sign that the 
interior of the temple was dedicated to Bacchus. 
Upon this point the professor was peculiarly sensi- 
tive. 

One day a chestnut, propelled by some invisible 
hand, was hurled across the school-room, and came 
80 violently in contact with the learned gentleman’s 
bald pate, that, glancing of it spun almost up to 
the ceiling. 

“Mr. French,” ‘inilored cit the professor, “ that 
was you, sir! I ksowit, sir! Don’t deny it, sir! 
Your blushes betray it, sir.’’ 

“Do you think that I blush, sir ?’’ modestly asked 
the student. 

“ Blosh ?”’ retorted the professor. 
es red as a beet !”’ 


“Your faee is 
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‘Pardon me, sir,’ replied French, “TI think it's 
only the reflection of light—perhaps you looked at 
me over your nose.” 


THE BEAU'S MISTAKE. 

Once in a grove, a pretty maid 

Was walking with her “ feller;” 
While he was trying all he could 

His ardent love to te’! her; 
When suddenly, with < utstretched arms, 

She paused—he thought her dying— 
And then like-Arneone broke the spell, 

By pensively thus cr ing: 

“ Come, kiss me quick, my lips are burning, 

For thy embrace my heart is yearning, 
O, come !—nay, clown, I mean not you, 

- But yonder rosebud bathed in dew!"’ 

MR. SCRUBBS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Mr. Serubbs is a short, thick-set, phthisicky old 
chap, who has been sent to the legislature for four 
or five years. Mr. Scrubbs is a smart fellow, and 
if there was anything going on in the house that 
required tact and cunning to command success, he 
was sure to be engaged by the interested parties in 
their behalf, by some means or other. Serubbs 
had a pair of little twinkling eyes, that seemed to 
take turns in the visionary service they rendered, 
it being a very rere circumstance to find more than 
one of them open at a time. 

Scrubbs could talk like a book, and sometimes, 
when it was highly desirable to gain time by de- 
laying the taking of the question as to a bill before 
the house, he could make a tremendous long speech 
—bringing in Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Lexington,’ 
and other matters foreign to the subject. In short, 


he could puzzle the house and speaker to such an ° 


extent, that they scarcely knew what the question 
was before them, and certainly knew nothing of 
what Scrubbs was driving at in his heterogeneous 
speech and conglomeration of talk. 

Once Scrubbs found himself in a minority, and 
very much interested in the passage of a certain 
bill; he had carefully counted noses, and found that 
four of his reliable voters were away and could not 
return before the next day. What was to be done? 
He had talked for an hour and a half, and from 
sheer exhaustion was forced to yield the floor to 
the other side. He heard his opponent’s argument, 
and its effects upon the house, and finally observed 
that the question was to be put by the speaker. 
His cunning was never atfault. Just as the speak- 
er’s hammer rattled on his desk, preparatory to his 
going through the form, and he had already com- 
menced to speak, Scrubbs jumped up and Ze 

“Mr. Speaker!" 

But that functionary would not hear ae indoed 
it was out of order for Scrubbs to rise then. 

‘Mr. Speaker!"’ reiterated Scrubbs, peeping out 
of one eve, and then the other. 

“Sit down, Mr. Scrubbes!’’ at last said the speake 


er, rather sharply. 
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* But, sir, I must speak—the fact is—” 

“ Order, order!’ shouted the house. 

“The gentleman will take his seat,” reiterated 
the speaker. 

“Mr. Speaker, there is danger !”’ 

“ Order, order!"’ shouted‘the members. 

Scrubbs saw it was of no use to attempt to speak, 
and so raising his arm, he pointed calmly to one 
corner of the ceiling, and looked as much as,to say, 
“you had better hear me.’” The members were 
puzzled, the speaker paused in his amazement. 
Seizing upon the opportunity, Mr. Scrubbs said: 

“Mr. Speaker, I don't wish to speak on the bill; 
but, sir, there is imminent danger hanging over us !"’ 

“What is it?—what is it?” cried fifty voices, 
following the still outstretched arm of Mr. Sorubbs 
with their eyes. 

“TI am told, sir, that the roof has partially given 
away, and you will see, sir, the big crack yonder. 
I propose, sir, that we adjourn, and that a commit- 
tee be appointed to‘inquire into the state of the 
ceiling above, for I am told it is not safe for us to 
remain here a minute longer !’’ 

Some ten or twelve of the opposition here with- 
drew. A committee was appointed to report the 
next morning, as it was now nearlydinner time. 
The next morning the committee did report that 
the roof and ceiling were perfectly safe. Serubbe’s 
friends had arrived from the country, the question 
was put, and he carried the day. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL AND A WITNESS. 


He was once examining a witness, whose inebri- 
ety, at the time to which the evidence referred, it 
was essential to prove. He quickly discovered the 
man’s character. He was a fellow who may 
described “ half foolish with roguery.” 

“Well, Darby, you told the truth to this gentle- 
man ?’’ asked O'Connell. 

_ “Yes, your honor, Counsellor O'Connell.” 

“ How do you know my name?” 

“ Ah, sure every one knows our patriot.” 

“Well, you are a good-humored, honest fellow. 
Now tell me, Darby, did you take a drop of any- 
thing that day ?” 

‘Why, your honor, I took my skare of a pint of 

spirits.”’ . 
"Your share of it; now, by virtue of your oath, 
was not your share of it—all but the pewter ?”” 

“Why, then—dear knows, that’s true for you, 
sir.’ 5 

The court was convulsed at both question and 
answer. It soon step by step came out that the 
man wasgrunk, and was not therefore a competent 
witness. Thus O'Connell won his case. 

Here is another instance of his-ready tact and 
infinite resources in the defence of his client. Ina 
trial at Cork, for murder, the principal witness 
swore strong against the prisoner, whose name was 
James. : 
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“ By virtue of your oath, are you sure that this 
is the same hat?” exhibiting one. 

se Yes.”* 

“Did you examine it carefully before you svor 
in your infermation that it was the prisoner's?” 

6 I did." 

_ “Now, let me see,” said O'Connell, as he toct 
up the hat, and began to examine it carefully in the 
inside. He then spelled aloud the name of Jana 
slowly, thus—J-a-m-e-s. “Now, do you mex 
those words were in it when you found it?” 

“T do.” . 

“And this is the same hat ?”’ 

“It is.” : 

‘* Now, my lord,"’ said O’Connell, holding up the 
hat to the bench, “there is an end to the case— 
there is no name whatever inscribed in the hast.” 
The result was an instant acquittal. 





UNDERSTANDING LITERALLY. 

The Belfast Journal tells the following story:— 
A gentleman of this city (Belfast) had at one time 
in his employ an Irishman poseessed of 3 good deal 
more zeal than knowledge. His employer gare 
him a key one morning with directions to “go 
the post-office and get the contents of forty." Pat 
vanished, but presently came back with pockets, 
hat and hands filled with a miscellaneous collect 
of mail matter, and the explanation, “[ couldr't 
open forty, sir, but I opened all I could, and ber 
they be!” 





“ Ah,” said Dr. Boomerang, meeting a patient of 
his in Washington Street, “I need not ask you the 
cause of your being out again; you followed ny 
prescriptions.” 

“No, I didn’t, doctor. If I had done so, I should 
have been a dead man; for I threw them out of the 
window.” 





Uglinese is indicative of small intellect. You 
could not learn a bull-dog to “do a trick” in foot 
months. If you’re looking for an intelligent ms®, 
therefore, never consult a person who weert § 
frown, or takes to sulkiness. 


A quaint old gentleman, in speaking of the dife- 
ent allotmeats of mea, by which some become a 
ful citizens and ethers worthless vagrants, by ¥#7 
of illustration, remarked, “So one slab of marble 
becomes a useful doorstep, while anothes become 
a lying tombetone."’ 





“Why don’t you give us a little Greek ad 
Latin occasionally ?” asked a country descoa of the 
new minister. “ Why, do you understand thor 
languages ?’'—'‘No; but we py for the best, sad 
we ought to have it.’’ 


“That's what I call capital punishment,” as t 
boy said when his mother shet him up in the dest 
among the preserves. 
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MARIA MATILDA VISIFS HER LOVER. 
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While reading his last letter, Maria Matilda thinks it would be eo romantic to visit the dear fellow in the 
Army of the Potomac. 
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E DOLLAR HONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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THE OHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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Mnd a procrastination. 


The loyers meeting. A dilemma and a struggle. 
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Matilda hee gratified her inclination to behold her lovtey! br camp. 
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Maria 


